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HARMONY   OF   THE   GOSPELS. 


PRELIMINARY  DISSERTATIONS. 


DISSERTATION  I. 

On  the  prophecy  of  the  Seventy  loeeks^  and  the  second  part 
of  the  chronology  of  the  Acte  of  the  Apostles. 

IT  may  not,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  to  have  shewn  that  the 
first  twelve  chapters  of  the  Acts,  with  respect  to  the  times 
and  the  periods  which  they  embrace,  require  to  be  distri- 
buted in  a  certain  manner,  unless  it  can  be  further  demon, 
strated  that  the  sequel  and  residue  of  the  history  admit  of 
this  distribution.  For  the  sake,  therefore,  of  establishing  this 
fiict,  as  ivell  as  because  the  purpose,  which  I  have  in  view 
by  it,  is  not  altogether  foreign  to  the  proper  business  of  a 
Gospel  Harmony,  I  shall  devote  the  present  Dissertation  to 
the  rem^der  of  the  Acts,  from  the  thirteenth  chapter  in- 
clusively, to  its  close ;  in  the  course  of  which  I  shall  neces* 
sarily  have  occasion  to  consider  also  the  chronology  of  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 

The  notices  of  time,  or  such  other  indications  as  might 
serve  to  ascertain  the  chronology  of  the  Acts,  are  inter- 
spersed in  the  body  of  the  history,  and  withal  of  so  peculiar 
a  nature,  as  to  render  it  much  easier  and  much  safer,  to 
begin  by  tracing  the  course  of  events  from  a  certain  fixed 
point  backwards,  than  from  any  certain  point  forwards. 
Two  such  points,  each  of  them  within  the  compass  of  the 
time  which  remains  to  be  investigated,  are  capable  of  being 
determined ;  and  as  they  may  be  determined  independently 
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of  one  another,  and  yet  will  be  found  to  coincide  in  a  com- 
mon result,  no  inconvenience  is  likely  to  arise  from  my  be- 
ginning with  the  latest  first. 

When  St.  Paul,  on  the  last  visit  to  Jerusalem,  recorded 
in  the  Acts,  was  brought  before  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim  % 
Ananias  presided  at  the  Sanhedrim,  in  quality  of  the  high- 
priest,  and  yet  St.  Paul  did  not  know  him  to  be  the  high- 
priest  ;  or  rather,  he  did  not  know  that  there  was  at  that 
time  any  high-priest.  The  true  meaning  of  his  reply — oux 
p$fiv,  aSeX^o),  7ti  eo-riv  agxie^eu^ — upon  which  I  ground  this 
inference,  has  been  much  obscured  by  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
authorized  version ; — I  wist  not,  brethren,  that  he  was  the 
high-priest.  I  do  not  object  to  the  rendering  of  the  histo- 
rical present,  in  Sm,  by  was,  for  that  is  more  agreeable  to 
the  genius  of  our  language,  as  the  other  is  to  the  idiom  of 
the  Greek ^,  than  the  contrary:  I  object  only  to  the  render- 
ing,  Sri  ioTiv  etpxt^g^ifSf  standing  absolutely  as  it  does  stand, 
and  yet  supposed  to  stand  for  the  name  oS  the  high-priest 
officially,  as  if  it  had  been  expressed,  Sri  hirriv  6  ^p^^itpeu;,  or 
as  if  the  whole  had  stood,  odx  jphw,  a8f \f  o),  roDrov  ori  9<rriv  6 

The  party  who  had  just  reproved  St.  Paul,  speaking 
under  his  own  impression,  had  very  naturally  said :  rov  ap- 
X^V^oi  roD  0eoD  XoiSo^ei; ;  and  St.  Paul,  if  he  had  meant  to 
be  understood  of  any  particular  person  as  high-priest,  would 
have  expressed  himself  with  equal  pn^riety.  There  is  a 
case,  very  mudi  akin  to  each  of  these  passages,  at  Acts  xix. 
ft.  St.  Paul  enquired  of  the  discijdes  at  Ephesus,  t!  TnmiftM 
oyiov  iKx^iTi  maTivcavTes ;  where,  as  he  did  not  mean  the 
Holy  Ghost  absolutely,  but  some  one  or  other  of  the  gifts 
or  the  graces  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  could  not  so  properly 
have  used  the  article,  as  omitted  it :  Have  ye  received  any 
Holy  Ghost — that  is,  any  gift  or  ^^purfjict  of  the  Holy 
Ghost — ^in  consequence  of  your  having  believed  P  To  this 
the  disciples  replied,  &XK*  ou8e,  ei  wsSfAA  Syiof  fariv,  iixoucafuif. 
No,  so  far  from  that,  we  have  not  even  heard  that  there 

# 
•  Acti  zxiii.  1—5.  k  Vide  Acts  ix.  96.  38.    zii.  9.    xix.  a. 
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was  any  Holy  Ohost :  we  did  not  know  there  was  any  such 
gift  to  be  received. 

On  the  same  piincipie  the  reply  of  St.  Paul,  ovx  j[)«iv,  a8iX^ 
ff^y  Sri  Smv  apxt^^h  which  is  so  far  exactly  analogous  to 
this,  ought  to  be  rendered  in  a  similar  manner;  I  did  not 
know,  brethren,  that  there  was  any  high-priest  The  cor- 
rectness of  this  version,  I  think,  is  unimpeachable ;  and 
while  that  is  the  case,  no  words  can  more  plainly  declare  at 
what  juncture  critically  the  speaker  must  have  come  to  Je- 
rusalem, or  been  standing  before  the  council;  viz.  at  a  time 
when  there  was  no  regular  high-priest,  but  either  some  one 
who  was  altogether  usurfHrig  the  office,  or  some  one  who, 
at  the  utmost,  was  only  pro  tempore  acting  in  his  stead. 
This  some  one,  in  either  Case,  was  doubtless  Ananias ;  and 
the  history  of  Ananias  is  as  follows. 

Herod  of  Chalcis,  either  the  year  before,  or  the  very  year 
of,  his  death,  that  is,  either  before,  or  in,  the  eighth  of  Clau- 
dius^  removed  Joseph  the  son  of  Camudus,  whom  he  had 
appointed  to  the  priesthood  a  few  years  before^^,  and  con- 
stituted Ananias  the  scm  of  Nebedaeus  in  his  6tead<^.  This 
was  also  the  year  m  whidi  Cumanus  succeeded  to  Tiberius 
Alexander. 

After  this,  some  time  between  the  eighth  of  Claudius,  as 
before,  and  the  end  of  his  twelfth,  Ananias  was  sent  to 
Rome  by  Quadratus,  the  governor  of  Syria  c;  and  he  was 
sent  upon  a  charge  of  high  treason.  From  the  time  of  this 
misflion,  consequently,  he  was  no  longer  high-'priest ;  but, 
instead  ct.  him,  at  a  point  of  time  Coincident  with,  or  at 
least  not  later  than,  the  first  of  Nero,  Jonathan,  son  of 
Ananus^,  the  Annas  of  the  Gospel  history,  and  known  in 
Josephus  as  Ananus  the  son  of  Seth ;  which  Jonathan  was 
sent  to  Rome  as  well  as  Ananias  *S,  and  either  had  been 

*  It  is  said,  indeed,  in  the  Antiquities,  xx.  vi.  3.  that  Anauias 
only,  and  his  son  Auaaus,  who  was  before  captain  of  the  temple, 
were  so  sent ;  and  perhaps  this  was  more  probably  the  case. 

«  Ant  Jud.  xz.  ▼.  2.  ^Ib.  i.  3.  •  lb.  ri.  3.  tU.  i.  B.  ii.  zii.  ^.  6. 
'  Ant  XX.  viii.  4.  5.    B.  ii,  xH.  3.        «  B.  ii.  xii.  6. 
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appointed  high-priest  at  the  time  of  the  deposal  of  Ananias, 
or  was  so  upon  their  return  in  common  from  Rome*^:  of 
which  return,  as  they  were  acquitted  of  blame  by  Claudius^, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  case  of  either. 

The  next  high-priest,  of  whom  mention  occurs,  was  Ish- 
mael,  a  different  person  from  both  the  former ;  appointed 
by  Agrippa  the  younger^,  and  before  the  dose  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  Felix.  Between  the  first  of  Nero,  then,  and 
the  appointment  of  Ishmael,  either  there  was  no  regular 
high -priest  at  all,  or  it  was  Jonathan. 

But  Jonathan,  not  long  after  his  appointment,  was  assas- 
sinated at  one  of  the  feasts,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  Sicarii,  but  by  the  subornation  of  Felix  U  This  assas- 
sination, therefore,  was  either  in,  or  after,  the  first  of  Nero; 
yet  before  the  deprival  of  Felix ;  and  the  deprival  of  Felix 
was  prior  to  the  loss  of  the  influence  of  his  brother  Pallas, 
or,  rather,  while  that  influence  was  still  at  its  height™. 
Now  the  influence  of  Pallas  with  Nero  depended  altogether 
on  his  influence  with  Agrippina  the  mother  of  Nero,  and 
her  influence  with  Nero  himself;  and  as  Agrippina  was 
assas^nated  by  Nero,  in  the  month  of  March,  A.  U.  812. 
the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  so  was  Pallas  himself  put  to 
death  four  years  after,  A.  U.  815.  in  the  eighth  or  ninthi^. 
His  influence  with  Nero,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  at 
its  height  later  than  the  fifth  of  Nero;  it  had  already  begun 
to  decline  as  early  as  his  second,  A.  U.  808. <)  The  deprival 
of  Felix,  then,  cannot  be  placed  later  than  the  fifth  of  Nero; 
nor,  consequently,  the  appointment  of  Ishmael  later  than 
the  fourth.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  between  the  death  of 
Jonathan,  either  in,  or  after,  the  first  of  Nero,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  Ishmael,  either  in,  or  before,  the  fourth,  there 
was  no  regular  high-priest. 

The  duration  of  this  interregnum  may,  perhaps,  be 
limited  as  follows.  The  appointment  of  Ishmael  is  placed 
in  the  Antiquities  after  the  sedition  between  the  Jews  aAd 

^  B.  ii.  zii.  5.    Ant  xx.  viii.  5.  *  Ant.  xz.  vi.  3.    B.  ii.  xii.  7. 

^  Ant  xz.  viu.  8.  *  Ant  xx.  viii.  5.  B.  ii.  xiii.  3.  "'  Ant  xx.  viii.  9. 
■  Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  i.  4.  65.  •  xiii.  14. 
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the  Greeks  at  Caesarea ;  the  sedition  at  Csesarea  is  placed 
after  the  appearance  of  the  Egyptian  false  prophet;  the 
appearance  of  the  Egyptian  false  prophet  is  placed  after  the 
assassination  of  Jonathan ;  St.  PauPs  arrival  at  Jerusalem 
was  after  that  appearance  alsoP,  but  two  years,  if  not  more, 
prior  to  the  removal  of  Felix  <i;  the  removal  of  Felix  was 
later  than  all  these  events,  yet  not  later  than  the  fifth  of 
Nera  We  may  safely  conclude,  then,  that  the  death  of 
Jonathan  could  not  have  taken  place,  as  not  before  the  first, 
80  neither  after  the  second,  of  Nero ;  and  the  appointment 
of  Ishmael,  as  not  before  the  second,  so  neither  after  the 
fourth,  of  the  same  reign :  and  the  critical  period  during 
which  there  might  be  either  no  high-priest,  or  some  one 
usurping  his  oflice,  or  merely  filling  it  for  a  time,  will  lie 
between  the  last  half  of  the  second,  .and  the  first  of  the 
third,  of  Nero.  That  Ishmael  was  appointed  at  the  last  of 
these  times  I  think  is  imphed  by  a  remarkable  mistake  of 
Joseph  us  himself. 

Antiquities  iii.  xv.  3.  mention  is  made  of  a  famine,  or 
dearth,  in  Judsea,  when  Claudius  was  Emperor,  Ishmael 
was  high-priest,  and  not  long  before  the  Jewish  war ;  all 
which  criteria  cannot  possibly  concur  together  of  any  famine 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius  whatever,  and  more  especially  of 
the  famine  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  and  considered  at  large 
in  the  preceding  Dissertation.  Ishmael  was  never  high- 
priest  under  Claudius  at  all;  in  the  first  year  of  whose 
reign  Herod  Agrippa  appointed  Simon,  called  Cantheras^', 
aod  before  the  third,  Matthias,  son  of  Ananus^  and  Elio- 
naeus,  son  of  Cantheras^:  and  in  the  third,  or  the  fourth, 
Herod  of  Chalcis  appointed  Joseph,  son  of  Camudus",  and 
in  the  seventh,  or  the  eighth,  Ananias  the  son  of  Nebedseus, 
after  whom  the  succession,  until  the  time  of  Ishmael,  was 
perpetuated  in  Jonathan,  the  sou  of  Ananus. 

The  high-priest,  then,  during  the  great  famine,  was  Jo- 
seph, the  son  of  Camudus ;  and  though  Ishmael  had  been 
80,  still  what  happened  at  the  latest,  in  the  fourth  of  Claudius, 

r  Acts  xzL  3}.  38.  1  lb.  xziv.  37.  '  Ant.  Jad.  xix.  vi.  a.  •  lb.  4. 
*  lb.  win.  I.        "  n>.  zx.  I.  a.  3. 
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twenty-two,  or  twenty-three,  years  before  the  beginning  c£ 
the  war,  could  not  be  said  to  hare  happened  but  a  Uttle 
before  it.  The  frequency  of  famines,  however,  besides  the 
great  famine,  at  this  period  of  contemporary  history,  is  a 
well^attested  fact,  and  in  reality  only  the  completion  of  our 
Saviour^s  prediction  to  that  effect,  in  the  prophecy  delivered 
on  mount  Olivet.  Suetonius  alludes  to  Assiduas  sterilitatea, 
and  Tacitus  to  Frugum  egestas,  et  orta  ex  eo  fames ;  both 
towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Claudius;  in  which  they  are 
followed  by  Eusebius  and  by  Oroaus  abo^.  And  if  Dio 
does  not  specify  the  same  things,  it  is  because  after  A.  U. 
80S.  and  the  marriage  of  ClaucUus  and  Agrippina,  he  gives 
no  particulars  at  all,  but  passes  over  the  rest  of  his  reign  in 
sUence.  Yet  in  the  Antiquities,  directly  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  Ishmael,  in  the  description  of  the  violences  con^- 
mitted  by  the  higher  orders  of  the  priests  on  the  inferior, 
there  seems  to  be  clear  intimation  of  some  period  of  dearth^. 
Josephus  might  mean  this,  though  by  a  lapse  of  memory 
he  has  assigned  it  to  the  time  of  Claudius,  and  not  of  Nero; 
a  lapse  of  memory  which  is  eaaly  accounted  for,  if  this,  like 
the  former,  happened  in  the  third  year  of  the  reigning  Em^ 
peror,  and  in  the  first  year  of  the  presiding  high-priest. 
And  this  famine  being  not  quite  nine  years  prior  to  the 
war,  might  well  be  said  to  have  happened  but  a  little  be^ 
fore  it. 

The  power  of  appointing  the  high-priest  rested  at  this 
time  with  the  younger  Agrippai  whose  dominion,  as  pos- 
sessed under  Claudius,  had  been  considerably  enlarged  on 
the  accession  of  Nero*-  Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Claudius  he  was  certainly  absent  at  Rome  7 1  and  if  the 
Agrippa,  who  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  2,  as  commanded  by 
Nero  to  cooperate  with  Corbulo  against  the  Parthians,  and 
upon  the  Euphrates,  was  the  same  with  this  Agrippa  the 
younger,  it  is  plain  that,  whether  he  was  at  Borne,  or  not, 
in  the  first  of  Nero,  the  execution  of  that  commission  kept 

*  Suet  Claud.   18.    Tac.  Ann.  xil.  43.    Oroi.  vii.  6.    Euwb.  Chron. 
"v  XX.  viii.  8.        *  ""  A.Dt.  xx.  yiil.  4.    B.  ii,  ziU.  a.  ^  xz.  vi.  3.    B.  ii. 
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him  at  a  dislaDoe  from  Judaea  until  the  beginning  of  his  se- 
oood  year  at  least.  The  expressions  c^  Tacitus,  Quae,  in 
alios  oonsules  egressa,  oonjunxi,  demonstrate  that  Corbulo 
and  his  allies  were  engaged  upon  it  at  least  till  the  summer 
of  A,  U.  808.  If,  after  this,  the  high-priest  Jonathan,  as 
I  oon&der  the  most  probable  state  of  the  case,  had  been  as- 
swBJnatffd  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  or,  at  the  latest,  at 
the  feast  of  the  Passover  next  ensuing,  and  both  in  the  se* 
oond  c^  Nero,  the  time  when  a  high- priest  was  indispens- 
ably wanted  was  the  recurrence  of  the  day  of  Atonement; 
and,  therefore,  the  time,  by  which  a  successor  to  Jonathan 
would  almost  of  necesaty  be  appointed,  would  be  against 
that  recurrence,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  of  Nero.  But 
the  arrival  of  St  Paul  at  Jerusalem  was  certainly  at  a  Pen- 
tecost^; and  if  this  was  the  Pentecost  between  these  ex- 
tremes, it  was  the  Pentecost  of  the  second  of  Nero,  or  A.  U. 
809.  To  this  conclusion  every  note  of  time,  and  every  in- 
cidental circumstance,  disclosed  in  the  history,  and  any  how 
connected  with  this  arrival,  will  be  found  exactly  to  agree. 

I.  The  Sicarii^,  a  race  of  men  who  had  not  started  up 
before  the  first  of  Nero,  but  who  continued  long  after, 
would  now  be  in  existence,  and  known  as  a  distinct  body. 

II.  The  regular  high-priest,  Jcmathan,  had  been  very 
reomtly  murdered ;  and  no  successor  as  yet  appointed  in 
his  stead:  Ananias,  however,  who  had  once  been  high-priest 
(and  for  two  or  three  years)  himself,  and  was  probably  the 
vicar  of  Jonathan,  even  while  he  was  living,  was  as  likely 
as  any  one  to  be  acdng  for  him ;  and  yet  could  not  be  known 
nor  recognized  as  the  regular  high-priest. 

III.  The  Egyptian  impostor,  whose  appearance  is  al- 
luded to  in  the  Acts,  and  which  both  the  Antiquities  and 
the  War  mention  after  the  death  of  Jonathan  S  must  very 
lately  have  been  defeated,  or  at  least  have  appeared  in  Je- 
rusalem ;  a  conclusion  which  the  suspicion  of  Ly^as,  that 
Su  Paul  might  be  this  same  person,  is  enough  of  itself  to 

>  Acts  XX.  i6.    xxi.  37.  ^  Acts  xxi.  3S.    Snidas  tmofit.    Ant  Jtid. 

IX.  Tiii.  5.     B.  ti.  xiii.  3.  «  Acts  xxi.  38.    Ant.  Jud.  xx.  viii.  6.    B.  ii. 
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suggest.  Josephus  also  diews  Uiat  the  impostor  was  not 
made  prisoner,  though  his  followers  were  attacked  and  dis- 
persed. All  this  might  have  taken  place  between  the  pass- 
over  and  the  Pentecost  of  A.  U.  809.  * 

IV.  Felix  was  now  the  acting  procurator,  and  he  had 
performed  such  services  to  the  community  at  large  as  might 
give  occasion  to  the  complimentary  language  of  Tertullus^^; 
for  he  had,  before  this,  made  prisoner  Eleazar,  a  chief  cap- 
tain of  the  A]}(rra},  who  had  previously  infested  the  country 
with  impunity  for  twenty  years^;  and  he  was  still  em- 

*  As  to  the  means  of  reconciling  the  account,  which  Josephus 
has  given  of  this  impostor,  with  the  above  allusion  to  his  history 
in  the  Acts,  I  entirely  agree  in  the  solution  proposed  by  Lardner. 
The  interrogation  of  Lysias  related  to  such  of  his  followers,  as  he 
had  originally  led  with  him  out  of  Jerusalem,  which  might  be 
only  four  thousand  ;  the  account  of  his  defeat  in  Josephus,  to 
those  whom  he  was  bringing  back  with  him  thither  from  the  wil- 
derness, when  Felix  met  him  and  put  him  to  the  rout,  which 
might  be  as  many  as  thirty  thousand. 

It  is  manifest  from  Josephus  that  he  was  once,  but  only  once, 
in  Jerusalem,  very  probably  at  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  A.  U.  809. 
and  that,  before  his  departure  to  the  wilderness;  but  that  he  was 
returning  thither  again,  by  way  of  mount  Olivet,  when  he  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Roman  governor.  The  statement  of  the  numbers 
killed  or  taken  prisoners,  in  consequence  of  this  attack,  relates  to 
a  part  of  his  history  not  mentioned  in  tlie  Acts ;  and  however 
differently  it  may  be  represented  in  the  Antiquities  compared  with 
the  War,  concerns  the  reconciliation  of  Josephus  with  himself, 
not  with  St.  Luke ;  yet  Dr.  Lardner*s  solution  of  this  difficulty 
also  appears  to  me  perfectly  just  and  natural. 

I  think,  however,  that  at  the  time  of  St.  PauFs  arrival  in  Jeru- 
salem, he  had  not  yet  returned,  nor  did  so  until  some  time  after- 
wards. The  language  of  Lysias  clearly  implies  that  he  had  been, 
indeed,  in  Jerusalem,  and  led  out  thence  a  body  of  men  into  the 
wilderness  -,  but  it  also  implies  that,  as  yet,  no  more  had  been 
heard,  or  was  known,  about  him.  His  defeat,  then,  by  Felix 
would  be  properly  when  St.  P^ul  was  at  Caesarea. 

'  Acts  zxiv.  3.  *  Ant  Jad.  xx.  viii.  5.    B.  ii.  uii.  9. 
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ployed  duly  in  capturing,  and  putting  to  death,  numbers 
of  the  same  description  of  persons^ 

V.  He  had  been  many  years  in  office,  as  St.  Paul  re- 
minds himS;  which  may  thus  be  proved. 

Orosius  pkces  the  appointment  of  Cumanus  in  the 
seventh  of  Claudius  b;  nor  does  Josephus,  as  we  have  seen 
in  the  last  Dissertation,  militate  against  this  supposition.  It 
is  more  probable,  however,  that  his  appointment  is  to  be 
placed  actuallj  in  the  summer  of  his  eighth.  On  this  prin- 
djde  the  disturbance  at  the  Passover*,  which  followed  soon 
after  his  appointment,  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have 
happened  at  the  Passover  in  the  ninth  of  Claudius,  A.  U. 
802.  Between  this  and  the  Passover  mentioned  in  the 
War^^,  shewing  that  the  feast  generally  only  alluded  to  in 
the  Antiquities  was  a  Passover^,  including  the  fresh  out- 
rage oMninitted  on  Stephanus,  and  the  insurrectionary  war. 
&re  with  the  Samaritans,  there  could  have  been  only  one 
year'^s  interval;  for  which  conclusion  there  is  this  additional 
reason,  that  the  feast,  in  going  up  to  ^hich  the  Galileans 
were  waylaid  by  the  Samaritans,  is  called  ^TXeo^,  ^  koprvj. 

The  degree  of  estimation,  in  which  the  feast  of  Taber- 
nacles more  particularly  was  held,  justifies  us,  apriori^  in 
supposing  the  allusion  to  be  to  this  feast.  T^;  Sxi}von}y/a; 
hrroffing*  ^oprij  S*  eoTiv  oetrn}  xap*  i^fuv  wig  ret  fuiXirrot  rijpoufteyi] — 
'O  T^(  SxijVGinjyia;  xoupog*  hpriii  <r^lpa.  vapa  toi$  'Efipahif 
ttywranii  xa)  /xeyion);— -Mijywv  Si  6  ?|98ofto;,  xoirot.  icav  rrof,  ko^ 
rm  lA^f  rijy  ftcyf<m)irin — The  usage  of  Josephusi^,  and  the 
similar  usage  of  the  Rabbinical  writers^  ^  posteriorly  con- 
firm  the  supposiuon.  On  this  principle  it  would  be  the 
feast  of  Tabemades  A.  U.  802.  or  in  the  ninth  of  Claudius 
also,  when  this  event  too  happened.  The  next  Passover, 
which  was  going  on  when  Quadratus  paid  a  visit  to  Jeru- 

'  B.  u.  xlfi.  a.  >  Acts  tlW.  io.  ^  ril.  6.  *  Ant.  Jnd.  xx. 

T.  3.    B.  ii.  zii.  I.  ^  ii.  xii.  6.  *  xx.  ▼!.  9.  "  Ant.  Jud.  xr. 

1U.3.    TiU.  IF.  I.    Fbilo  De  Septen.  et  Fest  T183.  ■  Ant  xiii.  xiii.  5. 

B.  i.  ir.  3.  Ant.  xir.  xi.  5.  3. 4.  B.  i.  xi.  6.  xx,  ix.  3.  i.  xxii.  2.  Com- 
pare also  Pint  Moralia  i.  514.  Wyttenbachii.  and  Ant  Jud.  xiii.  viii.  3. 
Plot  CooFiTal.  Quast  ir.  6.  •  Maim.  De  ^diiicio  Templi.  i.  16.  Annott 
Be  Sacris  Solemn,  ii.  4.  Annott  De  jnre  jurando.  i.  Annott. 
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saleDiy  was  consequently  the  Faasoyer  of  A.  U*  808.  the 
tenth  of  Claudius. 

Now,  before  he  paid  this  visit,  be  had  already  sent  the 
former  high-priest  Ananias,  if  not  also  the  newly*appointed 
high-priest  Jonathan,  and  the  procurator  Cumanus,  all  to 
Rome,  to  answer  for  themselves  before  Claudius  in  com- 
monP:  they  were  sent,  therefore,  between  the  feast  of  Ta- 
bernacles, A.  U.  802.  and  the  Passover,  A.  U.  803.  The 
result  was  that  not  only  did  the  Jews  obtain  a  favourable 
hearing  from  the  Emperor,  but  Jonathan,  by  his  personal 
intercesfflon,  is  said  to  have  got  Fehx  the  appointment  to 
the  procuratorship  in  the  room  of  Cumanus^.  If  so,  he 
would  be  appointed  in  the  tenth  of  Claudius,  A.  U.  803. 
from  whidi  time  to  A.  U.  809.  in  the  second  of  Nero,  he 
would  have  been  ax  years  in  office ;  a  longer  period  than 
had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  governor  since  Gratus,  or  Pi- 
late ;  and,  perhaps,  to  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  influence 
of  his  brother  Pallas  (through  Agrippina)  with  Claudius. 

VI.  Drusilla  was  now  the  wife  of  Fehx.  DrusilU  was 
one  of  the  daughters  of  Herod  Agrippa  and  Cyprus,  and, 
consequently,  by  both  her  parents  a  Jewess;  and  at  the 
time  of  her  father^s  death,  A.  U.  796.  she  is  said  to  have 
been  six  years  old,  which  probably  means  in  her  seventh 
year^^:  in  the  thirteenth  of  Claudius,  A.  U.806.  ten  years 
after,  she  had  been  married  to  Azizus,  King  of  Emesa,  who, 
however,  died  A.  U.  807.  or  808.  in  the  first  of  Nerb»: 
and  even  before  his  death  Drusilla  had  been  persuaded  to 
leave  him,  and  to  marry  Felix*;  to  whom  she  continued 
united  until  A.  U.  832.  in  the  reign  of  Titus,  when  both 
she,  and  a  son  whom  she  had  borne  him,  perished  by  the 
eruption  of  mount  Vesuvius^.  Suetonius,  in  allusion  to 
this  marriage  among  others,  calls  Felix,  Trium  reginarum 
maritum^.  It  is  certain,  then,  that  he  and  Drusilla  were 
living  tf^ther  in  marriage,  in  the  second  of  Nero,  A.  U. 
809. 

p  Ant.  XX,  W.  a.    B.  ii.  xii.  6.  4  Ant  xz.  vi.  3.    fi.  ii.  xil.  7.    Ast. 

XX.  Yiii.  5.  '  Ant.  xix.  ix.  i.  *  xx.  viii.  4.    ni.  i.  3.  '  Did. 

Ixvi.  ao.  34.    26. 18.         "  Claud.  aS. 
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VII.  St.  Paul  had  not  been  in  Jerusalem  for  some  jean 
beCnre  this  time"".  When  he  last  was  there,  it  was,  as  I 
sbaQ  prove  hereafter,  A«U.  805.  at  the  Passoyer  in  the 
twelfth  of  Claudius;  from  whence  to  the  Pentecost  in  the 
second  of  Nero,  there  would  be  four  years^  and  two  months^ 
ioterval:  and  he  came  now,  as  we  shall  also  see,  charged 
with  the  contributions  of  the  Churches  of  Aaa  Minor,  and 
of  Acbaia,  towards  the  necessities  of  die  Churdi  of  Jerusa^ 
lem;  that  is,  of  his  nation, 

VIII.  Felix,  who  left  Paul  in  ccmfinement  behind  him, 
with  a  view  to  conciliate  the  Jews^,  had  some  reason  for 
wishing  to  oblige  them:  the  dispute  about  Caesarea,  in 
which  he  had  taken  so  decided  a  part  against  the  Jewish 
inhabitants,  and  in  behalf  of  the  Greeks,  and  when  so  many 
lives  were  lost,  must  have  happened  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Nero,  and  in  the  last  year  of  his  administratioQ^. 

IX.  When  Paul  was  tried  before  Festus,  Ishmad  had 
been  some  time  appointed,  and  was  certainly  the  acting 
high-priest.  And  it  is  observable  that  this  high-priest, 
whosoever,  be  was,  is  no  loiter  called  the  high-priest  Ana- 
nias, as  he  had  been  repeatedly  befbrey ;  but  simply  the 
high-priest'.  Yet  Festus  speaks  still  of  the  high-priests  ^ 
as  if  there  were  sdll  more  than  one  of  them ;  and  this  also 
would  be  literaUy  the  case ;  sinoe^  though  Ishmad  might  be 
tituhur  and  acting  hi^-priest,  Ananias  might  yet  be  his 
vicar,  and  the  next  in  dignity  to  him.  He  is  called  high- 
priest  by  Josephus,  even  after  the  appointment  of  Jesus, 
the  son  of  Damnseus^ ;  and  he  is  still  so  called,  even  when 
BauFs  pr<^hecy  against  him  was  accomplished,  in  his  being 
assassinated  by  the  partisans  c^  Manahem,  at  the  outset  of 
the  Jewish  war^.  Nor  must  he  be  here  confounded  with 
the  younger  Ananus,  whose  death  is  also  mentioned,  but  at 
a  later  period,  and  in  a  different  way\ 

I  have  said  notlung  hitherto  concerning  the  discrepancy 
respecting  the  successive  administrations  of  Cumanus  and  oi 

*  Acts  xdr.  17.  *  xxiv.  37.  >  Ant.  Jud.  xx.  yiii.  7.    B.  ii.  xiii.  7. 

'  Acta  xzifi.  3.    zziv.  i.  '  zxr.  a.    xxv.  15.  •  AdL  zx.  ix.  a. 

&  ii.  xTiL  9.    Acta  xxiii.  3.  ^  B.  It.  ▼.  i.  a.    i?.  iii.  9.  7. 
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12  Prophecy  of  the  Seventy  weeks ;  diss.  i. 

Felix,  which  exists  between  the  accounts  of  Josephus  and 
of  Tacitus ;  because,  however  great  this  discrepancy  might 
be,  it  must  be  unquestionable  that  a  Jewish  historian  ought 
to  be  more  entitled  to  credit,  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  Ju- 
daea, than  a  Roman :  nor  would  this  be  tlie  only  instance 
where  Tacitus  might  be  convicted  of  either  a  want  of  cor- 
rect information,  or  of  a  culpable  haste  and  inaccuracy,  with 
reference  to  this  country  in  particular.  But  as  to  Josephus 
— ^in  this  portion  of  his  history  he  must  have  written  in 
some  degree  from  personal  observation ;  for  he  was  thirteen 
or  fourteen  years  old  in  the  tenth  of  Claudius,  and,  if  we 
may  believe  his  own  account,  so  forward  in  intellectual  pro- 
ficiency, that,  even  at  that  age,  the  doctors  of  the  Law  used 
to  consult  him  on  difficult  questions^.  - 

The  discrepancy,  after  all,  is  not  insuperable :  Tacitus 
attests  that  Quadratus  was  Prsefect  of  Sjrria  not  only  before, 
or  in,  the  eleventh  of  Claudius,  but  long  after  it;  and  that  in 
the  twelfth  Felix  was  governor  of  Judaea,  and  had  been 
Pridem  impositus^^.  The  coins  of  Quadratus,  still  extant, 
be^  only  from  A.  U.  808. ^  at  which  time  it  is  certain  he 
must  have  been  long  in  office.  I  should  conjecture  that  he 
wisLs  appointed  in  the  ninth  of  Claudius,  A.  U.  802 ;  and 
that  he  had  not  long  been  come  into  the  province  when  the 
Jewish  and  Samaritan  deputies,  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
pute of  the  two  nations,  had  their  audience  of  him  at  Tyre. 
His  predecessor,  Cassius  Longinus,  had  succeeded  to  Vibius 
Marsus  after  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa,  A.  U.  796 :  and 
one  of  his  coins  proves  him  to  have  been  in  office  A.  U.  798. 
at  least^.  Hence  he  might  well  be  superseded  in  A.  U. 
802.  Nor  is  this  supposition  inconsistent  with  the  testi- 
mony of  TacitusS,  who  makes  Cassius  still  president  of  Sy- 
ria, when  Meherdates  was  sent  from  Rome  to  be  placed  on 
the  throne  of  Parthia,  A.  U.  802 :  and  Cassius  the  person 
who  conducted  him  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  This 
service  would  be  performed  by  the  summer  of  that  year; 


«  Vit  2.         '  Ann.  xii.  45.  54.    xiv.  x6.  •  EckeL  iii.  280.  ^  lb. 

loc.  cit.  >  Ann.  xii.  11.  12. 
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aod  it  WQuld  still  be  possible  for  Cassius  to  have  been  su- 
perseded in  the  ensuing  autumn. 

Now  it  is  not  improbable  that,  when  Cumanus  was  ap- 
poiiited  in  the  eighth  of  Claudius,  A.  U.  801.  (the  very  year 
before  Claudius,  a  few  days  after  December  the  S9th,  cele- 
bated  his  marriage  with  Agrippina^,  whom  the  influence 
of  Pallas  had  raised  to  that  dignity  above  her  rivals,)  or 
early  in  the  next  year,  Felix  also  might  be  sent  out  in  some 
ovordinate  capacity;  and  that  the  high-priest,  Jonathan, 
vho  is  said  to  have  personally  solicited  his  appointment  to 
the  procuratorship  after  Cumanus,  first  became  acquainted 
with  him  in  Judasa,  and  not  at  Rome. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  two  historians  are  agreed 
as  to  the  main  facts,  that  the  Galileans  had  gone  to  war 
with  the  Samaritans;  that  Roman  soldiers  had  been  killed; 
that  Quadratus  was  presiding  governor  of  Syria ;  that  he 
had  authority  to  try  the  Jewish  procurator  himself;  that 
Fehx  was,  or  might  have  been,  present  at  the  trial  of  Cu- 
manus; and  that  all  these  things  might  have  happened 
about  the  ninth  of  Claudius :  while  Josephus  in  particular 
will  shew  that  the  agitation  in  the  province  could  not  have 
been  finally  quelled  (partly  by  the  punishment  of  the  most 
turbulent  among  the  Jews,  and  partly  by  that  of  the  Ro« 
man  tribune  Celer)  before  his  tenths 

Suetonius,  by  placing  the  appointment  of  Felix  over  Ju- 
daea after  the  adoption  of  Nero,  is  so  far  in  favour  of  Jose- 
phus^; for  it  is  the  practice  of  this  biographer,  though  he 
does  not  relate  the  whole  of  any  Ufe  in  historical  order,  yet 
to  relate  such  portions  of  it,  as  he  classes  together,  in  the 
order  in  which  they  followed  each  other.  Nero  was  adopted 
by  Claudius,  according  to  Tacitus,  A.  U.  803.  meunte^; 
according  to  Suetonius,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  age ; 
which  eleventh  year  was  completed  December  the  fifteenth, 
A.  U.  801. 'Q  This  would  fix  the  time  of  his  adoption  to 
A.  U.802.  vneuntCy  when  he  had  entered  on  his  twelfth 
year,  at  the  latest ;  so  that,  on  this  point  Tacitus  is  at  va- 

^  Ti£.  Amu  xii.  5. 8.  Snet.  Oaod.  29.  *  Ant.  xx.  vi.  2.  3.  B.  ii.  zii.  7. 
^  Qand.  37.  38.  >  Ann.  xii.  35.  <■  Ner.  7. 6.    Capitol.  Luc.  Vcr.  i. 
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rianoe  with  Suetonius;  and  yet  that  Suetonius  is  more  in 
the  right  may  be  proved  from  Tacitus  himself.  « 

At  the  time  of  this  adoption  Nero  was  oommitted  to  the 
tuition  of  Seneca*";  and  to  this  tuition  he  had  been  com- 
mitted fourteen  years,  in  the  eighth  of  N^^^)  that  is,  be- 
tween October  IS.  A.  U.  814.  and  October  18.  A.  U.  815. 
This  might  possibly  be  the  case,  if  the  first  year  of  his  tui^ 
tion  was  A.  U.  801.  exe^mte^  or  80S.  iineu7i;te  ;  but  not  if  it 
was  A.  U.  803.  Nero,  then,  must  have  been  adopted  in 
the  ninth  of  Claudius  at  the  latest;  and,  consequently, 
Felix,  appointed  to  Judaea  after  this  adoption,  might  have 
been  appointed  in  the  tenth ;  but  could  not  have  been  be^ 
fore  it. 

The  second  of  the  pcnnts  of  time,  which  I  originally  pro- 
posed to  consider,  is  not  less  critical  than  the  first;  but, 
after  what  has  been  already  established,  will  be  found,  per- 
haps, to  be  even  more  so. 

When  St.  Paul,  upon  leaving  Athens^  was  arrived,  for 
the  first  time,  at  Corinth,  he  met  there  with  Aquila  and 
Priscilla,  who  were  recently  come  from  Italy,  because  Clau« 
dius  had  commanded  all  Jews  to  depart  from  Rome^.  I  have 
shewn  elsewhere?  that,  in  almost  every  instance  of  a  jour- 
ney from  Italy  to  Asia,  Corinth  was  the  regular  thorough- 
fare ;  and  if  Aquila  was  a  native  of  Pontus,  it  is  probable 
he  was  returning  to  Asia ;  a  conjecture,  which  is  so  far  con- 
firmed by  the  subsequent  course  of  events,  that  it  appears 
he  left  Corinth  at  the  same  time  with  St.  Paul,  and  after- 
wards settled  in  Ephesus<l.  Nor  had  he  long  been  arrived 
in  Corinth  when  St.  Paul  also  came  thither ;  nor,  conse- 
quently, had  the  decree  of  Claudius,  by  which  the  Jews 
had  been  expelled  from  Rome  or  Italy,  been  long  in  force. 

Now  a  great  'number  of  Jews,  most  of  them  Uheriini  ge^ 
neris,  or  the  descendants  of  such  as,  having  originally  been 
brought  to  Rome  in  the  capacity  of  slaves,  had  recovered 
thrir  freedom,  were  living  there  in  the  time  of  Augustus 
and  of  Tiberius— and  even  before  that— 4n  the  quarter 

■  Nor.  7.  6.  ■  Ann.  xvr,  53.         •  Acts  xvffi.  i.  a.         r  Vol.  i.  Diss. 

H.  8S.         4  Acts  xviii.  iS.  19.  24.  26. 
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caUed  Tnms  Tiberim>^:  oght  thousand  concurred  in  the 
peddon  agaiiut  Ardielaus,  sent  from  the  mother  country, 
A.U.  751*;  four  thousand  were  transported  to  Sardinia 
A.U.  772<;  and  at  the  beg^ning  of  the  reign  of  Claudius 
their  numbers  were  become  so  considerable,  that  it  was  not 
thought  safe,  or  pvacticable,  to  expel  them  the  city,  though 
they  were  fdrlndden  to  assemble  together".  This  being  the 
case,  it  becomes  presumptively  an  argument  that  they  would 
not  have  been  expressly  driven  from  Rome  at  any  subse- 
quent period,  except  for  some  great  and  urgent  reason ; 
and  that  they  were  so  expelled  some  time  in  the  r»gn  of 
Ckudius  is  attested  in  general  by  Suetonius,  as  well  as  by 
St.  Luke^;  though  he  may  have  mistaken  the  cause,  or  as* 
Bgned  it  only  in  part,  when  he  ascribes  it  to  their  constant 
disturbances^  impuUore  Chresto;  tor  Christianity,  as  we 
have  seen^,  had  certainly  reached  Rome  early  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius ;  and,  even  in  the  time  oi  Lactantius,  Chrestus 
was  still  a  common  mistake  of  pronundation  for  Christus^. 

It  is  a  critical  coincideDce,  however,  that  Suetonius  places 
this  expulsioD,  about  the  same  time  with  the  occasion  when 
ao  embassy  of  Parthians  and  Armenians  was  present  in 
Home*  This  embassy^  I  have  little  doubt^  is  the  embassy 
alluded  to  by  TadtusX,  A.  U.  802.  when  they  came  to  ask 
for  Meherdates.  It  is  placed  also  about  the  same  time  with 
the  restitution  of  their  liberty  to  the  Rhodians,  taken  away 
A-U.797.*  vdiich  restitution  Tacitus  places  A.  U.  806. » 
but  Suetonius  A.  U.  804.^  in  some  consulate  of  Claudius, 
which  must  hav^>een  his  fifth. 

Jerome,  in  his  C(Nnmentary  on  Dan.  ix.^  quotes  from 
Apolhnarius  of  Laodioea  the  following  passage :  Postea  •  . 
ab  octavo  Claudii  Csesaris  anno,  contra  Judseos  Romana 
anna  correpta — .  Jb  octavo  means  after  the  eighth,  and 
dierefore  in  the  ninth;  just  as,  in  a  like  expression  of  Ter- 

'  Fhilo  4e  Legat.  1014.  Suet  JnL  84.  •  Ant  Jad.  zviL  xi.  x.  B.  H. 
n.  I.  *  Ant.  xTiii.  ill.  5.    Tac  Ann.  ii.  85.    Suet  Tib.  36.    Dio.  Ix.  6. 

•  Wo.  loc  dt  »  Cland.  25.  •  Vol.  1.  Dias.  ii.  97.  »  Dc  Vera 

Sap>.  IT.  7.  J  Ann.  xii.  10.  '  £Ho.  U.  24.  *  Ann.  xii.  58. 

^  Nera.  7.  «  Oper.  iii.  1 114. 
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lullian^a^,  a  duodecimo^  meant  i^Ur  the  twelfth^  and,  conse- 
quently, in  the  thirteenth.  Now,  from  whatsoever  authority 
this  statement  was  derived,  it  is  supported  by  Orosius  also^; 
who  distinctly  places  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Rome 
in  the  ninth  of  Claudius :  and  what  is  more,  it  is  entirely  in 
unison  with  the  implicit  testimony  of  Joeephus.  The  dis* 
turbance  at  the  passover ;  the  subsequent  outrage  on  Ste- 
phanus,  the  Emperor^s  freed-man  and  fiscal  procurator; 
the  tumultuary  warfare  between  the  Galileans  and  the  Sa- 
maritans— all  events  of  the  same  year,  A.  U.  802 — ^were  the 
most  natural  and  most  likely  causes  of  this  act  of  severity 
towards  the  Jews;  whose  conduct,  as  regarded  at  Rome, 
and  until  the  rupture  had  been  satisfactorily  adjusted, 
partly  by  the  Jewish  deputies,  and  partly  by  the  interces- 
sion of  the  younger  Agrippa,  would  be  looked  on  as  a  direct 
rebellion.  Tacitus  expresses  himself  strongly  to  this  effect; 
Arsissetque  hello  provincial — and  Josephus  shews  that,  if 
actual  war  was  prevented,  it  was  by  only  the  prayers,  re- 
monstrances, and  entreaties,  of  the  rulers,  or  chief  Jews, 
themselves;  whose  efforts  and  expedients  to  disarm  the  in- 
furiated passions  of  the  common  people  he  describes  very 
much  to  the  lifes.  Certain  it  is,  that  a  breach  with  the 
Roman  government  was  never  so  near  at  any  time  before 
the  final  revolt  as  now,  and  in  the  last  year  of  Caius ;  and 
to  these  two  occasions,  in  particular,  I  am  persuaded  our 
Saviour  alluded  in  the  prophecy  upon  the  mount,  when  he 
told  the  disciples  that  they  should  hear  of  wars  and  ru- 
mours, or  tidings,  of  wars,  but  should  ^n^  no  actual  war : 
the  storm,  once  and  again,  should  gather  over  Judaea,  on 
the  point  of  bursting  upon  it ;  and  once  and  again,  as  the 
event  proves,  it  should  be  seen  to  pass  away  without  effect, 
because  the  end  would  not  be  as  yet. 

The  number  of  Jews,  inhabitants  of  Rome,  was  certainly 
too  considerable  to  be  tolerated  there,  with  confidence  or 
safety,  if  the  mother  country  was  in  a  state  of  revolt.  But 
the  news  of  what  had  happened  in  Judasa,  especially  of 

'  Vol.  i.  Diss.  xi.  436.         *  vii.  6.        ''Ann.  xii.  54.        c  Ant  xx.  vk  i. 
B.  ii.  xii.  5. 
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what  had  happened  after  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  (which 
in  A.  U.  802.  when  the  Passover  was  celebrated  April  6.** 
must  have  begun  to  be  celebrated  on  or  about  Septem- 
bor  80.)  would  not  be  received  at  Rome,  under  two  or  three 
months  afterwards ;  that  is,  before  December,  A.  U.  802.  or 
January,  A.  U.  803.  at  the  earliest.  The  decree  of  expulsion 
might  follow  soon  after  this;  and  in  two  or  three  weeks 
time,  subsequently,  Aquila  might  arrive  in  Corinth ;  where 
he  had  certainly  been  some  time,  longer  or  shorter,  before 
St.  Paul  also  came  thither.  If  we  place,  then,  this  meeting 
at  CcMinth  about  the  spring  of  A.  U.  803.  we  place  it  in  all 
probability  about  the  truth. 

I  have  now,  I  think,  ascertained  two  dates,  the  earlier  of 
which  fixes  the  time  of  St.  PauPs  first  visit  to  the  peninsula 
of  Greece;,  and  the  later,  the  time  of  his  last  visit  to  Jeru- 
salem, recorded  in  the  Acts.  With  a  view  to  the  detail  of 
intermediate  particulars,  I  will  assume  only  that  he  set  out 
on  his  second  general  circuit,  Acts  xv.  86.  about  the  same 
petiod  in  the  year  as  when  he  set  out  on  his  first,  viz. 
May  26.  the  Pentecost  of  A.  U.  802;  or  between  that,  and 
April  5.  the  date  of  the  preceding  Passover.  The  subse- 
quent course  and  direction  of  his  journey  along  the  extent 
of  Aaa  Minor,  from  Antioch,  through  Syria  and  Cilicia 
first,  by  land  as  far  as  to  Alexandria  Troas,  and  from  thence 
through  Macedonia,  Thessaly,  and  Attica,  until  he  came  to 
Corinth,  including  the  time  taken  up  by  the  residence  in 
particular  places,  both  those,  where  such  residences  are  not 
spedfied,  and  those,  where  they  are,  as  at  Troas,  Philippi, 
Thessalonica,  Beroea,  and  Athens,  do  necessarily  require 
that  we  should  allow  the  space  of  a  year  for  the  transaction  of 
eveiy  thing,  between  Acts  xv.  86.  and  xviii.  1;  though  this 
interval  is  not  too  little :  for  it  is  clear  that  St.  Paul  did  not 
make  a  practice  of  staying  every  where;  and  we  may  infer 
fiom  the  narrative  in  the  Acts,  compared  also  with  the  Epi- 
sdes  to  Philippi  and  to  Thessalonica',  that  he  stayed  as  long 
in  eadi  of  these  cities  as  he  had  ever  stayed  any  where  else; 

^  Vol.  i.  Diss.  ▼.        *  I  These,  i.  6.  ii.  9.    2  Thess.  iii.  8.    Philipp.  It.  16. 
VOL.  II.  C 
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and  yet  the  length  of  the  stay  at  the  latter  does  not  appear 
to  have  exceeded  three  weeks  k. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  44.  and  A.  U.  797.  in  which  St. 
Paul  set  out  on  his  first  drcuit,  the  Passover  was  celebrated 
March  31 ;  and  the  day  of  Pentecost  feU  on  May  21 :  and 
St.  PauPs  first  circuit,  we  have  assumed,  began  about  that 
time.  Between  this  time,  and  the  Pentecost,  May  S6.  A.  U« 
802.  which  we  have  assumed  as  the  beginning  of  his  second 
circuit,  there  was  just  a  five  years^  interval ;  to  be  filled  up, 
first,  by  the  time  occupied  on  the  first  circuit  before  the  re- 
turn to  Andoch ;  or  between  Acts  xiii.  4.  and  xiv.  26 :  se* 
condly,  by  the  residence  at  Antioch  postericv  to  the  return, 
but  before  the  beginning  of  the  dispute  with  the  Judaizmg 
teachers ;  that  is,  between  Acts  xiv.  27.  and  xv.  1 :  thirdly, 
by  the  mission  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  conference  there,  in 
consequence  of  this  dispute;  or  between  Acts  xv.  2.  and 
XV.  29 :  and  fourthly,  by  the  return  to  Antioch,  and  con- 
tinuance of  the  rendence  there,  posterior  to  all  the  former 
events,  but  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  next  genend 
circuit;  or  between  Acts  xv.  80.  and  xv.  85.  For  one  and 
all  of  these  transactions  the  period  of  five  years  is  not  too 
long  an  interval ;  especially,  as  independent  of  the  duratioii 
of  the  circuit  itself,  the  residence  at  Antioch  both  before 
and  after  the  conference  in  Jerusalem,  it  is  either  affirmed 
or  implied,  Xxxk.  up  no  little  time  \ 

The  details  of  the  five  years  would  be  of  no  importance 
to  our  general  argument,  and  so  far  might  be  distributed  as 
we  pleased.  I  cannot  help  conjecturing,  however,  that  the 
time  of  the  council  of  Jerusalem,  at  which  the  question, 
whether  the  Gentile  converts  to  Christianity  became  sub- 
ject, in  consequence  of  their  conv^sion,  to  the  Law  of 
Moses,  or  not,  was  formally  discussed  and  settled,  and 
which  was,  therefore,  a  cardinal  period  in  the  progress  of 
the  Christian  scheme  as  concerned  them,  is  to  be  placed 
A.  U.  800.  or  801.  exactly  at  seven  years^  interval  from  the 
time  of  the  conversion  of  Cornelius.     This  supposition  is 

*«  Acts  xTii.  a.  *  Acts  xiv.  28.  xv.  35. 
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mamfestly  pomble;  and  it  derives  some  support  from  the 
language  of  St.  Peter,  Acts  xv.  7.  a^  iif^pwif  ofxp^loov,  which 
18  seen  from  verse  14 — lower  down — ^in  the  speech  of  St. 
James,  Id  be  equivalent  simply  to  wpatovy  or  at  the  utmost 
to  tar  ofyyis.  The  fact  alluded  to  in  each  instance  is  clearly 
die  opening  of  the  Grospel  to  the  Gentiles,  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  St.  Peter  in  the  conversion  of  ComeUus ;  and 
this  being  spoken  of  as  a  somewhat  remote  event — as  what 
had  happened  a  good  while  ago,  or  at  first — ^it  is  more  na* 
tundly  to  be  understood  of  a  period  of  six  or  seven  years^ 
than  of  merely  three  or  four.     But  to  proceed. 

The  anivid  dl  St  Paul  at  Corinth,  then,  about  a  year 
after  the  commencement  of  his  second  journey,  would  be 
about  the  spring  of  A.  U.  808 ;  and,  consequently,  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  tenth  of  Clauitius,  which  begaii  that 
year  on  January  the  SMth.  The  last  places  which  he  visited, 
and,  as  die  course  of  the  history  proves,  not  many  weeks 
before  his  arrival  at  Athens,  were  Philip{N,  Thessalonica, 
and  Beroea ;  all  which  it  is  to  be  presumed  would  be  visited 
A.U.808:  and  it  is  some  rii(^t  confirmation  c^  the  pre- 
sumption that  the  language  ascribed  to  the  enemies  of  Paul, 
first  at  Philippi,  and  again  at  Thessalonica  "*,  points  to  a 
period!  when  Christiamty  must  have  pervaded  the  worJdy 
which  it  might  be  said  to  have  pervaded,  when  it  had  once 
reached  Borne ;  and,  also,  to  the  knowledge  of  some  dogma 
or  decree  of  the  existing  Emperor,  hostile  to  the  Jews,  and 
espeoally  binding  on  Roman  citizens :  which  might  be  that 
very  edict  of  Claudius,  which  he  issued  about  this  time, 
commanding  die  Jews  to  leave  Rome  and  Italy :  and,  con- 
sequently, laying  them  under  a  public  ban,  and  forbidding 
Rixnan  dtisens  ki  particular  to  give  dion  any  encourage- 
ment. 

It  is  a  mudi  more  critical  dicumatanoe  in  order  to  the 
same  conclusion,  that  the  fiivt  half  of  the  ninth  of  Claudius, 
A.  U.  802.  when  St.  Paul  set  out  on  this  second  mission, 
was^  as  I  ahaD  prove  hereafter,  die  dose  of  a  sabbatic  year : 

■  Acts  xvi.  II.  xFii.  6. 7. 
c2 
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which  was  always  a  year  of  scardty  among  the  Jews.  Nor 
yet  was  it  the  case  with  the  Jews  only,  that  the  ninth  of 
Claudius  was  a  year  of  dearth ;  but  according  to  Eusebius, 
in  Chronico,  it  was  the  case  in  Greece  also.  He  speaks  of 
a  famine  in  Greece,  in  the  ninth  of  Claudius,  A.  U.  802; 
when  the  moditcs  or  peck  of  com,  (o-jtou,)  rose  to  six  drachmas 
or  denarii  in  price,  that  is,  to  six  times  its  usual  value. 
The  ordinary  price  of  the  modius  of  bread-corn  was  one 
drachma,  or  denarius,  and  not  more ;  hence  it  is^  that  in  the 
book  of  Revelations,  to  express  the  severity  of  a  dearth,  the 
choenix  or  three  half^pints  measure  of  such  corn  alone, 
(that  is,  so  much  as  would  maintain  one  man  for  a  day,) 
is  put  at  a  denarius  in  price  5  about  eleven  times  its  usual 
rate  °.  There  are  other  occasions  in  the  course  of  contem- 
porary events,  as  well  as  before  <>,  when  the  price  of  wheat 
rose  much  higher  than  usual ;  but  scarcely  any,  under  or- 
dinary circumstances,  when  it  seems  to  have  been  higher 
than  this.  The  use  which  I  make  of  the  knowledge  of  this 
fact  is  as  follows. 

It  m^ht  be  collected  from  2  Cor.  xi.  8,  9.  alone^  that 
St.  Paul  came  to  Corinth  at  a  time  of  dearth^  or  when  he 
was  likely  to  have  wanted ;  nor  would  he  make  a  merit  to 
the  Corinthians  of  having  taken  nothing  from  them,  if -there 
were  not  some  particular  reason  why  he  should.  The  same 
inference  seems  to  be  deducible  from  1  Thess.  ii.  9*  and 
2  Thess.  iii.  8.  also :  he  might  have  been  grievoua  to  this 
Church,  if  he  had  not  purposely  abstained  from  being  so. 
What,  then,  are  we  to  conclude  ?  The  wants  of  St.  Paul  at 
Corinth  had  been  supplied  by  the  brethren  who  came  from 
Macedonia?,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  proves  that 
they  had  been  supplied  from  that  part  of  Macedonia  i.  The 
time  of  this  supply  at  Corinth  was,  consequently,  when 
Silas  and  Timothy  arrived  there  from  Macedonia^;  and 
they  had  brought  it  with  them  from  thence. 

In  like  manner,  the  wants  of  St.  Paul  at  Thessalonica,  as 
the  same  Epistle  proves  %  had  been  supplied  from  PhiUppi 

"  yi.  6.         •  Josephus  mentions  one>  Ant  xiv.  H.  2.         p  2  Cor«  zi.  8. 9. 
1  PhU.  ir.  15. 16.  »  Acts  xnii.  5. 
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also :  and  though  he  came  to  Thessalonica  almost  on  leav- 
ing Philippi  *,  and  though  he  stayed  at  Thessalonica  per- 
haps  not  more  than  three  weeks,  yet  even  there  they  had 
ministered  once  and  ctgainy  that  is^  on  two  several  oocaidons, 
to  his  necesaties. 

St.  PauPs  arrival  at  Thessalonica  would  be  early  in  the 
winter  quarter  of  A.  U.  803.  when  the  famine,  if  there  was 
any  sudi  thing  in  existence,  would  necessarily  have  begun 
to  be  felt*  His  arrival  at  Corinth  was  early  in  the  spring 
quarter  of  the  same  year — ^and  the  coming  of  the  brethren 
fiom  Macedonia  to  him  there  was  certainly  not  long  after- 
wards. Yet,  in  this  short  time,  the  Philippians,  a  angle 
Church,  ministered  thrice  at  least  to  his  wants;  twice  in 
Thessalonica,  and  agidn  in  Corinth.  All  this  seems  to  in- 
timate that  there  was  some  pressing  occasion  for  it :  some- 
thing in  the  state  of  the  times  more  likely  to  stimulate  the 
benevolent  zeal  of  his  converts  in  his  behalf  than  usual : 
which  the  fact  of  a  period  of  scarcity,  five  or  six  times  as 
severe  as  commonly,  would  explain  and  illustrate  at  once. 

This  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  the  consideration  that, 
for  ought  which  appears  to  the  contrary,  from  the  time  of 
this  visit  to  Greece,  to  the  time  of  his  first  imprisonment  at 
Rome,  these  were  the  only  occasions  on  which  even  the 
most  attached  and  most  grateful  of  his  converts,  the  Philip- 
pians  themselves,  are  seen  to  have  rendered  any  such  ser- 
vice to  him.  There  is  no  occasion  until  the  time  of  this 
imprisonment,  when  he  was  likely  again  to  have  wanted. 
Nor  can  I  help  conjecturing  that  the  true  reason  both  why 
this  Church  in  particular  was  so  early  and  so  long  among 
those  who  supplied  his  pecuniary  wants,  and  why  St.  Paul 
consented  to  be  relieved  by  them,  when  he  made  a  point  of 
not  accepting  relief  from  others,  was  the  friendship  between 
St  Paul  and  St.  Luke,  who,  as  I  have  shewn  elsewhere, 
was  probably  an  inhabitant  of  Philippi.  But  to  return  to 
the  prosecution  of  our  subject. 

The  course  of  events  from  the  time  of  the  arrival  in  Co- 
rinth may  be  ascertained  as  follows. 

■  ZTU.  I . 
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St.  Paul  had  been  sometime  th^^,  befcnre  he  ceased  to 
preach  to  the  Jews,  and  b^an  to  preach  to  the  Gentile  m- 
habitants  of  the  dty  ^ ;  he  was  there  a  year  and  six  months 
longer^  even  dated  from  the  time  of  his  vision  ",  before  the 
insurrection  of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  GalUo  ^ ;  and  he  re- 
midned  there  a  good  many  days  still,  even  after  tJiat  ^.  It 
is  clear,  then,  that  we  cannot  compute  the  whole  length  of 
his  stay  at  less  than  one  year,  and  nine  or  ten  months  of 
another;  which,  being  dated  from  the  spring  quarter  of 
A.  U.  808.  in  the  tenth  of  Claudius,  will  place  his  de- 
parture early  in  the  winter  quarter  of  A.  U.  805.  in  the 
tweiM. 

When  he  had  left  Corinth,  and  was  come  to  Ephesus,  he 
was  on  his  way  to  keep  some  feast^ ;  concerning  which,  as 
it  must  have  been  some  feast  one  year  and  nine  or  ten 
months,  at  least,  distant  from  the  spring  quarter  of  A.  U. 
808.  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  must  have  been  the  Pass- 
over, A.  U.  806.  iti  the  twelfth  of  Claudius,  which  fell  that 
year  on  April  8:  and  by  an  argument  from  die  Epistle  to 
the  Gfdatians,  hereafter,  I  skeHl  prove  demonstratively  that 
it  was.  Now  the  length  of  time  necessary  for  a  journey 
even  from  Troas  to  Jerusalem,  and  even  in  the  summer 
season,  if  we  make  the  requinte  allowances  for  such  stop- 
pages as  #ould  naturally  take  place  by  the  way,  cannot  be 
computed  at  less  than  five  or  six  weeks  x,  or  the  interval 
between  Passover  and  Pentecost :  and  if  so,  the  length  of 
time  necessary  for  such  a  journey  from  Corinth,  which  is  a 
great  deal  frirther— and  partly  in  the  winter  season,  when 
all  travelling  took  up  more  time-— cannot  be  computed  at 
less  than  two  months.  About  one  month,  then,  before  the 
Passover  A.  U.  805.  that  is,  eatrly  in  the  month  of  March, 
St.  Paul  would  be  pasfiing  through  Ephesus,  having  pro- 
bably left  Corinth  early  in  the  Februalry  preceding:  he 
would  accomplish  his  purpose  by  arriving  in  Jerusalem  at 
the  be^nning  of  April :  and,  as  he  made  no  stay  there, 
but  simply  went  up  and  saluted  the  Church,  he  would,  con- 

* xviii.  I---8.         •  lb.  8— ii.        »  lb.  la— 17.        "  lb.  18.       «  lb.  ai. 
r  Act!  zx.  o.  zz.  16. 
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aequently  return  to  Antiochy  between  the  Passover  and  the   . 
Poiteoost  of  A.  U.  80S.  that  is,  between  April  8.  and  May 
24;  about  three  years  from  April  5.  or  May  96.  when  we 
suppoeed  that  he  left  it  last,  A.  U.  80S. 

I  have  said  nothing  on  the  controTerted  point  respecting 
die  TOW  which  is  mentioned  Acts  zviii.  18.  because  I  do 
Boi  think  any  certain  conclusion  can  be  grounded  upon  it. 
The  grammadcal  construction  undoubtedly  requires  that 
nMifiiunof  should  be  referred  to  Aquila,  not  to  St  Paul,  as 
the  proper  subject  of  the  vow ;  and  it  is  equally  jnobable 
that  the  vow  itself  was  the  ordinary  vow  of  separation,  or 
the  Nasirfloatus-^the  minimum  for  which  in  respect  of  time 
was  thirty  days^  or  one  month,  but  the  maximum  was  in- 
definite'. To  shave  the  head,  under  ordinary  drcum- 
stanees,  was  to  declare  the  consummation  of  this  vow,  and 
preparatory  to  offering  the  sacrifices,  which  the  law  required 
in  token  of  that  consummation  K  But  here  we  have  Aquila 
shaving  his  head  at  Cenchrese ;  whereas  the  sacrifices  could 
begin,  or  be  offered,  only  at  Jerusalem. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Mishna  with  respect  to  the  Nazi- 
rsatus  is  peculiarly  complex,  and  full  of  nice  distinctions. 
Among  othtf  things  it  is  said  that  it  could  not  be  kept  any 
where  but  in  the  land  of  Israel,  Extra  terram  Israelis  ^;  yet 
we  find  Aquila  kee|»ng  it  either  at  Corinth,  prat  Ephesus: 
where  he  was  left  by  St.  Paul  c.  It  is  true,  that  the  due 
continuance  and  completion  of  the  vow  might  be  prevented 
by  scMne  accidental  pollution ;  in  which  case  the  Nazarite 
was  required  to  shave  his  head,  and  to  begin  his  compuCk- 
tion  of  time  afresh.  Mere  tonsure  of  the  head  under  such 
ciiriimstances  destroyed  the  thirty  days,  but  did  not  oblige 
to  any  other  ceremonial  rite  ^,  This  might  be  Aquila's  <:ase. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  he  had  made  a  vow  of 
separatioQ  lor  a  month  only ;  he  might  have  made  it  for  a 
much  hmger  time— called  the  Nazirseatus  magnus,  or  a  se- 
paration of  sixty  days;  which  would  admiraUy  agree  to 
what  we  have  supposed  concerning  the  distance  of  time  be- 

•  B.  Jnd.  ii.  XT.  I.   Mifhn.  It.  546. 11.  *  Acta  zxi.  23.  24.    Ant  Jud. 

zix.  Ti.  I.        ^  !▼•  346.  II.        *  Acts  XTiii.  19.        *  Mishn.  iii.  165.  3*  5* 
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fore  the  Passover,  when  Paul  left  Corinth,  viz.  as  about  two 
months;  and  also  account  for  Aquila'^s  staying  at  Ephesus, 
while  St.  Paul  continued  his  journey  to  Jerusalem.  He 
would  not  go  up  to  Jerusalem  until  the  time  of  his  vow  was 
expired. 

If  I  am  right  as  to  the  time  when  St.  Paul  left  Corinth, 
the  attempt  of  the  Jews  to  prosecute  him  before  Gallio 
must  have  been  later  than  the  autumn  of  A.U.804:  whence 
we  may  infer  that  this  was  in  the  first  year  of  Galliots  office. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  trace  the  history  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Achaia,  from  the  time  of  the  partition  of  the  pro- 
vinces A.U.  727*  when  Augustus  assigned  it  to  the  people, 
to  A.  U.  768.  when  it  was  resumed  by  the  Emperor  Tibe- 
rius; or  A.U.  797.  when  it  was  again  restored  to  the  people; 
or  A.  U.  819*  or  8^.  when  it  was  declared  independent  by 
Nero;  or  A.  U.  827.  or  828.  when,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  Eckel  ^,  its  liberty  was  abolished  by  Vespasian.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  to  prove  that,  though  two  only  of  the  twelve  po- 
pular provinces^,  Asia  Proper,  and  Africa,  were  strictly 
proconsular,  yet  the  governors  of  the  remaining  ten,  who 
were  of  praetorian  dignity,  bore  the  title  of  proconsul  offi- 
cially :  to  this  fact  a  cloud  of  historical  witnesses  might  be 
produced,  and  it  is  eminently  true  of  the  governors  of  Achaia 
and  of  Cyprus,  to  each  of  whom  St.  Luke  has  applied  its. 

It  is  certain,  from  one  of  the  Epistles  of  Seneca,  that  his 
brother  Gallio,  whom  he  calls  Dominum  suum,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  having  served  the  office  either  of  praetor  or  of 
consul,  before  that  Epistle  was  written,  was  sometime  go- 
vernor of  Achaia  ^ :  Illud  mihi  in  ore  erat  domini  mei 
Gallionis;  qui  cum  in  Achaia  febrem  habere  coepisset,  proti- 
nus  navem  ascendit,  clamitans,  non  corporis  esse  sed  loci 
morbum. 

If  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  this  was  in  the  autumn — ^and 
that  he  was  now  leaving  his  government — ^it  might  be  the  au- 
tumn of  A.  U.  805 :  but  not  the  autumn  of  A.  U.  804.  Paul 
might  have  been  tried  before  him  after  the  latter,  but  he 

•  vi.  333.  f  Strab.  xvii.  1 186.  f  Eckel.  It.  241.  Acts  xiii.  7. 8. 12. 
xviii.  13.  ■»  Ep.  104. 
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could  not  after  the  former.  Moreover,  Corinth  was  the  ca^* 
ptal  of  the  province,  and  the  proconsurs  place  of  residence 
—and  GalUo  was  there  when  St.  Paul  was  brought  before 
lum;  whidi  also  implies  that  he  was  brought  before  him  after 
ff  in  the  autumnal  quarter  of  A.  U.  804 :  for  we  shall  see, 
iMraifter,  that,  from  the  commencement  of  the  spring  quar- 
ter, the  governors  of  provinces  would  not  be  found  station- 
aiy  in  the  seat  of  the  proconsular  government,  but  were 
em|doyed  in  visiting  their  province,  and  administering  jus- 
tice dsewhere.  There  can  be  little  question  that  Oallio  was 
semng  Achaia  as  prstor:  into  possession  of  which  pro- 
vinoe  he  might  come  after  three  or  four  years'*  time — and  as 
Ins  brother  Seneca  had  been  made  tutor  to  Nero,  A.  U. 
802.  it  is  nothing  unlikely  that  he  might  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  praetorship,  even  before  that.  The  number  of 
pnetors  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  was  annually  never  less 
than  ten,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  eighteen. 

Tbe  length  of  the  stay  at  Antioch  is  not  specified,  except 
in  general  terms,  which  would  lead  to  the  inference  that  it 
was  not  very  considerable ;  yet  we  have  shewn  elsewhere  * 
that  it  was  sufficiently  long  to  allow  for  the  coming  thither  of 
Peter  also  from  Jerusalem,  and  for  the  arrival  of  certain  per- 
sons firmn  James,  while  both  he  and  St.  Paul  were  still  there 
together.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  latter  would  not 
set  out  on  his  visit  to  the  churches  of  Galatia  and  of  Phry- 
gia^,  or  upon  that  circuit  of  the  upper  regions,  which  ended 
in  his  finally  settling  at  Ephesus,  before  the  midsummer  of 
this  year  at  least  For  this  journey,  therefore,  beginning 
from  Antioch,  but  embracing  the  tour  of  Asia,  as  far  as 
the  Euxine  sea,  and,  possibly,  even  the  Hellespont,  we  can- 
not allow  much  less  than  eight  or  nine  months.  I  assume, 
then,  that  Paul  would  not  come  to  Ephesus  and  settle 
there,  agreeably  to  his  promise,  the  preceding  year^,  before 
the  be^nning  of  the  thirteenth  of  Claudius  A.  U.  806. 

After  this  arrival,  three  months  were  spent  before  the 
separation  of  the  disciples,  when  Paul  began  to  dispute 

*  VoLL  Din. U.  89.  ^  Acta  xviii.  33.  zix.  i.  >  lb.  xvui.  ai. 
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diily  in  the  echcia  of  one  Tyrannus;  and  two  years  more^ 
poateriw  to  that,  before  the  framation  of  the  design  to  re- 
turn, throu^  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  to  Jerusalem,  pre- 
paratory to  a  journey  to  Borne :  and,  even  after  this,  St. 
Paul  bdmself  still  remained  somewhat  longer  in  Asia — 
though  he  had  sent  Timothy  and  Erastus  into  Macedonia 
— until  at  last  the  disturbance  excited  in  Ephesus  by  De- 
metrius, whether  earlier,  or  not,  than  he  had  always  in- 
tended, rendered  it  necessary  or  expedient  that  he  should 
leave  it  «**. 

In  thb  account,  then,  of  the  residence  at  EjAesus,  there 
is  a  positivie  red&oning  of  two  years  and  three  months, 
which  bring  us  from  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  of 
Claudius  A.  U.  806.  to  the  banning  ci  the  spring  quarter 
of  A.  U.808.  the  middle  of  the  first  of  Nero;  and  an  inde- 
finite  reckoning  of  some  time  more,  the  length  of  which 
must  be  otherwise  determined.  The  entire  duration  of  his 
residence  is  stated  by  St.  Paul  himself,  in  his  farewdl  ad- 
dress to  the  elders  of  the  Ephesian  Church,  when  they  met 
him  at  Miletus,  as  a  rpttvUt^  or  period  of  three  years  ^ ; 
which,  being  understood,  as  it  may  be,  of  currait  yeaxa, 
and  not  necessarily  complete,  will  determine  it  as  more  than 
two  years,  but  less  than  three :  and  I  shall  shew,  hereafter, 
by  a  comparison  with  the  Epistles,  that  the  two  years  and 
three  months,  above  specified,  terminated  at,  or  before,  a 
Passover  at  least ;  and  that  the  stay  of  St.  Paul,  even  after 
that,  extaaded  to,  or  beyond,  the  ensuing  Pentecost :  which 
would  make  the  whole  length  of  his  reridence  in  Ephesus 
from  first  to  last,  a  period  of  two  years,  and  more  than  six 
months.  This  conclusion  may  be  confirmed  at  present 
even  by  what  passed  in  the  city,  immediately  before  his  de- 
parture. 

In  the  speech  of  the  townderk,  the  y^a/x/tMnw^,  soribe, 
or  reox'der,  of  the  <nty,  we  meet  with  the  phrase,  iiySpatoi 
Ayorrmy  xa)  &i4uwotTQl  f  iViv  ®.  The  phrase,  ayopouovs  (scilicet 
WV^O  ^^^9  ^  analogous  to  the  Latin,  ^/^rum  agere,  or 

■■  Acta  xix.  S.  10.  21. 22.  23. 41.  XX.  I.        "  lb.  xx.  31.        •  lb.  xix.  38. 
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WKoentumh  agerev^  and  to  our  ownof  AoWfi^a  omrl;  it  oc- 
eofs  ^fTttf  in  a  reacript  of  Publiiu  ServiEus  Galba  preserved 
bj  Joaefdius,  and,  what  is  almoet  the  ^ame,  r^;  ityopaiwf  voi- 
fMtt,  is  to  be  met  with  in  Strabo^l;  by  the  help  of  which,  it 
seems  to  be  requisite  that  we  should  correct  iyovrt  riy  ^y^ 
pmm^  in  Josephus,  by  aymm  ryv  iy^Mt y.  Now  we  may  infer 
fiom  Strabo  %  (and  the  supposition  itself  is  but  reasonable,) 
that  the  goTemors  of  particular  provinces,  though  they  had 
one  stated  place  of  residence,  which  place  was  the  metropdis 
or  prindpal  dty  of  the  province,  were  accustomed  to  be  tra- 
veling up  and  down,  during  a  certain  part  of  the  year,  and 
holding  these  courts,  or  ayopaiovu  ^^  other  quarters,  not  in 
the  metropolis.  For  this  purpose,  a  country  was  divided 
into  tto9x(iv§H — ^whidi  would  so  far  answer  to  shires  or  coun- 
ties— and  one  court,  ,/6niffi,  conventus,  kyipa^i^  was  com- 
BMinly  held  finr  the  inhabitants  of  every  8101x901^,  at  some 
principal  city  within  the  diocese ;  which  would  therefore  an- 
swer to  the  assise  court  for  the  shire  or  county,  in  the 
county  town  *.  We  may  infer  also,  from  Cicero,  lods  cUa- 
ti#,  that  the  times  for  these  annual  circuits  vrere  from  the 
qpring  to  the  summer  quarter  of  the  year  ^:  that  is,  from 
March  to  May  or  June :  after  which  period,  consequently, 
it  is  to  be  expected  the  regular  governor  would  not  be 
fsund  in  his  regular  place  ct  readence,  but  dsewhere. 

Ejdiesus  was,  certainly,  the  metropolitan  city  of  die  pro- 
vince of  Asia  » ;  though  that  province,  if  Joeephus  and  Phi- 
lostratus  are  to  be  believed,  contained  five  hundred  cities ; 
nor  was  it  without  reascm  that  it  claimed  to  itself  the  title  of 
UpAniy  or  Princqps,  so  frequently,  upon  its  coins  ▼.  The 
privilege  of  the  xorairXoD^,  that  is,  the  right  of  receiving 'the 
proconsul,  upon  his  entry  into  his  government,  in  their  dty 
first,  was  conceded  to  die  Epheauins  by  law^.  The  or- 
Hoary  place  of  the  proconsuPs  residence  was,  consequently, 

V  Cioeivii.  E^  ad  Att.  r.  ai .  ^.3.  Suet  Jul.  30. 5(1.  «  Ant.  Jnd.  xit, 
1.  ai.  Stnbo  ziii.  901.  '  Hi.  329.  ■  Fliii.  H.  N.  iii.  i.  3.  a  i.  v.  29.30. 
'  Vide  alto  Soet  Jal.  7.  Galb.  9.  compared  with  Neron.  40.  and  34.  ■  Ant. 
Jnd.  xiT.  z.  II.  B.  ii.  zvi.  4.  p.  478.  Pliilost  Vit.  Soph.  Herod.  Att  3. 
^EckflL  iL  531.  It.  aSa.       ^  Id.  ii.  518. 
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Ephesus:  but,  after  the  month  of  February ,  or  March,  it  is 
probable  he  would  not  be  found  even  there.  Servilius  was 
holding  a  court  at  TraUes,  when  he  issued  the  edict  before 
quoted ;  and  Julus  Antonius  was  doing  the  same  at  Ephe- 
sus still,  but  on  the  ides  of  February,  when  he  issued  that 
which  on  another  occasion  also  is  recited  by  Josephus  ^. 

Now  the  language  of  the  townclerk  implies  neither  that 
any  courts  of  law  were  then  open,  nor  any  proconsul  then 
on  the  spot;  but  quite  the  contrary;  his  words  should  be 
rendered.  There  are  courts  held,  and  there  are  proconsuls — 
not.  The  courts  are  open,  and  deputies  are  present ;  which 
would  have  required,  oH  kyipcuoi  iyovreu,  xa)  6  uvBviraTOs  v^p- 
ffOTiv.  He  asserts,  therefore,  merely  what  was  commonly 
the  practice^  but  not  what  was  then  going  on.  Nor,  if  he 
had  meant  that  the  proconsul  was  on  the  spot,  and  not  sim- 
ply that  there  were  such  persons  as  proconsuls,  would  he 
have  expressed  himself  in  the  indefinite  manner,  aMvoLTol 
ffio-i — for  proconsular  Asia,  including  Ephesus,  was  never  go- 
vemed  by  more  than  one  such  deputy  at  a  time.  And  though, 
as  the  title  of  an  office,  the  name  o£  the  Tpotfufmrtvg  is  recog- 
nized upon  the  coins  of  Ephesus  y^  and,  consequently,  the 
oflSoe  itself  is  proved  not  only  to  have  been  an  actual  one, 
but  an  office  of  dignity  and  authority,  something  like  that 
of  the  first  civil  magistrate  among  them — still  had  the  su- 
preme Roman  governor  beeii  in  the  city  at  the  time,  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  duty  of  quelling  the  disturbance,  or  dis- 
missing the  assembly,  which  Acts  xix.  89.  demonstrates  to 
have  taken  place  at  an  irregular  time,  and  not  on  one  of  the 
stated  days  of  such  meetings,  would  have  been  left  exclu- 
sively to  him.  When  all  Ephesus  was  in  an  uproar,  the 
Roman  governor,  it  might  be  presumed,  would  naturally 
have  interfered.  The  proconsul  of  Asia,  at  the  time  of  the 
accession  of  Nero,  was  Junius  Silanus ;  and  he  had  been 
put  to  death  immediately  upon  that  accession  ^ ;  nor  can  it 
be  said  with  certainty  by  whom  he  was  succeeded  ».  But 
this  ought  to  constitute  no  difficulty,  for  the  province  would 

»  Ant.  xvi.  vi.  7.        /  Eckel,  ii.  5 19.        ■  Tac.  Ann,  xiii.  i.        "lb.  33. 
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not  be  left  long  without  a  governor;  and  Silanus  was  made 
away  with  in  a  very  short  time  after  October  IS.  the  day  of 
the  accession  of  Nero,  A.  U.  807. 

It  is  observable  also  that,  in  the  same  speech,  the  epithet 
of  i«»xopo$  is  applied  to  the  city  of  Ephesus^;  and  this  title, 
so  expressed,  begins  to  appear  on  the  coins  of  Ephesus  first 
m  the  reign  of  Nero<^.  In  the  course  of  time  afterwards  it 
came  to  designate  itself  S)^,  rp)^,  and  even  rirpetMSj  vwxopov. 
It  is  apparent,  likewise,  that  the  time,  when  this  uproar  took 
place  at  Ephesus,  was  some  time  when  the  Asiarchs  were 
assembled  in  that  city<^.  Thb  name  is  descriptive  of  an 
office  which  was  annual  and  elective ;  and  of  a  body  of  men 
returned  by  a  number  of  cities^,  though,  probably,  not 
more  than  one  might  be  so  returned  for  each ;  the  purpose 
of  whose  appointment  being  purely  religious,  and  especially 
ocMmected  with  the  annual  solemnities  in  honour  of  the 
Ephesian  Diana,  they  would  not  have  been  found  collected 
in  Ephesus,  except  at  a  time  when  those  solemnities  were 
going  on^  The  existence  of  games  called  Ephesia,  and 
celebrated  at  Ephesus  in  honour  of  Diana,  is  a  well-^ittested 
facts;  and  concerning  the  time  of  the  year  when  they  were 
celebrated,  it  seems  to  be  certain  that  it  coincided  with  the 
^ring,  or  the  summer.  There  is  a  coin  of  Ephesus  ^  which 
relates  to  the  games  there  celebrated,  and  bears  the  inscrip- 
tbn,  E4»ECI12N.  NEXIKOPGN.  OATMniA.  OIKOTME- 
NIKA.  from  which  title  we  may  infer  that  their  proper 
time  synchronized  with  the  same  part  of  the  year,  as  the  re- 
currence of  the  Olympiads;  that  is,  the  first  full  moon  after 
the  summer  solsdce.  This  full  moon,  A.  D.  55.  or  A.  U. 
808.  when  the  moon  was  eclipsed  on  July  27.  at  5.  30.  in 
the  morning,  could  not  fall  earlier  than  June  27.  previously: 
about  which  time  we  have  shewn,  upon  other  grounds,  it  is 
probable  St.  Paul  must  still  have  been  in  Ephesus.  To 
ptooeed,  then,  with  the  course  of  our  subject. 

*  MX.  35 .  '  Eckel,  ii.  j  1 9.  5  20.    iv,  288 — ^306.  *  xix.  3 1 . 

*  S&ibo.  ziT.  929.    Pbilos.  De  Vit.  Soph.  ScopelianuB.  2.  ''  Eckel,  iv. 

207—^12.  f  ^de  Meuraii  Gnecia  Feriata.  ^  Eckel,  ii.  521.    Vide 

aho  Pliik»str.  De  Vit.  Sophist    Poleroo.  4.  9. 
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After  his  defMrture  from  Asia,  there  is  mention  made  of 
a  residence  in  Macedonia,  before  the  next  visit  to  Gkeeoe  ; 
and  after  the  arrival  in  Greece^  of  a  three  months'  rettdence 
there,  before  the  return  to  Macedonia  again ;  and  after  this 
return,  of  the  spending  the  days  oi  unleavened  bread  at 
Philippi,  before  the  departure,  finally,  to  Troas,  on  the 
way  to  Jerusalem^  This  Passover  spent  at  Philippi  is, 
consequently,  the  Passover  next  after  the  departure  fiom 
Ephesus,  or  just  one  year  from  the  Passover  of  A.  U.  808* 
in  the  first  of  Nero  alluded  to  above ;  and  therefore  just 
three  years  fivnn  the  first  Passover,  since  the  arrival  ori- 
ginally, A.  U.  806.  It  is,  oonsequ^itly,  the  Passovar  of 
A.  U.  809.  the  middle  of  the  second  of  Nero.  How  the 
time  between  this  Passover  and  the  departure  from  Ephe- 
sus, A.  U.  808.  was  spent  will  appear  presently  from  the 
Epistles.  By  the  ensuing  Pmtecost  St.  Paul  was  in  Jeru- 
salem ;  he  was,  consequently,  in  Jerusalem  at  the  Pentecost 
of  A.U.809;  and  in  A.U.809*at  the  Pentecost  of  that 
year,  the  midsumnier  of  the  second  of  Nero,  I  have  already 
determined,  on  other  and  independent  data,  that  he  must 
have  been  there. 

All  these  conclusions  I  shall  further  estaUish,  and  place 
beyond  a  question,  by  shewing  their  agreement  with  the 
internal  evidence  furnished  by  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
such  as  I  consider  to  have  been  written  before  this  visit  to 
Jerusalem ;  which  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  following  nx, 
stated  in  their  order  of  succession ;  the  First  and  the  Second 
to  the  Thessalonians ;  the  First  and  the  Second  to  the  Co- 
rinthians ;  the  Ejnstle  to  the  Romans,  or  the  Epistle  to  the 
Gralatians.    Each  of  these  I  shall  consider  in  its  turn. 

I.  On  the  First  EpisOe  to  the  Thessalonians. 
It  must  be  evident,  from  those  parts  of  this  Epistle, 
which  mention  the  preaching  of  the  Grospel  in  Macedonia 
in  general,  and  also  at  Philippi  in  particular^,  that  it  could 
not  have  been  written  before  St.  PauPs  visit  to  Philippi  i, 
and  to  other  parts  of  Macedonia,  A.  U.  802;  and  from  iii.  1. 

*zx.  I.  2.  3.  6.  ^1.7. 8.    li.  2.  lActszri.  12. 
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tiial  it  could  not  have  been  written  before  his  arrival  at 
Athens,  even  after  that™;  and  from  i.  1.  7.  8.  (compared 
with  S  Cor.  i.  18. 19.)  which  mentions  Jchaia  as  well  as 
Macedonia,  that  it  could  not  have  been  written  before  the 
visit  to  Corinth,  A.  U.  808. »  of  which  it  must  be  super, 
fluons  to  prove  that  it  was  the  first,  which  St.  Paul  had  yet 
nnde  to  the  p^iinsula  of  Greece. 

Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  prima  Jade  evidence  of 
1  Thefi.  liL  1.  compared  with  Acts  xvii.  15.  16.  which 
pro?e8  that  St.  Paul  both  came  to,  and  for  a  time  was  left 
at,  Athens,  the  Episde  could  not  have  been  written  from 
Athens;  and  the  alluaon  in  it  to  his  being  in  Athens 
vould  still  be  true,  if  he  had  been  there,  and  had  sent  Ti- 
moth  J  to  Tbessalonica  from  thence,  though  he  afterwards 
wrote  the  letter  in  which  he  q^aks  of  these  things,  ftom 
some  other  place. 

Now,  when  he  was  first  brought  to  Athens,  he  was 
brought  akme ;  but  he  sent  btfck  a  message,  by  those  who 
faroog^t  him,  to  SUas  (or  Sylvanus)  and  Timothy,  whom 
he  had  left  at  Bercea,  that  they  should  come  and  join  him 
without  delay.  We  may  justly  suppose  they  would  comply 
with  thb  wish,  especially  as  it  is  said  that  he  waited  for 
them  acecnndin^o.  Yet  it  is  not  mentioned  that  they  did; 
OD  the  contrary,  they  are  first  said  to  have  joined  him  only 
when  he  was  at  CorinthP.  In  order  to  have  reconciled 
these  difiPeient  intimations  together,  even  in  the  Acts,  we 
might  have  been  obliged  to  suppose  that,  after  rejoining  St. 
Paul  at  Athens,  according  to  his  desire,  either  Timothy,  or 
Sylvanus,  or  both,  must  have  been  sent  out  by  him  some- 
where again,  before  his  own  departure  thence,  and  did  not 
return  to  him  a  second  time  save  at  Corinth.  This  is  pre- 
cisdy  that  state  of  the  case  which  the  first  Epistle  proves  to 
have  happened;  for  Timothy  had  actually  rejoined  Paul  at 
Athens,  and  actually  been  sent  again  from  thence  to  Thes-* 
ttknica,  before  he  himself  left  it ;  and  Timothy  had  re- 
joined  him  alone;  or,  what  is  equally  probable,  Sylvanus 

■  m\.  15.  ■  xviii.  i.  •  x?iL  i6.  i»  XTiii.  5. 
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had  rejoined  him  also,  and  been  -sent  again  to  some  other 
quarter,  while  Timothy  was  despatched  to  Thessalonica^i; 
(otherwise  St  Paul  could  not  have  said  he  had  thought 
proper,  or  rather  consented,  to  be  left  at  Ath^is  alone;) 
and  Timothy  bad  rejoined  him  a  second  time  only  recently, 
^ther  at  Athens — or,  if  not  there,  at  some  other  place,  whi- 
ther St.  Paul  had  proceeded  in  his  absence — after  this  very 
errand  to  Thessalonica,  and  before  the  Epistle  was  written''. 
The  same  thing  is  implied  of  Sylvanus  also;  for  both  Paul, 
and  Sylvanus,  and  Timothy,  who  are  all  joined  in  the  salu- 
tation at  the  head  of  the  Epistle  >,  must  all  have  been  toge- 
ther when  it  was  written. 

Now,  after  Acts  xviii.  5.  when  both  of  these  last  are  said 
to  have  come  to  him  at  Corinth,  it  is  manifest  they  would 
be  together  in  that  place  at  least ;  where  also  it  is  proved 
by  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians^  they  all  continued 
throughout :  and  they  are  there  said  to  have  rejoined  Mm 
from  Macedonia  generally;  as  the  E|nstle  itself  proves 
that  Timothy  in  particular  rejoined  him  from  Thessalonica, 
which  is  the  same  thing.  And  if  we  compare  2  Cor.  xi.  9* 
with  Philipp.  iv.  15,  16.  we  shall  consider  it  more  than  pro- 
bable that,  when  Timothy  rejoined  Paul  from  Thessalonica, 
Sylvanus  also  rejoined  hun  from  Philippi;  which  too  would 
be  from  Macedonia. 

These  coincidences  place  it  beyond  a  question,  that  the 
First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  was  written  after  the  ar- 
rival of  St.  Paul  at  Corinth,  and  after  the  return  of  Timo- 
thy and  of  Sylvanus  to  him  there ;  and,  consequently,  from 
Corinth  itself;  for  there  is  no  proof  that  St.  Paul,  during 
this  visit,  preached  in  any  other  part  of  Achaia.  More- 
over, if  1  Thess.  iii.  6.  7.  be  compared  with  Acts  xviii.  6. 
xviii.  11.  we  shall  conclude  that  it  must  have  been  written 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  visit,  and  not  at  some  later  pe- 
riod, when  the  year  and  nine  or  ten  months,  during  which 
we  supposed  it  to  have  lasted,  were  more  or  less  advanced 

in  their  progress.    Nor  is  ii.  18.  any  objection ;  for  the  em- 
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phasig  laid  on  the  lyei  /itv  IlavXo;  clearly  implies  that  he 
had  wiahed  thia  onoe  or  twice  to  have  rejoined  them  in 
ferumy  and  not  merely  by  a  messenger ;  and  coming  be- 
tween ii«  17.  which  qieaks  of  a  separation — rpdf  smu^oif  ipa^ 
(that  is,  a  very  recent,  and  as  it  might  be  supposed 
about  to  prove,  a  vary  brief,  separation)  and  iii.  1. 8.  whieh 
speaks  of  the  misnon  of  Timothy,  as  the  substitute  of  Paul, 
it  thews  that  he  means  some  wish  whidi  he  had  fonned 
since  his  departure  from  Thessalonica  indeed,  but  before 
his  departure  from  Athens  also. 

We  may  venture  to  pronounce,  theifefore,  with  oonfi- 
daice,  that  the  £^rst  Epistle  to -the  Thessalonians  was  written 
from  Corinth,  A.  U.  SOS.  soon  after  St.  PauPs  anrival,  which 
we  placed  about  the  spring  of  the  year;  and  the  time  of  the 
first  determines  presumptively  the  time  of  the  second;  which 
bang  written  apperendy  to  correct  a  very  importuit  mis. 
take,  produced  by  the  first  ^,  must  have  been  written  in  a 
dx>rt  time  afiter,  and,  consequently,  in  A.  U.  808.  also.  In 
fact,  iii.  5S.  of  the  Second  Epistle  may  probably  allude  even 
to  Acts  xviii.  6—10.  It  follows,  consequently,  that  these 
two  Episdes  were  the  earliest  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  in  ge- 
neral ;  and  there  are  passages  in  each  of  them  which  might 
have  led  of  themselves  to  such  a  condusion^. 

II.  On  the  First  EpUtle  to  the  Corinihians. 

The  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was  written  from 
Ana^,  that  is,  from  the  province  oi  that  name  in  Asia 
Minor ;  and  it  was  written  from  Ephesus  within  that  pro* 
vinoe^.  It  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  written  before 
the  commencement  of  the  residence  at  Ephesusy,  in  the 
thirteenth  of  Claudius,  A.  U.  806. 

Again;  It  could  not  have  been  written  before  Apoilos  had 
visked  and  preadied  at  Corinth',  to  which  place  it  is  evi- 
dent he  proeeed^  from  Ephesus^;  nor  yet  before  he  was 

•  1  Thesi.  iv.  13 — ▼.  11.  2  Tbess.  ii.  1-^12.                    "  i  Thess.  v,  27. 

1  Thets.  i&L  14.    Hi-  «7-  "  *▼»•  ■9«           *  ^-  3^'    »▼»•  *•         '  Acts 

■is.  I.  *  I  Cor.  i.  12.  iii.  4.5.  6.  22.  iv.  6.  a  Cor.  iii.  i.  f  Actii 
iriii.  24.  27. 
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come  back  again  thence  to  Ephesus^.  Now  when  Paul  first 
arrived  at  Ephesus,  A.  U.  806.  he  was  still  at  Corinth ^ :  if 
so,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Epistle  was  not 
written  immediately  after  the  arrival,  nor  until  some  time 
in  the  course  of  the  first  year  of  the  residence  at  least ;  a 
conclusion  which  is  implicitly  confirmed  by  1  Cor.  iv.  11 — 
13.  compared  with  Acts  xx.  31.  84;  for  St.  Paul  must  have 
been  some  while  at  £phesus,  for  this  description  of  his  mode 
of  emplojrment  daily  to  have  been  natural  and  just. 

Again;  The  Epstle  was  written  either  at,  or  just  before, 
the  recurrence  of  the  period  of  the  Passover,  and  before  the 
ensuing  Pentecost^;  and  it  was  written  after  Timothy  had 
beoi  sent  to  Corinth,  and  while  he  was  still  absent — but 
when  St.  Paul  was  waiting  for  his  return  at  Ephesus^ 
and  for  his  return  in  company  with  others ;  which  implies 
that  others  also  had  been  sent  with  him<^.  And  that  after 
this  Timothy  did  actually  rejoin  him,  before  he  wrote  any 
second  EpislJe  at  least,  appears  from  the  Second  to  the  Co- 
rintfiians^  If,  then,  the  Epistle  had  been  written  before 
the  point  of  time  specified  at  Acts  xix.  22.  which  mentions 
the  fact  of  a  mis»on  of  Timothy  and  of  Erastus  into  Mace- 
donia— ^this  mission,  as  concerns  the  former,  and  perhaps  as 
concerns  the  latter  too,  must  have  been  a  second  mission, 
yet  nothing  at  variance  with  the  Epistle,  nor  impossible  in 
the  nature  of  things ;  and  this  I  believe  to  have  been  ac- 
tually the  case. 

For,  first,  at  a  time  posterior  to  the  misaon  of  Timothy, 
alluded  to  in  the  Epistle,  St.  Paul  had  not  yet  dedded  upon 
going  up  to  Jerusalem,  much  less  upon  visiting  Rome;  but 
before  the  mission  specified  in  the  Acts  he  had  already  made 
up  his  mind  to  do  both  S. 

Secondly,  when  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
he  had  not  yet  determined,  though  he  might  have  given  some 
reason  to  expect  he  would  determine,  on  passing  through 
Macedonia,  and  so  on  to  Achaia ;  much  less  upon  making 

*»  I  Cor.  xvi.  I  a.  ^  Acta  xix.  i.  a.  ^  i  Cor.  v.  7. 8.    xn,  8- 

•  m  17.    xvi.  12.    xvi.  10.  11.  ^  2  Cor.  i.  i.  •  i  Cor.  xvi.  3.4.  6. 
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any  stay  there;  but  at  the  time  of  the  mission  in  the  Acts 
he  had  decided  on  doing  both^. 

Thirdly,  after  the  mission  of  Timothy  in  the  Acts,  there 
is  no  mention  of  his  ever  rejoimng  St.  Paul,  either  at  Ephe- 
sus,  or  any  where  else,  before  they  set  out  together  from 
Greece  to  go  into  Asia>;  which  seems  to  imply  that,  after 
that  mission,  St.  Paul  joined  Timothy,  and  not  llmothy  St. 
Paul.  And  this  might  easily  have  been  the  case ;  for  Ti- 
mothy had  been  sent  into  Macedonia,  and  Paul  left  Epbe- 
8U8  to  go  to  Macedonia^,  and  wrote  his  Second  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians  (as  we  shall  see  by  and  by)  when  Timothy 
vas  certainly  ¥dth  him,  from  thence. 

Fourthly,  St.  PauFs  original  intention  [had  been  to  pass 
through  Corinth  into  Macedonia,  and  back  from  Macedonia 
to  C<mnth,  and  thence  to  set  out  for  Judsea^:  the  plan 
whidi  he  actually  adopted  was  just  the  reverse  of  this ; 
passing  to  Corinth  through  Macedonia,  and  back  again  from 
CorinUi  to  Maicedonia°*. 

Kfthly,  he  had  never  been  at  Corinth  since  his  first 
viatic ;  yet  he  tells  them  this  was  the  third  timie  he  was 
coming  to  them<>,  that  is,  the  third  time  he  had  promised  to 
come  to  them.  Now  there  is  one  such  promise  here,  and 
another  in  various  places  of  the  First  Epistle  P,  but  no  in- 
stance of  a  third,  unless  it  had  been  sent  by^  Timothy  at  the 
mission  specified  in  the  Acts,  or  at  some  other  mission,  such 
as  we  are  supposing,  prior  to,  and  distinct  from,  that.  And 
this  is  much  the  more  probable;  for  there  is  no  proof  in  the 
Act8<l  that  Timothy  had  been  sent  any  where  into  Achaia; 
but  there  is  proof  in  the  Epistle,  that  he  had  been  sent  to 
Corinth;  that  St.  Paul  expected  he  would  arrive  there;  and 
that  he  would  correct  some  belief,  which  had  given  occasion 
to  the  mistaken  presumption  that  St.  Paul  never  intended  to 
visit  Corinth  again  i";  and  that  to  rectify  this  mistake,  as 
wril  as  for  other  purposes,  had  been  one  great  motive  of 

^  I  Cor.  zri.  5.    Acts  six.  ai.  22.  *  Acts  xz.  3.  4.  ^  zz.  i. 

*  a  Cor.  i.  16.  "  Acts  ziz.  ai.    zz.  i.  3.  ■  a  Cor.  i.  15.  23.    ii.  i. 

aii.  2.  •  a  Cor.  zii.  14.    ziii.  i.  p  i  Cor.  iv.  19.    zi.  34.    zvi. 

2.  3.  5.  1  ziz.  aa.  '  I  Cor.  iv.  17.    zvi.  10.    iv.  18. 
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his  mission  itself.  And  1  Cor.  xvi.  6.  the  emphasis  laid  on 
MaxffSov/av  yoi^  hi^o^m  is  another  presumptive  intimation 
that  he  had  sent  them  a  message  to  that  effect  already  ; 
which  message  some  among  them  might  perhaps  affect  to 
disbelieve.  Moreover,  from  1  Cor.  xvi.  10.  it  appears  Ti- 
mothy had  not  been  sent  long  before  the  Epistle  itaelf  was 
written ;  and  St.  Paul  considered  it  possible  the  Epistle 
might  4urrive  at  Corinth  before  him. 

The  drift  of  all  these  conaderations  is  to  shew  that  the 
First  to  the  Corinthians  was  written  before  the  point  of 
time  specified  at  Acts  xix.  SS:  and  consequently  before  the 
expiration  of  the  two  years^  and  three  months'  residence,  as 
mentioned  at  xix.  10.  and  xix.  21.  at  least.  If  it  was  writ- 
ten, therefore,  about  a  Passover,  it  was  probably  written 
before  its  actual  arrival;  nor,  in  fact,  could  it  have  been 
said  with  propriety,  omrrs  h^afya^tif  >,  unless  the  feast  had 
been  still  t9  come. 

Now,  when  he  should  visit  Corinth,  the  writer  conmders  it 
probable  he  might  spend  a  winter  there*;  which  could  not 
be  the  winter  of  the  year  then  current,  because  it  would  be 
later  than  both  the  Passover,  and  the  Pentecost,  of  that  year  °. 
The  Epistle,  then,  was  written  a  year  at  least  before  the 
time  when  this  winter  would  arrive;  and  if  this  winter  was 
the  winter  which  St.  Paul  actually  did  spend  in  Greece, 
after  he  left  Ephesus,  and  before  the  Passover  spent  at 
Philippi  V,  it  was  the  winter  of  the  second  of  Nero,  A*  U. 
809.  ineunte;  and,  consequently  the  Epistle,  written  one 
year  at  least  before  it,  was  written  in  or  before  the  win^ 
ter  of  the  first,  A.  U.  808.  ineunte:  and  this  concluaon  may 
be  rendered  almost  indubitably  certain  by  the  following 
conriderations. 

The  Epistle  was  written  at  a  time  when  a  collection  for 
the  Church  of  Jerusalem  either  had  been  only  recently 
begun,  or  was  still  incomplete  and  going  on,  at  Corinth  ^. 
The  same  collection  had  previously  been  going  on  among 
the  churches  of  Asia,  where  its  origin  could  not  have  been 

•  I  Con  V.  7.  *  lb.  xvi.  6.  «  lb.  xvi,  8.  »  Acts  xt.  3. 6. 
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eariitf  than  the  time  of  St.  PauPs  last  yiait  to  Galatia, 
whksh  waa  A.  U,  806.  This  collection  had  been  projected 
*im1  gaing  forwaid  at  Corinth  in  particular^  a  year  before 
it  was  completed  in  Macedonia  ^ ;  and  it  was  completed,  or 
aboQt  to  be  so,  in  Macedonia,  when  St.  Paul  wrote  his  Se- 
cond £pistle  to  the  Corinthians:  and  it  had  been  projected 
at  leisty  if  not  for  some  time  going  on,  before  he  wrote  his 
First;  for  the  directions  at  xvi.  1.  are  manifestly  given  in 
answer  to  an  enquiry  of  the  Corinthians  among  other 
things,  about  which  they  had  written  7,  respecting  the  mode 
to  be  adopted  in  making  this  collection  also :  and  the  col- 
lecticNi,  we  may  presume,  was  in  a  great  measure  a  propo- 
ssl  of  their  own,  or  St.  Paul  would  not  write  to  them  in  the 
Second  Epistle  as  he  does  write  ^. 

Now,  we  have  seen  one  instance  of  a  umilar  collection 
made  at  Antioch ;  to  which  it  was  peculiar  to  have  been 
made  in  or  just  after  a  sabbatic  year,  and  against  a  period 
of  dearth :.  we  have  seen  also  that  the  third  of  Nero  was 
very  probably  a  year  of  dearth  ;  and  if  we  turn  to  the  table 
c^  sabbatic  years — ^which  is  given  in  Diss.  vii.  App. — ^it 
will  be  seen  that  the  thirty-second  in  order  coincides  with 
the  second  of  Nero,  from  seed-time  in  A.  U.  808.  to  the 
sane  time  in  A.  U.  809*  throughout  It  was  in  this  year,  at 
the  Pentecost  A.  U.  809)  that  the  contributions  thus  made 
and  collected  were  brought  by  St.  Paul  to  Jerusalem ;  and 
they,  must  have  been  made  and  collected,  at  least  before 
the  PassoTer,  when  he  set  out  on  this  journey  from  Philippi. 
They  had  b^un  to  be  collected  a  year  before  they  were 
oom]deted ;  and  the  time  of  their  comjdetion  was  at  hand 
wbiea  St.  Paul  wrote  the  Second  to  the  Corinthians;  and 
they  had  been  scHne  little  while  in  progress  when  he  wrote 
the  First.  The  Seccmd  Epistle  could  certainly  not  have 
becA  written  earlier  than  midsummer  A.  U.  808.  therefore 
neither  could  the  First  later  than  the  Passover  of  the  same 
year.  The  truth  is,  as  it  appears  to  me^  the  collection  was 
pn^ected  and  htgan  to  be  made  in  Adhaaa  about  the  au- 

*aGor.  viii.  I — ^4.  riu.  lo.  u.  a.  7  i  Cor.  vii.  i.  "aCor.  viiu 

io>-i5.  ix.  I — $. 
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tumn  of  A.  U.  807:  and  St.  Paul  was  written  to,  on  this 
subject  as  well  as  on  others^  and  returned  his  answer,  in  the 
First  E{nstle  to  the  Corinthians,  early  in  the  winter  quarter 
of  A.  U.  808. 

I  have  said  nothing,  in  considering  the  time  of  this  Epi- 
stle, on  the  alluaon  to  the  gymnastic  exercises  of  antiquity, 
which  occurs  at  ix.  S4.  not  because  it  is  not  capable  of  proof 
that  all  the  most  celebrated  of  these  games  in  former  times, 
the  Olympia,  the  Pythia,  the  Isthmia,  the  Nemea,  and  even 
others  of  more  recent  date,  as  the  Actia,  instituted  by 
Augustus,  A.  U.  724.  or  7%.  were  still  in  being  and  long 
after,  but  because  as  thar  number  was  so  great,  and  their 
times  so  various,  some  of  them  might  fall  out  every  year, 
and  none  are  referred  to  in  particular.  The  same  remark  is 
applicable  to  later  instances  of  the  same  land,  as  1  Tim.  iv. 
7, 8.  and  S  Tim.  ii.  5.  Allusions  of  this  description,  am<xig 
such  a  people  as  the  Greeks  or  the  Romans,  were  always  in 
character,  whether  suggested  by  the  occadon  or  not. 

III.  On  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 

The  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was  not  written 
before  St.  Paul  had  determined  to  go  himself  to  Jerusalem, 
along  with  the  bearers  of  the  contributions  of  the  churches 
both  of  Asia,  and  of  Macedonia  and  Achaia;  which,  how- 
ever, he  had  not  determined  on  doing  when  he  wrote  the 
First  to  the  Corinthians  K  It  was  not  written,  therefore^ 
prior  to  the  time  when  Timothy  and  Erastus  were  sent  firran 
Ephesus  to  Macedonia^;  nor,  oonsequentiy,  as  we  may 
safely  presume,  to  the  Pentecost,  before  which  St.  Paul  did 
not  propose  to  leave  Ephesus  ^ ;  which  we  have  seen  was 
the  Pentecost  of  A.  U.  808.  the  first  of  Nero. 

Again ;  It  was  not  written  until  St.  Paul  had  both  de- 
parted from  Ephesus;  and  passed  through  Troas;  and  come 
into  Macedonia;  as  in  the  history  he  was  made  to  come 
chrectiy  from  Asia ;  and  was  still  there  ^.  Nor  was  it  writ- 
ten until  Titus  both  had  been  sent  to  Corinth  from  Ephe- 

•  3  Cor.  viii.  19.  1  Cor.  zvi.  3. 4.        ^  Acts  xiz.  31.  32.        «  i  Cor.  xn.  8. 
*  2  Cor.  i.  8.  ii.  i3. 13.  vii.  5 — viii.  iw— ix.  3.    Acts  zz.  x. 
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sus,  after  the  First  Epistle,  and  had  rejoined  St.  Paul  again 
in  Macedonia,  subsequent  to  his  departure  from  Asia ;  and 
fiom  Macedonia  had  once  more  been  sent  to  Corinth  c. 
That  it  was  written,  then,  from  Macedonia,  after  St  Paul 
left  Ephesus,  and  before  he  passed  into  Greece,  and  conse- 
quently sometime  between  Acts  xx.  1.  and  xx.  8.  there  can 
be  no  question ;  the  only  difficulty  remaining  will  concern 
the  time ;  or  at  what  period  of  the  interval,  so  included,  it 
was  actually  written. 

Now  that  St.  Paul  spent  some  months  in  Macedonia, 
preaching  the  gospel  there,  round  about  as  far  even  as 
lUyricum,  and  exhorting  them  with  many  words,  before  he 
revisited  Greece,  appears  both  from  the  direct  narrative  in 
the  Acts,  and,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  by,  indirectly  from 
the  Epstle  to  the  Romans.  The  time  when  he  passed 
into  Greece  was  about-  three  months,  or  at  the  utmost 
four,  before  the  Passover,  March  19.^  A.  U.  809.  in  the 
secood  of  Nero :  it  is  possible,  therefore,  that  the  Epistle 
might  not  have  been  written  before  the  middle  of  the  au- 
tumnal quarter  of  A.  U.  808.  or  the  beginning  of  the  se- 
cond of  Nero:  and  this  appears  to  me  to  have  been  the  case. 

For  it  has  been  proved  that  it  was  after  the  Pentecost  of 
A.  U.  808.  that  St.  Paul  left  Ephesus ;  and,  consequently, 
it  must  have  been  in  the  summer  quarter  that  he  came  into 
Macedonia :  there  must  have  been  some  interval,  and  per- 
hapa  of  considerable  length,  between  the  sending  of  the 
message,  or  the  formation  of  the  de«gn,  alluded  to  i.  15, 16, 
17.  (which  message  we  have  rendered  it  probable  was  sent 
by  Timothy  at  a  time  not  specified  in  the  Acts,)  and  the 
writing  of  the  Epistle;  it  must  have  been  written  the  best 
part  of  a  year  at  least  since  the  collection  had  begun  in 
Aduiia,. which  is,  in  fact,  gince  the  First  Epistle  had  been 
sent?:  it  must  have  been  written  not  long  before  St.  Paul 
expected  that  he  himself  should  be  in  Corinth  ^ :  that  is  to 
say^  not  long  before  the  commencement  of  the  three  months" 
residence  there.    All  these  criteria  determine  its  actual  time 

■  a  Cor.  vii.  6—8 — 14.  ▼iii.  6—16.  17—23.  '  VoLi.  Di«.  v.  fa  Oor. 
vm.  la  iz.  2.        *  a  Cor.  ix.  3—5. 
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to  the  last  quarter  of  A.  U.  808.  and  the  first  quarter  of  the 
second  of  Nero :  and  this  conclusion  bang  thus  established^ 
I  diall  point  out  its  accordance  with  a  remarkable  note  of 
time,  ccmtained  in  the  Epistle  itself:  the  time  of  the  rapture 
which  is  stated  to  have  occurred,  ic^  hm  inwnevapw ',  r^ 
ferred  to  the  date  of  the  Epistle,  or  the  year  then  current 
when  it  was  written* 

I  shall  prove  hereafter,  in  its  proper  place,  by  a  multitude 
of  examples,  that  such  notes  of  duration  as  these  are  never 
to  be  construed  either  inclusively,  or  exclusively,  of  both 
their  extremes,  but,  if  inclusively  of  the  one,  exclusively  of 
the  other,  and  conversely :  upon  which  principle,  the  date 
of  the  rapture  was  the  fourteenth  year  before--Hetelusive  of 
the  date  of  the  Epistle-^or  the  date  of  the  Ejnstle  was  the 
jBfteenth  year  subsequently — ^indusive  of  the  date  of  the 
rapture — and  in  either  case,  if  the  date  of  the  Epistle  was 
A.  U.  808.  the  date  of  the  rapture  was  A.  U.  794.  Now,  at 
Acts  xxii.  17 — SI.  Bu  Paid  affirms  the  fiict  of  an  ecstasy, 
the  scene  of  which  he  pkbces  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
upon  occafflOD  of  some  visit  there,  whidi  the  context  alcme 
must  determine  to  be  the  first  visit  after  hb  oonvernoa, 
when  he  stayed  in  Jerusalem  only  fifteen  days^^.  The 
time  of  this  visit  has  been  proved  to  coincide  with  the  Pass- 
over of  the  first  oi  Claudius,  A.  U.  794.  exactly  fourteen 
years  before  the  Passover  of  the  first  of  Nero,  A.  U.  808. 
and  fifteoi  before  the  Passover  of  his  seccmd.  A*  U.  809* 

IV.  On  the  EjAsUe  to  the  Romans. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  written  after  the  First  to 
the  Corinthians,  and  by  parity  of  consequence,  as  well  as 
for  other  reasons,  which  will  shortly  appear,  after  the  Se- 
cond. For  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  when  this  Epistle  was 
written,  were  at  Rome;  but  when  the  First  to  the  Ccnin- 
thiaos  was  writtmi  they  were  at  Ephesus  ^  The  same  pas* 
sage  asserts  that  they  had  jeoparded  their  lives  for  the  sake 
of  Paul ;  which  they  might  be  said  to  have  done,  after  the 

i  3  Cor.  zU.  2.  ^  Gal.  i.  i8.   Acts.  is.  38—30.  1  Rom.  xri.  3. 
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danger  to  wliicfa  they,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  St.  Paul'*8 
eompttiiont  or  feUow-labourers,  or,  perhaps,  they  in  parti- 
cular, bad  been  exposed  at  the  time  of  the  uproar  in  Ephe- 
SU8"' ;  but  not,  as  far  as  it  appears  fix>m  the  history,  before 
that* 

Agam ;  It  was  not  written  until  after  the  time  when  St. 
Paul,  having  begun  from  Jerusalem,  and  by  his  individual 
mimstry,  had  made  an  end  of  preaching  the  gospel  round 
about  as  iiur  as  Illyricum^^*  Between  the  departure  from 
Afla  and  the  arrivflj  in  Greece,  it  has  been  shewn  that  there 
was  an  interval  of  five  or  six  months,  which  must  have  been 
qieot  by  St.  Paul  in  Macedonia^.  Macedonia  confined 
upon  Illyricum,  and  a  noble  road,  branching  out  from  two 
beads,  ApoUonia  and  Dyrrhachium,  both  upon  the  Sinus 
Adiiaticus,  and  dose  upon  the  borders  of  that  region, 
stretched  eastward  right  through  the  country  for  an  extent 
of  ive  hundred  and  thirty-five  Roman  miles  P,  and  afforded 
an  easy  access  to  all  pans  ol  Macedonia.  Its  name  was  the 
Via  Ignatia ;  and  its  couite  is  described  by  Strabo.  The 
opftesrioo  of  St.  Paul,  fUx^  tpv  'IAAujixou,  does  not  imply 
diat  be  had  preached  in  Illyricum  itself,  but  only  as  fiu:  as 
its  botders,  or,  as  we  should  express  ourselves,  c<p  to  it ; 
and  this  he  would  necessarily  do  if,  as  he  is  represented  in 
the  history,  he  traversed  the  whde  of  Macedonia ;  for,  be- 
giming  at  its  eastam  extremity,  by  which  only  he  could  Bp^ 
praach  it  from  Asia,  he  must  thus  have  proceeded  to  its 
westen,  where  only  it  confined  on  Illyricum.  There  is  no 
period  in  the  previous  history  of  St.  PauPs  travels,  during 
vUch  it  was  possible  for  the  circuit  of  this  country  to  have 
been  thus  made;  and  in  passing  thither  now,  he  was  merely 
completing  a  purpose,  which  it  has  been  seen  that  he  had 
fonned  some  time  before^.  The  Episde  to  the  Romans, 
then,  was  not  written  until  the  circuit  of  Macedonia  was 

OfW. 

Agnn ;  It  could  not  have  been  written  before  the  three 
months^  residence  subsequently  in  Greece'  were  either  com« 

"  Acts  ziz.S3.  »  Rom.  xv.  19.  •  AetB  zx.  i.  a.  p  Strabo 

vfi.467.  «Acttzlz.  31.  'XX.  3. 
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pleted  or  drawing  to  a  close;  for  it  was  written  when  not 
on]y  the  mind  of  St.  Paul  had  been  made  up  about  gwig  to 
Jerusalem,  and  the  collections  for  the  Church  of  that  dty, 
still  pending  when  the  Second  to  the  Corinthians  was  writ- 
ten, had  now  been  completed,  but  when  St.  Paul  was  on  the 
eve  of  departure ;  or  having  no  longer  room,  or  occasion  for 
staying,  in  the  parts  where  he  was  at  the  time,  was  preparing 
to  return  to  Judsea*.  I  infer,  then,  that  it  must  have  been 
written  at  the  close  of  the  three  months  in  question ;  and 
^ther  from  Corinth,  where  the  three  months  were  most  pro- 
bably spent,  or  at  least  from  Cenchreas;  in  which  case  it 
was  certainly  written  a  little  before  the  Passover  of  A.  U. 
809 ;  and  this  conclusion  may  be  confirmed  in  various  ways 
as  follows. 

I.  Among  the  salutations  at  the  end  of  the  fijnstle^ 
Erastus  the  steward,  or  oijcW/m;,  of  the  dty,  saluteth  you,  is 
onet;  and  Erastus,  it  might  be  conjectured  from  Acts  xix. 
22.  and  it  must  be  almost  certain  from  2  Tim.  iv.  20.  was 
either  a  native,  or  an  inhabitant,  of  Corinth,  or  both.  In 
the  same  text  Gains,  or  Caius,  is  spoken  of  as  the  host  or 
entertainer  of  Paul;  and  in  the  First  to  the  Corinthians  the 
name  of  Guus  is  mentioned,  as  the  name  of  a  Corinthian 
convert,  whom  St.  Paul  had  baptized  in  person ",  along 
with  the  name  of  Crispus,  (whom  the  Acts  shew  to  have 
been  really  a  housdiolder  in  Corinth^,)  and  also  along  with 
the  name  of  Stephanus,  whom  a  subsequent  passage  recog- 
nizes as  the  first>fruits  of  Achaia^.  There  must  have  been, 
consequently,  another  Gaius,  a  Corinthian,  besides  the 
Gains,  whom  the  Acts  specify  by  name  as  a  native,  or  inha- 
bitant, of  Derbe^.  I  may  observe  also,  that  in  the  phrase  fu- 
Uxfi^av  y^  MfltxtSovia  kcH  'Ap^a&t,  and  that  of  'Esra/virov  . . .  0|; 
ioTiv  ofKOfxh  jy^i  'Axottas  eU  XgirrovYj  this  mention  of  Achaia 
after  Macedonia,  or  of  Achaia,  awXm^,  and  without  Maoe* 
donia,  is  some  proof  that  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  was  him- 
self  in  Achaia  at  the  time,  and  known  to  be  so,  by  those  to 
whom  he  wrote. 

>  Rom.  XT.  2$,  25.  36.  31.  '  Rom.  zvi.  23.  ■  i  Cor.  i.  14.  ^  xviii.  8. 
«  I  Cor.  i.  16.    zvi.  15.         *  zz.4.    ziz.  39.  f  Rom.  zv.  26. .  zn.  5. 
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II.  Among  such  others,  besides  Erastus  and  Gaius,  as 
are  also  specified  by  name,  and  take  part  in  the  salutations 
to  the  Roman  Church  along  with  St.  Paul,  Timothy  and 
Sopater  were  actually  companions  of  the  writer,  when  he 
set  out  firom  Greece,  upon  his  journey  into  Asia^.  And,  in 
additicMi  to  these  also,  Jason,  whose  name  occurs  at  Rom. 
xvi.  21.  and  whom  Acts  xvii.  5*  6.  7/  prove  to  have  lived  in 
Thessalonica,  as  well  as  Aristarchus— whose  presence  with 
Paul,  and  whose  relation  to  that  city,  are  specified  at  Acts 
zx*  4— 4nay  likewise  have  been  of  the  number ;  espedally 
if,  while  Jason  remained  at  Thessalonica,  Aristarchus  went 
OD,  with  St.  Paul,  to  Asia,  and  finally  accompanied  him 
evoi  to  Rome,  and  remained  with  him  there,  during  his 
impriscMunent,  to  the  last*. 

III.  The  Epistle  was  transmitted  by  Phoebe,  a  deaconess 
of  the  Churdi  of  Cenchreae,  and  one  who  had  personally 
ministered  to  St.  Paul ;  which  seems  to  infer  that  he  had 
lodged  at  Cenchreie  in  her  housed.  If  this  inference  is 
light,  the  exact  time  and  place  of  the  Epistle  are  both  pre- 
sumptively determined  by  it.  It  was  written  when  St  Paul 
was  at  Cenchrese,  in  the  interim  between  his  original  pur- 
pose of  setting  out  to  Syria  by  sea,  and  the  change  of  his 
purpose,  in  consequence  of  the  conspiracy  of  the  Jews,  so 
as  to  determine  on  returning  by  land ;  which  purpose  he 
executed  accordingly,  travelling  through  Macedonia  as  far 
as  Philippi,  and  taking  ship  first  on  departing  irom  thence. 
It  was  written,  then,  at  the  point  of  time  specified  at  Acts 
XX.  3.  when  Paul  was  preparing  aifiiyw^m  nU  ri^v  ^fla¥\ 
for  which  purpose  it  is  morally  certain  he  would  be  in  Cen- 
chrese,  not  at  Corinth.  The  discovery  of  the  conspiracy  of 
the  Jews,  who  must  have  intended  to  execute  their  scheme 
against  his  hfe  as  soon  as  he  had  put  to  sea,  was  made  in 
time  to  prevent  his  departure,  and  would  compel  him  to 
retrace  his  steps. 

It  is  entirely  in  unison  with  this  alleged  date  of  the 
Epistle  that  the  Romans  are  told  he  had  longed  to  see  them 


.  XTl.  21.     Acts  ZX.  4.  *  Acts  ZZ.  4.  •  ZXTli.  2.      Col.  Vf,  10. 
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for  many  years  back<^;  for  he  might  have  conceived  this 
desire  when  he  first  became  acquainted  with  Aquila  and 
Priscilla,  six  years  before,  A.  U.  808:  and  it  is  equally  so, 
with  the  supposition  of  its  place,  and  the  particular  juncture 
of  drcumstanoes  under  which  it  was  written,  that  he  desires 
the  cooperation  of  their  prayers  with  his  own,  that  he  might 
be  delivered  or  rescued  from  the  malice  of  the  unbelieving 
Jews<>;  for  the  conspiracy  of  theirs  against  his  life  might 
have  only  just  come  to  light.  Nor  is  it  any  objection  that 
mention  is  made,  among  others,  of  the  household  of  Nar- 
cissus, 01  Ix  rm  Na^xiij0-ovc,  though  this  Narcissus  should  be 
considered  the  same  with  the  celebrated  fireedman  of  Clau- 
dius, whose  death  occurred  within  a' month  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Nero,  or  sometime  in  November,  A.  U.  807.^  They 
of  his  household,  and  om;  ly  Kt;^/«p,  and  who  had  been 
ocmverted  to  the  gospel,  might  still  be  described  by  thdr 
relation  to  Nardssus  as  before;  and  Ix  twv  Napxicrcrou  no 
more  means  of  necessity,  ihose  who  are  now,  than  those  who 
were  once,  of  the  pec^le  of  Narcissus.  There  is  one  more 
such  allusion  in  verse  10.  to  persons  Ix  xm  'ApioTojSaciAotf. 
I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  this  was  Aristobulus,  the  bro- 
ther of  Herod  Agrippa,  and  of  Herod  of  Chalcis;  whose 
death  is  mentioned  by  Josephus  in  conjunction  with  that  of 
the  other  twos  in  such  a  manner,  as  proves  that  it  could  not 
have  been  earlier,  and  probably  was  somewhat  later,  than 
the  time  of  the  death  of  the  latter,  or  A.  U.  801.  the  eighth 
of  Claudius.  In  this  case,  he  also  must  have  been  dead 
A.  U.  809*  but  perhaps  he  had  not  been  dead  long. 

V.  On  the  Epietk  to  the  Galatians. 

There  is  no  E^HStle  whose  date  has  been  more  contested, 
and  more  variously  represented,  than  the  date  of  the  EjMstle 
to  the  Galatians ;  and  though  I  acknowledge  the  difficulty 
which  exists  upon  this  subject,  still  the  uncertainty  about  it 
is  not  so  great,  but  that  two  points  may  be  presumptively 
established ;  the  first  with  almost  demonstrative  conviction^ 

«  XT.  23.  *  XV.  30. 31.  •  xwi.  1 1.  f  Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  1.  Seneca's 
*AmxtXi»v9rtf^it.  t  B.  ii.  xi.  6. 
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and  the  aeooad  with  a  high  d^ree  of  probaUlity :  first,  that 
it  could  not  have  been  written  before  A.  U.  807 — and,  se- 
oondly,  that  it  could  not  have  been  written  after  A.  U.  80d — 
the  inference  from  which  is  that  it  must  have  been  written 
A.  U.  806.  about  the  same  time  with  the  Seccmd  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans ;  but  whe- 
ther  between  the  two,  or  before,  or  after,  them  both,  it  may 
not  be  poeable,  except  coojecturally,  to  determine. 

I.  As  the  Church  of  Galatia  itself  was  not  founded  be-^ 
foie  A.  U.  80S.  the  time  of  the  second  general  circuit  of  St. 
Paul^,  it  is  manifest  no  Epistle  could  have  been  written 
to  any  such  Church  before  A.  U.  808. 

II.  The  Epistle  could  not  have  been  written  before  the 
time  of  the  visit,  to  which  the  Epistle  itself  alludes,  iL  1 ; 
and  the  time  of  this  visit  the  veiy  next  verse,  ii.  2.  ascertains 
in  general,  as  follows.  It  was  the  time  of  some  visit  to  Je- 
nifldem — ^posterior  to  ather  the  first  or  the  second  of  St. 
PauTs  misrions  to  the  Gentiles — at  least:  I  laid  before 
them  the  (rospel  which  I  am  preaching  among  the  Gentiles 
....  lest  haply  I  should  be  running,  or  had  been  running, 
m  vttn — ^When  they  saw  that  I  am  entrusted  with  the 
Gospel  ct  the  Uncircumcision,  just  as  Peter  with  the  Gospd 
of  the  Circumcision — ^these  expresnons  admit  of  no  other 
construction  than  that  St.  FauPs  commission  to  the  Gentiles 
had  both  duly  been  received,  and  duly  been  acted  upon, 
already.  The  viat  to  Jerusalem,  therefore,  when  this  in* 
terview  took  place,  could  not  possibly  be  prior  to  the  first 
of  his  circuits  among  the  Grenules,  and  it  must  have  been 
posterior  even  to  his  second ;  for  it  was  some  visit  just  four- 
teen years  later  than  the  time  of  the  return  from  Aralria  to 
Damascus,  which  followed  directly  upon  his  conversion, 
aod  was  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  there. 

That  the  time  of  this  return  is  the  date,  to  which  we  are 
to  refer  the  fourteen  years  specified  Gal.  ii.  1.  follows  both 
from  the  reason  of  the  thing,  that  St.  Paul  naturally  refers 
to  the  date  df  his  own  conversion,  and  to  that  of  the  com- 

^  Arte  XTi.  6. 
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mencement  of  his  ministry,  as  the  only  proper  apxjfi  or  point 
of  time,  to  which  the  more  memorable,  or  cardinal,  incidents 
in  its  progress  afterwards  ought  to  be  referred ;  and  also 
from  the  analogy  of  verse  18.  of  chapter  the  first.  The  visit 
there  specified,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  is  referred  to  no 
other  date.  Now  the  time  of  the  return  to  Damascus  has 
been  proved  to  synchronize  with  about  the  Passover  of  the 
second  of  Caius,  A.  U.  791 :  the  time  of  a  viat,  then,  just 
fourteen  years  posterior  to  that,  is  the  time  of  some  visit 
about  the  period  of  a  Passover,  A.  U.  805 ;  and  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  time  at  which,  as  we  have  proved  already,  St. 
Paul  returned  to  Jerusalem  from  his  first  visit  (in  A.  U. 
808.)  to  the  peninsula  of  Greece :  which  coincidence,  esta- 
blished as  it  is,  upon  perfectly  independent  data,  must  place 
it  beyond  a  question^  that  the  visit  upon  that  occasion,  re- 
corded in  the  Acts,  at  xviii.  S2.  and  the  visit  referred  to  in 
Gralatians,  at  iL  1.  were  one -and  the  same. 

It  makes  in  favour  of  the  same  conclusion,  that  we  might 
have  collected,  from  the  extraordinary  earnestness  to  attend 
the  approaching  feast  at.  Jerusalem,  which  St.  Paul  ex- 
pressed in  the  Acts',  that  he  had  special  reasons  for  wishing 
to  be  present  at  it ;  which  reasons  the  Epistle  explains  at 
once,  if  St.  PauPs  journey  to  Jerusalem,  ii.  1.  was  produced 
by  a  revelation,  or  in  obedience  to  some  direct  command 
from  the  Spirit.  Nor  would  it  be  any  objection  that  Bar- 
nabas must  have  accompanied  St.  Paul  to  Jerusalem  on 
this  occamon,  though  after  their  separation,  A.  U.  80^^  we 
j-ead  no  more  in  the  Acts  of  the  former,  or  of  his  ever  being 
in  company  with  the  latter.  It  is  clear,  from  the  account 
of  what  passed  in  Jerusalem,  that  the  object  of  the  attend- 
ance of  both  was  something,  which  intimately  concerned 
them  in  their  character  as  the  Apostles,  xar'  l£o;^^y,  of  the 
Grentiles ;  in  which  capacity,  even  after  their  separation  in 
the  Acts,  Barnabas  is  still  acknowledged  as  the  co-partner 
of  Paul  so  late  as  A.  U.  807.^  and  is  spoken  of  as  still  alive, 
and^  we  may  justly  presume,  still  engaged  in  the  same  cha- 

*  xnii.  ai.  *  Acta  xt.  36.  »  i  Cor.  ix.  6. 
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racter^  and  in  the  same  occupation^  at  the  close  of  St.  Paul'*s 
first,  if  not  also  of  his  second,  imprisonment  ^,  The  same 
revelation,  then,  which  enjoined  the  attendance  of  St.  Paul, 
as  one  of  the  great  Apostles  of  the  Gentiles,  required,  we 
may  suppose,  the  attendance  of  Barnabas,  as  the  other 
also;  both  on  the  same  occaaon  A.  U.  805.  The  Epistle, 
then,  oould  not  have  been  written  before  the  time  of  this  at^ 
tendance  accordingly. 

III.  The  Epistle  could  not  have  been  written  before  the 
time  of  the  viat  of  St.  Peter  to  Antioch  ° ;  which  time,  t 
have  proved  elsewhere,  was  in  the  course  of  the  same  year 
with  this  visit  to  Jerusalem  also<>;  not  longer,  perhaps, 
than  the  interval  between  the  Passover,  and  the  Pentecost 
ensuing. 

IV.  The  Epistle  could  not  have  been  written  before  St. 
PauTs  second  visit  to  Galatia,  Acts  xviii.  S8 :  when  he  pro- 
ceeded thither  from  Antioch,  in  the  course  of  the  same  year 
with  each  of  the  preceding  events,  but  after  them  both. 
The  conclusions  at  which  we  are  already  arrived  would 
prove  this ;  but,  independent  of  them,  it  might  have  been 
deduced  from  the  plain  import  of  Gal.  iv.  18.  alone :  Ye 
know  that  in  weakness  of  the  flesh  did  I  preach  the  gospel 
to  you,  TO  wpirwpov;  which  means,  not  simply,  at  the  first, 
but,  the  former  time,  or  the  time  before;  and,  consequently, 
distinctly  implies  that  he  had  been  twice  in  Gralatia,  and 
neither  more  nor  less  than  twice,  before  he  wrote  the  Epi- 
stle. This  use  of  to  rpinpov  here  is  parallel  to  that  of  to  Scv- 
Ttpw^  and  TO  ToAiy,  S  Cor.  xiii.  2 :  or  of  ri  Sf^rrpoy,  Jude  5 ; 
iwatrJii  irp^9po¥  rifi^ipxs,  Hebrews  x.  82;  and  of  many  other 
instances  which  might  be  produced ;  all  referring  to  one  or 
other  of  two  ooca^ons,  but  only  of  two,  as  the  subjects  of 
comparison,  and  each  of  the  same  kind.    The  same  re- 
feroice  to  a  second  visit  appears,  though  not  with  equal 
deamess,  in  the  literal  sense  of  extx^^fv^Sw  P,  which  may  be 
understood  of  some  second  supply  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit, 
in  addition  to  bl  first;  such  as  might  have  been  expected 

■  Col.  hr.  lo.    3  Tim^  iv.  1 1.  "  Gal.  ii.  1 1.  •  Vol.  i.  Diss.  li.  89. 
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upon  a  second  visit  of  St  Paul.  That  weakness  of  the  flesh 
which  is  alluded  to  here,  as  the  description  of  bcxlily  cir- 
cumstances under  which  St*  Paul  first  preached  in  Gridatia, 
is  alluded  to  also  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  % 
as  what  had  been  observable  during  his  residence  at  Co- 
rinth; and  it  is  a  critical  coincidence  that  he  came  from 
Galatia,  on  the  first  occasion,  almost  directly  to  Corinth.  If 
both  these  allusions  are  to  the  same  thing,  which  is  denoted 
by  the  thorn  in  the  flesh  ^  the  commencement  of  that  in- 
firmity is  dated  from,  or  soon  after,  the  rapture,  whidi  we 
have  proved  to  have  taken  place,- A.  U.  794:  and  it  was 
still  in  existence,  when  the  Second  to  the  Corinthians  was 
written,  A.  U.  808:  There  is  given  me  a  goad  for  the 
flesh ;  a  messenger  of  Satan,  to  buffet  me ;  that  I  be  not 
elated  beyond  meaaiure.  Had  he  been  ^leaking  of  some- 
thing no  longer  in  being,  he  would  have  said,  fya  fM  xoAof /- 
^01'  Tiw  fbi)  ^§pmp9lfui¥ — ^There  was  given  me,  a  goad  for  the 
flesh ;  a  messenger  of  Satan,  that  he  should  buffet  me,  that 
I  might  not  be  elated  beyond  measure. 

It  follows,  then,  that  the  Epistle  could  not  have  been 
written  before  St.  Paul  settled  at  Ephesus,  A.  U.  806. 

But,  fifthly,  the  EjHstle  could  not  have  been  written  be- 
fore the  First  to  the  Corinthians,  A«  U,  807:  nor  even  be- 
fore the  Second,  A.  U.  808. 

For,  first,  when  the  Epistle  was  written  to  the  Galatians, 
St.  Peter  was  personally  known  to  them  ^ ;  whence  we  may 
infer  he  had  already  been  personally  among  them :  but  he 
was  never  personally  among  them  before  the  time  of  his 
great  Evangelical  drcuit;  on  which  circuit  I  have  proved 
elsewhere  <  he  set  out  A.U.  805.  and  in  the  course  of  which 
A.  U.  806.  or  807.  he  came  to  Corinth ;  having  visited  Ga- 
latia previously. 

Secondly,  St.  Paul  had  sometime  given  instructions  to 
the  Church  of  Galatia,  the  same  in  themselves,  and  mani- 
festly for  the  same  purpose,  (the  collection  going  forward 
in  behalf  of  the  Helnew  Church,)  which  he  repeats  to  the 

I  li  3.      '2  Cor.  xii.  7.      •  Gal.  i.  18.  ii.  7— 1 1.      •  Vol. i.  Diss.  il.  91. 
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Churdi  of  Corinth  °.  Now  no  such  instructkms  of  finy 
kind  are  to  be  found  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians :  nor 
even  an  allusion^  Arom  its  beginning  to  its  ending,  whence  it 
migbt  be  conjectured  that  such  a  business  as  this  collection 
was  going  on  at  all.  It  is  reasonable,  therefore,  to  presume 
that  he  bad  either  giyen  himself,  or  sent  by  some  other  me- 
dium, to  the  Church  of  Galatia,  the  instructions  in  question 
oralhfj  before  he  wrote  his  First  to  the  Corinthians:  and 
that  the  collection  had  been  made  and  completed,  before  he 
wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians :  and  each  of  these  sup* 
positi<His  is  possible ;  for  he  came  himself  to  Ephesus,  A.  U. 

806.  directly  from  a  visit  to  Galatia,  and  he  made  this  visit 
to  Galatia,  directly  after  his  return  to  Antioch,  A.  U.  805. 
At  the  visit  to  Jerusalem  the  same  year,  before  all  these 
things,  it  had  been  stipulated  that  the  Gentiles  should  re- 
member  the  poor  v,  that  is,  the  poor  of  the  Church  of  Jeru* 
salem,  for  whom  the  collection  was  ultimately  intended ;  a 
sabbatic  year  was  about  tp  arrive  in  A.  U.  808 ;  and  the 
collection  against  that  year  was  begun  in  Achaia,  A.  U. 

807.  a  year  before  its  arrival ;  and,  when  it  was  only  begin- 
ning tho^y  it  had  been  going  on  some  time  in  Galatia,  and 
by  parity  of  consequence,  in  the  rest  of  the  Asiatic  churches. 
It  was  begun  there,  then,  before  the  middle  of  A.  U.  807. 
at  the  latest;  and  probably  it  was  begun  earlier.  St  Paul, 
it  is  true,  was  at  Ephesus  all  the  year  807;  and,  perhaps, 
all  the  year  806.  also ;  but  he  might  either  have  left  di- 
rections with  the  Church  of  Galatia,  when  he  visited  them 
himsdf— in  A.  U.  806 — ^prospectively  against  this  time — 
or  have  communicated  with  diem,  when  the  time  arrived, 
by  some  other  agent.  And  this  appears  to  me  to  have  been 
the  case. 

For  when  St.  Paul  was  present  in  Jerusalem,  at  the  Pass- 
over, A.  U.  806.  Titus  was  with  him  ^ ;  and,  therefore,  we 
may  sui^pose,  would  afterwards  accompany  him  both  to  An- 
tiodi  and  to  Galatia :  yet  either  he  did  not  return  with  him 
to  Ephesus,  A,  U.  80&--Qr,  if  he  did,  he  had  been  sent  some- 

■  I  Cor.  xTi.  I.  a.  *  Gal.  u.  lo.  *  lb.  ii.  i. 
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whither  from  Ephesus  Hg^n,  before  St.  Paul  wrote  the  First 
to  the  Corinthians,  A.  U.  807.  For  he  was  not  with  St. 
Paul  when  he  wrote  that  Epistle ;  yet,  before  he  wrote  the 
Second,  he  had  oome  from  some  quarter  to  Ephesus,  ac- 
companied by  another  of  the  brethren,  (who  is  currently 
believed  to  have  been  St.  Luke,)  and  that,  a  brother  charg- 
ed, ix^i^'^^iii^  by  common  appointment,  with  the  contri- 
butions of  some  Christian  societies,  distinct  from  those  of 
Macedonia  and  Achaia,  which  must,  consequently,  have 
been  the  Christian  sodeties  of  Asia ;  he  had  been  sent  from 
Ephesus  to  Cormth;  he  had  been  expected  to  meet  St. 
Paul  (on  his  way  hack  into  Asia)  at  Troas;  he  did  not 
meet  him  until  Su  Paul  was  come  into  Macedonia ;  he  had 
departed  again  to  Corinth  from  Macedonia,  accompanied 
also  by  the  brother  supposed  to  be  St.  Luke,  out  of  obedi- 
ence to  a  personal  wish  of  St.  PauPs,  and  with  a  view  to  ex* 
pedite  and  get  ready  the  contributions  of  Achaia,  before 
he  himself,  accompanied  by  the  brethren  from  Macedonia, 
should  arrive  at  Corinth  :  and  all  this  before  the  Second  to 
the  Corinthians  was  written  >. 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  Titus  and  St.  Luke 
were  the  persons  by  whose  means  St.  Paul,  though  himself 
at  Ephesus,  had  communicated,  on  the  subject  of  this  con- 
tribution, with  the  churches  of  Asia,  and  with  that  of  Gakir- 
tia  among  the  rest;  that  this  communication  was  made 
early  in  A.  U.  807 ;  and  that  the  contributions,  so  raised, 
were  brought  to  Ephesus,  by  the  same  parties,  between  the 
Passover  and  the  Pentecost  of  A.  U.  808.  When  the  Epi- 
stle to  the  Galadans,  then,  was  written,  which  must  have 
been  after  A.  U.  807.  inewntem  at  least,  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  the  least  allusion  to  this  subject  would  be  found 
in  it.  And  this  conclusion  is  further  confirmed  by  the  right 
version  of  ii.  10.  the  only  text  which  could  be  construed 
into  any  such  meaning,  o  xtA  Ivicfii^oura  avri  rouro  vov^m. 
Had  St.  Paul  been  referring,  in  these  words,  to  any  thing 
about  which  he  was  anxious,  at  the  very  time  when  this 

»  2  Cor.  vii.  8. 6.  13— 16— viii.  5.  6—16—24.  "•  la.  13.  ix.  3 — S*  ni.  18. 
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meeting  was  held  at  Jerusalem — and  much  less  about  which 
he  wasaDxioua  still — ^the  merest  tyro  in  the  Greek  language 
would  have  known  that  he  must  have  written,  o  xa)  f(nrouS«- 
^9  am  rouro  vonj^eu ;  or  else,  S  xa)  o^ou^a^oi  aM  roDro  voi- 
poi.  As  this  is  not  the  case,  the  tense,  as  it  stands,  must 
haTe  either  its  purely  indefinite  and  historical  sense,  or  it 
must  stand,  as  it  so  often  stands  in  Greeks  for  the  [M^terite 
Anrwbota:  so  as  to  mean ;  Which  also  I  endeavoured  with 
the  requiate  diligence  accordingly  to  do ;  or  which  also 
I  hsTe  endeavoured  with  the  requisite  diligence  accord- 
ingly to  do ;  or  more  agreeably  to  our  idiom — ^The  very 
thing  which  I  also  have  been  diligent  to  do.  Compare 
Act8xi.S8.80.  xxvi.  10.  where  similar  phrases  occur.  Each 
of  these  meanings  will  imply  that  the  thing  itself,  the  mat- 
ter of  fact  in  question,  the  object  of  this  diligence,  which 
was  that  the  Gentiles  should  remember  the  poor  of  Jerusa- 
lem, was  already  a  past  fact,  and  not  the  object  of  that  dili- 
gence any  longer ;  with  this  difference  between  them,  that, 
aooordiog  to  the  former,  it  might  have  been  any  length  of 
time  past ;  according  to  the  latter,  it  must  very  recently 
have  been  effected. 

Thirdly,  I  observe  at  Gal.  iv.  10.  the  following  allumon ; 
Ve  are  observing  days,  and  months,  and  seasons,  and 
years ;  where  the  mention  of  years  unquestionably  denotes 
sabbatic  years — which,  the  assertion  in  general  must  imply, 
the  Galadans  ^ther  were  observing,  among  other  Mosaic 
rites,  at  the  time  when  the  Epistle  was  written,  or  disposed 
to  observe.  Now  from  seed-time  A.  U.  808.  to  seed-time 
A.  U.  809-  was  actually  a  sabbatic  year ;  in  the  course  of 
which  year,  espedally  about  the  time  of  its  feasts,  as  the 
Scenope^a,  or  the  Passover,  there  would  also  be  days  in 
its  sabbaths,  and  months  in  its  new  moons,  and  seasons  in 
the  stated  times  of  its  legal  solemnities,  which  Galatian  or 
odier  Christians,  who  had  imbibed  the  prindplei  of  the  Ju- 
daising  teadiers,  might  think  themselves  bound  to  observe. 
There  is  a  aimilar  allusion  at  Col.  ii.  16.  but  not  with  any 
such  distinct  assertion  of  an  observance  as  then  going  on. 
If  the  Epistle  was  written  in  the  course  of  a  sabbatic  year, 
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this  allunon  might  be  as  true  with  respect  to  the  Galatians, 
as  natural  and  just  in  the  writer;  and  we  have  shewn  that, 
though  it  could  not  have  been  written  before  A.  U.  807. 
yet  there  is  nothing  in  what  has  hitherto  been  said  to  pre- 
vent but  that  it  might  have  been  written  in  A.  U.  808. 

For,  fourthly,  in  all  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
from  first  to  last,  I  can  discover  not  T>ne  distinct  allusion  to 
the  existence  of  Judaizing  teachers,  or  to  the  prevalence  of 
Judaising  principles,  in  that  Church ;  whereas,  in  the  Se- 
cond Epistle,  written  about  a  year  after  the  First,  they  are 
to  be  met  with  in  every  page  y.     They  appear  also,  suffici- 
ently clearly,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  written  after 
both  the  former  *.     I  cannot  help  inferring  from  this  dis- 
tinction, which  is  very  glaring,  and  equally  remarkable, 
that  these  teachers,  and  their  principles,  were  not  yet  got 
into  Corinth  when  the  First  Epistle  was  written,  but  were 
so  when  the  Second  was  written.     They  must  have  come 
thith^*,  consequently,  in  the  interval  between  the  Epistles : 
and,  herein,  we  may  observe  a  critical  coincidence  between 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  the  Second  to  the  Corin- 
thians.   These  teachers,  we  may  presume,  would  arrive  in 
Galatia  before  they  arrived  in  Corinth  ;  yet  they  were  only 
just  come  among  that  Church,  when  the  Epistle  was  writ- 
ten:   I  marvel  that  ye  are  so  soon  beginning  {of  your^ 
selves)  to  depart  from  him  who  called  you  in  Christ^s  gnu;e, 
to  another  gospel,  (which  is. not  another,  or,  as  to  which, 
there  is  not  another,)-— ^^ot^^fo^^,  /  say^  unless  there  be 
some  who  are  troubling  you,  and  desiring  to  pervert  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  * — and  again.  Ye  were  running  well ;  who 
hath  hindered  you?  or  rather y  tripped  you  up?  ^ — and.  But 
he  who  is  trouUing  you  shall  bear  the  condemnation  {of  so 
doing)  9  whosoever  he  may  be  ^ — and  again,  SptAov  xm  iaro- 
xi^rtoLi  01  MfaLvrarwvTi^  v/tta;  <^-— and  ag^n,  O  foolish  Grala- 
tians,  who  hath  bewitched  you,  not  to  obey  the  truth « — 
and  again.  Are  ye  so  foolish  ?  having  begun  in  spirit,  are 
ye  now  making  an  end  in  flesh  ?   Have  ye  suffered  so  much 

y  2  Cor.  ii.  17.  r,  12.  x.  2.  7.  10.  li.  4.  13 — 15.  22.  23.  »  Rom.  xvi. 

17 — 20.        ■  i.  6.        ^  r.  7.        «  V.  10.        *  V.  12.        •  iii.  i. 
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to  no  purpose  ?  if,  indeed,  it  be  even  to  no  purpose  < — all 
which  are  clear  intimations  that  these  teachers,  whether 
many  or  one,  with  the  leaven  of  their  principles,  were  only 
just  come  among  the  Galatians :  and  St.  Paul,  as  yet,  did 
not  know  even  who  they  were.  Now  this  is  exactly  the  way 
io  which  he  speaks  of  them  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians ;  the  tenth  chapter  of  that  Epistle  is  a  case  in 
point  throughout :  and  at  the  fourth  verse  of  the  eleventh, 
he  applies  to  some  one  of  these  teachers  in  particular  the  in- 
definite description  of  6  Ipp^^/tcvo;;  which  implies  that,  though 
he  migfat  be  expected  to  come  soon,  he  was  not  yet  come  to 
Corinth. 

Rfthly,  the  coincidence  between  the  general  argument, 
reasonings,  and  sentiments,  and  partiaUy  even  the  expres- 
sions, of  the  Episde  to  the  Galatians,  and  of  that  to  the 
Romans,  is  a  presumptive  proof  that  they  were  written 
about  the  same  time,  or  \rith  a  view  to  the  same  purposes, 
ariring  in  part  from  the  same  juncture  of  circumstances,  or 
the  same  kind  of  occamon.  In  order  to  establish  this  co- 
inddence  we  may  compare  the  passages  in  the  margins. 
There  are  oth^  Epistles,  as  those  to  the  Ephesians  and  to 
die  Colossians,  and  those  to  Titus  and  the  First  to  Ti- 
mothy, respectively,  of  which  a  similar  conformity  is  percep- 
tible, and  which  were  certainly  written  together.  I  cannot, 
indeed,  contend  that  the  coincidence  in  the  present  instance 
is  such,  as  would  lead  to  the  inference  that  one  Epistle  was 
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written  while  the  other  was  still  fresh  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer ;  but  I  think  it  is  such  even  here  as,  among  other 
arguments,  to  prove  that  both  were  written  within  a  short 
time  of  each  other ;  in  which  case  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians,  as  neither  so  elaborate,  nor  so  regular,  nor  in  all  re- 
.  spects  so  deliberate  and  premeditated,  a  composition  as  that 
to  the  Romails,  but  manifestly  written  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  in  the  first  excitement  of  feeling  produced  by  an 
unexpected  and  disagreeable  piece  of  information,  that  of 
the  defalcation  of  any  of  the  writer^s  converts  from  the 
sound  and  sober  form  of  the  faith,  which  they  had  received 
from  him,  we  may  perhaps  conclude  was  written  by  St.  Paul 
first* 

Lastly,  if  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Judaizing 
teachers  would  not  leave  Judaea,  to  make  converts  pro- 
fessedly among  the  Gentiles,  before  the  last  of  the  Apostles, 
St.  Peter,  was  himself  set  out  upon  his  great  Evangelical 
circuit,  then  if  the  progress  of  that  circuit  did  not  bring 
even  him  to  Corinth,  before  the  beginning  of  A.  U.  807.  it 
is  not  extraordinary  that  those  teacha*s  also  should  not 
have  arrived  there,  or  even  in  Galatia,  before  A.  U.  808. 
Again,  Galatians  v.  11.  is  clearly  incompatible  with  an 
early  date,  but  very  much  in  unison  with  Acts  xx.  3.  and 
Rom.  XV.  80.  31.  which  are  synchronous  facts  and  allusions. 
Again,  it  is  a  very  ancient  tradition,  and  attested  by  the 
subscription  of  the  Epstle  itself,  that  the  E^nstle  to  the 
Galatians  was  written  from  Rome;  and  though  the  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Epistles  in  general  are  entitled  to  little  con- 
sideration, yet,  if  the  Epistle  was  actually  written  when  St. 
Paul  was  on  his  way  to  Rome,  the  tradition  may  so  far 
have  been  correct.  There  is  no  intimation  in  any  part  of 
the  Epistle  that  he  intended  to  revisit  the  Galatians  in  per- 
son, but  rather  the  contrary  b;  and,  consequently,  that  at 
the  time  when  he  was  writing  to  them  he  had  no  means  of 
addresnng  them,  or  of  correcting  their  error,  except  by 
letter.  This  too,  I  think,  would  be  the  case  after  the*  point 
of  time  specified  at  Acts  xix.  21.  and  from  thenceforward, 
^  Oal.  If.  i8.  19.  30. 
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uotil  he  arrived  at  Jerusalem.  It  was  not,  indeed,  in  the 
nature  of  things  imposuble  that  he  might  write  the  Epistle 
after  this,  when  he  was  at  Csesarea ;  but  the  first  words  of 
the  exordium,  IlauAof  .  .  .  .  xa)  ol  oiv  Iftoi  vavrt;  «Sf A^i, 
imply  that  he  was  somewhere  at  large,  and  in  the  society  of 
his  usual  companions  and  feUow-labourers,  when  he  wrote 
it.  He  makes  use  of  similar  language  at  Acts  xx.  84. 
speaking  of  those  who  had  been  his  companions  at  Ephesus. 
Had  the  Epistle  been  written  while  he  was  any  where  in 
confinement,  some  allusion  would  have  occurred  in  it  to  his 
bonds ;  whereas  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  Nor  do  I 
consider  the  declaration,  lyai  yetp  rei  criy/xaTa  rou  Kup/ov  *lrfi-ou 
h  T^  c»iiarl  fiw  /3a0Ta2^o0>,  to  be  any  exception  to  the  con- 
trary. It  is  proved  by  2  Cor.  x.  10.  xii.  7.  8.  9.  Gal.  iv. 
18. 14.  that  this  alluaon  to  the  prints  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  is 
an  allusion  to  his  thorn  in  the  flesh.  The  principle  of  the 
allusion  is  iUustrated  by  Philo  Judeeus^.  "^Evioi  Si  .  •  •  Ttvrat 

This  custom  was  of  great  antiquity  in  Egypt ;  for  Hero- 
dotus alludes  to  it  in  his  own  time^ — 1$  ri  ^v  xaretfuytmf  olxi- 
T1K  Srem  Mpwwcw  nri/3aAi)rtti  crlyiMvra  Ipctf  lawrov  ii&ovg  r^ 
Qmiy  ovac  l^tart  t6vtov  iffrnffieu.  And  the  practice  of  so 
branding  themselves  was  expressly  forbidden  the  Jews^^. 
St.  PauFs  thorn  in  the  flesh,  whatsoever  it  was,  did  as 
idainly  denote  whose  servant  he  was — by  whose  grace,  not- 
withstanding this  infirmity,  his  ministerial  labours  were 
crowned  with  success,  and  whose  strength  was  made  perfect 
in  his  weakness— as  if  the  name  of  the  Master  whom  he 
serred,  and  whose  property  he  was,  had  been  branded  or 
printed  on  his  body. 

The  result  of  these  reasonings  is  to  confirm  my  original 
piopoation,  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  not  writ- 
ten before  A.  U.  807.  nor  after  A.  U.  809.  and,  therefore, 
most  probably  in  A.  U.  808.  but  whether  before  the  Second 

*  ?i.  17.  ^De  Monorchia.  819.  *  ii.  1 13.  ■»  Lev.  xix,  38. 
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to  the  Corinthians,  or  after  the  Epstle  to  the  Romans,  or  be- 
tween the  two,  I  cannot  undertake  to  determine;  nor  in  fact 
is  it  of  any  importance  to  do  so.  The  same  uncertainty  must 
always  exist  with  regard  to  the  place  where  it  was  written, 
further  than  simply  thus  much ;  that  if  it  was  written  in 
A.  U.  808.  it  was  written  from  some  one  or  other  of  those 
quarters,  in  which  St.  Paul  spent  the  whole  of  this  year ; 
that  is,  the  first  part  he  spent  in  Asia,  but  the  rest,  and  the 
chief  part,  perhaps,  in  Macedonia,  if  not  in  Achaia :  and 
having  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  I  shall  resume  the  oourse 
of  the  subject,  which  is  the  continuance  of  St.  PauPs  last 
journey,  from  Greece  to  Jerusalem,  A.  U.  809. 

It  will  appear  from  the  Table  of  Passovers  in  Diss.  V. 
of  vol.  I.  that  the  Passover  was  celebrated  A.  U.  809-  on 
March  19.  and  the  Pentecost  on  May  9^  It  was  by  the 
time  of  this  feast  that  St.  Paul  proposed  to  arrive  in  Jeru- 
salem ^ ;  and  that  he  accomplished  this  purpose  in  the  in- 
terval between  leaving  Philippi,  and  being  apprehended  in 
the  temple,  is  evident  from  the  presence  of  the  Jews  of 
Asia  in  Jerusalem,  at  the  time  of  the  latter  event<».  But 
the  same  Jews  were  not  present  at  Csesarea  also,  when  he 
was  soon  after  examined  by  Felix®.  We  may  infer,  then, 
that  Pentecost  was  over  by  this  time,  and  those  Jews  were 
returned  to  their  homes.  As  St.  Paul  had  to  travel  from 
Corinth,  as  far  as  Philippi,  by  land,  and  as  he  spent  at  Phi- 
lippi the  Paschal  week,  which  would  fall,  according  to  the 
reckoning  above  made,  between  March  19.  and  March  96. 
inclusive,  it  is  probable  that  he  set  out  from  Corinth  about 
the  end  of  February,  and  arrived  at  Philipp  about  the  third 
week  in  March.  His  three  months^  residence  in  Greece, 
then,  would  terminate  about  the  end  of  February,  A.  U. 
809.  and  began,  consequently,  about  the  middle  or  the  be- 
ginning of  December,  A.  U.  808.  which  is  entirely  agree- 
able to  what  we  had  brfore  concluded  of  the  length  of  his 
stay  in  Macedonia. 

Between  the  time  of  the  arrival  in  Jerusalem,  and  the 

■  Acts  zx.  ]6.  •  xxi.  27.    xxir.  18. 
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day  d  St  Paul's  first  examinaUon  before  Felix,  there  was 
exactly  a  twelve  days^  interval  P;  the  accuracy  of  which  cal- 
ciilation  may  be  proved  as  follows.  First,  the  day  of  the 
arrival;  secondly,  the  day  of  the  interview  with  James; 
thirdly,  the  day  of  St.  PauPs  entering  into  the  temple  with 
the  Nasarites ;  fourthly,  the  day  when  he  was  seized  in  the 
tem|de,  some  one  of  the  seven  days  of  purification ;  fifthly, 
dse  day  when  he  was  examined  before  the  council;  oxthly, 
the  day  which  preceded  the  night  of  his  mission  to  Caesarea; 
seventhly,  the  day  of  his  arrival  at  Caesarea ;  eighthly,  the 
day  when  he  was  put  on  his  first  audience  before  Felix  <>. 
Caesarea  was  six  hundred  stades,  or  about  sixty  of  our 
imles  ^  distant  from  Jerusalem,  and  St.  Paul  would  arrive 
there  the  day  after  he  set  out ;  for  he  reached  Antipatris 
that  very  night,  and  Antipatris  was  more  than  midway  be- 
tween  Ciesarea  and  Jerusalem*.  He  was  put  on  his  first 
audience  on  either  the  fourth  or  the  fifth  day  after  his  am- 
val,  and  the  only  point,  upon  which  there  can  be  any  uncer- 
tainty, is  as  to  which  of  the  seven  days^  purification  of  tlie 
Nasarites  he  was  apprehended  upon  in  the  temple. 

The  calculation  above  given  will  shew  that  this  was  either 
the  fleccmd  or  the  third  of  the  number.  Those  twelve  days, 
however,  as  calculated  above,  were  dated  fix)m  the  day  of 
St.  Faul'^s  coming  to  Jerusalem ;  but,  perhaps,  they  should 
be  dated  from  the  day  af%tr  this,  the  day  of  his  entering  in 
to  James ;  which  day  after,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  to  be 
pronounced  the  day  of  Pentecost  itself.  For  St.  Paul  tells 
Felix,  that,  in  consequence  of  his  long  experience  of  the 
usages  of  the  Jews,  he  could  easily  comprehend  it  was  but 
twelve  days^  Ume,  once  he  had  come  up  to  Jerusalem  to  wor- 
ship*;  which  yet,  with  all  that  experience,  Felix  could  not 
have  comprehended,  unless  he  had  previously  been  aware 
that  the  dAy  of  Pentecost  (which  brought  Jews  from  all  parts 
up  to  worship)  had  fSdlen  not  more  than  twelve  days  before. 

'AcliZziT.  11.  ixxi.  17.  i8.a6.  a;,    xui.  30.    zxiii.  11.  12.31. 

inr.  1.  r  J06.  Ant.  Jud.  xiii.  zt.  2.    zy.  iz.  6.    B.  i.  iii.  5.    Vide  Ar* 
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On  this  principle,  the  day  of  St.  PauTs  first  audience 
would  be  about  the  twenty-first  of  May.  The  day  of  Pen- 
tecost was  certainly  then  past,  or  the  Jewish  rulers  would 
not  otherwise  have  come  down  to  Csesarea  from  Jerusalem. 
It  is  of  importance  to  establish  this  point ;  for  Paul  was 
again  examined  by  Felix  some  days  after  this  first  occasion, 
in  the  company  of  Drusilla  his  wife ;  which  would  thus  fall 
about  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June;  and  it  is  froA 
th|s  last  examination  that  we  are  to  date  the  beginning  and 
continuance  of  his  two  years'  impriscmment  at  Caesarea". 
These  two  years,  therefore,  would  expire  about  the  end  of 
May  or  the  b^;inning  of  June,  A.  U.  811 ;  and  this  time  of 
the.  year  in  particular,  especially  while  the  edict  of  Claudius^ 
or  the  rule  of  Tiberius,  before  alluded  to^,  were  in  force, 
was  the  most  likely  of  all  for  the  arrival  of  a  new  governor, 
and,  consequently,  the  departure  of  an  old.  From  the 
middle  of  April  to  the  beginning  of  June  would  be  six  or 
seven  weeks'  interval;  the  ordinary  interval  necessary  to 
travel  in  summer  from  Judsea  to  Rome,  or  from  Rome  to 
Judaea.  And  as  Pentecost  A.  U.  809*  fell  upon  May  9.  so 
A.  U.  811.  it  fell  upon  May  17.  or  at  the  latest  upon 
May  18. 

From  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Festus,  to  the  time  when 
he  decided  upon  allowing  of  the  appeal  of  Paul  to  Csesar, 
there  are  express  notices  of  more  than  seventeen  days  at 
least^;  which  will  bring  us  to  past  the  middle  of  June. 
After  this  also,  there  was  still  some  interval  before  the 
arrival  of  Agrippa  at  Caesarea ;  and  a  still  longer  interval 
for  the  time  of  his  staying  there,  before  his  request  to  hear 
Paul ;  and  last  of  all,  his  audience  of  Paul  accordingly,  the 
day  after  that  request^.  Even  after  this  audience  there  was 
yet  some  interval  or  other  before  Paul,  with  the  other  pri- 
soners, was  actually  delivered  to  Julius,  in  order  *to  set  out 
to  Italy  y.  On  aU  these  accounts  it  seems  impossible  to 
place  his  final  departure  for  Rome,  before  the  beginning 
or  the  middle  of  August,  A.  U.  811;  which  would,  cons&- 

"  uiT.  24.  37.  *  VoL  i.  Diss.  vii.  383.  «  yxr.  i.  6—13.  17. 
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quendy,  be  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  of  Nero;  and 
this  oondusion,  I  think,  may  be  confirmed  as  follows. 

When  they  were  arrived  at  Myra  in  Lyda,  they  found 
there  a  ship  of  Alexandria,  sailing  to  Italy,  in  which  they 
embsrked*.  Now  this  ship  was  laden  with  corns  the  last 
thing  with  which  they  parted;  and,  consequently,  it  was 
eorn  of  that  yearns  harvest.  The  harvest,  in  Egypt,  was 
oommonly  over  before  the  annual  rise  of  the  Nile,  that  is, 
the  summer  solstice.  ReHqua  pars,  says  Pliny  ^  on  this 
subject,  noo  nisi  cum  fidoe  arva  visit,  paulo  ante  kalendas 
Aprilis.  Peragitur  autem  messis  mense  Maio.  The  com- 
ihipB,  therefore,  with  the  produce  of  the  yearns  harvest, 
would  usually  set  out  for  Italy  in  the  month  of  June  or 
July,  and  arrive  in  August  or  September.  There  is  a  lively 
deacripdon,  in  one  of  Seneca^s  Epistles^^,  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  appearance  of  the  first  of  these  ships,  called 
toMbirue,  or  packets. 

Moreover,  when  the  wind  was  fiivourable,  the  usual  route 
for  the  Alexandrian  corn-ships,  bound  to  Italy,  was  not  in 
the  direcUon  which  this  ship  was  taking,  along  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  from  east  to  west,  but  across  the  Mediterra- 
nean by  Malta  and  Sidly,  from  south-east  to  north-west, 
which  is  straight  in  the  direction  from  Alexandria  in  Egypt 
to  Italy.  But  this  could  not  be  done,  unless  the  Etesian 
moosoon  had  ceased  to  blow,  and  the  southern  winds,  by 
which  it  was  oMumonly  succeeded,  had  set  in  in  its  stead. 
Before  that,  the  ships  which  left  Alexandria  in  Egypt, 
bound  fcnr  Italy,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  coasting 
navigation  universally  practised  by  antiquity,  were  com- 
pelled to  pursue  a  very  circuitous  route,  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  tlie  Etesian  winds.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  case  with  the  ship  found  at  Myra,  yet  making  a  voyage, 
and  that  with  com,  towards  Italy. 

That  the  Etesian  winds  in  particular  were  blowing  both 
when  St  Paul  left  Sidon,  and  when  he  came  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Cnidus<^,  is  manifest  from  the  relative  pontion  of 

•  iznL  6.  >  zitU.  38.  '  ^  H.  N.  zviii.  18.  «  £p.  Ixxrii. 
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Cyprus  to  the  one,  and  of  Myra  in  Lycia  to  the  other ;  but 
more  especially  from  the  fact  that,  when  the  ship  left 
Cnidus,  instead  of  pursuing  its  former  course,  it  sailed 
under  the  coast  of  Crete,  in  the  direction  of  Salmone,  and 
that  because  the  wind  was  contrary  ^  for  this  was  to  sail 
directly  before  the  Etesian  wind,  viz.  from  north  to  south. 
That  the  northern  monsoon,  then,  was  still  blovring  seems 
unquestionable ;  but  that  it  was  about  to  be  succeeded  by 
the  southern  appears  from  the  change  of  the  wind,  when  the 
ship  set  out  again  from  the  Fair  Havens  in  Crete  towards 
Phoenice;  for  this  was  with  a  slight  wind  from  the  south  ">. 

Now  the  time  when  the  Etesian  winds  commonly  ceased 
to  blow,  or  continued  to  blow  only  very  irregularly,  is  well 
known  to  have  been  about  the  recurrence  of  the  autumnal 
equinox,  or  the  middle  of  the  last  week  in  September.  It 
may  be  presumed,  then,  that  it  was  not  before  this  time 
when  St.  Paul  arrived  at  Crete:  and  the  presumption,  I 
think,  is  confirmed  by  the  allunon  to  the  r^TnUy  or  tenth 
of  the  Jewish  Tisri  <^,  as  past  some  time,  more  or  less,  be- 
fore they  set  out  for  Phoenice. 

In  the  year  of  the  dty  811.  or  A.  D.  58.  when  the  fif- 
teenth of  Nisan  coincided  with  March  S8.  the  fifteenth  of 
Tisri  coincided  with  September  21.  and,  consequently,  the 
tenth  of  Tisri  fell  on  September  16.  If  we  suppose  that,  be- 
fore the  ship  arrived  at  Lassea,  St.  Paul  had  been  about  a 
month  on  the  road,  and  that  the  day  of  the  fast  occurred 
cnther  before  or  soon  after  they  came  thither,  the  time  of 
his  departure  from  Csesarea  would  be,  as  we  conjectured, 
about  the  middle,  or  even  the  beginning,  of  August.  It 
was  the  intention  of  the  ship^s  crew  not  to  have  continued 
''their  route  that  year  from  Crete,  but  to  have  passed  the 
winter  in  the  island ;  and  when  they  set  out  from  Lassea  to 
Phoenice,  it  was  only  that  they  might  change  their  present 
winter  quarters,  for  others  which  were  more  convenient. 
This  is  a  proof  that,  before  they  set  out,  the  autumnal  equi- 
nox, or  September  S4.  was  long  past;  the  autumnal  equinox 
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being  the, time  after  which  the  sea  was  usually  oonsiclered 
shut.  They  bad  already  taken  up  winter  quarters  at  La- 
saea,  and  it  was  against  the  prophetical  warning  of  St.  Paul 
that  they  were  about  to  exchange  them  for  others:  he 
voold  have  had  them  remain  where  they  were ;  the  pilot 
and  die  master  of  the  vessel  thought  there  could  be  no 
danger,  in  removing  only  to  Phoenice. 
'  It  seems  presumptively  certain,  then,  that  they  must 
have  set  out  from  Lasaea  about  the  middle  of  our  October, 
if  not  later ;  and  as  the  storm  which  immediately  surprized 
them  lasted  fourteen  days  or  more^',  they  would  finally  be 
wrecked  on  Malta  about  the  beginning,  if  not  near  th^ 
middle,  of  our  November.  In  the  fourth  month  after  this 
diipwieck,  (for  so  I  understand  the  note  of  time  at  verse 
11.  of  chap,  xxviii.  Mrr^^  $s  rpl^  M^^i  otv^iiifitv^)  which  was 
consequently  some  dme  in  February  or  March,  A.  U.  81S. 
they  resuBoed  their  journey ;  and  in  something  more  than  a 
fortnight  afterwards,  which  might  possibly  be  at  the  middle, 
or  even  the  end,  of  March,  St.  Paul  arrived  in  RomeP. 
His  two  years^  reradence  there  subsequently  must  be  dated 
firom  this  period :  and,  beginning  with  March  A.  U.  812. 
it  would  expire  with  March  A.  U.  814. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Julius  in  Rome,  he  delivered  his  jMri-* 
sonen  to  the  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  receive  them,  and 
who  18  called  the  Trparojnha^y^f ;  a  very  appropriate  deno^ 
nuoation  for  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  praetorian  co- 
horts, or  the  Imperial  guard ;  which,  since  the  time  of  Se- 
janus  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  instead  of  being  distributed 
in  different  parts  of  the  city,  had  been  collected  together 
and  quartered  in  a  <rrpaTOTf$oy,  or  camp,  by  themselves  <1. 
The  commander  of  these  forces,  from  A.  U.  804.  the 
deventh  ai  Claudius,  to  A.  U.  815.  the  eighth  of  Nero, 
was  Burrhusi^;  and  this  is  one  argument,  among  others, 
that  the  time  of  St  PauPs  first  imprisonment  at  Rome 
could  not  have  begun  later  than  the  eighth  of  Nero ;  for, 
upon  the  decease  of  Burrhus,  the  command  was  divided  be- 
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tween  two,  Fenius  Rurus,  and  Sofonius  TigelUnus,  as  it 
had  been,  even  before  his  appointment,  between  Lunus 
Geta,  and  Rufius  Crispinus.  Had  the  command  been  di- 
vided at  the  time  of  St.  PauFs  arrival,  the  extreme  accuracy 
of  St.  Luke,  I  am  persuaded,  would  have  induced  him  to 
write  to!;  irrparovffiapp^auf ,  not  reL  crfarordifx,'!^.  Nor  is  it 
improbable  that  the  centurion  Julius  was  a  centurion  of  one 
of  these  cohorts;  and  that  the  o-vfi^  2fj3a(rn}*,  to  which  he 
belonged,  is  but  a  GrsBcised  form  of  expres^on  for  the  La- 
tin, Cohors  Pretoria.  I  do  not  deny  that  Augusta,  which 
would  be  in  Greek  St/Saor^,  was  one  of  the  commonest 
names  for  both  legions  and  cohorts ;  but  if  we  compare  this 
description  of  Julius  and  his  cohort  with  that  of  Cornelius 
and  hisS  ^x  cvbI^  rij;  xaAoufttvig;  'IroXixij;,  it  becomes  an 
argument,  that  if  St.  Luke  had  meant  there  a  particular  co- 
hort, which  bore  the  nameof  Sc/Soeo-rig,  as  he  certainly  meant 
here  a  particular  cohort,  which  bore,  or  once  bore,  the  name 
of  'IroXixiv,  he  would  have  expressed  himself  accordingly,  I x 

During  the  whole  of  St.  PauPs  imprisonment,  the  com- 
mand of  these  cohorts  would  still  rest  with  Burrhus;  which, 
from  the  personal  character  of  Burrhus  himself,  may  ac- 
count both  for  the  lenity  of  his  imprisonment  previously, 
and  for  his  release  at  last.  The  character  of  his  successors, 
and  especially  of  Tigellinus,  the  more  influential  of  the  two, 
was  of  a  very  different  kind.  Not  but  that  the  character  of 
Nero  himself,  before  the  death  of  his  mother,  in  his  fifth 
year,  and  of  Burrhus,  in  his  eighth,  was  far  from  being  de- 
veloped in  all  its  atrocity;  but  as  yet  stood  fair  and  unsul- 
lied ;  so  much  so,  that  it  is  an  observation  of  later  times 
upon  his  reign,  as  it  appeared  for  some  years  at  first,  Dis- 
tare  cunctos  reges  Neronis  quinquennto;  and  within  this 
favourable  period  it  was  so  ordered  by  Providence  that  the 
two  chief  of  the  Apostles,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  should, 
for  the  first  time,  both  come  to,  and  depart  again  from, 
Rome.    And  here,  having  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  history 
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in  the  Acts,  I  might  alao  make  an  end  of  the  history  of  St. 
Paul,  as  well  as  of  the  present  Dissertation.  But  there  still 
remain  some  of  his  Epistles,  concerning  the  times  of  which 
I  have  hitherto  said  nothing ;  and  yet  the  determination  of 
whose  times,  when  we  consider  the  very  different  opinions 
which  are  entertained  with  respect  to  some  of  them,  may 
justly  be  regarded  as  necessary  even  to  the  confirmation  of 
our  previous  concluaons.  For  the  sake,  then,  of  completing 
a  subject,  the  importance  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  overrate, 
and  which  would  otherwise  be  manifestly  imperfect,  I  will 
take  the  liberty  of  dwelling  on  these  points  a  little  longer. 

The  Epistles  which  St.  Paul  wrote  from  Rome,  during 
any  part  of  his  two  years^  imprisonment,  I  believe,  were 
only  the  following  four,  Ephesians,  Colossians,  Philippans, 
and  Philemon;  the  Epistles  which  he  wrote  at  any  time,  be- 
tween the  close  of  that  imprisonment  and  his  death,  must 
cooaequently  have  been  the  remaining  four :  Hebrews,  the 
First  to  Timothy,  Titus,  and  the  Second  to  Timothy.  And 
all  these,  I  think,  were  written  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  here  recited.  The  proof  of  these  positions  may  be  made 
out  9A  follows. 

I.  Each  of  the  four  first  of  these  Epistles  contains  in* 
ternal  evidence  of  two  facts  respecting  the  situation  of  the 
writer  when  he  wrote  them ;  first,  that  he  was  in  confine- 
ment ;  secondly,  that  he  was  in  confinement  at  Rome^. 

II.  The  remarkable  coincidence,  both  of  sentiments  and 
of  language,  between  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  and  the 
Episde  to  the  Colosaans,  would  be  sufiicient  to  demonstrate 
that  both  were  written  together;  and  the  identity  of  the 
person,  by  whom  they  were  sent,  is  a  still  more  decisive  in- 
timation that  they  must  have  been  sent  together  v. 

III.  If  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Epaphras,  who  is 
mentioned  by  that  name  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colosmans, 
and  Epaphroditus,  who  is  mentioned  by  that  name  in  the 
Episde  to  the  Philippians,  are  one  and  the  same  person, 
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(which  I  think  cannot  well  be  disputed,)  then  this  Epa- 
phrasy  or  Epaphroditus,  was  one  of  the  Church  of  Colossse, 
and  he  had  come  to  Rome  before  the  Epistle  to  the  Colos- 
sians  was  written;  and  he  was  left  at  Rome  when  that 
Epistle  was  sent^.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  he 
liad  yet  been  taken  ill.  But  before  the  Epistle  to  the  Phi- 
lippians  was  written  he  had  certainly  fallen  sick,  and,  on  re- 
covering from  his  sickness,  was  sent  back  with  the  Epistle 
to  Philippic.  If  so,  and  if  Epaphroditus  in  the  Epistle  to  J^e 
Philippians  is  the  same  person  with  Epaphras  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Colossians,  the  former  Epistle  was  both  written  and 
sent  some  time  or  other  after  the  former.  Epaphroditus, 
it  is  true,  came  to  Rome  charged  with  the  contributions  of 
Philippi  for  the  relief  of  Paufs  pecuniary  wants^;  but  he 
seems  to  have  done  this  as  a  voluntary  commission!,  which 
any  one,  if  he  was  so  inclined,  might  have  undertaken ;  and 
he  seems  to  have  been  on  his  way  through  Philippi  some- 
where else  when  he  undertook  it^  as  even  a  native  or  inha- 
bitant of  Colossse  might  be.  Nor  is  there  any  expression, 
respecting  Epaphroditus,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians, 
which  would  identify  him  with  that  Church,  as  there  is  con- 
cerning Epaphras,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  which 
proves  him  to  have  belonged  to  that  '• 

IV.  For  the  same  reason,  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians 
was  later  than  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  also ;  for  Onesimus, 
himself  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Colossse,  was  sent  to  Co- 
lossse along  with  Tychicus,  as  joint  bearer  of  the  Epistle ; 
and  he  was  sent  at  the  same  time  with  the  Epistle  to  Phile- 
mon also;  and  the  mention  of  Archippus  in  both  these 
Epistles  alike,  with  the  allusion  to  the  Church  in  his  house, 
is  a  proof  that  all  these  parties,  Onesimus,  Philemon,  and 
Archippus,  belonged  to  the  Colossian  Church  alike^.  These 
two  Epistles,  then,  Colossians,  and  Philemon,  were  cer- 
tainly written  and  sent  together ;  and  the  name  of  Timothy 
is  premised  to  them  both;  and  the  names  of  Epaphras, 
Marcus,  Aristarchus,  Demas,  and  Lucas,  are  all  subjoined 
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to  them  both^.  If  so^  th^y  were  both  written  before  the 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians ;  and  the  only  question  remaining 
is  first,  whether  they  were  both  written  bcfbre^  or  both 
written  t^ier,  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  or  both  at  the 
same  time  with  that;  and  secondly,  at  what  period  of  the 
two  years^  imprisonment  they  must  each  have  been  written 
reflectively. 

Now  there  are  two  or  three  reasons  more  particularly, 
which  may  incline  us  to  place  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians 
at  the  head  of  the  rest ;  first,  because  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians  resembles  an  epitome  of  that,  or,  in  those  parts 
where  they  most  agree  together,  is  shorter  and  conciser 
than  that;  secondly,  because  there  is  no  mention  of  Epa- 
phras  in  the  EpistJe  to  the  Ephesians,  as  there  is  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians;  and  thirdly,  there  is  no  mention 
of  Timothy  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  as  there  is  in 
every  other  of  the  Epistles,  now  written  from  Borne,  besides. 
In  the  Epistles  to  the  Colossians,  to  Philemon,  and  to  the 
Philippians,  respectively,  his  name  is  combined  with  St. 
Paulas  at  the  outset  of  the  Epistles  themselves — ^it  is  morally 
certain,  then,  that  had  he  been  present,  when  the  Epistle  to 
the  Epheaans  was  written,  his  name  would  have  appeared  at 
the  outset  mi  that  likewise.  And  with  respect  to  Epaphras, 
it  was  from  him  that  St.  Paul  heard  of  the  faith  of  the  Co- 
lossians^^;  and  this  fact  appears  in  the  Epistle;  and  it  was 
from  some  quarter  or  other  that  he  heard  of  the  faith  of  the 
parties  addressed  in  the  Ejnstle  to  the  Ephesians,  but  not,  as 
it  appears,  firom  Epaphras.  I  infer,  then,  that  between  St. 
Paul'^s  writing  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  and  his  writing 
the  Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  to  Philemon,  respectively, 
boih  Epaphras  and  Timothy  came  to  Rome ;  and  I  see  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  they  might  not  have  come  in  con- 
junction. They  seem  to  have  both  been  at  Philippi  toge- 
ther, before  the  mission  of  Epaphroditus  in  particular  from 
thenee^i. 

It  is  clear  that  Timothy  did  not  accompany  St.  Paul  to 
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Rome,  but  only  Aristarchus  of  Thessalonica,  and  St.  Luke«. 
It  is  clear  also  that,  when  the  last  of  these  Epistles,  that  to 
the  Philippians,  was  written,  Timothy  was  free  and  at  large; 
and  yet,  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews^,  it  seems  equally 
clear,  he  must  some  time  have  been  in  confinement  at  Rome. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  then,  was  written  just  before 
Timothy  and  Epaphroditus  arrived  from  Philippt;  and 
the  Epistles  to  Colossae,  and  to  Philemon,  just  after.  Now 
Philemon  is  told  to  provide  Paul  a  lodging  e — and  though 
this  does  not  imply  that  he  was  then  at  liberty,  or  expected 
immediately  to  return  to  Asia,  yet,  I  think,  it  must  imply 
that,  humanly  speaking,  he  believed  he  should  soon  be  set 
at  liberty ;  and,  consequently,  might  return  in  the  course  of 
time.  The  same  kind  of  anticipation  is  also  expressed  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  b.  It  implies,  therefore,  that 
his  two  years^  imprisonment  was  drawing  to  a  close :  and  if 
this  was  actually  the  case  when  he  addressed  these  words 
to  Philemon,  it  follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  all 
these  Epistles  were  written  within  the  last  twelve  months  of 
his  imprisonment,  or  A.  U.  813 :  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians, probably,  about  midsummer,  just  before  the  time 
when  Timothy  and  Epaphroditus  might  arrive  in  Italy 
from  Asia;  the  Epistles  to  the  Colossians,  and  to  Phile- 
mon, just  after  that  time ;  but  all  three  early  enough  to  be 
sent  to  their  respective  destinations  by  a  common  bearer ; 
and  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  last  of  all,  after  Epa- 
phroditus had  fallen  sick  and  recovered ;  which  sickness,  if 
we  may  hazard  a  conjecture,  is  a  proof  that  it  was  written 
and  sent  about  the  autumnal  quarter  of  the  year.  For  it  is 
by  no  means  improbable  that  this  sickness  was  a  fever,  due 
to  the  peculiar  unhealthiness  of  Rome  at  the  close  of  the 
summer  quarter.  Nor  is  it  any  objection,  that  the  Philip- 
pians are  supposed  to  have  heard  of  his  illness  before  the 
Epistle  was  written  i :  this  might  easily  be  the  case ;  nor  is 
it  said,  or  implied,  that  any  thing  had  also  been  since  heard 
from  them.  They  might  have  had  one  account  from  Rome, 
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aeDt  or  earned  by  some  persons  who  left  it  whUe  Epaphro- 
ditus  was  ack;  which  account,  upon  his  recovery,  was 
speedily  followed  by  the  Epistle;  but  it  is  not  said  that 
either  St.  Paul,  or  he,  had  had  any  account  in  return  from 
them.  The  anxiety  of  Epaphroditus  was  produced  by  the 
natural  circumstance  that  he  knew  they  had  already  heard 
of  his  iUness — (an  illness  too  to  which  he  had  exposed  him- 
self, though  not  a  Philippian,  for  their  sake;  to  supply  the 
lack  of  their  service — ^that  is,  in  performing  what  was  neces- 
sary for  the  completion  and  effect  of  the  service  which  they 
wished  to  render  to  St.  Paul) — but  could  not  have  heard  of 
his  recovery. 

It  follows,  consequently,  that  St.  Paul  wrote  no  Epistles 
in  the  first  year  of  his  imprisonment ;  nor,  perhaps,  was  it  a 
priori  to  be  expected  that  he  would.  The  practice  of  cor- 
responding with  the  churches,  especially  with  those  of  their 
own  planting,  and  where  they  had  preached  in  person,  was 
not  the  feuniliar  usage  of  the  Apostles :  nor  do  we  find  them 
resorting  to  it,  except  upon  grave,  and  even  unavoidable, 
occasions.  Now  such  occasions  were  not  likely  to  occur  in 
the  first  year  only  of  St.  PauPs  imprisonment;  particularly 
if,  as  I  think  there  is  reason  to  believe,  all  his  letters  which 
he  ever  wrote  to  parts  beyond  the  sea,  or  churches  in  re^ 
mote  fiituadons,  for  the  convenience  and  facility  of  trans- 
missiDn,  were  written  and  despatched  in  the  spring  or  sum- 
mer quarter  of  the  year. 

Brfore  I  dismiss  the  consideration  of  these  four  Epistles, 
I  shall  still  make  some  observations  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Efdiesians  in  particular.  The  internal  evidence  of  this  Epi- 
stle, without  any  other  proof,  ought  to  satisfy  every  one 
wbo  is  acquainted  with  the  previous  history  of  St.  Paul, 
that  it  is  improperly  so  called :  the  language,  addressed  to 
the  parties  for  whom  it  was  intended^,  could  never  be 
the  language  in  which  St.  Paul  would  address  the  Church 
of  Ephesus  above  all  others ;  a  Church  of  his  own  planting, 
and  where  three  years  of  his  personal  ministry,  day  and 

^  Ephei.  i.  13. 14. 15.  iii.  1-.9— it.  ai. 
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night,  bad  not  long  befcnre  been  spent;  to  whose  elders  be 
had  delivered  a  parting  address,  in  the  course  of  that  very 
journey  to  Jerusalem,  which  had  ended  in  his  imprisonment 
at  Rome,  and  who  were  doubtless  well  aware  of  every  thing 
which  had  befallen  him  since.  The  Epistle  to  the  £phe- 
sians,  in  all  these,  and  other,  respects,  is  absolutely  a  twin 
Epistle  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians;  and  that  Epistle, 
we  have  the  writer'^s  own  assurance  for  knowing,  was  written 
to  a  Church  which  had  never  yet  seen  his  face  in  the  flesh  K 
Let  the  strain  of  each  of  these  Efnstles  be  carefully  con- 
trasted with  the  strain  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians, 
written  soon  after  them  both,  but  confessedly  to  a  Church, 
like  that  of  Ephesus,  which  St.  Paul  himself  had  planted : 
every  thing  in  the  one  is  in  character  with  that  fact;  every 
thing  in  the  other  two  is  out  of  character  as  referred  to  it. 
There  is  not  a  syllable  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians 
which  would  not  be  strictly  applicable  to  the  previous, 
and  the  existing,  relations  of  the  writer  and  of  the  parties 
addressed— or  rather,  which  without  that  knowledge  of  the 
past  and  the  present  history  of  each,  supplied  by  the  Acts, 
would  not  be  almost  unintelligible  at  the  present  day,  in- 
stead of  appearing,  as  it  does  appear,  so  apposite  and  nsr- 
tural,  so  beautiful  and  pathetic,  and  yet  so  unstudied  and 
inartificial.  Not  so  the  Epistle  nominally  addressed  to  the 
Epherians ;  every  thing  passes  there  not  as  between  teach- 
ers and  converts,  bound  together  by  mutual  ties  of  ac- 
quaintance, good  offices,  and  endearment,  but  as  between 
strangers  in  the  flesh,  though  brethren  in  Christ;  and 
every  thing  there,  also,  is  just  and  natural,  on  that  supposi- 
tion, but  quite  the  reverse  upon  the  contrary. 

If  the  words,  h  'Epiatp,  had  not  appeared  in  the  front  of 
the  Epistle,  no  one  would  ever  have  suspected  its  relation 
to  that  Church  in  particular ;  and  as  to  the  right  of  the 
words  to  stand  where  they  do,  I  may  be  satisfied  to  refer 
my  reader  to  the  editors  of  the  Epistle;  it  is  sufficient  for  me 
to  observe  only  that,  for  an  Epistle  deugned  to  be  catholic, 
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whether  in  a  more  or  in  a  less  extended  sense,  and,  conse- 
quently, not  meant  to  be  confined  to  one  community  6[ 
Christians  more  than  another,  the  words  of  the  exordium, 
without  ht  'Ef e<ra»— Tol^  dylotf,  roi;  oSo*!,  xo)  vioroi;  fv  Xpiorf 
*l^Tw^  To  the  sunts  and  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  are, 
are  as  appropriate  as  any  which  could  have  been  chosen* 
There  were  persons  in  the  time  of  Jerome,  who  understood 
Toif  ouo-iv  in  this  sense— and  with  respect  to  whose  opinion 
he  writes.  Alii  vero  simpliciter,  non  ad  eos  qui  sunt,  sed  qui 
Ephesi  sancti  et  fideles  dnt,  scriptum  arbitrantur  °^.  The 
grounds  of  this  opinion  are  ascertained  by  Basil  against 
Eunomius^,  viz.  the  absence  of  h  *£fe<r»,  and  the  presence 
of  rei^  o&riv,  earX&$j  in  ancient  copies — ^which  he  himself  had 
seen ;  for  it  is  manifestly  absurd  to  understand  his  testi- 
mony  in  any  other  sense — since  he  declares  that  it  had 
been  so  handed  down  by  those  before  him,  and  that  he  had 
found  it  so  himself  in  ancient  copies :  OSreo  ye^p  xa)  ol  vpi 
iifMBV  napaMaucurij  xeu  r/ffMlg  kv  rols  voXaioi;  rw¥  arc^papoiM  cv- 

Now  what  had  these  predecessors  of  Baril  delivered,  and 
what  had  he  found  himself  in  the  most  andent  copies? 
What  he  had  found  in  the  most  andent  copies  was  rol; 
ar/iolf,  rolg  o8o-iy — Kiat^ivreos,  or  without  ev  *Efi9eo :  and  what 
his  predecessors  had  handed  down  was  the  reason  of  this 
peculiarity,  such  as  he  had  just  before  stated.  It  is  ridi- 
culous to  suppose  he  would  mention  the  testimony  of  manu- 
scripts at  all,  except  for  a  various  reading;  or  the  tesd- 
mony  of  the  more  andent  manuscripts,  as  such,  except  for 
a  various  reading  which  differed  from  that  in  the  modem. 
The  opponents  of  our  opinion  suppose  toIs  oSo-iv  h  'E^m-^ 
to  have  been  always  the  reading;  and  if  so,  in  andent 
copies  as  well  as  in  modem.  What,  then,  could  Bai&l  have 
found  in  the  former,  which  would  not  be  also  in  the  latter? 
and,  if  there  was  no  difference  between  them,  why  should 
he  oppose  one  to  the  other ;  or  why,  in  fact,  should  he  ap- 
peal to  manuscripts  at  aD  ?   It  is  of  little  importance,  there- 

-  Oper.  IT.  323.  » lib.  il. 
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fore,  that  the  words  in  question  are  said  to  be  found  in  all 
the  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  now  extant;  for 
there  is  no  manuscript  now  extant  whose  age  is  as  great  as 
that  of  Basil ;  and  in  BaaPs  time,  the  more  ancient  manu- 
scripts were,  the  more,  as  it  seems,  were  they  free  from  this 
interpolation.  Yet  they  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  in  the 
Vatican. 

It  is  also  with  singular  infelicity,  that  the  authority  of 
Ignatius  has  been  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  opposite 
fflde ;  as  if  he  recognized  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  by 
that  name,  and  with  that  designation,  in  his  own  time.  This 
inference  is  founded  on  the  allusion,  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  to  St.  Paul,  followed  soon  after  by  the  words,  ts 
iv  xifryj  tTMrroX^  /xvi}|xoyfiifli  vfMov  K  X^iar^  'Ii]<rou  ^.  I  say  no- 
thing, here,  of  the  opinion  of  those  who  would  read  fivj^fM- 
yfluo)  instead  of  f(.vi}f4oveuci,  and,  consequently,  refer  the  words 
to  Ignatius  himself,  and  not  to  St.  Paul ;  I  contend  only 
that,  the  text  being  taken  as  it  stands,  it  cannot  be  rendered 
otherwise  than.  Who  in  every  epistle  maketh  mention  of 
you  in  Christ  Jesus :  a  rendering  which  will  necessarily  im- 
ply that  no  one  epistle  is  meant  more  than  another.  There 
is  the  same  difference  in  Greek  between  Iv  watni  ^TioroXp 
and  iv  iFoffi^  rp  k-io-roX^,  as  in  Latin  between  in  omni  epi- 
stola^  and  in  tola  epistola;  and  the  old  translator  of  the 
Epistle  into  Latin,  whosoever  he  was,  has  shewn  that  he 
understood  Greek  better  than  Lardner  and  others,  by  ren- 
dering the  passage  accordingly :  Qui  in  omni  epistola  me- 
moriam  facit  vestri  in  Jesu  Christo. 

It  is  an  acknowledged  principle  of  Greek  construction 
that  the  article  is  indispensable  with  a  particular  and  spe- 
cific reference,  as  this  is  supposed  to  be,  to  one  certain  epi- 
stle of  St.  PauPs,  among  the  complex  of  his  epstles  in  ge- 
neral. This  reference  here  would  be  equivalent  to  a  quotar- 
tion ;  and  the  article  can  never  be  dispensed  with  before  a 
quotation.  The  two  passages  which  Lardner  has  cited  P,  as 
instances  of  what  he  condders  a  similar  construction,  one 
from  the  fifth  chapter  of  Ignatius^  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians, 
•  Igaat.  Epist.  ad  Epbes.  cap.  xii.  p  Credibility,  xyi.  chap.  13.  398. 
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and  the  other  from  Ephesians  ii.  21.  are  very  unfortunately 
chosen,  mnce,  when  they  are  properly  rendered,  they  both 
make  against  himself. 

With  respect  to  the  first,  xa)  iret<nii  Ixxki^alas,  it  would  be- 
tray a  great  ignorance  of  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word 
exxAj|(r/a,  and  equal  inattention  to  its  primitive  use,  to  re- 
strict it  every  where  to  the  specific  sense  of  what  we  mean  by 
Ae  Church;  when  it  is  much  oftener  to  be  understood  of 
amply,  an  assembly  or  congregation.  Used  in  the  former 
sense,  it  might  require  the  article  with  iroo-a ;  used  in  the 
latter,  it  does  not.  The  passage,  then,  ought  to  be  render- 
ed. If  the  prayer  of  one  or  two  be  of  such  force,  how  much 
more  that  of  the  bishop,  and  of  all  an  assembly. 

With  respect  to  the  latter,  some  editions  read  ffwa  ^  olxoSo- 
fu|,  as  it  is;  but,  admitting  that  the  article,  on  the  authority 
of  the  best  manuscripts,  ought  to  be  rejected,  still  we  may 
reply,  as  before,  that  St.  Paul  is  speaking  of  no  particular 
building,  and,  therefore,  needed  not  to  employ  the  article : 
on  the  contrary,  he  is  speaking  of  any  such  olxoSo/xig,  a^rAw; ; 
and^  therefore,  was  bound  to  have  left  it  out :  for  this  olxo- 
{oft^  is  a  description  of  the  visible  Church ;  which  visible 
Church  is  every  where  founded  on  one  and  the  same  0f/xf. 
Aioy  or  base,  the  Apostles  and  Prophets,  and  cemented  by 
one  and  the  same  comer  stone,  Jesus  Christ ;  but  consists 
itself  of  an  infinite  number  of  particular  buildings,  as  many 
as  there  are  particular  Christian  societies;  any  one  of  the 
former  of  which  might  be  called  a  buildings  or  olxo^o/xi^  avy^ 
atpfiokayoufLimii  fv  Xpiorw  'Iijo-oD,  just  on  the  same  principle 
that  any  of  the  latter  might  be  called  a  Church. 

Now  it  is  indisputably  clear  from  Colossians  iv.  16.  that, 
at  the  same  time  when  St.  Paul  wrote  or  despatched  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  he  wrote  and  despatched  an  Epi- 
stle to  the  Church  of  Laodicea ;  which  Epistle,  in  point  of 
time,  must  consequently  have  synchronized  with  the  Epistle 
to  the  Epheaans;  and  which,  it  is  needless  to  observe,  must 
other  be  the  same  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  or 
have  perished.  The  reputed  existence  of  such  an  Epistle  is 
a  very  ancient  tradition  of  ecclesiastical  history ;  it  was  ad- 
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mitted  by  Mardon  in  his  canon  of  Scripture ;  and  it  is  al-^ 
luded  to  by  name  in  the  very  antique  fragment  ascribed  to 
the  Latin  Presbyter  Caius  ^ ;  the  author  of  which,  whoso- 
ever he  was,  w&s  contemporary  with  Pius,  the  tenth  Bishop 
of  Rome,  and  flourished  early  in  the  second  century.  The 
name  of  Laodicea  occurs  five  times  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
lossiansi^;  and  once  it  is  classed  with  Colossie  and  Hierapolis 
also ;  both  cities  of  Phrygia,  as  well  as  Laodicea,  and  both 
contiguous  to  each  other,  and  to  it.  It  is  clearly  implied  of 
this  city,  as  well  as  of  Colossae,  and  of  Hierapolis,  that  it  had 
never  seen  Paul''8  face  in  the  flesh :  nor  do  we  know  that 
during  the  whole  of  his  residence  at  Ephesus  he  ever 
preached  in  the  province  of  Aria,  distinct  from  Ephesus,  or 
out  of  Ephesus  itself  »•*  It  is  also  implied  that,  to  whom- 
soever he  wrote  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  he  had 
only  just  heard  of  the  reception  of  the  gospel,  and  of  its 
success,  among  them ;  and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  concerning  whose  faith  and  gos- 
pel proficiency  he  had  lately  received  information  from  their 
fellow-townsman,  or  fellow-citizen,  Epaphras  < :  and  it  was 
the  pleasure  which  these  tidings  gave  him  that  produced 

*  I  consider  it  no  objection  to  this  assertion  that  Philemon,  in 
the  Epistle  which  bears  his  name,  is  told  that  he  owed  even  him- 
self to  St.  Paul  (19.)  :  though  this  should  imply  that  he  had 
been  converted  by  St.  Paul :  and  though  it  should  also  be  con- 
ceded that  Philemon  belonged  to  Colosss.  It  would  not  follow 
of  necessity  that  he  was  converted  at  Coloss® :  it  would  be 
equally  probable  that  he  might  have  been  converted  at  Ephesus. 
My  opinion,  however,  is  that  he  was  converted  at  Rome ;  after 
Onesimus,  who  was  bis  slave,  and  had  accompanied  him  thi- 
ther, had  run  away  from  him  there ;  and  when  he  was  gone  back 
to  Colosse,  Onesimus,  who  might  be  already  acquainted  with  St. 
Paul,  by  some  fortunate  coincidence  was  also  reclaimed  to  a  sense 
of  his  duty  by  St.  Paul ;  and  was  sent  home  again,  a  convert  to 
the  gospel^  with  this  intercessory  letter  to  his  master. 

4  Rel.  Sacra,  iv.  5.  '  Ck>l.  ii.  i.  iv.  13. 15. 16.  ■  Acts  xix.  i&— 36. 
XX.  18.  ao.  31.  34«  '  Ephcs.  i.  15— iv.  30.  a i.  Col.  i.4— 9.  i.  23.  ii.  6—8. 
iv.  13. 
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the  f^nstks  to  each.  All  this  is  very  conceivable  of  an  Epi- 
stle addressed  to  Laodicea,  but  perfectly  incredible  of  an 
Epistle  addressed  to  the  Ephesians. 

It  is  much  more  reasonable,  therefore,  to  suppose  that 
the  present  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  is  miscalled,  than  to 
suppose  an  Ejnstle  to  the  Laodicenes,  which  once  did  exist, 
but  has  dnce  been  lost.  The  mistake,  which  assigns  it  to 
Ephesus,  though  undoubtedly  an  ancient  one,  might  have 
been  produced  by  this  fact,  that  it  was  sent  by  Tychicus, 
whom  8  Tim.  iv.  \%.  appears  to  describe  as  an  Ephesian ; 
though  whether  he  was  so,  or  not,  must  always  be  doubtful ; 
for  Acts  XX.  4.  describes  him  merely  as  one  of  the  province 
of  Asia,  and  by  a  comparison  with  xxi.  S9.  and  %  Tim.  iv. 
SO.  would  just  as  much  imply  that  he  was  a  Milesian.  It 
might  contribute  to  the  same  mistake,  that  the  Second  Epi- 
sde  to  Timothy,  which  was  certainly  written  from  Rome, 
and  speaks  of  Tychicus^  being  sent  from  Rome,  as  it  seems, 
to  CjAesus,  may  have  been  supposed  by  many  anciently,  as 
well  as  in  modem  times,  to  have  been  written  during  St. 
PauPs  first  imprisonment ;  at  which  time  the  Epistle  to  the 
Epbcflians  was  certainly  both  written  and  sent. 

It  is  posable,  indeed,  that  the  Epistle  might  have  been 
sent  originally  both  to  Hierapolis  and  Laodicea  in  oonjuno- 
tioo,  and  that  the  name  of  either  in  particular  was  not  at 
first  inserted,  because  it  was  intended  for  each ;  though,  as 
to  conjecturing  that  it  was  a  circular  Epistle,  designed  for  a 
number  of  churches,  if  Ephesus  was  one  of  that  number, 
and  they  were  not  exclusively  Hierapolis,  Laodicea,  and 
Colossae,  the  conjecture  can  never  resolve  the  difficulty,  but 
leaves  it  open  to  as  many  perplexities  as  before.  I  shall 
oondude,  then,  with  one  more  remark.  Laodicea  of  Phry. 
gia  was  one  of  the  cities,  which  in  the  first  half  of  the 
seventh  of  Nero,  A.  U.  818.  were  overthrown  by  an  earth- 
quake • ;  from  the  effects  of  which  however  it  recovered  of 
itself.  If  there  is  no  allu^on  to  any  such  event  in  the 
Epistle,  it  is  because,  as  we  have  already  had  reason  to 

«  Tie.  Ann.  sir.  ay. 
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conclude,  the  Epistle  must  have  been  written  before  it  hap- 
pened. 

Again,  with  regard  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which 
has  been  ascribed  to  so  many  authors — ^to  Barnabas,  Iq  Cle- 
ment, to  Luke,  to  ApoUos — it  is  the  most  reasonable  of  all 
suppositions,  and  the  most  in  unison  with  both  internal  and 
external  testimony,  to  conclude  that  it  was  itself  the  authentic 
production  of  St.  Paul,  composed,  like  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew,  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  originally  in  the 
vernacular  language  of  the  Hebrew  Church,  to  which  it  was 
addressed,  and,  like  St.  Matthew'^s  Gospel  also,  afterwards 
translated  into  Greek:  which  translation,  if  we  must  ac- 
quiesce in  some  one  of  the  various  conjectures  which  have 
been,  or  may  be,  formed  concerning  its  author,  I  should  be 
more  inclined  to  ascribe  to  St.  Luke,  than  to  any  other 
source.  I  find  nothing  in  the  Epistle,  which  might  be  con- 
sidered to  militate  against  the  supposition  that  it  was  the 
work  of  St.  Paul,  except  this  one  passage — Hep;  ^ful^  ixfn^o- 
fteffit,  n|Xixatin}(  a/tffXi}<ravTt;  aaryiplets;  ^ri;,  ap^i^f  Xafiov^-a  Koi- 

— in  which  the  writer,  whosoever  he  was,  appears  to  identify 
himself  with  the  hearers  only  of  the  Apostles.  But  even  St 
Paul  might  express  himself  in  this  way  cuyxara^rixmi — 
especially  as  one  who  was  not  by  his  oi&ce,  and  no  where  re- 
presents himself  as,  an  Apostle  of  the  Circumcision;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  both  by  his  oi&ce,  and  according  to  his 
own  uniform  representation  of  himself,  the  Apostle,  xar  e^o- 
y^Vj  of  the  Uncircumcision.  In  this  way  too  it  is  that  the 
Apostles  themselves  may  often  be  found  identifying  them- 
selves with  their  converts,  and  expressing  sentiments  as  ap- 
plicable to  both  in  common,  which,  strictly  construed,  ap- 
ply only  to  the  parties  addressed :  and  it  is  still  true  that 
St.  Paul,  though  he  might  receive  his  commission  from  our 
Lord  jiimself,  and  be  made  acquainted  with  Christian  facts 
and  doctrines  by  direct  inspiration  from  above,  bad  yet 
never  heard  our  Lwd,  or  seen  him,  while  he  was  con- 
versant in  his  ministry  upon  earth.     The  same  considera- 
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tioD  of  what  he  himself  was  by  bis  office,  and  what  they 
were  whom  he  was  about  to  address,  might  produce  also 
the  absence  of  his  name,  and  of  the  usual  form  of  his  saluta- 
tions, from  the  head  of  the  Epistle ;  but,  as  to  supposing 
that  he  was  writing  anonymously,  and  that  the  Hebrew 
Christians  did  not  very  well  know  from  what  source  the 
Epistle  emanated,  it  is  both  absurd  in  itself,  and  directly 
contradicted  also  by  the  Epistle. 

The  time,  and  the  circumstances,  when,  and  under  which, 
it  was  written,  are  a  more  uncertain,  and  so  far  a  more  im- 
portant, point,  than  the  question  of  its  author:  and  yet, 
with  respect  to  these,  we  may  safely  collect  first,  that  it 
was  written  from  some  part  or  other  of  Italy,  but  not,  as  it 
appears,  from  Rome;  secondly,  when  the  author  himself  was 
at  large,  but  before  he  had  returned  to  Judsea;  thirdly,  just 
after  the  release  of  Timothy,  who  must  consequently  have 
been  previously  in  confinement ;  and  while  the  writer  was 
waiting  somewhere  or  other  in  Italy,  expecting  that  he 
would  come  to  him  shortly,  but  not  without  some  degree  of 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  he  would,  or  not,  before  the  time 
when  he  himself  must  be  departing  ^. 

Now,  if  our  conjecture,  before  stated,  with  respect  to  the 
first  arrival  of  Timothy  at  Rome,  was  correct,  he  did  not 
arrive  there  before  the  middle  of  A.  U.  81S— or  the  last 
half  of  the  sixth  of  Nero ;  and,  when  he  arrived  there,  he 
certainly  did  not  aiiive  as  a  prisoner.  But  if  there  be  any 
meaning  in  this  allusion  of  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  to 
the  fact  of  his  b^ng  released,  or  set  at  liberty,  it  must  imply 
that  he  had  previously  been  in  confinement ;  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  that  he  could  otherwise  have  been  released.  It 
fdlows,  then,  'that  between  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Ti- 
mothy at  Rome,  (soon  after  which  the  Epistles  to  the  Colos- 
aans,  to  Philemon,  and  to  the  Fhilippians,  were  all  written, 
and  at  the  moment  of  writing  which  Timothy  was  at  large,) 
and  the  time  of  writing  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  when 
he  had  been  just  released,  he  must  have  been  imprisoned, 

*  Hebr.  xtii.  34. 23.  19.  33. 
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or  someway  or  other  put  under  restraint  at  Rome.     It  is 
no  objection  to  the  fact  of  such  imprisonment  that  we  have 
no  account  of  it  in  the  Acts ;  for  the  history  of  the  Acts 
had  probably  expired  before  it  had  yet  taken  place ;  nor, 
indeed,  is  there  any  mention  in  the  Acts  of  any  thing, 
which  happened  at  Rome,  during  St.  PauFs  two  years^  so- 
journ there,  excepting  the  little  which  transpired  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  period.     For  the  same  reason,  neither  can 
any  objection  to  this  fact  be  taken  from  Philippians  ii.  19 — 
24.  and  much  less  from  Philemon  9&.  The  actual  imprison- 
ment of  Timothy,  if  it  ever  happened,  must  have  happened 
after  each  of  these  Epistles;  and  it  is  manifestly  possible  that 
St.  Paul,  who  was  still  uncertain  about  the  issue  of  things  as 
it  concerned  himself^,  might  labour  under  a  similar  uncer- 
tainty respecting  the  disposal  of  Timothy.  It  is  by  no  means 
certain  that,  much  as  might  be  revealed,  upon  some  subjects, 
to  the  Apostles,  they  yet  were  aware  beforehand  of  every 
thing  which  should  happen  to  themselves,  and  much- less  to 
their  friends  or  followers.     That  perfect  knowledge  of  his 
future  destiny  was  the  prerogative  of  our  Saviour  only. 
We  have  St  PauPs  assurance  to  the  elders  of  the  Ephesian 
Church  that  he  was  then  going  up  to  Jerusalem,  not  know- 
ing the  things  which  should  happen  to  him  there;  and, 
though  he  adds.  Save  that  the  Holy  Ghost  witnessed  in 
every  city  that  bonds  and  tribulations  awaited  him,  this 
does  not  alter  the  truth  of  the  assertion ;  for  it  is  abun- 
dantly clear,  from  a  comparison  with  other  passages,  that 
he  means,  by  this  witnessing,  no  revelations  made  to  him- 
self, but  communications  made  to  others,  in  different  cities, 
and  through  them,  to  himself]^. 

And  this,  in  defect  of  any  other,  would  still  be  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  the  inference  deducible  from  Acts  xx.  25  ; 
as  though,  after  such  a  declaration,  St.  Paul  never  could 
have  visited  Ephesus  again.  The  inference,  however,  goes 
on  the  supposition  that  the  words  are  to  be  rendered ;  And 
now,  behold,  I  know  that  none  of  you,  among  whom  I 

'  PhiUpp.  i.  37.  y  Acts  zx.  sa.  S3,  zxi.  4.  11. 
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vent  preaching  the  IdngdiHzi  of  God,  will  see  my  fitce  again: 
wheraa,  it  is  my  own  conviction,  both  from  the  order  of 
the  terms,  and  from  the  emphasis  laid  on  the  u/ui;  wavng, 
that  they  ought  to  be  rendered ;  And  now,  behold,  I  know 
that  ye  will  not  aU  of  you,  among  whom  I  went  preaching 
the  kingdom  of  God,  see  my  face  agun.  The  fuliSlment  of 
this  prediction  would  require  no  more  than  that  some  of  the 
persons,  then  present,  should  never  see  St.  Paul  again.  And 
this  might  eanly  be  the  case;  for  between  the  time  of  this 
address,  A.  U.  809.  and  the  time  when  Bt.  Paul  was  first  at 
Eberty  to  come  back  to  A«a  in  A.  U.  816.  were  eight  years 
oomjJete,  or  nearly  so,  at  least;  and  in  eight  years^  time, 
great  dianges  might  take  place  any  where  and  in  any  society. 
In  Csct  it  must  have  been  the  case;  for,  first,  after  St.  FauPs 
departure,  grievous  wolves  would  come  among  the  Church 
c{  Ephesus,  who  should  not  spare  the  flock ;  and,  secondly, 
St.  Paul  is  addressmg  the  elders  of  the  Ephesian  Church, 
and  them,  as  it  would  seem^  exclusively.  Ephesus,  then, 
and  its  Church,  at  this  time,  were  not  in  want  of  elders; 
but,  when  St.  Paul  wrote  his  First  to  Timothy,  which  was 
kmg  after  this  time,  Ephesus  and  its  Church  were  either 
still  in  want  of  elders,  or  had  but  recently  been  supplied 
therewith.  What,  then,  had  become  of  the  elders  whom 
he  was  now  addressing?  Could  all  have  been  still  alive, 
or  still  present  in  Ephesus  ?  or  is  it  not  a  natural  inference 
that  between  the  time  of  this  address,  and  the  time  of  the 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  the  still  undisturbed  and  quiet  order  of 
the  Ephenan  Church  had  been  agitated  in  some  manner  or 
other,  and  the  int^ity  of  its  community  had  sufiered  in 
the  loss  even  of  some  among  its  governors  themselves,  which 
loss  could  be  repaired  only  by  the  appointment  of  fresh  ? 

It  is  still  possible,  then,  that  Timothy,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  might  be  placed  in  confinement  at  Rome,  after 
the  Episde  to  the  Philippians  itself  was  written ;  and  if  so, 
in  the  latter  half  of  A.  U.  818.  at  the  earliest;  and,  there- 
fore, if  his  imprisonment,  a  priori^  was  likely  to  last  as  long 
as  St.  Paulas  had  lasted,  his  release  was  not  to  be  expected 
before  the  same  time  in  A.  U.  815.  at  the  soonest    Let  us 
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suppose  that  this  was  the  case,  and,  consequently,  that  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  written  soon  after  this  release,  was 
written  either  in  the  last  half  of  A.  U.  815.  or  in  the  first  of 
A.  U.  816.  The  probability  of  both  these  assumptions  may 
be  further  confirmed  as  follows. 

It  is  manifest  from  Bom.  xv.  S4 — 28.  that  St.  Paul  had 
projected  a  visit  to  Spain,  even  before  he  designed  to  go  to 
Rome ;  or  rather,  that  the  visit  to  Rome  was  something  Ix 
icotpipyw  with  respect  to  this  visit  to  Spain;  something 
which  he  intended  to  do  by  the  way,  in  comparison  of  that ; 
and  over  and  above,  though  preparatory  to,  the  execution 
of  his  original  purpose.  And  still  more  evident  it  is  that, 
for  those  who  would  travel  either  by  land  or  by  sea  from 
Asia,  or  from  Greece,  to  Spain — Italy  in  general,  and  even 
Rome  in  particular,  would  lie  in  the  direct  line  of  the  course 
which  they  must  take. 

Now  if  St.  Paul  had  deliberately  conceived  the  design  of 
this  visit  before  he  went  up  to  Jerusalem — and  if  he  went 
up  to  Jerusalem,  though  with  a  particular  ignorance,  yet 
under  a  general  assurance  that  bonds  and  persecutions 
awaited  him — what  reason  is  there  to  suppose  that  the  reten- 
tion of  his  original  design  would  be  prevented  by  his  sub- 
sequent imprisonment?  Its  execution  would  necessarily 
be  delayed,  so  long  as  his  imprisonment  lasted ;  but  when 
his  imprisonment  was  over,  and  he  was  at  liberty  to  go 
wheresoever  he  would,  the  very  proximity  of  Spain  would 
be  an  additional  motive,  for  completing  his  purpose  of  visit- 
ing it  I  cannot  think  St.  Paul's  intentions  of  this  kind 
were  ever  lightly  formed,  nor,  consequently,  likely  to  be 
easily  abandoned :  nor,  perhaps,  would  the  implicit  assump- 
tion of  some  such  fact,  in  the  course  of  his  Evangelical  min- 
istry^ after  his  confinement  at  Rome,  as  a  visit  to  Spain,  (for 
which  assumption  he  himself  had  furnished  such  strong 
grounds  of  belief  a  priori,)  ever  have  been  called  into  ques- 
tion, if  those,  who  have  treated  of  the  history  of  St.  PauPs 
ministry,  had  not  almost  generally  fallen  into  the  same  mis- 
take of  bringing  him  to  Rome  too  late ;  and  therefore  not 
allowed  a  sufficient  interval  of  time  between  the  close  of 
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his  imprisonment,  and  even  the  latest  possible  date  of  his 
deaths  for  the  transaction  of  this  purpose,  and  of  many 
otbersj.which  must  also  have  intervened.  I  have  obviated 
diis  inconvenience  by  placing  the  commencement  of  his  imr 
prisonment  in  the  spring  of  A.  U.  812.  and,  consequently, 
its  termination  in  the  spring  of  A.  U.  814 — ^between  which, 
and  even  the  earliest  date  of  the  close  of  his  ministry,  which 
it  would  be  possible  to  admit,  A.  U.  818.  there  would  yet 
be  four  or  five  years'  interval. 

The  tradition  that  he  did  accordingly  visit  Spain  is  the 
most  ancient,  and,  perhaps,  the  most  authentic,  of  any  such 
traditions,  which  ecclesiastical  history  has  perpetuated ;  for 
it  may  be  traced  u(>  to  the  time  of  the  presbyter  Caius, 
contemporary  with  the  Roman  Bishop  Pius,  who  speaks  of 
PauFs  departure  from  the  city  to  Spain,  as  a  certain  and 
undeniable  matter  of  fact^ ;  and  even  past  his  time,  to  the 
age  of  Clement,  the  third  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  the  contem- 
poraiy  of  St.  Paul  himself^;  for  though  he  does  not  men- 
tion Spain  by  name,  yet  if  we  consider  that  he  was  writing 
from  Rome,  and  that  he  speaks  of  the  extreme  bounds  of 
ike  wcgiy  relatively  to  the  geographical  position  of  Rome,  it  is 
as  certain  that,  by  this  description  of  the  limits  to  which  St. 
Paufs  personal  labours  had  extended,  he  must  mean  Spain, 
as  if  he  had  expressly  named  it. 

After  these  two  contemporaneous  testimonies  to  the  fact 
in  question,  I  should  consider  it  superfluous  to  produce  any 
more,  depending  on  the  authority  of  later  times.  I  will  ob- 
serve only  that  the  testimony  of  the  Latin  Presbyter  sup- 
poses Paul  to  go  to  Spain  yrom  the  city ;  and  that  of  Cle- 
ment supposes  him  to  have  evangelized  the  whole  of  that 
country :  he  could  not  otherwise  have  preached  the  gospel 
to  the  extreme  bounds  of  the  west,  which  the  ancients  uni- 
Tersally  considered  to  be  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  I  think, 
then,  that  upon  the  strength  of  these  two  testimonies  we  are 
authorized  to  assume,  first,  that  St.  Paul  set  out  to  Spain 
at  the  close  of  his  imprisonment  at  Rome ;  and,  secondly, 

«Rd.Stcr».iv.4«  *  PhUipp.  ir.  3.    Clem.  Ep.  y. 
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that  he  was  long  enough  in  Spain  to  bave^  more  or  less, 
evangelized  the  whole  country.  He  would  set  out,  then, 
soon  after  the  spring  of  A.  U.  814.  and  he  could  not,  per- 
haps, have  accomplished  his  purpose,  or  be  likely  to  leave 
Spain  again,  under  two  years^  time  at  least.  The  extent 
and  the  populousness  of  the  country,  and  the  very  great 
probability  that  Christianity  had  not  been  previously  intro- 
duced into  it,  justify  us  in  asserting  this  with  confidence. 

Now  that,  when  he  had  made  an  end  of  the  circuit  of 
Spain,  he  would  come  back  again  to  Italy,  before  he  could 
return  to  Asia,  is  just  as  much  a  matter  of  course,  as  that 
he  should  have  come  to  Italy  at  first,  before  he  could  travel 
to  Spain.  The  time  of  his  return  to  Italy,  if  the  data  on 
which  we  ground  the  conclusion  are  correct,  would  be  either 
the  latter  half  of  815.  or  the  first  half  of  816.  and  both  in 
the  ninth  of  Nero :  and  this  is  the  very  time  when  I  have 
already  shewn  it  to  be  probable  St.  Paul  was  writing  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  writing  it,  as  the  Epistle  itself 
proves,  from  Italy.  It  is  some  confirmation  of  each  of  these 
conclusions,  that  the  well-known  inscription  in  Gruter^,  the 
time  of  which  is  synchronous  with  the  tenth  of  Nero,  the 
date  of  the  first  general  persecution  of  Christianity,  if  it  be 
admitted  as  genuine,  proves  that  the  gospel  had  been  intro- 
duced into  Spain  at  least  by  the  tenth  of  Nero;  and  I  think 
it  is  some  argument  of  the  genuineness  of  the  inscription 
itself,  that,  if  we  are  right  in  the  conclusion  already  esta- 
bUshed,  it  must  have  been  introduced  there  by  St.  Paul 
himself,  even  before  the  ninth. 

The  date  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  will  thus  be  de- 
termined to  the  ninth  of  Nero ;  and  that  it  was  the  latter 
half  of  this  ninth,  not  the  former,  and,  consequently,  A.  U. 
816.  not  A.  U.  815,  may  further  be  shewn  as  follows. 

I.  The  writer  was  preparing  to  leave  Italy  and  to  return 
to  AsiaS  which  we  may  suppose  he  would  not  do  except  in 
the  spring  or  summer  quarter  of  the  year. 

II.  That  when  the  Epistle  was  written,  a  persecution 

^  ccxzxyiu.  n.  9.  «  xiii.  19.  23. 
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was  going  on  against  the  Church  of  Judaea,  has  been  made 
to  appear  elsewhere^^;  and  yet  that  it  was  a  persecution  of 
no  long  standing  may  be  collected  from  xii.  4:  Ye  have 
not  yet  resisted  unto  blood — avT^xaritmjft^ — nuyre  properly^ 
Ye  have  not  yet  been  set  in  oppo»tion  unto  blood — while 
striving  against  the  sin  of  apostasy ;  that  is,  ye  have  not 
yet  been  placed  in  circumstances  under  which,  while  striv- 
ing against  the  sin  of  apostasy,  it  would  be  necessary  for 
you  to  resist  unto  blood.  It  appears  from  x.  34.  that  the 
violence  of  the  persecution  as  yet  had  been  limited  to  the 
spoiling  or  plundering  of  their  goods.  But  whatsoever  it 
was,  that  it  was  the  second  which  they  had  yet  experienced 
appears  also  from  x.  3S.  which  refers  to  a  former  persecu- 
tion,  and  yet  only  one  former ;  and,  therefore,  to  the  perse- 
cution in  the  time  of  Saul. 

Now,  as  that  former  persecution  was  begun  by  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Stephen,  so  may  it  be  inferred  from  xiii.  7.  was 
this  second  by  the  martyrdom  of  those,  who  are  called  the 
Vxovftfvoi  of  the  Church,  and  who  are  said  to  have  spoken  to 
them  the  word  of  Grod;  the  end  of  whose  conversation 
among  them,  that  is,  the  exit,  or  mode  of  departing,  from 
the  world,  which  they  had  finally  experienced,  they  are  com- 
manded to  remember,  in  order  to  imitate  their  faith — ava- 
tfoopouvTf^ — UteraUyj  reviewing ;  but  as  a  spectacle,  which  is 
over  and  over  again  brought  before  the  eyes.  This  de- 
scription can  apply  in  general  to  none  so  justly  as  to  the 
Apostles  of  Christ,  nor  to  any  of  these  in  particular,  (as  not 
only  Apostles  of  Christ,  but  also  the  ^yot^jxtvoi  of  the  He- 
brew Church,)  as  to  either  James,  the  one  the  brother  of 
John,  and  the  other  the  brother  of  our  Lord ;  the  former 
martyred  at  a  time  when  other  of  the  Apostles  were  still 
left  with  the  Hebrew  Church,  and  the  latter  their  first 
Bishop ;  and  himself,  in  the  course  of  time,  a  martyr  also. 
Both  these  martyrdoms  may  be  here  intended;  but  that 
the  latter  in  particular  is  alluded  to  seems  to  me  to  follow 
not  only  from  the  reason  of  the  thing,  but  from  the  coinci- 
dence of  the  time  of  the  martyrdom  itself. 

'  Vol.  i.  Diss.  ii.  132. 
VOL.  II.  G 
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We  httve  two  axMX)unts  of  the  martyrdom  of  James,  the 
first  Bishop  of  J^usalem,  and  sumamed  the  Just;  one 
from  Hegesippus,  an  ancient  Christian  writer,  and  the  other 
from  Josephus^.  The  former  of  these  places  it  at  the  time 
of  a  Passover ;  and  the  latter  when  the  younger  Ananus 
was  high-priest,  and  in  the  first  year  of  the  administration 
of  Albinus,  but  before  he  was  arrived  in  the  province*. 
The  first  year  of  Albinus  may  be  determined  as  follows. 

The  history  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Ananus  ^  demonstrates 
that  Albinus  was  already  procurator  and  in  office,  at  or 
after  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  t^o  rwa-apw  h&v  tou  toA^u — 
and  seven  years,  and  five  months,  before  the  time  when  this 
Jesus  himself  perished,  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  A.  U. 
8S3.  The  siege  was  begun  at  a  Passover;  and,  conse- 
quently, at  the  Passover  of  A.  U,  828 :  Albinus,  therefore, 
was  procurator  and  in  (^ce  at  or  soon  after  a  feast  of 
Tabernacles,  seven  years,  and  five  months,  before  Uiis  Pass- 
over ;  which  could  be  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  A.  U.  815. 
only,  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  of  Nero — seven  years,  and 
five  or  six  months,  before  the  Passover  A.  U.  823.  when 
the  city  was  invested  by  Titus ;  and  three  years,  five  or  six 
months,  or  what  might  be  called  in  current  language,  four 

*  I  am  not  ignorant  that  the  words  which  relate  to  James,  in 
this  account  of  Josephus — To»  S^Aiplov  'l)]0-ot;,  rdv  keyofMyov  Xpia-Toj' 
'loKtfjSo^  tvofAa  adrf^ — have  been  considered  an  interpolation ;  but  I 
have  seen  no  argument  to  this  effect,  which  is  not  absolutely  gra- 
tuitous, and  resolvable  into  the  ipse  dixit  of  the  critic.  If  all 
these  words  are  to  be  given  up,  the  whole  section  must  be  pro- 
nounced spurious  ;  for  this  part  and  the  rest  must  stand  and  ftdl 
together.  The  words  rtS  XtyofUvw  Xpirrov  may  very  possibly  have 
been  an  interpolation,  but  we  have  no  proof  that  the  jeroainder, 
T^y  ^X^  'Ii^^ei/*  'Idiu^  cvofAa  adrf,  is  justly  to  be  considered  ao  ; 
nothing,  in  short,  but  suspicion  and  mere  possibility — in  opposi- 
tion to  the  weight  of  internal  and  external  testimony,  from  ma- 
nuscripts, quotations,  and  recognitions,  as  far  back  as  we  can 
trace  the  history  of  the  passage — which  is  entirely  on  the  other 
side. 
•  Euseb.  £.  H.  ii.  23.    Ant.  Jud.  zx.  ix.  i.  '  B.  Jad.  vi.  y.  3. 
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yearsy  before  the  time  in  A.  U.  819.  when  the  war  broke 
out 

This  feast  of  Taben^iacles  is  undoubtedly  the  feast  alluded 
to,  as  next  after  the  arrival  of  AltHUusS ;  which  the  very  dr- 
cumstance  of  its  not  being  specified  by  name  would  also  of 
itself  imply :  it  is  likewise  the  feast  next  after  the  death  of 
James ;  at  the  time  of  which  death,  or  soon  after  it,  Albi- 
DU8  was  in  Alexandria,  apd  still  on  his  way  to  the  province. 
As  he  was  travelling  through  Alexandria,  it  is  clear  he 
bad  set  out  from  Rome,  taking  advantage  of  the  Etesian 
winds;  and,  consequently,  not  before  the  middle  of  July, 
vhen  tfapse  winds  commonly  began  to  blow.  Ananus  was 
deposed  from  the  priesthood  in  consequence  of  this  very 
act;  but  he  was  deposed  by  Agrippa,  not  by  Albinus; 
and  at  a  time  when  Albinus  bad  not  arrived  further,  at  the 
utmost,  than  Aleiumdria.  By  the  aid  of  the  Etesian  winds, 
lie  could  not  fail  to  be  in  Alexandria  some  time  in  the 
QMmth  of  August.  Pliny  mentions  instances  of  Prefects 
vbo,  under  similar  circumst^ces,  made  the  {)assage  from 
the  fretum  Siculum  to  Alexapdria  in  seven  days,  and  even 
in  ax  days ;  and  from  Puteoli,  in  nine  ^. 

Now  Ananus  had  been  three  nionths  in  possession  of  the 
priesthood,  before  he  was  deposed ;  on  which  principle  he 
must  have  been  deposed  in  the  last  half  of  the  eighth  of 
Nero,  A.  U.  815;  and  the  time  of  his  deposal  might  have 
coincided  with  the  month  of  June  or  July,  in  that  year. 
The  tradition  of  Hegesippus,  then,  that  James  was  put  to 
death  at  the  time  of  a  Pas^ver,  may  be  correct,  but  it  must 
have  been  the  Passover  of  A.  U.  815t— for  Ananus  might 
tben  have  been  in  office;  and  thus  much  we  may  assert 
vith  confidence — ^that  he  was  in  office,  if  not  at  the  Passover, 
at  kast  at  the  Pentecost,  A.  U.  81j5 — the  former  of  which 
fell  out  upon  April  11.  and,  consequently,  the  latter  upon 
June  1.  And  if  St.  James  was  put  to  death  by  Ananus, 
and  put  to  death  at  some  Jewish  feaat,  it  must  liave  been 
at  one  of  these  two.    Jesus  the  son  of  Damnseus  was  ap- 


«  XX.  ix.  3-  *  H.  N.  xix.  Procem. 
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pointed  by  Agrippa  in  his  stead ;  and  as  Ananus  must  cer- 
tainly have  been  deposed,  so  must  a  successor  to  him  have 
been  appointed,  in  the  interval  between  the  next  feast  of 
Tabernacles,  October  6.  and  the  last  at  least  of  these  feasts. 

Though,  therefore,  the  account  of  Hegesippus  contains 
many  other  particulars,  which  appear  to  me  to  offend  against 
probability^  yet  in  the  main  fact  he  is  so  well  supported  by 
Josephus,  that  we  may,  perhaps,  implicitly  believe  him. 
The  death  of  James,  then,  and  the  first  year  of  Albinus, 
were  consecutive  upon  each  other,  and  both  coincident  with 
A.  U.  816.  the  latter  half  of  the  eighth  of  Nero.  The  as- 
sertion, therefore,  of  Jerome  i^  that  St.  James  suffered  in 
the  seventh  of  Nero,  though  it  is  grounded  apparently  on 
the  alleged  authority  of  Josephus,  and  also  on  that  of  the 
'TirorvTwo-ei;  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  is  entitled  to  no 
credit ;  for  Josephus  certainly  does  not  warrant  this  infer- 
ence, nor,  if  the  truth  were  known,  perhaps,  did  Clement 

Festus,  who  succeeded  to  Felix,  in  the  fourth  of  Nero, 
died  in  office^;  but  before  his  death  he  had  sent  the  high- 
priest,  Ishmael,  and  certain  others  of  the  chief  of  the  Jews, 
to  Rome^ ;  some  of  whom,  including  Ishmael,  were  subse- 
quently detained  by  Poppsea,  whom  Josephus  calls  the  wife 
of  Nero.  This  may  be  the  mission  alluded  to  in  the  Life 
of  Josephus  I",  ascribed  by  a  lapse  of  memory  to  Felix  in- 
stead of  Festus;  though  it  is  by  no  means  a  necessary 
supposition.  In  consequence  of  the  detention  of  Ishmael, 
the  priesthood  was  conferred  by  Agrippa  on  Joseph,  sur- 
named  Cabi,  the  son  of  Simon  <>;  and,  on  the  death  of 
Festus,  upon  Ananus  the  younger,  who  held  it,  as  before 
stated,  only  three  months^. 

It  is  clearly  implied  by  the  account,  that  Joseph  conti- 
nued in  possession  of  the  priesthood  a  very  short  time ;  and 
when  A^  was  appointed,  Festus  was  still  alive,  Ishmael  was 
in  detention  at  Rome,  and  Poppsea  was  then,  or,  according 
to  the  usage  of  Josephus^  might  be  reputed  and  called  even 
then,  the  wife  of  Nero.    Now  she  was  formally  espoused  by 

>  Script.  Eccles.  Catalog.  2.  ^  Ant.  Jad.  xx.  ix.  i.  >  lb.  viii.  1 1. 

Vit  3.  »  Ant.  XX,  viii.  11.  •  xx.  ix.  i. 
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Nero,  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign,  A.  U.  815.  within 
twelve  days  after  the  divorce  of  OctaviaP — and  not  long 
hefore  the  banning  of  the  month  of  June — the  ninth  of 
which  was  the  time  of  the  death  of  Nero,  as  well  as  of  Oc- 
tavia  subsequently  to  the  divorced.  But,  from  the  inti- 
macy which  had  long  subsisted  between  them,  she  might  be 
ca]1^9  and  wQuld  be  considered  by  Josephus,  as  his  wife^ 
from  A.  U.  811.  and  thenceforward  S  as  early  as  the  fourth 
or  the  fifth  of  Nero. 

If,  then,  we  suppose  that  Ishmael  was  sent  to  Rome  in 
the  seventh  of  Nero,  before  A.  U.  814.  med^umy  and  Joseph 
was  appcnnted  high-priest  in  the  eighth,  after  A.  U.  814. 
meJ&avij  that  Festus  died,  and  Ananus  was  made  to  suc- 
ceed Joseph,  about  the  spring  of  A.  U.  815.  and  that  he 
was  again  deposed,  and  Albinus,  being  sent  after  mid- 
summer, arrived  in  the  province  by  or  before  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles^  October  6.  A.  U.  815.  at  the  close  of  the 
eighth,  or  the  beginning  of  the  ninth,  of  Nero,  we  make  no 
supposition  which  is  not  both  possible  in  itself,  and  entirely 
oonastent  with  the  accounts  of  Josephus.  It  is  true  that 
Festus,  on  this  principle,  must  have  been  three  years  and 
six  months  in  office,  before  his  death;  but  it  is  also  true,  that 
Fehx  had  been  eight  years  in  office,  before  Festus;  and 
Albinus,  who  must  have  come  into  office  at  midsummer 
A.  U.  815.  was  not  superseded  by  Gessius  Florus  before 
A.  U.  817.  at  the  earliest,  and  possibly  not  before  A.  U. 
818 :  for  Poppaea,  to  whom  the  latter  is  said  to  have  owed 
his  appointment,  did  not  die  before  the  close  of  the  first  six 
months  in  A.  U.  818;  soon  after  which  time  Nero  put  the 
consul  Atticus  Yestinus  to  death,  and  married  Messalina 
his  wife*.  The  war  is  said  to  have  broken  out  in  the  se- 
cond year  current  of  the  administration  of  Florus ;  which 
might  still  be  true  of  the  first  part  of  A.  U.  819*  when 
the  war  broke  out,  though  that  administration  had  begun 
only  in  A.  U.  818.* 

»  Tac  Aim.  nv.  6o.    Suet  Neron.  35.  <>  Ann.  xiv.  60—64.    Suet 

NcTDo.  57.  '  Ann.  ziii.  45.  *  Tac.  Ann.  xvi.  6. 13.    Suet  Neron. 

35. 15. 12.  *  Ant  Jnd.  xx.  xi.  i. 
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• 

The  propriety,  then,  of  the  allusion  at  Hebrews  xiii.  7. 
though  we  should  understand  it  of  the  death  of  St.  James, 
if  the  Epistle  was  written  in  A.  U.  816.  a  year  after  the 
event,  must  be  apparent ;  and  I  think  this  corlicidenoe  be- 
tween the  matter  of  fact,  and  the  allusion  to  it,  should  be  a 
strong  argument  that  the  Epistle  was  now  written.  The 
reference  to  the  chains  of  the  writer"  ig  clearly  a  reference 
to  some  past,  and  not  any  present,  eircumst^ce  of  bis  per- 
sonal history ;  which  also  would  be  in  character  in  reference 
to  either  the  imprisonment  of  St.  Paul  at  Csesarea,  six  or 
seven  years  before,  or  to  his  imprisonment  at  Rome,  three 
or  four.  The  saine  conclusion  is  implied  by  x.  S5.  and 
X.  37;  which  can  be  understood  of  nothing  except  the  ap- 
proaching  visitation  of  the  Jews ;  for  thitt  was  also  the  term 
of  deliverance  to  their  Christian  brethren,  and  in  A.  U.  816. 
the  visitation,  which  began  about  the  same  time,  A.  U.  819* 
was  only  three  years  remote:  and  having  arrived  at  these 
conclusions,  I  shall  pass  to  the  remainder  of  St.  PauPs 
Epistles,  which  are  three  in  number,  the  vwd  Epistles  to 
Timothy,  and  the  Epistle  to  Titus. 

I.  If  these  Epistles  were  really  written  the  last  of  all, 
they  must  each  have  been  written  between  the  date  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  date  of  the  death  of  St. 
Paul ;  ooticieming  which  something  will  be  ^id  hereafter. 

II.  The  Second  to  Timothy  was  unquestionably  the  last  of 
the  three,  and  writteti  in  the  year  of  PauPs  second  impriton* 
tnent,  and,  vfery  probably,  even  of  his  death ;  first,  because 
it  was  written  when  the  writer  was  again  in  chains^,  and 
wiieiil  He  either  wfl^,  ot  Had  bctti,  again  in  Roriie^;  seecfndly, 
because  it  was  writteti  when  the  writer  bad  a  ^trbng  and 
H^ely  |)resetltinf^tii)  Iti  \At  own  inind,  that  the  time  of  his  de- 
parture was  cdme^  thirt  is,  that  his  martj-rdcftn  was  at  hand*; 
tinder  which  pr<jteritim^f,  and  consoled  by  the  pleasing  re- 

*  This  appears  particularly  in  his  use  of  tbe  term  ^^cVn^icc, 
verse  6  \  for  that  does  not  denote  is  at  hand — ^however  near — ^but 
is  come,  or  actually  air  rived. 

"  X.  34.  ■»  2  Tim.i.  8.  13. 16.    ii.  9.  10. 1 1.  12.  *  2  Tim.  i.  17. 
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flecdon  that  his  appcnnted  part  had  been  fidthf ully  and  sue- 
cesBfuUj  fulfilled)  he  exults  accordingly  ^. 

III.  The  resemblance  perceptible  both  in  the  general  de- 
ago,  and  in  the  particular  structure,  of  the  Epistle  to  Titus, 
and  of  the  First  Ejnstk  to  Timothy,  is  a  satisfactory  proof 
that  they  must  have  been  written  either  together,  or  within 
a  short  time  of  each  other ;  so  that  the  time  and  the  place 
i£  the  one  would  be  presumptively  the  time  and  the  place 
of  the  other.  Now  when  St.  Paul  wrote  to  Titus,  Titus 
was  in  Crete7;  when  he  wrote  to  Timothy,  Timothy  was 
at  Ephesus^ ;  and  St.  Paul  had  left  them  in  each  of  these 
places  respectively  himself.  St.  Paul,  then,  must  both  have 
vinted  Crete,  and  passed  through  Ephesus^  before  he  could 
have  written  to  either.  When,  however,  he  left  Timothy 
in  person  at  Ephesus,  he  was  himself  on  his  way  to  Mace- 
donia'; and  when  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  him  afterwards, 
his  business  in  that  country  was  at  an  end^ ;  for  he  hoped  to 
rgoin  him  sh(»tly.  We  may  infer,  then,  that  he  wrote  to 
Timothy  either  from  Macedonia^  or  from  some  other  quar- 
ter, in  its  vicinity. 

IV.  Now,  when  he  wrote  the  Efustle  to  Titus,  as  Titus 
bioueff  was  in  Crete,  so  was  St*  Paul  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  some  Nicopolis^ ;  for  that  he  was  not  at  the  time  m  this 
Nicopolis  appears  from  his  language,  \%u  yStp  xixgtxu  wafo^ 
^nfiiffm,  not,  hrrmHa  yotp  xixpixa  ireLpa^BifjMtrai,  The  winter, 
too^  which  he  proposed  to  spend  there,  must  still  have  been 
at  some  distance ;  for  Titus  was  to  come  to  him  while  he 
was  wintering  there,  and  Titus  was  still  in  Crete ;  and  St. 
Paul  was  to  send  him  a  message,  even  after  the  reception  of 
this  Epistle  itself,  to  tell  him  at  what  time  to  come.  It  is 
dear,  then,  that  he  must  have  written  to  him  on  the  present 
oecamon  either  in  the  summer  season,  or  at  the  latest  early 
in  the  autumnal  quarter  of  some  year. 

V.  There  was  no  Nicopolis  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ma- 
cedonia, at  which  St.  Paul  could  propose  to  winter,  if  he 
was  now  any  where  in  that  quarter,  except  the  well-known 

'  3  TioL  ir.  6.  8.  y  Tit  1.5.         *  i  Tim.  i.  3.         •  1  Tim.  iii.  14. 

*Titiii.  12. 
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city  founded  by  Augustus,  to  oommemorate  his  victory  at 
Actium.  Nicopolis^  situate  on  the  confines  of  Thrace,  and 
of  the  first  division  of  Macedonia,  known  by  the  name  of 
Nicopolis  ad  Nessum,  Nestum,  or  Mestum,  though  other- 
wise a  central  city,  and  very  likely  to  have  been  selected  for 
a  winter  residence  by  one  who  was  previously  in  Macedonia, 
being  founded  by  Trajan,  was,  consequently,  not  yet  in 
being<^.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  Nicopolis  ad  Istrum ; 
and  very  probably  of  Nicopolis  ad  Haemum,  and  ad  la- 
trum.  Nor,  besides  the  Actian  Nicopolis,  was  there  any  city 
of  note  so  called,  and  contemporary  with  St.  Paul,  except 
Nicopolis  in  Armenia,  founded  by  Pompey,  A.  U.  688.  and 
Nicopolis  in  Egypt,  founded  by  Augustus,  A.  U.  724.  <l 

Let  us  suppose  that  St.  Paul  means  the  Nicopolis  of 
JEpirus.  He  was  not  there  when  he  wrote  to  Titus;  he 
might  be  there  when  he  wrote  to  Timothy ;  and,  whereso- 
ever he  was,  when  he  wrote  to  either,  it  was  somewhere  not 
far  from  where  he  was,  when  he  wrote  to  the  other.  Before 
he  wrote  to  Timothy,  he  had  been  in  Macedonia,  and  when 
he  wrote  to  Titus,  he  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nico- 
polis ;  and  each  of  these  things  would  be  the  case,  if  he  left 
Titus  in  Crete  before  he  proceeded  tq  Ephesus,  and  Timo- 
thy in  Ephesus,  before  he  proceeded  to  Macedonia ;  and 
wrote  to  Titus  from  Macedonia  before  he  went  to  Nico- 
polis, and  to  Timothy  from  Nicopolis  as  soon  as  he  left 
Macedonia. 

Nor  is  it  any  objection  that  he  speaks  of  rejoining  Timo« 
thy  agidn  in  person  c;  for  he  may  intend  this  to  be  under- 
stood of  rejoining  him  after  the  winter ;  and  if  he  wrote  to 
him  just  before,  or  during,  the  winter,  it  could  be  under- 
stood in  no  other  sense.  Besides  which,  he  considers  it  pos- 
sible he  might  still  be  delayed  f,  and  he  writes  to  him,  by 
way  of  precaution,  lest  this  should  be  the  case ;  that  so  Ti- 
mothy might  know  how  to  demean  himself  in  the  Church 
of  Grod,  without  St  PauPs  presence,  as  well  as  with  it.  I 
conclude,  then,  that  the  Epistle  to  Titus  was  written  from 

*  Cellarii  Geogr.  ii.  xv.  857.    viii.  370.    xf.  859.  *  Dio.  zxxvi.  33. 

li.  18.    Strftbo.  xii.  802.  803.    xvii.  1128.  •  1  Tim.  iii.  14.        f  lb.  15. 
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Macedonia ;  and  the  First  Epistle  to  Hmothy,  soon  after  it, 
from  Nioopolis ;  and  about  the  same  time,  when  St.  Paul 
thus  wrote  to  Timothy,  though  probably  before  it,  it  may 
be  oonjeetured  that  he  sent  either  Artemas  or  Tychicus,  ac- 
cording to  his  promise,  with  his  message  to  Titus  in  Crete. 

VI.  If  we  compare  together  the  places  noted  in  the  mar- 
gins, they  must  render  it  unquestionable  that  no  such 
Epstle  as  this  First  to  Timothy  could  have  been  written 
before  the  second  of  Nero,  when  the  men  speaking  perverse 
tfaiogs  had  not  yet  risen  up  in  the  Ephesian  Church ;  nor, 
consequently,  before  the  seventh,  when  St.  Paul  was  first 
released  from  imprisonment ;  nor,  if  we  are  right  in  the 
date  asfflgned  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews^,  before  A.  U. 
816.  when  Timothy  himself  was  in  Italy,  not  in  Asia,  and 
only  just  set  at  liberty.  Nor,  as  I  will  venture  to  say,  is 
thCTe,  within  the  compass  of  time  embraced  by  the  Acts,  any 
instance  of  a  journey  of  St.  PauPs  from  Asia  in  general, 
much  less  from  Ephesus  in  particular,  at  which  it  would  be 
poGeiUe,  without  a  contradiction  from  the  history  itself,  to 
suppose  Timothy  might  have  been  left  behind,  while  St 
Paul  went  into  Macedonia.  There  is  no  instance  within 
that  time,  upon  which  Timothy  was  left  any  where  behind 
him  at  all,  especially  for  such  a  purpose,  and  in  such  a  ca- 
pacity, as  are  implied  in  the  Epistle ;  viz.  to  preside  over 
the  house  or  household  of  God,  and  to  ordain  Bishops, 
Presbyters,  or  Deacons.  The  whole  strain  of  the  Epistle 
in  general,  and  of  certain  passages  more  than  others  in  par- 
ticular', is  sufficient,  on  the  contrary,  to  demonstrate  that 
this  was  the  first  time,  for  which  he  had  yet  been  left  in  so 
arduous,  and  so  responsible,  a  situation,  without  the  benefit 
of  the  presence  and  direction  of  St.  Paul.  In  other  words, 
it  was  now  only  that  he  had  been  appointed  the  Bishop  of 
Ephesus,  and,  perhaps,  of  the  Asiatic  Churches  in  its  vi- 
cinity: and  it  is  manifest  that,  as  he  had  been  just  ap- 
pointed to  this  dignity,  when  the  First  Epistle  was  written, 
so  was  he  still  in  possession  of  it,  and  still  engaged  upon  it 

'  1  Hm.  i.  ^ — ^1.  19.  20.    y.  15.    vi.  3.  10.  21.    Acts  xx.  30.  ^  Heb. 

xui.  33.  *  I  Tim.  iii.  15.    iy.  1 2 — f  6. 
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either  at  Ephesus  in  particular»  or  in  Asia  generally,  when 
the  Second  also  was  wriUen^^. 

VII.  The  witter  which  St.  Paul  proposed  to  spend  at 
Nicopdis^,  before  he  wrote  to  Titus»  and  which  we  hate  sup- 
posed he  was  actually  spending  there,  when  he  wrote  to  Ti- 
mothy, if  it  was  some  winter  posterior  to  the  date  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  A.  U.  816.  when  St.  Paul  was  in 
Italy,  could  not  be  the  winter  of  A.  U.  816.  itself,  but  at 
the  earliest,  of  the  year  817.  the  next  to  that;  for  it  was 
some  winter  posterior  to  the  return  fix>m  Italy — to  a  risit 
to  Cret&^-to  a  visit  to  Asia — and  to  a  visit  to  Macedonia — 
and,  perhaps,  if  Hebrews  xiii.  19.  and  xiii.  88.  are  to  be 
understood  in  their  natural  and  obvious  sense,  before  them 
all,  to  a  visit  to  Judaea.  A  winter  posterior  to  all  these 
transactions  we  can  hardly  place  earlier  than  two  years^  time 
from  A.  U.  816.  tneunU^  which  will  bring  us  to  the  dose 
of  A.  U.  817.  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  eleventh  of  Nero. 
There  is  no  proof  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  that  St.  Paul 
was  ever  at  Crete,  or  preaching  the  goepel  there,  before  his 
voyage  to  Rome.  We  may  presume,  then,  that  the  visit 
whidi  he  had  recently  paid  it  had  been  his  first  visit;  and 
Tit.  i.  5.  which  speaks  of  his  remaining  there,  to  complete 
what  St.  Paul  himself  had  left  unfinished,  seems  to  oonfinn 
the  conjecture.  On  this  prindple  these  two  Epistles  could 
not  have  been  written  before  A.  U.  816*— and  were  pvdhttbly 
written  in  A.  U.  817 — the  Epistle  to  Titus  in  the  summer 
or  autunm;  the  Epistle  to  Timothy  at  the  beginning  of  the 
winter. 

VIII.  Besides  this  visit  to  the  island  of  Crete,  and  the 
Mbsequent  wintering  at  Nicopdis,  the  gospel  must  CKHDe- 
time  have  been  preached  in  Dalmatia,  and  Churches  found- 
ed there  also^  by  St.  Paul,  before  his  second  imprisonment 
at  Rome">.  Dalmatia  was  a  province  of  lUyricum ;  and 
Illyricum^  as  we  have  seen  already,  had  not  been  Evan- 
gelized, at  least  by  the  ministry  of  St.  Paul,  before  the  se- 
cond of  Nero,  when  he  wrote  his  EfHstle  to  the  Romans ; 

^  a  Tim.  i.  iS^ii.  2.  14.  15.    iii.  14.    ir.  la.  13.  1  Tit.  iii.  12. 
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nor,  eonfleqaently,  could  hare  been  before  die  seventh ;  nor, 
if  St.  Patd,  as  we  supposed,  went  straight  from  Rome  into 
Spam,  before  the  ninUi.  Macedonia  Idy  between  lUyricum 
nd  Epirus ;  and  Nicopolis,  where  St.  Paul  proposed  to 
winter,  after  writing  to  Htus,  and  where  he  was  probably 
wintering  when  he  wrote  to  Timothy,  was  equally  well 
flituflted  either  for  the  close  of  an  Evangelical  circuit,  which 
had  already  embraced  Illyricum,  as  well  as  Macedonia,  in 
the  course  of  that  same  year,  or  for  the  commencement  of 
one,  which  diould  embrace  it  in  the  next :  and  this  I  con* 
ader  the  more  probable  supposition  cf  the  two;  that  St. 
Paul  had  not  yet  viated  IQyricum,  when  he  wrote  either  to 
Titus  or  to  Timothy,  but  that  he  did  visit  it,  when  he  left 
Nicopolis  in  the  eourse  of  the  year  after  that. 

IX.  The  general  lateness  of  these  two  Epistles  in  par- 
ticular is  implied  by  many  internal  evidences,  which  some 
may  conader  minute  and  superficial,  but  which  appear  to 
me  critical  and  striking.  The  constitution  of  the  vifliUe 
Church  had  now  first  assumed  its  settled  and  definite  state, 
under  the  government  of  Bishops,  Presbyters,  and  Deacons, 
in  wUdi  it  was  destined  eret  after  to  continue;  and  to  give 
it  which  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  employment  of  die 
last  fow  years  of  St.  PauPs  ministry,  and,  as  we  have  seen 
eltewbcTe°,  very  probably  of  St.  Peter's  also.  The  lan- 
guage, sentiirients,  aUd  mamier^of  both,  are  perceptibly  dif- 
kafent  from  those  of  the  earlier  Epistles ;  they  have  much 
less  of  tiie  air  and  character,  which  would  indicate  the  nas- 
cent, and  therefore  the  extraordinary,  state  of  Christianity ; 
and  a  g^eat  deal  liiore  of  what  would  apply  to  its  actual  oon^ 
£tion,  at  every  period  of  its  existence  since.  These  two 
lettRS  to  Timothy  and  to  Titus,  respectively,  are  just  what 
a  gfttve  and  serious  teacher  of  the  gospelj  endued  with  an 
adequate  audiority,  might  hav6  written  under  similar  dr- 
cnmslanoeB,  and  upon  similar  tepics,  with  very  little  modi- 
fieation^  eveil  at  the  present  day.  They  display  throughout 
an  expe^iMc^  of  the  practical  effected  of  Christianity,  which 

■  Vol.  i.  Diss.  ii.  I31. 
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could  be  produced  only  by  time ;  there  is  no  enthusiasm,  no 
glow,  no  warmth  of  colouring,  about  them;  they  are  serious 
and  earnest,  but  cool  and  dis[>assionate.  They  have  even  a 
melancholy  cast;  they  contain  complaints,  which  must  have 
been  the  results  of  past  disappointments,  as  well  as  pre- 
sentiments, the  fruit  of  the  foreboding  of  evil  to  come.  It  is 
clear  that  the  writer  considered  the  present  state  of  things 
in  the  Church,  as  worse  than  the  former,  and  the  future,  as 
likely  to  be  worse  than  the  present :  the  passions  and  vices 
of  men  had  already  defeated  in  practice  the  natural  good 
effects  of  the  gospel ;  and  they"  would  still  more  oppose  and 
thwart  them  liereafter*  Nor  is  it  any  objection  that,  both 
in  the  First  and  in  the  Second  Epistle  <>,  Timothy  is  ad- 
dressed as  still  a  young  man ;  for  if  he  was  even  twenty, 
A.  U.  802.P  when  Paul  first  took  him  with  him,  instead  of 
what  is  more  probable,  not  more  than  fifteen  or  sixteen,  he 
would  be  only  thirty-six  or  thirty-seven,  and  perhaps  only 
thirty-one,  or  thirty-two,  A.  U.  819* 

The  time  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  is  the  time  of  St.  PauFs  second  imprison- 
ment at  Rome^  and  probably  also  of  his  death :  upon  which 
question  I  shall  now  enter. 

The  truth  of  the  general  proposition  that  both  St.  Paul 
and  St.  Peter  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome,  and  under  the 
reign  of  Nero,  is  so  well  authenticated,  and  by  a  cloud  of 
witnesses,  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  scepticism  to  dis- 
believe it,  and  an  unnecessary  waste  of  trouble  to  produce 
the  testimonies  to  it :  but  as  to  the  more  particular,  circum- 
stantial, assertion,  that  they  suffered  i^t  Rome  in  the  same 
year,  and  much  more  on  the  same  day  in  the  same  year,  of 
Nero,  testimony  is  not  uniform  to  that  point — antecedent 
probability  is  strongly  in  opposition  to  it — we  meet  with  no 
trace  of  it  in  the  earliest  and  most  authentic  Christian  writ- 
ers, and  it  begins  to  appear  first,  like  many  other  preca- 
rious assumptions  of  the  same  kind,  only  in  the  later  and 
the  l^ast  entitled  to  credit.     On  these  accounts,  unless  very 

•  1  Tim.  iv.  12.    a  Tim.  ii.  tt.  p  Acts  xri.  i. 
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unexceptionable  testimony  could  be  produced  in  its  favour, 
we  need  not  hesitate,  if  the  nature  of  the  case  requires,  to 
call  it  into  question.  The  year  in  which  they  suffered,  whe- 
ther conjmntly  or  respectively,  must  certainly  be  otherwise 
determined. 

I.  If  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  would  neither 
of  them  suffer,  before  the  persecution  of  Christianity,  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  was  first  set  on  foot,  and  if  it  is  still  more  cer- 
tain that  they  both  suffered  sometime  in  the  reign  of  Nero, 
the  extreme  limits  within  which  the  martyrdom  of  each 
must  be  comprehended  will  be  A.  U.  817.  in  the  tenth  of 
Nero,  on  the  one  hand,  and  A.  U.  821.  in  the  fourteenth 
on  the  other.  They  could  ndther  of  them  have  suffered 
before  the  nineteenth  of  July  in  the  former  year  %  when 
the  city  of  Rome  was  set  on  fire,  nor  after  the  ninth  of  June 
in  the  latter,  which  was  the  day  of  the  death  of  Nero.  The 
persecution  of  the  Christians  at  Rome  was  certainly  begun 
in  consequence  of  that  fire ',  but  when  once  begun,  it  seems 
to  have  been  continued  independent  of  it.  Suetonius  attests 
the  fiict  of  the  persecution  of  Christianity  under  Nero,  as 
well  as  Tacitus;  but  with  no  allusion  to  the  charge  or  suspi- 
cion of  having  set  fire  to  the  city  also— Afflicti  suppliciis 
Christioni,  genus  hominum  superstitionis  novae  ac  male- 
Gcae  * — and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  implicit  testimony 
of  Juvenal^, 

Pooe  Tigellinuni — ^tseda  lucebb  in  ilia. 
Qua  stantes  ardent,  qui  fixo  gutture  fumant, 
£t  latum  media  sulcuro  deducit  arena. 
And,  we  have  seen,  from  the  language  of  several  of  the 
contemporary  Epistles ",  that  persecutions  against  Chris- 
tianity were  going  on,  more  or  less  generally,  in  the  pro- 
vinces, before  the  commencement  of  this  at  Rome. 

II.  It  is  a  very  ancient  tradition  that  St.  Paul,  after  his 
conversion,  preached  the  gospel  five  and  thirty  years,  until 
the  time  of  his  death  ^.  If  the  date  of  this  conversion  was, 
where  we  have  placed  it,  A.U.  790.  it  is  impossible  that  this 

«  Tac.  Ann.  xr.  41.  '  lb.  38—44.         "  Neron.  16.         '  Sal.  i.  155. 

"  Vol.  i.  Dias.  ii.  132.        *  Hippolyti  Opera,  torn.  i.  Appendix.  31. 
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fact  sliould  have  held  good  of  St.  Paul ;  for  five  and  thirty 
years  from  A.  U.  TOO.  would  place  his  maityrdoni,  A.  U. 
8S6.  some  time  in  the  third  or  the  fourth  of  Vespasian.  And 
if  the  term  of  thirty-five  years  is  thus  inapplicable  to  the 
length  of  his  ministry,  how  much  more  the  term  of  thirty- 
seven  !  But,  if  what  is  thus  asserted  of  St.  Paul  be  under- 
stood of  St.  Peter,  the  tradition  may  possibly  be  true;  for 
five  and  thirty  years  from  A.  U.  78S.  would  thus  ][dace  Joe 
martyrdom  A.  U.  818;  sometime  in  the  eleventh  of  Nero. 

III.  The  last  half  of  the  twelfth  of  Nero,  A.  U.  819.  we 
have  proved  already,  was  the  beginning  of  the  Jewish  war; 
that  is,  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  day&of  vengeance,  or  the 
punishment  of  the  national  infidehty  and  impenitence :  and, 
oMisequently,  impUes  that  the  period  of  their  trial  previ- 
ously was  arrived  and  past.  Now,  with  the  consummation 
of  this  period,  it  is  reasonable  to  presume  that,  in  the  pur- 
poses of  the  divine  Providence,  the  close  of  the  personal 
ministry  both  of  St.  Peter,  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Circum- 
cision, and  of  St.  Paul,  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Uncircumci- 
sion,  should  coincide  also;  on  which  principle,  it  was  not,  a 
priori,  to  be  expected  that,  after  the  beginning  of  A.  U. 
819.  ather  of  them  should  be  still  alive,  or  still  at  liberty  to 
carry  on  their  evangelical  labours,  as  before. 

IV.  If  the  ministry  of  St.  Peter  expired  A.  U.  818.  and 
began  A.  U.  783.  it  had  lasted  just  five  and  thirty  years  be- 
tween ;  if  the  ministry  of  St.  Paul  began,  where  we  have 
placed  it,  A.  U.  791.  and  expired  likewise,  A.  U.  819.  it 
had  continued  just  seven  years  less.  Now  there  was  reason, 
a  priori,  as  we  have  observed  elsewhere  ^,  to  expect  that 
this  ratio  or  proportion  of  time  should  be  found  to  hold 
good,  between  the  lengths  of  their  ministries  respectively,  or 
of  the  separate  duration  of  each. 

V.  The  language  of  testimony  is  so  far  in  unison  with 
both  these  conclusions,  that  of  all  the  dates  which  are,  or 
which  can  be,  assigned  to  the  year  of  the  martyrdom  cither 
of  St.  Peter,  or  of  St.  Paul,  the  best  supported  is  one  or 

"  Vol.i.  DiM.xiii.  5}6. 
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othar  of  these  two  only,  A.  U.  818.  and  A.  U.  819';  in  one 
or  the  other  of  which,  therefore,  as  far  as  we  are  bound  to 
be  governed  by  testimony,  we  must  place  the  death  of  both, 
or  in  the  former  we  must  place  the  death  of  the  one,  and  in 
the  latter,  the  death  of  the  other. 

VI.  There  is  mcxe  authority  for  placing  the  death  of  8t. 
Peter  in  A.  U.818.  and  the  death  of  St.  Paul  in  A.  U.  819. 
respectively,  than  for  placing  the  death  of  both  in  either  of 
those  years  conjointly.  Rufinus,  in  £Hv.  Hieronymum  y--* 
Petrus  Romanes  ecclesias  per  vi^ti  et  quatuor  annos  pnefuit 
— ^which  being  dated  from  the  time  when  he  was  curr^itly 
believed  in  the  age  of  Jerome  to  have  first  come  to  Rome, 
viz.  A.  U.  795.  places  the  last  year  of  his 'bishopric,  and  by 
parity  of  consequence,  the  year  of  his  death,  in  the  twenty- 
fourth  year  current,  A.  U.  818. 

Jerome  makes  Peter  to  have  suffered,  on  the  same  day 
with  Paul,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  after  the  ascension'. 
Refinred  to  A.  U.  788.  this  date  of  St  Paul's  martyr^ 
dom,  in  the  thirty^^eventh  year  current,  would  be  A.  tJ. 
819. 

Hippolytus,  fr§pi  rw  l^'.  mroor^AflDv  *,  places  the  martyr- 
dom-of  St.  Paul  five  and  thirty  years  after  his  conversion, 
whidi  conversion,  it  is  probable,  he  placed  A.  U.  784 :  for 
it  is  probable  he  placed  the  ascension  A.  U.  783.  This 
date,  as  we  stated,  rai^t  be  true  of  the  length  of  the  min- 
istry of  Peter,  but  not  of  the  length  of  the  ministry  of  St. 
Paul ;  and,  referred  to  the  former,  would  place  its  close,  as 
before,  A. U.818. 

Orosius  asserts  that  the  pestilence  at  Rome,  which  b^an 
in  the  last  half  of  A.  U.  818.^  began  after  the  martyrdom 
of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul ;  which  might  be  true  of 
the  martyrdom  of  Peter,  if  that  was  A.  U.  818.  but  is  con- 
tradictory to  other,  and  earlier,  testimony,  if  understood  of 
the  martyrdom  of  Paul.  In  Uke  manner,  Sulpidus  Severus 
jJaoes  the  death  of  both,  just  at  the  time  when  the  Jews 

■  Laidner.  Credibility,  xvi.  diap.  xi.  y  Opcr.  v.  296.  »  Scriptor. 
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Soet  Neron.  39. 
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were  breaking  out  into  open  revolt <^,  viz.  A.U.  819.  i^ 
eunie ;  whichy  on  the  same  supposition,  would  not  be  true 
of  the  time  of  the  death  of  St.  Peter,  but  might  be  so  of  the 
time  of  the  death  of  St.  Paul. 

Epiphanius  places  the  death  of  St.  Peter  and  of  St.  Paul 
both  in  the  twelfth  of  Nero,  but  not  both  at  the  same  Ume 
in  that  year<i :  and  this  would  still  be  true,  if  Peter  had 
suffered  in  the  first  half  of  that  year,  the  second  half  of 
A.  U.  818.  and  Paul  in  the  second,  the  first  half  of  A.  U. 
819. 

Lastly,  the  internal  evidence  of  the  Second  Epistle  to 
Timothy  is  most  in  unison  with  this  supposition,  at  least 
as  r^ards  St.  Paul. 

For  first,  it  was  certainly  written  from  Rome^;  and 
written  to  Timothy,  either  as  at  Ephesus,  or  as  somewhere 
in  Asia^  Secondly,  it  must  have  been  written  in  the  spring 
quarter  of  the  year ;  for  it  desires  Timothy  would  come  to 
him  quickly,  and  that  before  the  winter  should  arrives. 
This  mention  of  the  winter  may  be  understood  even  of  the 
autumnal  equinojt;  and  it  must  be  understood  of  some 
time  soon  after  that,  before  the  close  of  the  autumnal  quar- 
ter. Now  if  a  letter  from  Rome  was  to  reach  Timothy  at 
Ephesus,  in  time  to  produce  his  arrival  at  Rome  after  its  re- 
ceipt, by  either  of  these  periods,  and  especially  by  the  ear- 
lier of  the  two,  it  could  not  have  been  written  and  sent  later 
than  the  midsummer  previously,  at  the  utmost.  If  so,  St. 
Paul,  when  he  wrote  this  last  letter  to  Timothy,  must  have 
been  at  Rome  between  the  spring  and  the  midsummer  of 
some  year,  which,  for  argument's  sake,  I  will  suppose  was 
A.U.819. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  he  had  not  long  come  to  Rome;  he 
must  very  recently  have  been  in  Asia :  the  passages  noted 
in  the  margin  are  sufiicient  to  prove  this  b.  If  so,  he  wrote 
the  letter  in  question  very  soon  after  his  arrival :  whence,  if 
he  wrote  it  in  the  spring  quarter  of  A.  U.  819.  he  arrived 


«  Hutu.  41- 43-                 "lOper.  I 
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at  Bome  in  the  spring  quarter  of  A.  U.  819.  Moreover,  it 
is  alao  dear  from  iv.  20— especially  as  compared  with  Rom. 
xtL  28— that  St.  Paul,  bef(M?e  he  came  to  Rome,  had  passed 
through  Corinth ;  and  from  various  passages,  that  bef<»*e  he 
arrived  there,  he  had  been  in,  or  was  brought  from,  Asia  >. 
It  is  dear  also  from  iv.  16.  17.  that,  either  in  Rome,  or 
somewhere  else,  be  had  had  one  audience  at  least  of  Nero, 
before  he  wrote  the  letter;  for  Nero  only,  and  deliverance 
from  him,  can  properly  be  meant  by  the  Son,  and  the 
UotCs  mtmfh^  from  which  he  says  he  had  been  rescued.  The 
refy  same  metaphor  is  applied  in  Josephus  ^,  by  Marsyas 
the  freedman  of  Herod  Agrippa,  to  Tiberius.  The  use, 
too,  of  the  particular  tense,  hppCortvjv,  in  speaking  of  this  de^ 
liveranoe,  implies  that  it  was  a  recent  event ;  for  i^^Miiv  is 
properly,  I  have  been  delivered.  The  whole  passage  means 
that  he  had  been  saved  out  of  the  jaws  of  a  lion ;  that  is, 
from  a  most  imminent  danger,  and  where  there  was  ap- 
parently no  chance  of  his  escaping  alive. 

Now,  it  is  a  critical  coincidence  that,  from  the  be^ning 
to  the  midsummer  of  A.  U.  819-  Nero  would  be  found  at 
Bome;  but  after  that  time  he  would  not;  because,  soon 
after  the  departure  of  Tiridates,  who  arrived  at  the  begin- 
ning of  that  year,  he  set  out  on  his  visit  to  Achaia^ ;  and 
he  was  still  in  Achaia,  when  he  despatched  Vespasian,  after 
the  defeat  of  Cestius  Gallus,  in  the  last  quarter  of  A.  U. 
819.  to  JudsBa  °^.  Nor  did  he  return  to  Italy  before  the  last 
yeu'  of  his  reign  °. 

If^  then,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  the  first  audience  of 
St«Paul  was  before  Nero  himself,  and  at  Rome,  it  was  an 
audience  between  the  spring  and  the  summer  of  A.  U.  819. 
He  seems  to  have  written  his  Epistle  to  Timothy  soon  after 
the  result  ot  this  audience;  and,  consequently,  in  the  course 
of  the  same  period ;  whidi  agrees  with  what  has  been 
already  established.  But,  before  this,  it  is  clear  from  i.  15. 
that  he  must  have  had  some  trial  or  examinaticm  in  Araa 

^  H.  15. 18.  ir«  13.  20.  ^  Ant  xyiii.  vi.  10.  '  Dio.  Ixiii.  1—^. 

Tac  Ann.  zvi.  33.    Saet.  Neron.  13. 19.  2a.  23.  "  Jot.  B.  ii.  zx.  c 

ni.  1. 3.  ir.  2.  ■  Saet.  Neron.  25. 40.    Dio.  Iziii.  19. 
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also ;  with  the  nature  and  results  of  which  Timothy  himself 
was  acquainted,  so  that  he  is  only  reminded  of  them.  If 
this  was  the  case,  we  may  reasonably  conjecture  it  was  at 
his  first  apprehension,  and  probably  before  the  proconsular 
govemor;  who,  in  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  of  Nero, 
A.  U.  818.  seems  to  have  been  either  Lucius  Antistius  Ve- 
tes^  consul  along  with  Nero  A.  U.  808.  or  Barea  Soranus^^. 
But  this  is  a  point  of  no  consequence. 

It  is  much  more  certainly  to  be  conjectured  that,  if  Paul 
had  been  so  apprehended  and  tried  in  Asia  before  he  was 
sent  to  Rome^  he  had  been  apprehended  and  tried  at  the 
very  beginning  of  A.  U.  819;  and  it  is  probable,  as  in  the 
former  instance,  that  he  was  subsequently  sent  to  Rome,  to 
be  tried  in  person  before  the  Emperor,  because  he  was  a 
Roman  citizen.  His  privilege,  as  that  of  such  a  citizen, 
seems  at  least  to  have  been  respected  in  the  kind  of  his 
death,  which  all  authorities  are  agreed  in  attesting  was 
decapitation ;  whereas  that  of  St.  Peter,  who  was  no  such 
citizen,  was  crucifixion. 

The  day  of  the  martyrdom,  both  of  St.  Paul  and  of  St. 
Peter^  is  traditionally  reported  to  have  been  June  29.  P  and 
the  tradition  may  have  been  so  far  founded  in  fact,  as  that 
the  29th  of  June  might  be  the  day  of  the  mart3rrdom  of  one 
of  them,  if  not  of  the  other :  and  if  St.  Paul  actually  suf- 
fered upon  any  second  audience,  and  soon  after  his  first,  it 
might  actually  have  been  the  day  of  his :  for  his  first  audience 
must  have  been  earlier  than  the  month  of  June  at  least. 

When  Nero  set  out  to  go  to  Achaia,  he  left  his  freedman 
Helius  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  intrusted  with  absolute 
powers,  behind  him<l;  and  Helius  continued  there  in  the 
possession  of  this  authority,  until  a  very  short  time  before  his 
return.  The  character  and  cruelty  of  this  man  were  as 
atrocious  as  those  of  his  master ;  and  every  day,  during  his 
administration,  witnessed  some  execution  or  other.  By  one 
of  these  two,  it  seems  most  probable,  St.  Paul  also  would 
be  put  to  death,  and  soon  after  writing  his  Epistle  to  Timo- 

<*  Tac.  Ann.  xvi.  lo.  23.  p  Chrys.  Oper.  v.  994.  «  Dio.  Uiii. 

12 — 19.    Suet.  Neron.  23.    Tac.  Ana«  ziii.  i. 
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thy  itself;  for  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  he  would  sur- 
vive until  Timothy,  in  obedience  to  his  wish,  could  come  to 
Italy.  On  th€U  principle,  though  we  have  rendered  it  pro- 
bable that  he  arrived  in  the  spring,  he  must  have  survived 
until  after  the  autumnal  equinox  at  least. 

Hiis  circumstance  in  the  situation  of  the  times,  when  St. 
Paul  suffered,  viz.  that  the  Roman  empire,  or  the  city  of 
Rome,  was  then  subject  to  more  than  one  master,  seems  to 
be  implied  in  the  words  of  Clemens  Romanus,  hn)  r&v  ^ou- 
fufw^^  which  have  otherwise  been  much  perverted.  The 
expression  may  be  understood  of  Nero  and  Helius ;  and  it 
is  only  parallel  to  a  similar  expression  of  the  historian  Dio^s, 
with  rdTerence  to  the  very  same  state  of  things' — oura  (mv 
^  TOTf  ii  TcDV  'VoofjLaieov  apx^  ^^^  auroKpaTOpcriv  ifjiM  ISopXevtrs, 

As  to  St.  Peter — ^when  he  first  came  to  Rome,  before  his 
death,  and  how  long  he  had  been  there,  when  that  hap- 
pened— whether  he  was  brought  there  as  a  prisoner,  or 
whether  he  was  apprehended  in  Rome  itself — ^before  whom 
he  was  tried,  and  at  what  time  of  the  year  he  might  be  exe- 
cuted— ^these  are  points  on  which  we  are  destitute  of  all 
positive  information,  and  can  advance  only  conjectures. 
The  total  absence  of  any  allusion  to  him,  in  the  Epistle  to 
Timothy,  seems  to  me  a  strong  presumptive  argument  that 
be  was  either  not  alive,  or  not  present  at  Rome,  when  that 
Epistle  was  written ;  and  this  would  be  the  case,  if  the  rea- 
sons, which  I  have  assigned,  render  it  probable  that  he  died 
sometime  in  A.  U.  818.  and  not  in  A.  U.  819. 

As  to  the  time  of  his  death,  it  is  possible  that  it  might 
happen  A.  U.  818.  about  the  same  time  as  St.  PauPs  in  the 
next,  A.  U.  819.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  upon  this 
point,  that  the  Chronographia  of  NicephorusS  in  contra- 
distincUon  to  many  other  more  ancient  computations  of  the 
same  thing,  makes  the  length  of  his  sitting  at  Rome  two 
years*  time.  If  this  implies  that  he  (dsime  there  two  years 
before  his  death,  it  would  imply  that  he  came  there  A.  U. 

r  2  Ep.  K  5.  "  Ixiii.  13.  '  Apud  Syncell.  41 1.    Par.  1552. 
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816.  or  at  the  latest,  A.  U.  817;  and  this  would  agree  very 
well  with  the  probable  date  of  his  Second  Epistle,  which 
might  thus  have  been  written  from  Rome  just  before,  or  in 
the  middle  of,  the  persecution  against  Christianity;  and  the 
allusion  to  his  own  death,  as  at  hand*',  would  in  that  case 
be  every  thing  but  out  of  place.  There  is  no  way,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  of  accounting  for  the  assertion  of  Nicephorus, 
except  this ;  either  that  Peter  stayed  two  years  at  Rome, 
on  his  first  visit,  or  came  back  thither,  two  years  before  his 
death,  on  his  second ;  in  which  case  he  might  be  said  to 
have  sate  there  two  years.  The  first  of  these  facts  has,  in- 
deed, been  rendered  probable  elsewhere^;  but  the  latter  ap- 
pears more  naturally  to  be  what  Nicephorus  meant.  In  this 
case,  the  date  of  his  martyrdom  would  be  A.  U.  818.  A.  D. 
65.  as  that  of  St.  PauPs  would  be  the  ensuing  year,  A.  U. 
819.  A.  D.  66.  And  having  arrived  at  these  conclusions,  I 
shall  here  make  an  end  of  the  fM*e8ent  Dissertation. 

■  2  Pet  i.  14.  15.  '  Vol.  i.  Diss.  ii.  92.  93. 
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DISSERTATION  II. 

On  the  two  genealogies. 

1  HE  apparent  discrepancj  of  the  two  genealogies  natu- 
ndly  excited  discusflion  even  in  the  earliest  ages;  and,  though 
there  is  one  method  of  solution  which  satisfactorily  exphiins 
this  discrepancy,  and  that  method  not  more  satisfactory^ 
than  simple  and  obvious,  yet  the  adversaries  of  Christianity^ 
IB  far  back  as  even  the  time  of  Celsus,  have  always  been 
ready  to  lay  hold  on  this  particular  instance  of  seeming  am- 
tradictioD,  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  most  trium- 
phant, which  the  Groi^l  history  can  furnish. 

If  the  genealogies  axe  really  distinct^  there  may,  after  all, 
be  no  contradicticm  between  them ;  and  as  this  appears  to 
ne  the  true  state  of  the  case,  I  shall  mention  a  few  of  the 
conoderations,  which  may  contribute  to  render  it  a  priori 
probable,  and  be  applicable  to  both  in  conjunction,  before 
I  qKak  of  either  in  particular. 

First,  The  necessity  of  some  genealogy  of  our  Lord  in 
general  must  be  evident ;  for  if  he  was  the  predicted  Mes* 
sias  of  the  Jews,  whose  Inrth  and  descent  had  been  fixed 
long  before  to  a  certain  line,  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy 
in  bis  person  could  not  be  made  known  but  by  exhibiting 
his  descent  accordingly.  That  their  genealogical  records 
were  still  preserved,  among  the  Jews,  after,  as  well  as  be- 
fore, the  Babylonish  captivity,  is  too  notorious  a  fact  to  re- 
quire proofs.  The  numerous  family  notices,  which  occur  in 
the  books  of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah^^  passim^ 
were  doubtless  extracted  from  such  records;  and  so  late 
even  as  the  reign  of  Domitian,  when  Josephus  composed  his 
own  MemoirsS  he  may  still  be  found  appealing,  in  proof  of 
his  extraction,  to  the  dq^Mu  Uxroi^  as  yet  in  existence, 
and  yet  open  to  inspection. 

*  Job.  Vit  i.    Contn  Ap.  i.  7.  ^1  Cbron.  ix.  i<^a9.    2  Chroo.  xxxi. 
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Again;  As  our  Saviour^s  parents,  whether  both  really,  or 
both  nominally,  such—- or  the  one  really,  the  other  only  re- 
puted so — ^were  necessarily  distinct  individuals,  his  descent 
might  be  exhibited  through  either ;  and,  as  traced  through 
the  one,  must  necessarily  differ  from  the  same  descent  as 
traced  through  the  other.  Yet  the  one  would  be  truly  an 
account  of  his  family,  as  well  as  the  other. 

Again ;  If  Joseph  was  really  the  father  of  our  Lord,  the 
genealogy  of  Joseph,  according  to  the  flesh,  would  be  the 
genealogy  of  our  Lord,  in  the  same  respect — and  it  would 
be  superfluous  to  search  for  any  other.  But  if  Joseph  was 
not  really  the  father  of  our  Lord,  that  is,  if  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  be  scriptural  and  true — a  doc- 
trine, which  St.  Matthew  also  confirms  as  plainly  as  St. 
Luke — the  genealogy  of  Joseph,  according  to  the  flesh, 
could  in  nowise  be  the  similar  genealogy  oi  Christ.  Now 
the  genealogy,  which  is  given  by  St.  Matthew,  is  obviously 
the  genealogy  of  Joseph,  according  to  the  flesh :  the  use  of 
the  assertion  sysyyijcre,  between  its  several  links,  from  first  to 
last,  admits  of  no  other  conclusion.  If  so,  it  could  not  be 
the  genealogy  of  Christ  in  the  natural  sense.  But  it  might 
still  be  his  genealogy  in  some  other  sense — as  reputed,  for 
instance,  the  son  of  Joseph — ^that  is,  as  naturally  the  son  of 
the  wife  of  Joseph.  It  might  be,  therefore,  his  genealogy 
in  a  civil  or  political  sense.  Accordingly,  the  same  Evan- 
gelist, who  so  clearly  propounds  it  as  the  natural  genealogy 
of  Joseph,  does  by  no  means  propound  it  as  the  natural  ge- 
nealogy of  Christ ;  for,  when  he  is  arrived  at  the  name  of 
Joseph,  instead  of  continuing,  as  he  had  begun,  and  had 
proceeded  all  along  until  now — ^'loxrij^  l\  lyivyyi<n  rh  ^Ii^vqw 
— he  changes  his  language  in  a  striking  manner — *iaKo»^  li 
hyiwr^ifn  rov  'loMri^f ,  TON  ANAPA  MAFIAS  EH  HS  lytyyffi^ 
'Iijcrou;  6  Xeyojx6yo$  Xp^rroi — It  is  evident,  then,  that  be  in* 
tended  the  previous  line  to  stop  short  with  Joseph — or  not 
to  pass  on  to  Christ,  except  as  the  son  of  Mary,  whose  hus- 
band was  Joseph.  Nor  is  this  all;  but,  if  the  words  be 
rightly  translated,  it  is  further  implied  by  them,  that  Jo- 
seph did  not  become  the  husband  of  Mary  until  after  the 
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birth,  or  at  least  the  conception,  of  Christ :  And  Jacob  be- 
gat Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary,  of  whom  had  been  bom, 
OTy  had  been  oono^ived,  Jesus  who  is  called  Christ.  That 
this  is  a  posable  meaning  of  eytw^tii  I  have  no  hesitation  in 


Again ;  The  genealogy  of  St.  Matthew  not  being  the  ge- 
nealogy of  Christ,  according  to  the  flesh,  the  general  reason, 
alluded  to  already,  would  require  some  other  to  be  Jeft  on 
record,  which  should  be  this  genealogy  according  to  tBe 
flesh.  But  any  genealogy,  distinct  from  that  of  his  reputed 
father,  must  be  the  genealogy  of  his  real  mother.  St.  Luke 
has  exhibited  such  a  genealogy.  St.  Luke^s  genealogy, 
therefore,  may  be  the  natural  genealogy  of  Mary,  but  can- 
not be  the  natural  genealogy  of  Joseph. 

Again ;  If,  as  it  has  been  asserted,  it  was  not  the  custom 
of  the  Jews  to  exhibit  the  genealogy  of  females,  as  such — 
that  is  to  say,  to  deduce  a  particular  line  of  descent  from 
a  female,  as  its  head — or  to  trace  one  back  to  one— the 
truth  of  which  assertion,  generally  speaking,  is  incontestable 
— ^the  genealogy  of  Christ,  as  descended  from  Mary,  would 
not  be  formally  exhibited  as  his  genealogy  through  Mary, 
but  as  his  genealogy  through  some  one  most  closely  con- 
nected with  Mary — ^that  is  to  say,  through  some  one  who 
stood,  or  might  be  considered  to  stand,  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  father  of  Mary,  as  Mary  herself.  Now  this  could  be 
none  but  her  husliand  Joseph,  to  whom  she  was  already 
contracted,  before  the  birth  of  Christ — ^and  to  whom  she 
was  actually  united  in  marriage,  at  his  birth. 

It  ought  to  excite  no  surprise,  therefore,  that  the  genea- 
\ogy  of  Mary,  regarded  as  the  genealogy  of  our  Lord,  is 
exhibited  nominally  as  the  genealogy  of  Joseph.  It  follows 
only  that,  as  the  natural  genealogy  of  Joseph,  distinct  from 
MaryX  was  exhibited  by  St.  Matthew  as  the  legal  genea- 
logj  of  Jesus,  so  the  natural  genealogy  of  Jesus,  distinct 
from  JosepliX  is  exhibited  by  St  Luke,  as  the  legal  genea- 
logy of  Joseph.  The  language  of  this  Evangelist  is  as 
much  adapted  to  the  support  of  this  conclusion,  as  the  lan- 
guage of  St  Matthew  to  the  support  of  the  former.     For 
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first,  the  words  Af  (h  f  vo/ii^ro^^  prenedsed  to  the  aooount,  by 
setting  forth  our  Lord  merely  as  the  reptUed,  and  not  9s 
the  actiudy  son  of  Joseph,  do  clearly  imply  that  the  gene- 
alogy which  follows,  apparently  through  Joseph,  oould  not 
be  the  natural  genealogy  of  both ;  and,  if  it  was  real,  in  re- 
q)ect  to  either,  it  could  be  only  imputed,  in  respect  to  the 
other.  Secondly,  his  mode  of  expressing  the  relation,  be- 
tween the  successive  links,  seems  purposely  chosen  to  de- 
scribe an  acquired  as  well  as  a  natural  relation ;  for  it  is 
such  as  to  apply  to  both.  This  appears  most  dbtinctly  at 
the  end  of  all,  rou  'ASa^i,  toD  O^oD.  It  is  equally  possible^ 
then,  at  the  beginning,  tou  Ictfo-i;^,  rou  'Ha] — and  of  any 
intermediate  step,  as  roD  So^UfX,  tov  Ni^pi. 

Again ;  We  have  but  to  suppose  that  Mary,  the  mother  of 
our  Lord>  was  the  daughter  of  Eli,  and  the*  wile  of  Joseph, 
and  we  assiga  a  reason  why  the  descent  of  our  IxMrd,  though 
io  reality  through  Mary,  might  yet  be  set  f<Mth  as  ap- 
parently through  Joseph.  Tradition  seems  to  have  per- 
petuated thus  much — that  the  names  of  the  Virgin'^s  parents 
were  Joachim  (whidi  is  but  another  fbrm  for  Eliachim,  or 
for  Eli)  and  Anna — which  so  far  agrees  with  the  supposi- 
tion. And  though,  if  the  fact  of  their  marriage  be  ad- 
mitted, we  may  not  in  strictness  be  concerned  with  the  fur- 
ther question,  how  Joseph,  the  son  of  Jacob,  might  come 
to  be  contracted  to  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Eli,  yet  if  we 
may  also  suppose,  what  I  think  is  very  probable,  that  Mary 
was  the  only  child  of  Eli,  and  Joseph  was  the  next  of  Ida 
to  her,  then  the  Law  of  Moses  would  require  their  union. 

Nor  can  it  be  objected  to  this  supposition  that  the  parti- 
cular provision,  by  which  heiresses  were  forbidden  to  match 
themselves  out  of  their  tribe,  was  no  longer  in  force,  or  no 
longer  capable  of  being  observed.  It  could  not  cease  to  be 
in  force  so  long  as  .the  Law  itself  was  in  being-^and  as  to 
its  observance — while  the  distinctions  ci  tribes  and  families 
continued  to  be  kept  up,  it  was  not  only  practicable,  but  re- 
quisite ;  and  while  there  was  any  kind  of  property  to  tranfr* 
mit,  whether  that  was  a  family  landed  inheritaiKe,  or  not,  it 
might  still  regulate  the  transmission  of  that.     It  iacertam 
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that,  w  both  descended  firom  David,  Joseph  and  Mary 
wefe  of  kin ;  and  bb  both  standing  at  analogous  points  in 
die  Unes  of  this  descent,  it  is  probable  they  were  the  next 
of  kin.  It  18  probable  also  that  Mary  was  an  orphan  at 
die  time  of  the  annunciation ;  or  that  her  parents  were  then 
dead :  and,  though  she  was  abeady  espoused  to  Joseph^  it 
is  ahnost  presumptively  certain  that  she  was  much  younger 
dian  he.  We  have  seen,  elsewhere  ^,  that  the  most  usual 
age  of  marriage  for  females  in  Judsea  was  from  fourteen  to 
Bxteen ;  and  the  canon  of  Hippolytus,  quoted  on  a  former 
occasioD^,  places  the  annunciation,  accordingly,  in  the  four- 
teenth year  of  her  age.  The  age  of  Joseph,  at  the  same 
period,  if  Epiphanius  is  to  be  credited  ^,  was  not  less  than 
eighty — ^and  though  we  may  very  well  hesitate  to  bdieve  - 
diis  assertion  in  particular,  yet  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
he  was  more  than  arrived  at  man^s  estate,  and  even  con- 
sidenbly  advanced  in  years.  Joseph  was  certainly  alive 
when  our  Lord  was  twelve  years  old  t — but,  I  think,  he 
was  not  afive  when  our  Lord  was  thirty^:  whereas  the 
Vivgin  Mary  was  alive  at  the  crucifixion ',  and,  if  tradition 
is  to  be  believed  \  for  fifteen  years  at  least  afterwards.  It 
wouU  seem,  then,  that  Joseph  could  not  have  survived  the 
amiunciaticm  more  than  thirty  years,  and  he  might  have 
survived  it  much  less — ^whereas  the  Virgin  is  believed  to 
have  survived  it  at  least  forty-^ght.  We  may  take  it  for 
granted,  therefore,  that  he  was  an  old  man,  and  she  was 
still  a  young  woman,  at  the  time  of  this  event;  which  dis- 
parity of  age,  if  it  be  rightly  assumed,  must  be  among  the 
strongest  presumptive  arguments  that  they  were  espoused 
as  the  next  of  kin. 

The  hypothesis  of  Julius  Africanus,  which  is  the  earliest 
attempt,  at  recondling  the  genealogies,  on  record,  though  it 
professes  to  be  grounded  on  tradition,  and  makes  Joseph 
naturally  the  son  of  Jacob,  and  only  by  adoption  the  son  of 
Eli,  is  liable  to  this  great  objection,  that  it  supposes  Eli  to 

'  Vol.  L  Din.  ▼iii.  App.  306.  •  Ibid.  Diss.  xiii.  '  Vol.  i.  1040. 

■  Lake  ii.  41 — 48.  ^  John  it.  13.  ^  lb.  ziz.  25—37.         ^  Vol.  i. 

DiM.H.  120. 
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have  died  childless,  and  Jacob,  the  father  of  Joseph,  to 
have  married  his  widow,  and  raised  up  seed  to  Eli  in  Jo- 
seph ^  In  this  case  the  Virgin  Mary  herself  was  not  the 
daughter  of  Eli,  and  neither  genealogy  would  prove  that 
our  Lord  was  descended  from  David. 

If,  then,  it  be  asked  why  St.  Matthew  should  have  given 
the  genealogy  of  Joseph,  as  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  know- 
ing it  to  be  merely  his  civil,  but  not  his  natural,  it  may  be 
answered,  first,  that  if  the  Jewish  records  did  not  recognize 
Mary,  though  the  daughter  of  Eli,  except  as  the  wife  of 
Joseph,  her  son,  who  would  appear  to  be  his  son,  must  be 
described  accordingly.  Secondly,  the  final  end  of  any  ge- 
nealogical account  of  Christ  being  merely  to  demonstrate 
his  lineal  descent  from  David,  if  the  Virgin  Mary  was 
really  kirixXripos  TrapBtvog^  married  to  Joseph,  as  the  next  of 
kin,  this  end  would  be  answered  by  the  line  of  Joseph,  as 
well  as  by  the  line  of  Mary.  The  wife  of  Joseph  under 
such  circumstances  must  have  been  descended  from  David, 
as  well  as  he.  Thirdly,  what  is,  perhaps,  the  true  reason, 
St.  Matthew,  writing  exclusively  for  the  Jews,  proposes  our 
Saviour  as  their  Messias — and  confines  his  line  to  David 
and  Abraham  accordingly,  with  a  view  more  particularly 
to  establish  his  title,  as  the  /3a(nXeu<  ro5  lerpai^X,  and,  in  that 
capacity,  his  right  to  the  temporal  kingdom  of  Israel.  This 
temporal  kingdom  at  first  was  undoubtedly  assured  to  Solo- 
mon, and  to  his  posterity  according  to  the  flesh  "> ;  and 
though  this  promise  may  seem  to  have  been  revoked  in  the 
person  of  Coniah,  Shallum,  or  Jeconiah,  the  grandson  of 
Josiah,  and  even  before  that  in  the  person  of  Jehoiakim^ 
the  father  of  Coniah ",  yet  a  contemporary  prophecy,  re- 
lating to  the  last  king  Zedekiah  «>,  and  another  prophecy  of 
Jeremiah  himself  P,  will  shew  it  was  never  absolutely  re- 
voked, but  merely  for  a  time  suspended.  It  was  taken 
away  from  the  present  possessor,  Jehoiakim,  Coniah,  or  Ze- 

'  Euacb.  E.  H.  i.  vii.           "  2  Sam.  vii.  12—16.  i  Kingfi  i.  13. 30.  ix.  5. 

I  CbroD.  xni.  II — 14,  xxii.  7 — 10.  xxviii.  5.  «  Jcr.  xxii.  10.  11.  12. 

24.  25 — *7-  *9'  30«  latii.  13 — 19.  xxxvi.  30.  •  Ezek.  xxi.  25 — 27. 
P  xxxiii.  15— end. 
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dekkh,  but  only  to  be  reserved  until  he  should  come  whose 
right  it  was — and  to  him  it  should  be  restored.  This  per- 
son was  doubtless  Chiist — ^and  his  right,  as  entitled  to  the 
crown  of  Israel,  must  be  as  derived  from  David.  For  this 
reason  St.  Matthew  has  traced  up  his  descent  through  the 
Ibe  of  Solomon,  because  the  promise  of  the  temporal  king- 
dom was  ori^nally  assured  to  David,  in  the  person  of  Solo- 
mon. The  right,  conveyed  by  that  promise,  and  trans- 
mitted through  the  descendants  of  Solomon,  was  now  cen- 
tred in  Joseph — ^and  through  Joseph  became  vested  in 
Christ — a  result  which  would  be  the  same,  in  whatever  sense 
our  Saviour  were  considered  the  son,  provided  he  was  only 
the  'MpwTOToxoiy  of  Joseph.  Nor  is  it  any  objection  that  the 
temporal  kingdom  has  not  yet  been  actually  restored  to 
the  descendants  of  David,  in  the  person  of  Christ.  It  may 
be  restored  hereafter — and  that  is  sufficient  for  the  end  in 
yiew.  But  the  genealogy  of  St.  Luke,  which  be^nning 
with  Jesus  proceeds  up  to  Adam,  can  have  no  object  ex- 
cept to  represent  Christ  as  the  promised  seed  of  the  woman, 
in  whom  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should  be  interested 
alike.  It  is  such  a  genealogy,  therefore,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  a  Gh)spel,  written  expressly  for  Gentiles,  and 
not  for  Jews. 

I  shall  now  pass  to  a  few  observations  on  each  of  the  ge- 
nealogies in  particular. 

First,  The  descent  of  the  Messias  having  been  gradually 
restricted,  from  Abraham  downwards,  to  the  line  of  Isaac, 
and  afterwards  of  Jacob,  became  fixed  at  last  to  one  tribe 
in  the  line  of  Judah,  and  to  one  family  in  the  line  of  David. 
From  the  time  of  David,  then,  the  line  of  the  Messias  was 
necessarily  to  be  deduced  through  the  posterity  of  David — 
among  whom,  if  the  promise  of  his  birth  was  ever  confined 
to  any  in  particular,  it  was  so  to  the  children  of  David  and 
Bathsheba  4.  The  roost  eminent  of  this  number  was  un- 
questionably Solomon.  But  the  promise  of  the  Messias,  ac- 
cording to  the  flesh,  is  no  where  restricted  to  the  line  of 

4  1  droD.  sni.  7 — lo.  Psalm  Izzii.  Ixxxiz.  3.  4.  ao— 37.  czxxii.  11— end. 
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Solomon:  and,  among  the  children  of  David  and  Bath- 
sheba,  Nathan  is  mentioned  as  well  as  he '.  St.  LukeV  ge- 
nealogy is  derived  from  Nathan :  St.  Matthew'^s  from  S<Jo- 
moD.  If,  indeed,  the  tradition  which  is  mentioned  by  Afri- 
canus' — ^tbat  Matthan,  the  father  of  Jacob,  and  Melchi, 
the  father  of  Eli,  were  both  at  different  times  married  to 
the  same  wife,  whom  he  calls  Esiha — ^were  true,  then  Ja- 
cob and  Eli,  as  he  supposes,  would  be  brothers:  and,  if 
Estha  herself  was  descended  from  David,  Jacob  might  also 
be  related  to  Nathan,  or  Eli  might  also  be  related  to  Solo- 
mon :  in  which  case  the  same  things  would  be  true  of  Jo- 
seph the  son  of  Jacob,  and  of  Mary  the  daughter  of  Eli. 
I  confess  there  appears  to  me  some  reason  for  this  tradi- 
tion, partly  because  it  specifies  the  name  of  Estha,  and 
partly  because  it  brings  the  connection  between  Joseph  and 
Mary  still  closer  than  before :  for  they  would  thus  be  the 
children  of  brothers  by  the  same  mother,  but  not  the  same 
father;  and,  consequently,  cousins  of  each  other. 

Again ;  It  is  probable  that  neither  genealogy  stands  ex- 
.  actly  as  it  came  from  the  writer  of  the  Gospel ;  and,  in  the 
mere  transcription  of  names,  errors  of  excess  or  of  defect 
are  things  of  too  common  occurrence,  and  too  often  exem- 
plified in  other  instances,  to  create  any  surprise  here.  The 
number  of  kings  in  direct  descent  from  David  to  Jeco- 
niah,  the  last  king  of  Judah  but  one,  including  them  both, 
is  nineteen  ^ — ^in  St.  Matthew  it  is  but  fifteen — and  it  is 
evident  that,  between  Joram  and  Uzzias,  in  his  account,  are 
omitted  three  names  in  succession,  Ahaziah,  Joasb,  and 
Amaxiab — ^and  between  Josias  and  Jechonias,  the  interme- 
diate name  of  Jehoiakim,  the  father  of  Jechonias.  The 
certainty  of  omissions  in  this  first  half,  between  David  and 
Jechonias,  may  be  presumptively  proof  of  omissions  in  the 
last  half,  between  Zerubbabel  and  Joseph. 
-  St.  Luke^s  geneak^  contains  at  present,  from  Jesus  to 
God,  seventy-seven  names ;  and  it  contained  the  same  num- 
ber in  the  time  of  Jerome  \    Yet  there  is  authority  from 

'  I  ChroD.  ill.  5.   a  Sam.  xi.  3.        •  Sopra  loc.  dt.      *  i  Cbron.  lU.  i — 32. 
■  Ep,  Crit.  Oper.  ii  565. 
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Afiicanus  *  to  expunge  two^  between  Eli  and  Melchi,  viz. 
Matthat  and  Levi,  (for  he  writes  in  this  order,  rou  Iomt^^, 
Tiv  HAj,  rou  McXxi))  which  reduces  the  number  to  seventy- 
five;  and  another,  in  the  second  Cainan,  which  also  he  does 
not  recognise,  between  Salah  and  Arphaxad^,  which  re* 
duces  it  to  seventy-four.  In  the  time  of  Irenseus,  however, 
more  ancient  than  the  time  of  Africanus,  the  whole  number 
WIS  only  seventy-two  *.  We  must  reduce  it,  therefore,  by 
two  more ;  which  two,  I  should  conjecture,  are  the  second 
TM  Mordar,  rou  Aevt,  in  verse  29.  coming  between  rou  'Icopf)^ 
aod  rou  Su/xfepv.  With  these  five  omissions  the  number  of 
degrees  is  exactly  seventy-two:  and  there  is  this  further 
reason  for  the  last  omission,  that  without  the  two  names,  rev 
MoT^r,  rou  Aeut,  the  number  of  steps  from  David  to  Neri 
in  St.  Luke,  inclusive  of  both,  is  exactly  nineteen ;  the 
number  of  steps  also  from  David  to  Jechonias  in  St.  Mat*, 
thew.  Now  Neri  and  Jechonias  must  have  been  contempo- 
raries ;  for  Salathiel  stands  in  the  same  relation  of  son  to 
both :  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that,  between  each  of  them  and 
David,  the  common  founder  of  either  line,  the  number  of 
generations  should  be  equal.  The  same  thing  is  asserted  by 
Josephus  of  the  number  of  the  high- priests,  from  the  high- 
priest  contemporary  with  Solomon,  who  was  Zadok,  to  Jo- 
zadak,  contemporary  with  Jechonias  Y,  This  number  was 
eighteen — ^which,  beginning  at  Solomon,  answers  to  nine- 
teen, beginning  at  David. 

From  the  birth  of  Solomon  ',  which  the  Bible  Chrono- 
logy places  B.  C.  1038.  to  the  birth  of  Jechonias  %  eighteen 
years  before  his  captivity,  B.  C.  699.  are  416  years;  which, 
divided  by  seventeen,  the  number  of  descents  between  Solo- 
mon and  Jechonias,  is  about  twenty-four  for  the  average  in- 
terval  between  each  step.  A  similar  interval  is  reckoned  by. 
Josephus,  for  the  succession  of  eighteen  high-priests,  at  466 
years  T,  which  is  an  average  of  twenty-five  or  twenty-six. 
Most  of  the  kings  of  Judah  had  children  early.     It  admits 

»  Loc.  cit.  •  Rel.  Sacrae.  ii.  130.  «  Contr.  Haer.  iii.  cap.  33.  261. 

7  Ant  Jnd.  xx.  z.  .  '2  Sam.  xfl.  24.  >  2  Kings  xzir.  8.  2  Cfaron.zxxn. 
8—10. 
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of  proof  that  Solomon  was  only  seventeen  at  the  birth  of 
Rehoboam — Joram  only  eighteen  at  the  birth  of  Ahaziah 
— ^Ahaziah  and  Joash  only  twenty-two  at  the  birth  of  Jo- 
ash,  and  of  Amaziah,  respectively — Jotham  only  twenty- 
one  at  the  birth  of  Ahaz — ^Ahaz  only  twelve  at  the  birth  of 
Hezekiah — ^Amon  only  sixteen  at  the  birth  of  Josiah — Jo- 
siah  only  fourteen  at  the  birth  of  Jehoiakim — and  Jehoi- 
akim  only  eighteen  at  the  birth  of  Jeconiah.  In  the  re- 
maining instances  the  interval  is  much  greater.  Jehoshaphat 
was  twenty-eight  at  the  birth  of  Joram — Amaziah  was 
thirty-eight  at  the  birth  of  Uzziah — Uzziah  was  forty-three 
at  the  birth  of  Jotham — Hezekiah  was  forty-two  at  the 
birth  of  Manasseh — Manasseh  was  forty-five  at  the  birth  of 
Amon. 

St.  Matthew  asserts  that  Jechonias  begat  Salathiel  qftery 
or  during^  the  removal  to  Babylon.  Jechonias  was  but 
eighteen  years  old  when  he  went  into  captivity^;  and 
though  his  wives  are  mentioned  as  carried  into  captivity 
along  with  him,  his  sons,  or  his  children,  are  not^^ — ^wbence 
we  may  conclude  he  had  no  children  then.  Yet,  Jer.  xxii. 
28.  a  prophecy,  which  it  appears  from  verse  11.  was  spoken 
after  he  was  gone  into  captivity,  an  allusion  occurs  to  his 
seed ;  that  is,  to  his  seed  begotten  in  captivity.  Compare 
also  verse  30.  Accordingly  it  appears  he  must  have  had 
eight  son8<),  the  eldest  Assir,  and  the  next  to  him  Sala- 
thiel. In  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  captivity,  that  is, 
B.  C.  563.  and  in  the  fifty-fifth  of  his  age,  Evil-Merodach 
released  him  from  confinement^.  But  though  he  might  not 
be  too  old  to  have  children  even  after  that,  Salathiel  in  par- 
ticular could  not  have  been  of  that  number;  for  in  that 
case  Salathiel  himself  could  not  have  been  more  than 
twenty-six,  B.  C.  536.  the  last  year  of  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity—the return  from  which  was  conducted  by  his  son 
Zerubbabel — ^if  Zerubbabel,  at  least,  was  his  son — which 
St.  Matthew^s  expression  cyevvijo-f,  and  Ezra  iii.  2.  Nehem. 
xii.  1.  Haggai  i.  1. 12.  ii.  1.  &c.  must  place  beyond  a  doubt. 

^  a  ChroD.  xxxvi.  9. 10.     a  Kings  zxir.  8—16.  «  a  Kings  xxiv.  15. 

Jer.  xxix.  a.  zzii.  a6.        '  1  Chrou.  iii.  17. 18.        •  a  Kings  zzf.  ay. 
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Both  in  Josephus  also^,  and  in  the  Seventy,  Salathiel  is 
but  another  form  for  Shealtiel.  Salathiel,  then,  was  not 
bora  before  B.  C,  699.  nor  after  B.  C.  663 :  and  B.  C.  636. 
had  a  son  arrived  at  man^s  estate,  and  able  to  conduct  the 
return  of  his  countrymen.  He  must  have^been  bom,  then, 
soon  after  B.  C.  699. 

In  one  place  of  his  Antiquities  Josephus  asserts  that 
David  reigned  and  bequeathed  the  sovereignty  to  his  chil- 
dren, for  twenty-one  generations  6 ;  in  another,  that  the 
kings  of  the  race  of  David,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  were 
twenty-one  in  number^.  Between  David  and  Zedekiah  there 
were  certainly  twenty-one  kings,  inclusive  of  them  both;  but 
between  David  and  Zedekiah,  even  though  we  reckon  in 
both,  there  were  only  nineteen  generations.  Josephus,  there- 
fore,  has  either  spoken  inaccurately  here,  intending  thu  as- 
sertion as  equivalent  to  the  other^  or,  if  he  is  to  be  literally 
understood,  he  included  in  the  number  of  generations  Sala- 
thiel and  Zerubbabel  both — and  this  would  be  an  imports 
ant  conclusion — ^for  it  would  prove  that  he  considered  them 
both  to  be  lineally  descended  (and  through  Jechonias)  from 
David.  Nor  would  it  make  much  difficulty  that  he  talks  of 
the  supremacy,  as  still  surviving  with  his  posterity,  in  them ; 
for  Zerubbabel,  as  the  chief  of  the  Jews  who  returned  from 
captivity,  did  still  retain  in  some  sense  the  dignity,  though 
no  l<Higer  the  title,  of  their  king.  But  there  is  no  proof  in 
Scripture  that  any  descendant  of  Zerubbabel  succeeded  to 
his  father's  place,  or  that  the  revived  supremacy,  such  as  it 
was,  did  not  strictly  expire  with  him. 

As  the  two  lines  begin  together  from  David,  so  they 
meet  together  in  Salathiel ;  whence  we  may  infer  that  Neri 
was  contemporary  with  Jechonias.  But,  if  Salathiel  was 
the  lineal  descendant  of  Jechonias,  he  could  not  be  the 
lineal  descendant  of  Neri.  The  same  supposition,  then,  is 
necessary  here,  as  in  the  case  of  Joseph  and  Eli — ^viz.  that 
Salathiel  was  the  son  of  Neri  in  the  dvUy  and  of  Jechonias 
in  the  natural^  sense :  and  this  would  be  the  effect,  if  he 

f  Ant.  Jud.  xi.  iii.  lo.  >  ▼.  iz.  4.  ^  x.  viiL  4. 
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was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Neri ;  after  whidi,  the  two 
lines,  having  been  previously  united  in  Zerubbabel,  would 
again  begin  to  diverge,  through  Abiud  and  ReSa,  down  to 
Joseph,  and  to  Eli,  respectively.  This  union  of  the  lines  in 
his  person  was  doubtless  the  e£fect  of  the  special  .providence 
of  God.  .Zerubbabel  was  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Jews 
who  returned  from  captivity;  and  altogether  the  fittest, 
among  the  posterity  of  David,  to  become  the  founder  of 
the  line  of  the  Messias  afresh.  He  was,  moreover,  himself 
a  type  of  Christ  ^  Nor  were  the  families  of  Solomon  and 
Nathan  so  likely,  perhaps,  to  have  been  united,  at  any  time, 
as  during  the  captivity. 

The  Zerubbabel  who  is  mentioned  as  the  son  of  Pedaiah, 
and  consequently  as  a  grandson  of  Jechouias  ^,  it  is  reason- 
able to  presume,  on  many  accounts,  was  a  different  person "' 
from  Zerubbabel  the  son  of  Salathiel.  I.  A  grandson  of 
Jechonias,  by  Pedaiah,  must  have  been  a  younger  person 
than  a  grandson  through  Salathiel.  II.  Among  the  poste- 
rity of  this  Zerubbabel,  neither  Abiud  nor  Resa  are  men- 
tioned, though  many  others  are.  III.  The  identity  of  the 
name  would  be  no  objection — ^for  bearing  a  distinct  re- 
ference merely  to  the  place  of  a  person^s  birth,  and  to  the 
circumstances  of  his  family  at  the  time,  it  might  have  been 
given  to  others,  bom  during  the  captivity  in  Babylon,  as 
well  as  to  one.  IV.  If  there  had  been  only  one  Zerubbabel, 
the  author  of  the  book  of  Ezra,  who  designates  him  there 
by  his  proper  relation  to  Salathiel,  and  is  believed  to  have 
compiled  the  book  of  Chronicles,  would  have  designated 
him  so  here  likewise. 

Agun ;  If  Salathiel  was  born  B.  C.  598.  or  597.  there  is 
this  number  of  years  to  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ — to 
fill  up  which  period  St.  Luke^s  genealogy,  (independent  of 
the  two  names  rejected,)  from  Salathiel  to  Joseph,  who 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  Eli  as  Mary,  inclusive  of 
both,  exhibits  nineteen  persons — and  from  Salathiel  to  the 
birth  of  Christ,  nineteen  generations — which  is  an  average 

*  Hagg.  ii.  23.   Zech.  iii.  8. 9.  iv.  6 — 10.  vi.  is.  13.        '^  i  Chron.  iii.  19. 
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of  thirty-ooe  years  and  one  half  to  each ;  no  very  impro- 
bable duration ;  for  the  age  of  thirty  was  as  common  an  age 
of  marriage  for  males,  as  fourteen  or  fifteen  was  for  females; 
of  which  many  instances  might  be  produced. 
NbfTV  TfOfiLirrmv  Mew  ffixa.  %ik^  wkqXmvkohv^ 
M^Tt'  nrifici^  fittXa  voXXa*  yifM$  di  roi  cogio^  oSro^  ^ 
And  as  the  family  of  Mary  became  gradually  more  and 
more  reduced  in  circumstances,  early  marriages  would  be- 
come so  much  the  less  frequent  among  them.  Within  the 
same  period,  dat^  from  the  close  of  the  captivity  B.  C.  ^86. 
down  to  the  time  of  Alcimits,  appointed  high-priest  by  An- 
tiodius  Eupator,  B.  C:  l63— 162.in  Josephus  reckons  up 
fifteen  high-priests  °,  including  Jeshua,  the  son  of  Jozadak, 
who  was  already  arrived  at  man^s  estate,  when  the  return 
from  captivity  took  place.  Jozadak,  the  father  of  Jeshua, 
was  earned  into  captivity  along  with  Seraiah  his  father  <*, 
eleven  years  after  B.  C.  599.  that  is,  in  B.  C.  588.P  Jeshua 
is  not  mentioned  at  this  time ;  but  the  sons  of  Jeshua  are 
mentioned  Ezra  iii.  9 — which  from  iii.  8.  it  appears  is  the 
second  year  after  the  return,  or  B.  C.  585.  If  so,  Jeshua 
himself  was  bom  about  B.  C.  588 — whence  to  B.  C.  163.  or 
162.  are  about  486  years ;  which  allows  to  fourteen  genera- 
tions an  average  of  thirty  years  and  six  months  each. 

To  fill  up  the  same  period,  in  the  genealogy  of  St.  Mat- 
diew,  from  Salathiel  to  Joseph,  inclusive  of  both,  there  are 
but  twelve  names  in  all — and  from  the  time  of  the  birth  of 
Salathiel,  B.  C.  598.  to  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Joseph, 
which,  if  he  was  fifty  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of 
Christ,  would  be  about  B.  C.  54.  there  would  be  only  eleven 
gimerations,  the  average  of  which,  to  the  intervening  period 
€(  544  years,  would  be  as  much  as  fifty  years  each.  It  is 
not  improbable,  therefore,  that  some  names  may  have  fallen 
out  here — and  it  is  a  curious  circumstance  that,  if  the  four 
names  which  appear  to  have  crept,  over  and  above  the  pro^ 
per  number,  into  the  corresponding  portions  of  St.  Luke^s 
account,  had  belonged  originally  to  St.  Matthew^s,  the  num- 

>  Hcnod.  Open  et  Dies.  694.  "  Ant.  Jud.  xii.  ix.  3.7.  ■  zx.  x. 
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ber  of  generations  from  Salathiel  to  Joseph  would  have 
been  fifteen ;  at  an  average  of  about  thirty-six  years  each : 
which  might  have  squared  sufficiently  well  with  St.  Luke^s. 

There  are  not  wanting,  however,  instances  where  a  few 
generations  are  seen  to  have  taken  up  a  great  number  of 
years.  I  could  illustrate  this  circumstance  from  the  Old 
Testament,  compared  with  Josephus,  in  several  places ;  but 
I  shall  be  satisfied  to  illustrate  it  from  his  account  of  his 
own  pedigree. 

Matthias,  sumamed  b  Kupro^,  between  whom  and  Jose- 
phus  there  were  just  three  generations — Josephus,  Mat- 
thias, Josephus  ^ — was  bom  in  the  first  year  of  John  Hyr- 
canus,  that  is,  A.  U.  619.  or  B.  C.  135.'  From  this  time 
to  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Josephus,  which  was  the  first 
of  Caius,  A.  U.  790.  are  171  years ;  which,  divided  by 
three,  gives  an  average  of  fifty-seven  years  to  each.  But 
this  interval  must  be  still  further  enlarged.  Between  the 
birth  of  Josephus,  A.  U.  790.  and  the  birth  of  his  father 
Matthias,  in  the  tenth  of  Arcfaelaus,  A.  U.  760.  there  are 
but  thirty  years.  Between  the  birth  of  this  Matthias,  A.  U. 
760.  and  the  birth  of  his  father,  Josephus,  in  the  ninth  of 
Queen  Alexandra,  A.  U.  687.  there  are  seventy-three:  and 
between  the  birth  of  this  Josephus,  in  A.  U.  687.  and  the 
birth  of  his  father,  Matthias  6  Kupro^,  A.  U.  619.  there  are 
sixty-eight.  The  fact  is  that  men  may  have  children  at 
fifty,  sixty,  or  seventy,  as  well  as  at  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty 
— and  a  given  line  of  descent  may  be  carried  on  in  the  one 
case,  as  well  as  in  the  other.  Grenerations,  of  about  thirty 
years  each,  will  then  only  apply,  when  the  calculation  is 
made  on  the  supposition  of  marriages  at  a  regular  time, 
and  of  descents  in  the  regular  way,  from  a  father  to  his 
eldest  son.  It  is  not  impossible,  therefore,  that  eleven  ge- 
nerations only  might  still  have  taken  up  a  period  of  &50 
years. 

If  there  have  been  omissions,  at  least,  in  this  part  of  St. 
Matthew^s  genealogy,  I  think  they  must  come  fldfter  Azor, 

•i  Vit.  I.  '  Vol.  i.  Diss.  \y,  App.  ii,  225. 
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the  fourth  name  from  Salathiel  on  the  one  hand,  and  before 
Matthan,  the  second  name  from  Joseph,  on  the  other;  which 
materially  diminishes  the  chances  of  any  such  omissions  at 
all.  Matthan  stood  second  in  the  time  of  Africanus^ — and 
Azor,  I  think,  was  contemporary  with  Nehemiah ;  or  is  the 
same  person  who  vA  mentioned  by  him,  among  the  heads  of 
the  people,  under  the  name  of  Azzur^,  which  the  Seventy 
render  by  'A^ovp.  Nehemiah  was  sent  to  Jerusalem  in  the 
twentieth  of  Artaxerxes",  B.  C.  444.  just  ninety-two  years 
after  the  return,  B.  C.  536 ;  at  which  time  Azor  was  mani- 
festly arrived  at  man'^s  estate.  Let  us  suppose  that  Abiud, 
the  grandfather  of  Azor,  was  bom  soon  after  the  return ; 
which,  if  Zerubbabel  himself  was  then  in  the  flower  of  his 
age,  is  very  likely  to  have  been  the  case.  From  his  birth 
to  the  birth  of  Zadok,  when  Azor  might  be  thirty  years 
old,  we  cannot  reckon  less  than  ninety  years.  It  would 
seem  from  Nehemiah  xii.  47.  as  if  the  age,  or  the  govern- 
ment, of  Zerubbabel  had  reached  very  near  to  the  time  of 
Nehemiah  himself,  or  at  least  of  Ezra,  whose  mission  took 
^^iace  B.  C.  458.  If  Zerubbabel  was  about  thirty  B.  C.  536. 
and  had  lived  to  be  eighty  or  ninety  years  old,  he  would 
have  died  not  many  years  before  the  arrival  of  the  latter. 

This  conclufflon  is  further  supported  by  the  following 
coinddence  also.  A  son  of  Joiada,  and  grandson  of  Elia- 
sfaib,  was  contemporary  with  Nehemiah,  and  already  of  a 
marriageable  age,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  Artaxerxes^, 
that  18,  B.  C.  432.  Now  Eliashib  was  the  grandson  of  Je- 
shaa^,  as  this  son  was  of  Eliashib.  The  father  of  Eliashib 
was  Joiakim,  and  Joiakim  (one  of  the  sons,  and  probably 
the  oldest,  of  the  sons  of  Jeshua*)  was  not  only  born,  but 
arrived  at  man's  estate,  B.  C.  535.  the  year  after  the  return. 
This  Joiakim  succeeded  to  Jeshua  in  the  priesthood,  and 
Eliashib  succeeded  to  Joiakim.  Now  in  the  seventh  of  Ar- 
taxerxesy,  Ehashib  was  already  bigh-priest;  and,  conse- 
quently,  Joiakim  was  dead.  From  B.  C.  535.  to  the  seventh 
of  Artaxerxes,  B.  C.  458.  there  is  an  interval  of  seventy- 

*  Ut  rapnu  *  X.  17.  ■  i.  1.    ii.  I.  "  Neh.  xiii.  28. 
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seven  years;  whence,  if  Joiakim  had  been  thirty  at  the  first 
of  those  extremes,  he  would  have  been  one  hundred  and 
seven  at  the  latter.  It  is  probable,  then,  that  he  was  dead 
before  even  the  first,  and  much  more  the  seventh,  of  Arta- 
xerxes. 

His  age,  therefore,  at  the  return,  would  be  on  a  par  with 
that  of  Zerubbabel ;  and  Eliashib,  the  son  of  this  Joiakim, 
would  correspond,  in  the  line  of  descent,  to  Abiud  the  son  of 
Zerubbabel.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  a  grandson  of 
Eliashib  would  answer  to  a  grandson  of  Abiud ;  the  latter 
of  whom  was  Azor,  and  the  former  was  some  son  of  Joiada, 
whose  name  is  not  mentioned;  and  both,  contemporary  with 
Nehemiah.  Moreover,  as  Azor  was  now  arrived  at  mane's 
estate,  so  was  this  grandson  of  Eliashib;  for  the  former  was 
among  the  heads  of  the  people,  and  the  latter  was  married 
to  a  daughter  of  Sanballat  the  Horonite. 

There  is  no  proof,  however,  in  any  part  of  the  book  of 
Nehemiah,  which  is  to  be  considered  his  own  production, 
that  he  was  contemporary  with  any  of  the  descendants  of 
Jeshua  beyond  this  grandson  of  Eliashib,  or  the  third  ge- 
neration after  the  return  from  captivity ;  which  being  the 
case,  it  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  the  Ar- 
taxerxes,  within  whose  reign  his  mission  fell,  was  Artaxerxes 
Longim^nus,  the  first  of  that  name,  and  not  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon,  the  second  who  bore  it.  The  reign  of  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus  b^an  B.  C.  464;  that  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon 
B.  C.  406.  and  the  twentieth  year  of  the  former  began  B.  C. 
445;  the  twentieth  year  of  the  latter,  B.  C.  386.  and  his 
thirty-second,  B.  C.  374.  Now  Eliashib,  bom,  as  we  sup- 
posed, directly  after  the  return  from  captivity,  was  alive  not 
only  in  the  seventh,  but  as  late  as  the  thirty-second,  year  of 
this  Artaxerxes^.  This  might  be  the  case  B.  C.  438.  the 
thirty-second  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus;  but  is  absolutely 
incredible  of  B.  C.  374.  the  thirty-second  of  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon,  as  much  as  inxty  years  later.  Though  Eliashib 
had  been  born  as  early  as  B.  C.  635.  he  would  still  be  only 

*  Ezra  X.  6.    Nehem.  in.  i.    xiii.  4—6. 
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one  hundred  and  two  yean  old^  B.  C.  4S8;  but  B.  C.  875. 
he  would  be  one  hundred  and  sixty :  the  first  of  these  sup- 
pontions  is  posable ;  but  the  latter,  if  not  impossible,  is 
highly  incredible.  .     . 

Moreover,  besides  JoiadaS  who  afterwards  succeeded  him 
in  the  priesthood,  he  had  a  son  call^  Johanan,  who  also 
was  arrived  at  man^s  estate — and  both  before  the  seventh  ot 
Artaxerzes.  This  is  very  posnble  of  the  seventh  of  Arta- 
xerxes  Longimanus,  B.  C.  458.  seventy-seven  years  after 
B.  C.  585 — and  just  what  we  might  have  expected;  for  Jo- 
hanan,  though  younger  than  Joiada,  might  yet  be  moi« 
than  thirty  when  his  father  was  seventy-seven.  But  there 
is  no  mention  in  Ezra  of  more  than  the  sons  of  Eliashib,  as 
neither  in  Nehemiah  of  more  than  his  grandsons ;  had  all 
these  parties,  however,  lived  in  the  time  of  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  aUusions  would  have 
occurred  to  the  sons  of  his  grandchildren  also.  Between 
the  seventh  and  the  thirty-second  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon, 
that  is,  between  B.  C.  899.  and  B.  C.  874.  Jaddua,  the 
great-grandson  of  Eliashib,  and  grandson  of  Joiada,  who 
was  high-priest  and  an  old  man,  B.  C.  882.  the  year  when 
Alexander  besieged  Tyre^,  must  have  been  not  only  bom, 
but  of  mature  age ;  and  yet  ndther  in  Ezra  nor  in  Nehe- 
miah is  there  any  mention  of  him. 

I  will  conclude  this  subject  with  one  more  remark.  It  is 
dear  from  Nehemiah  v.  1 — 6.  which  belongs  to  the  twen- 
tieth of  Artaxerxes,  that  Nehemiah  came  into  Judaea  in  a 
period  of  great  dearth  and  scarcity,  which  appears  to  have 
lasted  as  long  even  as  his  thirty-second  c.  Now  it  is  attested 
by  Strabo,  on  the  authority  of  Xanthus  the  Lydian<^,  that 
there  was  in  the  lime  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  a  very 
great  drought,  so  that  rivers,  lakes,  and  wells,  alike  were 
dried  up.  The  period  during  which  Xanthus  was  writing 
history  is  necessarily  to  be  restricted  between  the  first  and 
the  twentieth  of  Artaxerxes^;  so  that  any  drought  of  which 
he  could  make  mention  must  have  come  within  this  time. 

•  Nch.  zii.  lo.  II.    Em  x.  6.  ^  Ant.  Jud.  zi.  nii.  4 — 7.        <  Neh. 

▼.14.  '  i.  71.  •  Vide  ClintOD't  Fud  HeUenid.  B.  C.  463. 
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But  if  some  such  thing  did  so  take  place,  it  is  needless  to 
argue  that  Judaea  would  be  a£Pected  by  it,  as  well  as  any 
other  part  of  the  Persian  empire;  still  less  that  if  it  was  so, 
it  would  necessarily  be  subject  to  a  scarcity.  The  effect  of 
this  scarcity  seems  to  have  been  that,  by  the  twentieth  of 
Artaxerxes,  the  people  had  mortgaged  their  lands  and 
houses,  and  even  their  own  persons,  either  to  pay  the 
King^s  tribute,  or  to  maintain  themselves  and  their  families, 
and  were  very  much  in  debt  and  distressed.  This  must 
have  been  going  on  some  time  to  arrive  at  such  an  height ; 
and  as  there  is  no  allusion  to  it  in  Ezra,  we  may  infer  that 
it  had  begun  between  the  seventh  and  the  twentieth  of 
Artaxerxes,  and,  perhaps,  as  near  to  the  latter  as  to  the 
former ;  for,  from  the  measures  adopted  by  Nehemiah,  in 
consequence  of  the  complaints  of  the  people,  we  may  infer 
that  a  year  of  release  for  property  or  bondsmen,  which  was 
properly  every  seven  years,  was  either  lately  past  or  just  at 
hand.  And  this,  I  shall  prove  elsewhere,  would  be  the 
case  about  the  twentieth  of  Artaxerxes, 
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DISSERTATION  III. 

Vpofi  the  question^  who  are  meant  in  the  Gospels  by  the 
•A88X(pol  of  Christ. 

1  HAT  Joseph,  before  his  marriage  with  the  Virgin,  had 
either  been  married,  or  had  any  children,  is  no  where  af- 
firmed in  the  Gospels,  nor  implicitly  to  be  collected  from  any 
intimaticHis  which  they  supply.  Upon  this  point,  therefore, 
it  would  become  us  to  suspend  our  judgment,  and  not  to 
undertake  to  dedde;  though,  perhaps,  the  negative — on 
every  account — ^may  be  more  probable  than  the  affirmative. 
But  that,  after  his  marriage,  he  continued  stiU  childless,  or 
in  other  words,  that  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  the  Romish,  and 
as  the  modem  Greek,  Church  maintains,  after  her  imion 
with  Joseph  and  the  birth  of  Christ,  remained  a  virgin  as 
much  as  before,  is  a  tradition  which,  both  as  superstitious, 
and  as  untenable,  may  justly  be  called  into  question.  It  is 
superstitious,  because  it  can  serve  no  good  purpose — and  it 
is  untenable,  because  it  is  repugnant  to  the  scriptural  nar- 
rative, or  to  the  plain  inference  deducible  from  its  testi- 
mony. 

It  might  be  essential  to  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  that 
the  Messias  should  be  bom  of  a  pure  and  an  immaculate 
vii]^n — it  might  be  indispensable  to  the  end  of  the  Incar- 
nation itself — ^but  when  these  purposes  had  once  been  an- 
swered, it  was  clearly  indifferent  whether  his  mother  re* 
mained  still  in  her  former  condition,  or  not.  The  estate  of 
matrimony,  which  God^s  word  had  sanctioned  from  the 
first,  and  every  where  pronounces  to  be  becoming  in  all,  was 
as  open  to  her  as  to  any  one  else;  and  what  crime  she  could 
commit  by  entering  into  it,  even  after  the  nativity  of  Christ, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  It  is  probable  that  her  orphan 
condition,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  reduced 
circumstances  of  her  family,  would  render  this  not  merely  a 
lawful,  but  even  a  prudential,  expedient.     She  was  con- 
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tracted  to  Joseph  before  the  conception  of  Christ — she  was 
united  to  him  at  the  time  of  his  birth — and  she  continued 
to  live  with  him,  under  the  name,  and  in  the  relation,  of  his 
wife,  long  afterwards.     Even  after  the  conception,  and 
before  the  nativity,  Joseph  was  admonished  by  Grod  to 
complete  the  espousals,  between  himself  and  Mary,  in  the 
usual  manner,  as  if  nothing  had  occurred  to  prevent  it     It 
was  plainly  intended  by  Providence,  then,  tjiat  they  should 
live  together,  even  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  in  the  marriage 
state;  and  if  they  so  lived  together,  it  was  equally  possible 
that,  even  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  they  might  have  chil- 
dren.   To  suppose  that  they  wpuld  be  commanded  to  com- 
plete their  union — and  yet  not  be  intended  to  live  in  the 
relation  of  husband  and  wife-— would  be  to  suppose  an  elSect 
without  a  cause ;  or  a  spedal  interposition  of  Providence, 
without  a  special  reason  to  produce  it.     It  was  rather  to  be 
expected  that,  after  the  conception  of  Christ,  Mazy  would 
have  remained,  as  she  had  remained  before  it,  in  her  un- 
married and  single  estate.     The  denomination  of  Mary  the 
Virgin,  except  at  the  time  wh^  she  was  really  so,  before 
not  merely  her  marriage  with  Jos0ph,  but  also  the  concep- 
tion of  Christ,  is  no  where  in  Scripture  ascribed  to  her.    It 
is  predicted  that  all  generations  should  call  her  lieseed — and 
the  event  has  fulfilled  that  prediction — ^it  is  not  predicted 
that  she  could  be  called  the  Virgin,  and  this  addition  to  the 
name  of  the  blessed  is  one  of  the  inventions  of  men.    But  it 
would  not  be  said,  a»  at  Matt.  i.  25.  even  after  Joeeph  had 
taken  her  home,  that  he  abstained  from  the  knowledge  of 
his  wife,  until  she  had  been  delivered  of  Christ,  if  he  had 
abstained  from  the  same  knowledge  afterwards— nor  would 
our  Lord  be  called,  as  at  Matt.  i.  25.  and  Luke  ii.  7.  the 
firstborn  of  Mary,  if  it  were  not  as  certain  that  she  had  other 
children  after  him,  as  that  she  had  none  before  him.     I  ad- 
mit that  the  name  of  a  firstborn  may  possibly  be  given  even 
to  an  only  child.     But  if  an  only  child  must  be  the  first,  he 
must  also  be  the  last — and  had  that  been  the  nature  of  the 
relation  here,  both  the  reason  of  the  thing,  and  the  matter 
of  fact,  would  have  required  the  Evangelist  to  say,  ins  ^ 
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trfu  rim  vjof  otM^^  tw  ftovoyty^^  not  rdv  iFfmriroww — and  to 
have  dropt  the  other  part  of  the  assertion — itoi  06*  ly/yeoo-xty 
flwy    altogether. 

John  ii.  12.  Matt.  xii.  46.  Mark  iii.  81.  Luke  viii.  19. 
John  vii.  8. 5. 10.  Acts  i.  14.  mention  occurs  of  the  brethren 
— «l  ai§?jpo\ — of  our  Lord ;  and  Matt.  xiii.  55.  56.  Mark 
ii.  3.  of  his  brethren  and  of  his  sisters  both ;  and  this,  at 
times,  and  on  occasions,  which,  it  will  be  seen  hereafter, 
synchronize  with  the  beginning,  with  the  middle,  and  with 
the  very  end,  of  his  ministry.  The  parties  alluded'  to,  in  all 
these  instances,  were  obviously  persons,  whether  male  or 
female,  arrived  at  maturity ;  as,  though  bom  of  the  same 
parents,  and  yet  younger  than  our  Saviour,  they  might  still 
be,  thirty,  or  thirty-two,  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ. 
What  kind  of  relationship  would  be  thus  implied,  except 
the  natural  one  in  the  ordinary  sende  of  the  tetms,  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  say.  The  use  of  the  terms  iirXms  leads  di- 
lecdy  to  that  one  conclusion.  They  could  not  be  the  chil- 
dren of  any  other  Mary,  distanct  from  the  mother  of  our 
Lord-^at  least  exclusively — ^because  it  is  always  Mary  the 
mother  of  our  Lord,  and  not  any  other  Mary,  who  is  men- 
tioned along  with  them-^who  was  obviously  living  with 
them — and  making  one  of  some  fieunily  with  them — ^whicb, 
it  is  not  probaUe,  she  wonld  make  with  any  family  but  her 
own. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  these  might  be  the  children 
of  Joseph,  but  by  feme  former,  or,  at  least,  some  different, 
wife;  in  which  case,  they  might  still  be  called  the  oSfX^l,  or 
c&X^,  of  our  Lord — and  Mary  might  possibly  be  living 
widi  them.  But  the  feet  of  thi^  double  marriage  of  Jo- 
seph, as  I  have  observed,  is  purely  a  gratuitous  assumption 
— ^without  countenance  from  any  authentic  historical  testis 
mony— -or  even  any  traditionary,  which  does  not  contradict 
itself.  Nor,  except  upon  one  supposition,  which  would  ob- 
viously b^  the  question,  viz.  that  Joseph  never  could  have 
had  children,  either  sons  or  daughters,  by  Mary,  the  mo- 
ther of  Jesus,  his  actual  wife,  is  it  more  gratuitous,  than 
unnecessary.     If  any  such  other  wife  of  Joseph  had  once 
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existed,  stilly  before  the  commenoement  of  our  Saviour^s 
ministry,  that  is,  before  John  ii.  IS.  at  least,  she  must  have 
been  dead ;  and,  if  she  was  dead  before  that  point  of  time, 
she  might  have  been  dead  some  length  of  time  before  it.  It 
seems  equally  dear  that  Joseph  himself  was  not  then  alive, 
any  more  than  she.  It  would  follow,  therefore,  that  these 
sons  and  daughters,  the  fruit  of  a  distinct  marriage,  were  all 
older,  instead  of  being  all  younger,  than  our  Saviour ;  and 
if  the  difference  of  years,  between  the  age  of  Joseph  and 
that  of  the  Virgin,  was  such  as  has  been  supposed,  much 
older  too:  a  conclusion  which  would  involve  us  in  great  per- 
plexity. Nor  do  I  see  how  it  could  come  to  pass  that  our 
Lord  should  have  been  so  commonly  reputed  the  son  of 
Joseph  and  Mary,  that  is,  confounded  with  their  natural 
offspring,  if  he  had  not  brothers  or  sisters  who  were  natu- 
rally their  offspring,  and  justly  to  be  considered  such. 

Matt  xiii.  65.  Mark  vi.  3.  the  names  of  these  it^kpo)  of 
our  Lord  are  specified  as  follows  :  James  and  Joses,  Simon 
and  Jude,  or  Jude  and  Simon.  John  vii.  5. — ^a  point  of  time 
which  coinddes  with  the  third  feast  of  Tabemades — ^bis 
ahkpo),  it  is  said,  did  not  believe  in  him;  and  Matt.  xii.  46. 
Mark  iii*  21.  iii.  81.  Luke  viii.  19 — ^all  relating  to  a  point 
of  time  one  year  earlier  than  the  notice  in  St  John — ^im- 
plicitly confirm  St.  John^  Yet,  Acts  i.  14.  they  must  have 
become  believers  (ifier  the  resurrection,  and  be/bre  the  de- 
scent of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  1  Cor.  ix.  5.  they  must  have 
become,  in  due  time.  Evangelists  of  Christianity  itself.  If, 
then,  they  continued  unbelievers  up  to  the  time  of  the  last 
Passover,  and  yet  were  converted  before  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost ensuing,  it  is  probable  they  were  converted  by  the  fact 
of  the  resurrection  between.  It  would  be,  consequently,  in 
their  unbelieving  state  that  our  Saviour,  John  xix.  26---27. 
committed  his  mother,  in  his  dying  moments,  to  the  care, 
not  of  these  his  brethren,  but  of  St.  John.  And  this,  I 
think,  is  the  best  reason  why  he  might  pass  over  them,  even 
though  they  had  been  present ; — and  (what  is  much  more 
probable)  had  not  been  absent  at  the  time — ^to  commit  his 
mother  to  St.  John.    Not  but  that  commentators,  both  an- 
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dent  and  modern,  have  supposed  some  relation&bip  between 
the  Virgin  and  St.  John ;  which,  if  the  fact  of  this  relation- 
ship could  be  made  out,  might  conspire  to  produce  the  same 
effect.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  still,  with  respect  to 
the  unbdief  of  our  LonTs  aBtAf  o),  the  gospel  accounts  are 
not  inconsistent  with  each  other.  They  will  all  shew,  either 
dhectly  or  by  implication,  that  up  to  the  close  of  his  public 
ministry  his  brethren,  or  some  at  least  who  are  called  by 
that  name,  were  not  believers  as  yet — but  they  will  none  of 
them  imply  that  they  did  not  become  so  afterwards. 

Now,  among  those  who,  even  in  the  lifetime  of  Christ, 
were  not  merely  believers,  but  already  Disciples,  and 
ab-eady  Apostles,  of  our  Lord,  Matt.  x.  8.  Mark  iii.  18. 
Luke  vi.  15.  laxoo|3o$  'AXfalw  is  invariably  mentioned  as 
one :  and  if  this  James  was  James  the  first  Bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem, then.  Gal.  i.  19.  and  even  Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  ix.  1. — 
this  James  was  undoubtedly  known  and  denominated  as  the 
*ASeAfo$  rotf  Kup/ou,  or  rou  X^iorou.  There  was  one,  then, 
even  in  the  lifetime  of  Christ,  known  as  an  aitkfiosy  or  bro- 
ther of  Christ,  who  believed  in  him — and  there  were  others 
known  by  the  same  relation,  who  did  not  believe  in  him. 
It  follows,  therefore,  either  that  this  one  of  his  brethren  was 
a  particular  exception  from  the  rest,  or  that  there  were  a 
Bumbor  of  persons^  all  of  whom  might  be  called  in  some 
sense  or  other,  aiiXfo),  or  brethren,  of  Christ,  and  yet  be 
disdnct  from  each  other ;  some  of  whom  believed  in  him, 
and  others  believed  not. 

Now,  according  to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  the  relation  of  son 
is  extended  to  every  direct  remove,  however  distant,  from 
the  fountain  head ;  and,  on  the  same  principle,  the  relation 
of  brother  or  aster  to  every  collateral,  equally  remote.  In 
proof  of  this  idiom,  the  very  subject  under  discussion  sup- 
plies a  case  in  point.  Matt  xxvii.  56.  Mark  xv.  40.  xvi.  1. 
Luke  xxiv.  10. — ^the  Mary,  there  spoken  of,  is  described  as 
Mary  the  mother  of  James — concerning  which  James,  we 
may  take  it  for  granted,  he  is  James  the  Apostle,  the  son 
of  Alpheeus.  But  in  the  parallel  place  of  John  xix.  25.  she 
is  described  as  the  a$fAf  i}  or  sister  of  Mary  the  mother  of 
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Jesus;   from  both  which  descripdons  we  may  argue  as 
follows. 

If  this  Mary  was  really  the  eieter  of  the  Vir^n,  their 
children  would  be  simfdy  cousins ;  and^  ODnsequeDtly, 
James,  the  son  of  this  Mary,  could  not  be  really  the  brother 
of  Jesus,  the  son  of  the  other :  and  therefore  6  Mikpis  too 
Kvplov,  as  applied  to  him,  cannot  mean  the  broker  of  the 
Lord*.  But  if  she  was  not  really  the  sister ,  then,  ^  Stkkp^ 
Tng  ftigrpo^  aurov,  as  applied  to  her,  does  not  mean  the  sister 
of  his  mother.  In  either  case,  then,  it  will  follow  that  aitXfos, 
or  aSiX^f  do  not  strictly  denote  the  relation  of  a  brother  or 
a  sister,  but  at  the  utmost  of  a  male  or  a  female  cousin. 
The  term,  therefore,  in  a  given  instance,  agreeably  to  the 
Jewish  usage,  may  imply  no  more  than  this.  Nor  is  it  pos- 
sible to  escape  this  conclusion,  except  by  contending  that 
this  Mary  was  really  the  sister  ai  the  Virgin,  and  really  the 
wi^  of  Joseph ;  in  which  case  two  uterine  sisters  must  have 
both  borne  the  name  of  Mary — ^both  must  have  been  mar- 
ried to  Joseph — and  living  in  marriage  with  him  at  the 
same  time — ^which,  I  think,  is  directly  repugnant  to  Lev. 
xviii.  18— nand  Joseph  himself  must  have  borne  the  odier 
name  of  Alphaeus.  All  these  suppositions  are  very  incre- 
dible, and  open  to  the  greatest  objections.  Besides  which, 
Mary  is  called  in  the  same  passage,  John  xix.  S5.  ^  tou 
KAonra,  which  must  be  understood  with  the  ellipsis  of  yw^, 
agreeably  to  the  Latin  idkun — ^Ajncatam  Sejani" — ^Agtip- 
pina  Grermanici^— Antonia  Drusi^^ — Verania  Pisonis*' — ^in 
all  which  there  is  the  same  ellipsis  of  uxor* :  and  Cleopas, 
if  Hegesippus  ^  is  to  be  believed,  was  himself  the  brother  of 
Joseph.  But,  Lev.  xviii.  16.' except  in  the  case  provided 
by  the  Law,  to  marry  with  the  wife  of  a  brother,  even  after 

*  So  common  is  this  ellipsis,  both  in  Latin  and  in  Greek,  that 
Eckel «  considers  it  a  great  singularity  to  find  the  word  710^  ex- 
pressed on  some  of  the  coins  of  Agrippina,  the  consort  of  Clau- 
dius. 

•  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  1 1.  fc  Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  13.  «  lb.  vii.  19. 

*  FUn.  Ep.  ii.  zx.  •  Ti.  S59.  f  Ens.  E.  H.  iii.  zi. 
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his  deaths,  was  forbidden.     Avo  ahk^^s  Sytvteu  riv  avrov  avx 

V  «po«yi|jMV  airf«0O'/xfyo(b. 

It  remains,  then,  that  the  name  of  aSiAfo;  among  the 
Jews  might  be  applied  indifferently  to  the  relation  of  bro- 
ther, or  to  the  relation  of  cousin.  Hence,  it  may  be  so  ap- 
plied. Matt.  xiii.  55.  and  Mark  yi.  8 ;  that  is,  some  of  the 
persons^  there  mentioned  by  name,  may  be  strictly  the  bre- 
thren,  and  the  rest  may  be  merely  the  cousins,  of  our  Lord. 
But  how  are  we  to  discriminate  them  asunder?  I  obserre 
that  the  two  £rst  are  called  James  and  Joses— the  two  last 
SimoD  and  Jude,  oi  Jude  and  Simon.  I  observe  also,  and 
it  appears  to  me  a  critical  coincidence,  that  Mary,  the  aSthpij 
or  cousin  of  the  Virgin,  who  is  called,  Mark  xvi.  1.  and 
Luke  xxiv.  10.  Mazy  the  mother  of  James,  is  called,  Matt. 
xxyiL  56.  and  Mark  xr.  40. 47.  Mary  the  mother  of  James 
and  Joses.  It  is  an  obvious  and  natural  inference  that  this 
James  and  this  Joses,  who  are  here  described  as  the  chil- 
dren of  Mary,  are  the  same  James  and  the  same  Joses,  who 
wrane  described  above.  Matt.  xiii.  55.  Mark  vi.  8.  as  among 
the  a^Xipoi  of  our  Lord.  I  observe  also,  that  Mary  is  never 
called  the  mother  of  Simon  and  Jude-*or  of  Jude  and  Si- 
mon— and,  dierefore,  I  cannot  assume  that  these  were  her 
diildren  also.  One  of  our  Saviour^s  Apostles^  bendes  Judas 
Iscariot,  was  certainly  called  Judei,  the  same  who,  Matt. 
X.  8.  Mark  iii.  18.  is  also  called  Lebbseus,  or  Thaddseus; 
and  whom  Luke  vi.  16:  Acts  i.  18.  twice  describe  by  a  cer- 
tain relation  to  James,  which  his  own  Epistle,  Jude  1.  proves 
to  be  rightly  pronounced  the  relation  of  brother.  This 
Jude,  then,  as  well  as  James,  must  have  been  a  son  of  AI- 
phaeus  ;  but  this  Jude  is  never  called,  like  James,  a  son  of 
Mary,  or  consequently  a  brother,  in  any  sense,  of  our  Lord. 
I  infer,  then,  that  he  was  no  such  son  of  Mary,  though  he 
might  be  the  son  of  Alphseus ;  and  I  assign  thereby  a  rea- 
son which  no  eommentator,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  yet  been 
able  satis&ctorily  to  do^  why  he  should  call  himself,  the 

«  Job.  Ant  Jad.  ztH.  xiii.  i.  ^  Philo  Jud.  de  Legibns  Special.  780. 

'  John  xir.  sa.    Lake  ▼!.  '16.    Aeti  i.  13. 
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brother  of  James,  but  not  the  brother  of  Christ.  Alphasus, 
whosoever  he  was,  was  married  to  two  wives— one,  the  mo- 
ther  of  Jude  the  Apostle — the  other,  Mary,  the  cousin  of 
the  Virgin,  and  mother  of  James  and  Joses,  and,  conse- 
quently, aBfX^l  of  Christ. 

That  Alphseus  was  no  uncommon  name,  among  the  Jews, 
may  be  collected  from  Mark  ii.  14.  where  Levi  is  called  the 
son  of  Alphffius— unless^  what  is  not  probable,  this  Levi 
also  (in  other  words,  St.  Matthew  the  Apostle)  was  the 
brother  of  James  and  Jude.  Hence,  if  Alphasus  is  not  an- 
other name  for  Cleopas,  which  also  Luke  vi.  15.  compared 
with  xxiv.  18.  shews  not  to  be  probable,  at  the  time  of  our 
Lord'*s  crucifixion,  when,  John  xix.  25.  this  Mary  is  called 
the  wife  of  Cleopas,  Alphaeus  was  dead,  and  Mary  also  had 
been  twice  married ;  once  to  Alphaeus,  and  again  to  Cleo- 
pas. Nor  is  it  unlikely  that  the  marriage  at  Cana  in  Galilee, 
John  ii.  1.  only  three  years  before  xix.  25.  was  this  very 
marriage  of  Cleopas  and  Mary ;  especially  if  Mary  was  the 
sister  or  cousin  of  the  Virgin,  and  Cleopas  the  brother  or 
cousin  of  Joseph ;  for  both  our  Lord  and  his  mother  were 
present  at  it — which  proves  it  was  the  marriage  of  relations 
—and  St.  John,  who  alone  mentions  this  marriage,  men- 
tions also  alone  the  consequent  relation  of  Mary  to  Cleopas. 

If  now  Mary,  the  mother  of  James  and  Joses,  was  mar- 
ried  to  Alphseus  about  the  same  time  when  Mary  the  Vir- 
gin was  espoused  to  Joseph,  the  Apostle  James  would  lie 
about  the  same  age  with  our  Saviour — as  we  may  presume 
all  or  most  of  his  Apostles  were,  at  the  time  when  he  en- 
tered on  his  ministry.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose 
the  Apostle  Jude  would  be  much  older  or  much  younger 
than  James.  It  will  follow,  however,  that  this  Jude,  the 
brother  of  James,  the  Disciple  and  Apostle  of  our  Lord,  as 
well  as  he,  is  a  different  person  from  Jude,  who  is  men- 
tioned along  with  Simon,  as  one  of  the  other  two  aiiXjpo)  or 
brethren  of  Christ.  He  could  not  be  one  of  that  number, 
and  not  a  son  of  Mary,  the  cousin  of  the  \lr;^n,  and  yet  a 
believer  in,  and  an  Apostle  of,  Christ.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, neither  can  the  other,  Simon,  be  'the  same  with  that 
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Simon,  also  an  Apostle,  who  is  denominated  in  every  cata- 
logue of  the  Apostles,  as  Simon  the  Cananite,  or  Simon 
the  Zealot — and  both  these  conclusions,  I  think,  may  be 
further  confirmed  as  follows. 

I.  1  Cor.  ix.  5.  the  aU\^\  roD  Kup/ov  are  spoken  of  there, 
either  among,  or  distinct  from,  the  Xonro)  airocrroXoi — ^yet  as 
ETHDgelbts  of  Christianity,  and  as  married  men.     Now, 
none  of  the  Apostles,  except  James,  the  first  Bishop  of  Je- 
niaalem,  is  ever  spoken  of,  or  described,  as  a  brother  of  the 
Lord :  and,  concerning  this  James,  the  following  facts  are 
almost  certain^,  first,  that  he  was  not  a  married  man ;  se* 
ooodljr,  that  if  he  had  been,  he  could  not  have  led  about  a 
wife,  a  sister — he  was  always  stationary  at  Jerusalem — and 
this,  we  have  seen,  was  eminently  true  of  the  time  (A.  IT. 
808— A.  U.  8090  when  the  First  to  the  Corinthians  was 
written,  and  St.  Paul  came  up  to  Jerusalem.     As  St.  Paul, 
however,  in  the  passage  above  recited,  leads  to  the  inference 
that  the  e£t>^\  rot)  Kvgfou,  one  or  more^  were  married  men, 
so  does  Eusebius,  on  the  authority  of  Hegesippus^  confirm 
the  inference ;  shewing  that  there  were  persons,  ifpbi  yivou^ 
xoTft  vapxa  Tov  Ktip/ov,  still  alive  after  the  destruction  of  Je- 
nualem — and  descendants  of  Judas  in  particular,  rou  icar» 
vifxa  Affypftfvou  aurw  aSfX^u — ^in  the  reign  of  Domitian^ 
and  down  to  the  time  of  Trajan — which  descendants  he 
specifies  as  his  umdvou^,  or  grandchildren.  The  persecution  of 
the  Christians  by  Domitian  Eusebius  places  in  the  fifteenth 
year  of  his  reign™ ;  and  Dio  Cassius"  so  far  confirms  Euse- 
bius as  to  place  the  death  of  Flavins  Clemens,  at  that  time 
consul,  on  the  charge  oAtimftog^  (who  is  believed  to  have  suf- 
fered as  a  Christian,)  in  the  year  of  the  City  848.  or  A.  D. 
95.  the  last  year  but  one  of  D.omitian.     It  is  manifestly 
possible,  if  Jude  was  married  before  A.  U.  808.  A.  D.  55, 
that  he  might  have  grandchildren  arrived  at  man''s  estate, 
A.  D.  96.  forty  years  afterwards. 

II.  It  is  affirmed  on  the  authority  of  the  same  Hegesip* 
pus,  in  the  places  of  Eusebius  above  referred  to,  that  the 

^  Eos.  E.  H.  it.  23.  ill.  If.   lb.  19.  to.  32.  Vide  also  Rcl.  Sacrae. 

ii.  ISO.  111.  African!  Epist  ad  Aristidem.  "  iii.  18.  "  Izvii.  14. 
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second  Bishop  oi  Jerusalem,  appointed  upon  the  death  of 
James,  and  on  the  return  of  the  Church,  after  the  Jewish 
war,  was  Symeon — which  is  the  same  name  with  Simon — 
which  Symeon  suffered  by  martyrdom  in  the  reign  of  Tm^ 
jan,  and  M  MranxoS  'Arrixou,  that  is,  before  a  consular  pre- 
sident, Atticus — at  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  old.  It 
is  true  that  Eusebius  calls  him,  (and  so  does  Hegeuppus,  if 
he  has  been  quoted  rightly,)  the  son  of  Cleopas.  But  to 
this  tradition,  I  think,  we  are  entitled  to  pay  no  attention; 
for  Eusebius  speaks  of  Mary  also,  as  the  daughter  of  Gleo- 
pas — understanding  John  xix.  S5.  ^  rou  KAonro,  with  the 
ellipsis  not  of  yvwif  but  of  ivyoenip.  There  is  no  proof  Irom 
Scripture  that  Cleopas  had  any  children,  much  less  any  son 
who  was  called  Simon. 

The  time  of  the  martyrdom  of  Symeon  is  placed  by  Eu- 
sebius in  Chronico,  in  the  tenth  of  Trajan,  A.  U.  860.  and 
A.  D.  107.  in  which  case  Symeon  must  have  been  bom 
A.  U.  740.  or  B.  C.  14.  But  if  Cleopas  was  the  brother  of 
Joseph,  he  would  probably  be  almost  as  old  as  Joseph,  at 
the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ :  in  which  case,  though  he 
might  have  a  son  fourteen  years  old  A.  D.  1.  it  is  not 
likely  he  would  have  married  again,  A.  D.  S7.  or  even  that 
he  would  then  be  alive,  any  more  than  Joseph.  It  is  much 
more  probable  that  Symeon,  the  second  Bishop  of  Jerusa- 
lem, was  Simon,  the  brother  of  Jude  and  son  c^  Joseph 
and  Mary,  one  of  the  two  brethren  of  our  Lord,  but  falsely 
reputed  the  son  of  Cleopas.  The  appointment  of  Simon,  if 
he  also  was  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  to  be  the  second 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  was  just  as  natural  as  the  appoint- 
ment of  James,  both  on  that  account,  and  because  he  was 
an  Apostle,  to  be  the  first. 

And  with  respect  to  the  time  of  his  death,  I  do  not  see 
on  what  grounds  Eusebius  has  referred  it  to  the  tenth  of 
Trajan.  The  language  of  Hegesippus  would  imply,  that  he 
suffered  ix)  Tpaiavov  Kaitrotposj  xei)  M  wrartHOo  'AmxoS-^that 
is,  before  Trajan  and  Atticus  in  conjunction — ^and  it  is  dear 
that  he  suffered  in  Palestine,  or  somewhere  else  on  the  spot. 
It  would  follow,  then,  that  he  suffered  at  some  time  when 
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Trajan  was  in  the  east,  for  the  determination  of  which  time 
I  migfat  be  content  to  refer  implicitly  to  Eckel  <^,  who  proves 
that  the  Emperor  Trajan  was  once  only  in  the  east,  and 
that  upon  his  Armenian,  Parthian,  or  other,  expeditions 
in  those  quarters.  The  year  of  his  reign  when  he  set  out 
upon  them  may  be  presumptively  collected  from  Dio. 

For,  first,  Licinius  Sura  was  dead  before  the  expedi- 
tion P;  and  Licinius  Sura  was  not  dead  before  the  tenth  of 
Trajan,  in  which  year  he  was  consul.  The  same  thing  ap- 
pears to  be  implied  of  Sosius  and  Palma  also  ^ ;  the  latter  of 
whom,  when  last  mentioned ',  was  mentioned  as  governor  of 
Syria.  This  would  make  the.  expedition  later  not  only  than 
the  tenth  of  Trajan,  when  Sosius  was  consul,  but  also  than 
the  twelfth,  when  Palma  was  consul. 

Secondly,  after  the  commencement  of  the  expedition, 
there  was  one  campaign,  the  same  year,  in  Armenia ;  an- 
other, the  next  year,  in  Parthia ;  a  third,  after  them  both, 
in  Arabia ;  which  third  coincided  with  the  nineteenth  of 
Trajan,  A.  U.  869.'  the  last  but  one  of  his  reign.  On  this 
principle,  the  first  year  of  these  wars,  and,  consequently, 
either  the  year  of  Trajan'*s  arrival  in  the  east,  or  the  year 
after  that  at  the  latest,  must  have  been  A.  U.  867.  the 
sevaiteenth  of  his  reign. 

It  is  in  unison  with  this  conclusion,  that  he  was  winter- 
ing at  Antioch,  after  one  year'^s  campaign,  preparatory  to 
taking  the  field  again,  in  the  next,  when  the  great  earth- 
quake happened  there  ^  The  time  of  the  eajrthquake  is 
ascertained  by  the  death  of  Pedo,  one  of  the  sufierers  from 
it,  and  consul  treovufto;  at  the  time,  A.U.  868 — ^at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign.  John  Malaia 
pUces  the  earthquake  December  13.  Mm  Antiochenae 
164 «» J  which,  if  deduced  from  the  epoch  of  A.  U.  705. 
would  be  December  13.  A.  U.  868 — ^at  the  end,  not  at  the 
beginning,  of  the  eighteenth  of  the  reigning  Emperor.  At 
the  same  time,  according  to  this  historian,  Trajan  had  been 
two  years  in  the  east ;  which  would  place  his  arrival  A.  U. 

•  vi.451 — 454.        Plxviii.  15.        «» lb.  16.        '  lb.  14.        •  lb.  17.  18. 
24.  26.  31.  32.  *  lb.  24.  25.  ■  lib.  xi.  358. 
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816.  But  Malala^s  authority  is  not  equal  to  that  of  Dio ; 
aooording  to  whom,  if  there  was  one  campaign  of  Trajan^ 
A.  U.  867.  another,  A.  U.  868.  a  third,  A.  U.  869.  and  a 
fourth,  A.  U.  870.  in  the  midst  of  which  Trajan  was  sur- 
prised by  death,  and  the  campaign  in  A.  U.  868.  was  pos- 
terior to  the  earthquake,  when  Pedo  was  consul,  and  killed 
by  it,  the  earthquake  could  not  have  happened  before  the 
first  of  January,  A.  U.  868.  at  least.  And  it  is  posnble  it 
might  actually  happen  on  the  thirteenth  of  January,  A.  U. 
868.  and  not  on  the  thirteenth  of  December,  A.  U.  867.  or 
868. 

If  Syme(»i^  then,  was  put  to  death,  M  Tfoiavou  as  well  as 
M  'Amxou,  he  could  not  have  been  put  to  death  before  the 
eighteenth  of  Trajan,  at  the  earhest.  If  Atticus  was  go- 
vernor of  Syria  at  the  time  *,  the  tenth  year  of  Tnyan,  at 
least,  seems  to  be  out  of  the  question.  For  Palma,  not  At- 
Ucus,  was  certainly  president  of  that  province  A.  U.  858. 
the  eighth  of  Trajan^;  and  the  context  of  Dio^  would  im- 
ply that  he  was  still  president  in  the  tenth,  at  the  close  of 
the  Dacian  war,  and  later  than  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
death  of  Sura,  which  could  not  well  be  earlier  than  the 
eleventh.  Had  Sjnoieon,  then,  suffered  in  the  tenth  of  Tnu 
jan,  and  before  a  Roman  president  of  Syria,  it  would  have 
been  M  flaX/xou,  not  M  'Arnxou. 

But  the  testimony  of  Hegesippus  at  the  same  time  de- 
scribes this  Atticus,  as  utroerixoy,  one  who  was  of  consular 
dignity,  and,  therefore,  had  been  consul.  The  Fasti  Con- 
sulares  exhibit  no  Atticus  as  consul  before  A.  U.  896.  the 
sixth  of  Antoninus  Pius :  and  that  was  Herodes  Atticus, 
the  son  of  this  Atticus,  and  the  contemporary  and  friend  of 

*  It  is  tnie  that,  in  Spartian*s  Life  of  Hadrian,  (Casauboni  et 
Variorum  i.  43.)  Hadrian  is  spoken  of  as  legate  of  Syria,  at  the 
time  of  the  death  of  Trajan  :  iii.  id.  August — but  this  was  almost 
two  years  after  the  time  when  he  was  wintering  at  Antioch.  Nor 
does  it  appear  that  Hadrian  was  then  in  Syria,  as  the  regular 
governor ;  but  only  as  commander  of  the  forces  instead  of  Tra- 
jan. Dio,  Ixviii.  33. 

*  Eckel  Ti.  418.      .  «  IzTiii.  14.  15. 
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Aulus  Gellius  x.  We  have  the  authority,  however,  of  Sui- 
das  and  of  Philoatratus,  for  knowing  that  Atticus  the  father 
was  twice  consul,  and,  by  virtue  of  his  consular  dignity, 
sometiine  governor  of  Asia  7.  The  same  biographer  in- 
forms OS  that  he  acquired  the  wealth,  which  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  his  future  dignity,  in  the  reign  of  Nerva,  and 
that  he  was  governor  of  Aaa  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  His 
first  consulate,  then,  might  fall  in  the  reign  of  Trajan; 
but  it  would  fall,  probably,  late  in  that  reign,  rather  than 
early  4^;  and  if  we  were  to  conjecture  that  he  might  be 
consul  suffectus  in  the  room  of  Pedo,  A,  U.  868.  it  would 
not  be  an  extraordinary  supposition. 

The  next  year,  also,  which  would  be  the  nineteenth  of 
Trajan,  the  rebellion  of  the  Jews,  in  Cyrene,  Cjrprus,  and 
Egypt,  broke  out  2;  the  connection  of  which  event,  as  well 
as  of  the  earthquake,  just  before,  with  the  persecution  in 
which  Symeon  suffered,  is  very  probably  implied  in  the  ac- 
count which  Eusebius  has  left  of  it.  For,  first,  the  perse- 
cution was  not  general,  but  /uif^ixoof  xoi)  Kori  voXei^,  l£  ivava- 

*  It  appears  from  the  same  passage  of  Philostratus,  that  Hero- 
dn  Atticus  the  younger  was  a  young  man  (probably  not  less  than 
twenty)  at  this  time,  when  his  father  was  governor  of  the  free 
cities  in  Asia.  Herodes  Atticus  died  at  seventy-six  years  of  age^ 
(Vita  zv.)  and  he  was  not  yet  dead  when  the  Emperor  Marcus 
Anrelius  visited  Athens,  for  the  purpose  of  being  initiated  in  the 
Eleosinian  mysteries.  (Vita  xii.)  This  visit,  it  appears  from  Phi- 
lostratus, (Vita  Hadrian!,  iv.)  was  later,  at  least,  than  the  consu- 
late of  a  certain  Severus,  most  probably  M.  Aurelius  Severus, 
consul  A.  U.  926:  and  by  Eckel  (vii.  63.)  it  is  placed  in  the 
consulate  of  Pollio  and  Aper,  A.  U.  939.  Vide  also  Dio,  Ixxi.  31. 
Let  us  suppose  Herodes  Atticus  died  at,  or  about,  seventy-six 
yean  of  age,  A.  U.  929.  He  was  born,  on  this  principle,  A.  U. 
853.  in  the  third  of  Trajan  :  and  he  would  be  about  twenty, 
A.  r.  873.  the  fourth  of  Hadrian.  At  this  time  his  father  was 
governor  of  Ana :  and  iwosrtKU' 

*  Nodes  AttictD.  i.  1.  iz.  2.  zviti..f  o.  xix.  la.  r  Suidos.  'Hfa^irr  *Arri»«f. 
FUlottraL^t  Sophist. lib. ii.  Herodes.  3.  lib. i.  Polenio.6.  SoopeHana8.6.7. 
Nicctei.  4.  a.       *  Dio.  Izviii.  33.    Euseb.  H.  E.  iv.  2.    Appian.  B.  C.  ii.  90. 
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oTa0-£a}^  S^fteoy — the  moving  cause  to  which  was  cominonly 
some  national  calamity,  as  a  drought,  a  famine,  or  an  earth- 
quake; all  which  the  populace  were  accustomed  to  lay  to 
the  charge  of  the  oftspi,  that  is,  the  Christians.  Secondly, 
Symeon  was  denounced  as  one  of  the  posterity  of  David,  an 
accusation,  which  the  rebellion  of  the  Jews  was  most  likely 
to  have  suggested,  and  to  have  rendered  dangerous. 

The  contest  does  not  appear  to  have  lasted  more  than  one 
year ;  and  we  are  told  by  Dio,  loco  citato,  that  Lusius,  the 
commander  of  the  Roman  forces,  was  made  governor  of 
Palestine,  in  return  for  his  services  in  the  war.  The  go- 
vernment of  Palestine,  then,  was  probably  conferred  upon 
him  in  the  twentieth  of  Trajan,  A.  U.  870 :  whence,  if  Sy- 
meon was  put  to  death  in  Palestine,  and  m  *Amxo5,  not  nr) 
Aoikt/ou,  be  could  not  have  been  put  to  death  as  not  earlier 
than  the  eighteenth  of  Trajan  on  the  one  hand,  so  neither 
later  than  the  twentieth,  on  the  other ;  the  inference  from 
which  is  that  he  was  probably  put  to  death  in  the  nine* 
teenth  itself.  In  this  case  he  was  put  to  death  A.  U.  869. 
A.  D.  116 ;  and,  therefore,  if  he  was  a  son  of  Joseph  and 
Mary,  bom  after  the  birth  of  Christ  indeed,  but  two  or 
three  years  before  the  vulgar  era,  he  might  be  actually  one 
hundred  and  nineteen  years  old  at  his  death;  which^  in 
round  numbers,  would  easily  be  called  one  hundred  and 
twenty. 

III.  St.  Luke^s  mention  of  the  name  of  Simon*,  xei  Si- 
fAwva  Tov  xaXou/xffyoy  ZigXon-ijv,  is  not  exactly  to  the  same  ef- 
fect with  that  of  St.  Matthew,  2/jx«ov  6  Ketvavl-n^g,  or  that  of 
St.  Mark  %  2/fuova  rov  Katyay/niv — that  is,  there  would  be  no 
reason  to  infer  from  either  of  the  latter  that  he  was  called 
Simon  the  Cananite,  as  there  is,  to  infer  from  the  former 
that  he  was  called  Simon  the  Zealot.  It  is  commonly  be- 
lieved, indeed,  that  Simon  the  Zealot  is  an  equivalent  de- 
signation to  Simon  the  Cananite.  But  this  does  not  appear 
to  me  to  be  the  case.  For  in  the  first  place,  the  Hebrew 
root  k^3p,  zelotypus  Juity  can  be  no  where  shewn  to  have 

>  vi.  15.  •  Matt.  X.  4.    Mark  iii.  18. 
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given  birth  to  any  such  verbal  derivative,  as  lK3p  or  pp» 
from  which  only  Ravav/ri};,  as  equivalent  to  ZriXan^g,  could 
be  transferred  into  Greek.  Secondly,  Kavavtn^iy  or  Canan- 
ite,  would  be  as  regularly  formed  from  Kov^v,  or  Canan,  as 
Canaanite  firom  Canaan,  Horonite  from  Horon,  Canite  from 
Cana,  Gaulonite  from  Gaulon,  or  the  like — all  which  are 
Domina  gentiUHa^  derived  from  the  names  of  countries  or 
places,  to  express  the  inhabitants  or  the  natives  thereof. 

Thirdly,  There  is  proof  in  Strabo  that  Canan  was  the 
name  of  a  certain  village,  which  might  be  a  viUage  of  Ju- 
daea, and  was  certainly  some  village  in  the  east.  Speaking 
of  the  illustrious  men  whom  Tarsus  had  produced,  he  men- 
tions two  philosophers  of  the  name  of  Athenodorus ;  one  of 
whom  was  a  contemporary,  and  preceptor  or  tutor,  of  Au- 
gustus Caesar;  whom  he  calls  the  son  rou  ZEav$a)yo$,  8y  xeii 
Kayayfnjy  ^otffiv  a^o  xifM^g  rm;  ^.  This  name  of  Sando,  the 
father  of  Athenodorus,  is  evidently  not  a  Greek  one — ^like 
the  name  of  his  son — and  Canan,  the  name  of  his  native 
village,  is  sull  less  like  the  name  of  a  Grecian  settlement : 
not  to  mention  that  such  Grecian  settlements,  at  least  in 
the  east,  are  commonly  known  and  described  as  voXei^,  not 
as  xmfjMi,  The  fact,  however,  that,  either  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Tarsus,  or  in  some  of  the  adjacent  countries,  there 
was  at  this  time  a  village,  from  the  name  of  which  Kavavl- 
TiiS  would  be  regularly  derived,  and  which  must,  conse- 
quently, have  been  called  Kxfoifj  is  placed  by  this  testi- 
mony beyond  a  question.  I  should  conjecture  that  it  was 
either  in  Phoenicia,  or  in  Judaea,  and  that  Sando,  though 
bom  there,  had  afterwards  migrated  to  Tarsus.  Simon  die 
Cananite  is  a  designation  absolutely  identical  with  Sando 
the  Cananite;  and  if  the  latter  is  taken  from  the  name  of 
this  village,  the  former,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  is  taken 
either  from  the  same,  or  from  another,  which  bore  the  same 
name. 

Fourthly,  The  appellation  of  Cananite,  as  equivalent  to 
Zealot,  if  it  was  bestowed  upon  Simon  before  his  ordination 

^  jdv.  961.    Dio.  M.  43. 
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as  an  Apostle,  or  relates  to  any  drcumstance  in  his  history, 
prior  to  that  event,  would  imply  that  he  either  was,  or  had 
been,  a  Zealot — which  as  a  term  of  distinction  denotes  a 
follower  of  Judas  of  Galilee — the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the 
Zealots.  Now  the  followers  of  Judas  of  Galilee,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  sect  which  he  had  just  founded,  if  we  may 
believe  the  assurance  of  Gamaliel  in  the  Acts^,  had  been 
extinguished  as  soon  as  they  appeared  ;  and,  at  the  dme  of 
that  deliberation  in  the  Acts,  were  notoriously  dispersed 
and  scattered.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  no  disciple  of  our 
Lord,  at  the  time  of  his  ordination  to  be  an  Apostle^  what- 
ever  might  have  been  his  previous  history,  could  still  be 
known  and  described  as  the  Zealot — that  is,  as  a  follower 
of  Judas  of  Galilee.  And  if,  notwithstanding  what  he  had 
once  been,  he  was  actually  no  longer  such,  it  would  have 
been  not  merely  an  erroneous,  but  even  an  unjust  and  dis- 
paraging, manner  of  describing  him,  still  to  represent  him 
as  the  Zealot.  The  name  of  Zealot  was  identified  from  the 
very  first  with  faction  and  turbulence — and  in  the  course  of 
time  with  hypocrisy,  violence,  and  wickedness,  exceeding 
the  measure  of  human. 

Besides  which,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  all  our 
Lord^s  Apostles,  at  the  time  of  their  ordination,  were  in 
the  flower  of  their  age,  or  neither  much  younger,  nor  much 
older,  than  himself,  who  was  then  in  his  thirty-second  year. 
The  insurrection  of  Judas  of  Galilee  was  produced  by  the 
census  of  Quirinius,  A.  U.  760.  in  the  eleventh  year  of  our 
Saviour^s  age;  and  if  his  followers  consisted  of  men,  Simon 
the  Zealot,  who  could  not  have  been  less  than  thirty,  when 
our  Lord  was  ten  years  old,  would  not  be  less  than  fifty 
when  our  Lord  was  thirty ;  and  at  the  age  of  fifty,  the  age 
when  St.  Paul  or  St.  Peter  were  arriving  at  the  close  of 
their  Apostolic  career  itself,  he  was  surely  too  old  to  hate 
been  ordained  one  of  our  Lord's  Apostles. 

The^namc  of  Zealot,  then,  which  is  found  only  in  St. 
Luke,  applies  to  his  subsequent  history,  and  to  something 
in  his  character  as  an  Apostle,  which  the  modesty  of  St. 
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Matthew,  himself  an  Apostle,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
silence  of  St.  Matthew,  which  St.  Mark  also,  did  not  think 
proper  to  mention;  but  which  St.  Luke  might  very  fitly 
allude  to.  The  name  of  Cananite,  therefore,  may  still  have 
been  the  name  of  his  native  place;  in  which  case,  his  indi- 
vidual distinctness  from  any  brother  of  our  Lord  follows  as 
matter  of  course.  Nor  is  it  an  unlikely  circumstance  that, 
though  the  son  of  Galilean  parents,  he  was  born  by  acci- 
dent at  Canan ;  Canan  itself  not  being  any  village  of  Judaea. 
In  this  case,  all  the  rest  of  our  Lord'*s  Apostles  being  Gali- 
leans, it  might  be  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  to 
specify  the  contrary  of  him. 

Hippolytus,  irc^)  rmv  i/S'.  earo(rr6Xa>v  ^^  asserts  that  Simon 
the  Cananite,  whom  also  he  calls  the  son  of  Cleopas,  was 
the  next  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  after  James  the  Just ;  and 
that  he  died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty.  By 
the  Chronicon  Paschale^,  his  death  is  placed  in  the  consu- 
late of  Syrianus,  or  Suburanus,  and  Marcellus,  which  an- 
swers to  A.  U.  857.  or  the  seventh  of  Trajan.  The  same 
Chronicon  makes  him  a  martyr ;  but  Hippolytus,  as  before 
quoted,  implies  that  he  died  a  natural  death  :  and  there  are 
other  circumstances  of  difference  between  them,  which  prove 
that  the  Chronicon  did  not  borrow  the  tradition  from  Hip- 
polytus :  for  it  calls  this  Simon  the  son  of  James,  not  of 
Cleopas ;  and  speaks  of  the  martyrdom  of  Simon  the  son 
of  Cleopas,  under  the  next  year. 

It  is  manifest,  then,  that  either  in  these  traditions  Simon 
the  Cananite,  and  Simon,  the  reputed  son  of  Cleopas^  with 
their  respective  personal  history,  are  strangely  confounded 
together,  or  it  must  have  been  the  case,  and  tradition  have 
some  way  or  other  perpetuated  it,  that  they  were  each  of 
them  Bishops  of  Jerusalem — each  after  James — and  each 
died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty — under  the 
rogn  of  Trajan.  There  is  no  impossibility  in  these  suppo- 
ailions,  if  we  assume  only  that  Simon  the  Cananite  first 
succeeded  to  James  the  Just,  and  then  Simon,  the  reputed 

'  Oper.  i.  Appendix.  30.  *  252. 
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son  of  Cleopas,  to  him :  and  that  the  former  died  in  the 
seventh,  the  latter  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  eighteenth  or 
nineteenth,  of  Trajan.  Simon  the  Cananite  might  have  been 
born  A.  U.  738.  or  739 ;  in  which  case  he  might  be  said  to 
be  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  old,  A.  U.  857 :  and 
Simon,  the  reputed  son  of  Cleopas,  A.  U.  761.  or  752 — in 
which  case  he  might  be  called  of  the  same  age,  A.U.  868.  or 
869.  Nor  is  it  impossible  that  Simon  the  Cananite  might  be  a 
son  of  Cleopas;  and  that  this  circumstance  may  have  caused 
the  other  Simon  to  be  considered  so  likewise.  If  Cleopas 
was  the  brother  of  Joseph,  and  Joseph  was  past  the  prime 
of  life  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  Cleopas 
might  be  so  too ;  and  therefore  it  would  be  nothing  incre- 
dible that  he  should  then  have  a  son,  nor  that  that  son 
should  be  nine  or  ten  years  old.  Moreover,  Simon  the 
Cananite  might  actually  have  died  in  the  tenth  of  Trajan, 
A.  U.  760 :  and  Simon,  the  reputed  son  of  Cleopas,  not 
until  his  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  ;  which  would  so  far  ac- 
count for  the  confusion  respecting  that  fact  also.  In  this 
case,  Simon  the  Cananite  would  have  been  bom  A.U.  740: 
and  been  ten  years  older  than  our  Lord. 

These  points,  then,  being  presumptively  established,  I 
shall  conclude  with  observing  that  those,  who  are  called. 
Matt  xiii.  56.  Mark  vi.  3.  the  sisters  of  our  Lord,  may 
have  been  either  his  sisters,  or  merely  his  cousins,  as 
they  were  the  children  of  Mary  the  Virgin,  or  of  Mary  the 
mother  of  James.  But  I  incline  to  the  latter  supposition — 
because,  at  the  time  of  this  visit  to  Nazareth,  these  aSeXf «) 
are  all  said  to  have  been  there^  that  is,  living  there — but  no 
such  thing  is  implied  of  the  aSeX^)  also— and  in  fact,  they 
who  are  called  by  this  name,  Mark  iii.  SI.  and  iii.  31.  only 
a  day  or  two  before  this  visit,  are  seen  to  have  been  in 
Capernaum — and  if  we  compare  John  vii.  3.  the  scene  of 
which  is  Capernaum,  were  actually  settled  there,  and  the 
mother  of  our  Lord  was  living  with  them.  'I  consider  this, 
then,  a  strong  proof  of  the  distinctness  of  families ;  that 
those  who  are  called  the  a$eX^i  of  our  Lord,  with  his 
mother,  were  living  in  Capernaum,  at  the  very  time  when 
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those,  who  are  called  his  oAtXpaiy  were  living  without  her  at 
Nazareth.  And  it  is  in  unison  with  this  distinctness  that, 
Joho  ii.  12.  though  our  Lord,  his  mother,  and  his  bre- 
thren, are  all  said  to  have  gone  down  to  Capernaum,  his 
sisters  are  not.  Maiy  the  wife  of  Cleopas,  and  her  husband, 
might  possibly  be  inhabitants  of  Nazareth  :  the  latter  in 
particular,  if  he  was  a  kinsman  of  Joseph,  might  even  be  a 
Dative  of  it.  His  wife,  on  the  contrary,  before  her  marriage 
vith  him,  might  have  been  a  native,  or  an  inhabitant,  of 
Cana ;  and  that  might  be  the  reason  why,  though  Cleopas 
lired  at  Nazareth,  their  marriage  was  celebrated  there.  It 
was  the  custom  of  the  Jews  to  celebrate  a  marriage  among, 
and  with,  rather  the  friends  of  the  female,  than  those  of  the 
male. 
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DISSERTATION  IV. 
On  the  visit  of  the  Magi. 

yJF  the  questions  connected  ¥rith  this  visit,  and  properly 
concerning  a  Harmony — ^the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the 
star — and  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Magi — ^the  latter  is 
to  be  determined  principally  by  the  help  of  the  former:  with 
respect  to  which,  it  is  possible  to  estaUish  a  maximum — that 
is,  to  shew  before  what  time  the  star  could  not  have  appear- 
ed— ^if  not  a  minimum ;  or  the  very  time  when  it  actually 
appeared.     In  order  to  this,  we  must  reason  as  follows. 

When  the  Magi  were  come  to  Jerusalem,  Herod,  having 
privately  sent  for  them,  ^x^'/Sooo-f  xag  avr&v  roy  yj^^w  tw 
^euvofjiivw  iiffripof^;  the  answer  to  which  enquiry  would 
ascertain  this  time,  or  shew  how  long  before  their  arrival 
the  star  had  first  been  seen.  Upon  this  information  he  pro- 
ceeded in  limiting  the  age  of  the  children  :  it  was,  narei  rov 
yfivov  w  ^Kplfiwcrt  irapei  r&v  Maywv^.  The  age  of  the  chil- 
dren, therefore,  had  a  certain  relation  to  what  we  may  call 
the  age  of  the  star;  and,  if  the  former  could  once  be  deter- 
mined in  either  of  its  extreme  limits,  the  latter  would  so  far 
be  determined  also. 

St.  Matthew  has  defined  this  age  by  axo  Sin-ou^  xa)  xarm- 
ripoo^.  The  order  was  Umited  to  children  of  two  years  old 
and  under;  that  is,  it  was  Umited  at  one  extreme,  but  not 
at  the  other;  a  child  above  two  years  old  would  be  ex- 
empted from  it,  a  child  of  two  years  old,  or  of  any  age  less 
than  that,  would  be  included  in  it.  Now  it  was  a  maxim 
among  the  Jews,  that  the  son  of  a  day  was  the  son  of  a 
year :  Unus  dies  in  anno  habetur  pro  anno  integro.  The 
age  of  puberty  is  reckoned  in  a  male,  at  thirteen  years  and 
a  day,  and  in  a  female,  at  twelve  years  and  a  day^:  a  ram, 
or  any  other  animal,  was  considered  bimuSj  or  two  years 

•  Mattii.  7.        ^  Ibid.  16.  «  ii.  16.  •>  Maim.  De  Best  ConBec. 

Mutat.  Annot.  i.  8. 
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old|  which  was  one  year  and  thirty  days  old,  or  thirteen 
months  old  in  all<^.  On  this  principle  a  child  of  thirteen 
months  old  would  answer  to  the  limit  earo  ^tirovs^  as  well  as 
a  diild  of  full  two  years.  And  when  it  is  con^dered  that 
the  phrase  enrh  hirovg  is  used  here,  to  fix  the  b^inninff  of  a 
scale  of  descent,  and  as  understood  in  its  most  general,  or 
in  its' moat  particular  sense,  would  vary  at  least  to  the  ex- 
tent of  ten  months,  it  will  appear  only  reasonable  to  con- 
dude  that  the  first  age  which,  in  the  popular  mode  of 
reckoning,  would  correspond  to  the  limit  prescribed,  must 
have  been  the  age  primarily  and  properly  intended.  Now 
this  would  be  the  age  of  thirteen  months.  Nor  is  the  testi- 
mony of  Macrobius,  while  it  confirms  the  material  fact,  at 
variance  ¥rith  such  a  limitation.  Cum  audisset  (Augustus) 
inter  pueros,  quos  in  Syria  Herodes,  rex  Judaeorum,  intra 
Inmatum  jussit  interfici,  filium  quoque  ejus  occisum,  ait, 
Hdius  est  Herodis  porcum  esse  (rov  uv)  quam  filium  ^  (rov 
okw.)  This  expresrion,  intra  bimatum,  is  exactly  equivalent 
to  St.  Matthew^s  caro  hirov^  xa)  xareortpco. 

If,  then,  the  order  respecting  the  children  was  strictly 
framed  in  accordance  to  the  information  obtained  about  the 
age  of  the  star,  the  utmost  limit  of  the  age  oi  the  one  is 
the  utmost  limit  of  the  age  of  the  other ;  that  is,  if  thirteen 
nK»ths  was  the  utmost  limit  of  the  age  of  the  children,  the 
star  could  not  have  appeared  more  than  thirteen  months 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Magi,  though  it  might  have  ap- 
peared less. 

The  quarter  whence  the  Magi  came  is  not  specified,  ex- 
cept in  general  terms,  as  somewhere  in  the  east.  Justin 
Martyr  and  Tertullian  suppose  it  to  have  been  Arabia ;  but 
more,  as  it  will  appear  on  referring  to  the  passages  which 
contain  this  opinions,  to  shew  the  fulfilment  of  an  all^;ed 
prophecy,  than  from  any  certain  knowledge  of  the  fact. 
From  the  time  of  Zoroaster  downwards  to  the  age  of 
Christianity  itself,  the  parts  beyond  the  Euphrates — Persia, 

•  DtnL  Sacrif.  i.  14.  '  Saturn,  ii.  4.  ■  Just.  Mmrt.  Dial.  304. 

5.  TertoU.  Oper.  I.  a  17.  488. 
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Bactria,  or  Parthia — ^had  always  been  the  chief  seats  of  the 
Magian  philosophy. 

Tijv  fJLiv  ouy  aXijd^  MaytK^Vy  ^imxijv  ^iffTi}fti)V  outf'ay,  ^  rot 
p&r§aof  ipya  rpavwrigeuf  favraa-leus  auyit^irat^  ctfjiv^v  xei  ««^i- 
/uu^i)Toy  loxowrav  ilveuy  oux  iSicorai  fiivov,  iXKx  xa)  fiaffiXtii^  xa) 
fiacrtXiew  ol  yAyiaroiy  xcii  fjMXicrd*  ol  Tlf^o-oov,  huTOvovcw  ouroi;,  cScrr 
oviiva  ^etffh  M  fieun\lmf  irapetkufiiivM  huvotf/nv  vap*  oArol^y  f i  fuy 
Tpirtpov  rou  Moycov  yhoui  xixonn^xof  rtiy^avoi^. 

That  the  Magi  in  the  present  instance  came,  accord- 
ingly, from  those  re^ns,  which  are  as  much  to  the  east  of 
Judaea,  as  Arabia,  has  been  uniformly  the  tradition  of  the 
Church i.  Theophylact,  in  foco,  observes  upon  the  star; 
*A?iKoi  xei  iaro  roD  fiopilou  fJi^ipous^  Z  Itfn  r^;  Tlfpo-iSo;,  t\s  to  yo- 
Tiov  Ixiyf iTo.  But,  if  this  was  the  case,  the  l^^h  of  their 
journey,  or  the  time  for  which  they  would  be  on  the  road, 
may  presumptively  be  determined. 

I.  By  Herodotus,  a  day^s  journey  on  foot  is  computed 
at  150  stades,  and  the  distance  from  Sardis  to  Susa,  as 
exactly  a  three  months' journey  J^. 

II.  Xenophon  makes  the  distance  from  Ephesus,  to  Cu- 
naxa  in  the  plain  of  Babylon,  a  distance  of  5S5  parasangs, 
which,  on  the  usual  computation  of  thirty  stades  to  a  para- 
sang,  and  160  stades,  as  according  to  Herodotus,  to  a  day's 
journey,  is  a  journey  of  107  days,  or  three  months,  and 
seventeen  days  at  least  ^. 

III.  The  march  from  Tarsus  in  Cilicia  to  Bactiia  is 
computed,  in  Diodorus  Siculus,  at  four  months  for  an 
army™. 

IV.  The  Jews,  from  beyond  the  Euphrates,  in  their 
annual  visits  to  Jerusalem,  had  SuajSorouf,  xaii  arpi^lsy  ^ 
anivuToug^  Hois  ^tpatoMeu  ". 

V.  "Hill  U  T»yff,  says  Josephus,  xa\  rSa/$  iniip  Euppmiv  ftf- 
MDoy  oSoy  TtO'tripm  iXJUmn^^. 

^  Philo  Jud.  De  Leg,  Spec.  79a.  Vide  also,  Quod  omnis  probus  liber.  876. 
'£v  nifratf  fuf  ri  Maytn  ».  r.  X.  Plin.  H.  N.  xxz.  I.  Origen.  contra  Gels.  1.19. 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  I.  357.  *  Oem.  Alex.  Strom.  L  359. 

Irenaw.  Ui.  213.  iii.  XTiii.  240.  Chrys.  ii.  37.  ■>  v.  53.  ^  Antb.  ii. 

3.  6.        "*  xiy.  20.        ■  Phil,  de  Legatione.  1023.        •  Ant  Jad.  iii.  zf.  3. 
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VI.  Tiridates,  when  he  came  to  Rome,  A.  U.  819.  in 
the  reign  of  Nero^  to  receive  the  investiture  of  Armenia, 
had  been  nine  months  previously  on  the  road  P.  Five  of 
these  might  be  taken  up  in  travelling  to  Italy  from  Asia 
Minora:  the  preceding  four,  therefore,  had  been  taken  up 
io  arriving  in  Asia  from  Parthia. 

VII.  Nehemiah  set  out  from  Susa  in  the  month  Nisan ; 
and  in  three  days^  time  after  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  he 
began  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls,  which  he  had  finished  in 
fifty-two  days  after,  by  the  twenty-fifth  of  Elul,  the  sixth 
month  in  the  sacred  year^  Consequently  he  could  not 
have  been  less  than  three  months,  and,  probably  was  as 
much  as  four,  in  travelling  to  Jerusalem  *. 

*  I  think  it  of  so  much  importance  to  establish  the  positions, 
respecting  the  days  of  the  week,  and  other  points,  formerly  dis- 
CDised  in  the  tenth  Dissertation,  and  its  Appendix,  volume  i.  that 
wbate?er  opportunity  for  this  purpose  the  course  of  the  subject 
may  present  ought  not  to  be  let  slip.  The  allusion  to  the  mis- 
sion of  Nehemiah  furnishes  me  with  one  among  others,  of  which 
I  shall  anul  myself  accordingly. 

The  year  of  the  mission  of  Nehemiah  I  assume  as  B.  C.  444. 
Io  the  year  after  that,  B.  C.  443.  according  to  Pingr^,  the  moon 
was  eclipsed  for  the  meridian  of  Jerusalem,  April  4.  7.  57.  in  the 
erening.  Add  to  this  time  ten  days,  twenty-one  hours  of  mean 
time;  and  B.  C.  444.  the  moon  must  have  been  at  the  full,  April 
15.  4,  57.  in  the  evening.  Let  this  date  coincide  in  that  year 
with  the  fifteenth  of  the  Jewish  Nisan. 

Between  April  15.  B.C.  444.  inclusive,  and  April  15.  A.D.  i. 
excbitre,  the  interval  of  time,  estimated  by  tropical  days  and 
nights,  amounts  to  163, 1 67  days,  fourteen  hours  -,  or  23, 166  weeks, 
and  what  may  be  considered  six  days  of  another  week. 

Now  A.D.  I.  the  tables  exhibit  April  15.  on  Friday;  which  I 
should  consider  to  be  on  Sunday.  And  this  would  be  the  case,  if 
B.C.  444.  April  15.  bad  been  Monday :  for  then  A.  D.  i.  April  9. 
would  be  Monday,  and  April  15.  Sunday.  I  assume,  then,  that 
B.  C.  444.  Nisan  15.  coincided  with  Monday. 

Nehemiah  vi.  1 5.  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  was  finished  in  fifty- 

9  Dk>.  Iztii.  2.  I.  *i  Herod,  viii.  51.  '  Neh.  11.  i.  ii.  11.  vi.  15. 
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VIII,  Upon  thejirst  day  of  the  ^rst  month,  says  the 
book  of  Ezra,  began  he  to  go  up  from  Babylon,  and  on 
the^rj^  day  of  the ^^fih  month,  came  he  to  Jerusalem <. 

IX.  The  temple  was  destroyed  at  Jerusalem  on  the 
seventh  day  of  the  fifth  month;  and  Ezekiel  heard  of  its 
destruction  in  the  land  of  Chaldea,  from  one  who  had 
escaped,  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  tenth  months 

If  the  Magi,  then,  came  from  this  part  of  the  east,  they 
would  be  four  months  on  the  road ;  and,  therefore,  if  the 

two  days,  od  Elul  25.  If  so,  it  was  begun  upon  Ab  3 :  for  from 
Ab  2.  exclusive  to  Elul  25.  inchuwe,  the  interval  is  just  fifty-two. 

Now,  from  Nisan  15.  exclusive  to  Ab  2.  inclusive  there  would 
be  105  days,  or  fifteen  weeks;  whence  if  Nisan  15.  was  a  Mon- 
day, Ab  3.  was  a  Tuesday;  and  if  the  walls  were  b^^n  on  the 
third  of  Ab,  they  were  b^un  00  a  Tuesday.  But,  ii.  11.  Nehe- 
iiiiah  wedted,  after  his  arrival,  three  days,  before  he  began  them. 
This  may  imply  that  he  arrived  on  the  Friday,  and  began  the  work 
on  the  Tuesday  following;  for,  then,  he  would  wait  only  three 
days,  though  three  days  exactly,  between.  Moreover  if  the  walls 
were  completed  in  fifty-two  days,  or  seven  weeks*  and  three  days* 
time,  the  last  of  the  number,  Elul  25.  would  be  a  Thursday,  be- 
cause the  first,  Ab  3.  was  a  Tuesday. 

On  the  same  principle  the  first  of  Tisri,  viii.  2.  would  be  a 
Wednesday;  and  therefore  the  twenty-fourth  would  be  a  Friday. 
Now  this  day  was  a/(7«t,.ix.  i.  and  as  it  would  seem  fit>m  z.  31. 
it  was  also  some  day  not  long  .before  the  sabbath.  One  of  the 
ordinary  fast  days  among  the  later  Jews  is  said  to  have  been  the 
Thursday;  but  this  fast  was  manifestly  an  extraordinary  one — and 
we  may  collect,  perhaps,  from  ix.  r.  2.  3.  that  it  was  very  proba- 
bly a  Friday.  For,  as  the  reading  of  the  law  took  up  one  fourth 
part  of  the  day,  and  confession  took  up  another,  then  whether  this 
ceremony  began  at  the  first  hour  of  the  day,  or  at  the  third,  it 
lasted  in  either  case  six  hours,  but  no  more — and  it  broke  off 
either  at  the  sixth  hour,  or  at  the  ninth.  The  prayer,  and  the 
sealing  of  the  covenant,  appear  to  have  followed  directly  after,  and 
concluded  the  whole — all,  as  we  may  conjecture,  just  before  the 
arrival  of  the  sabbath. 

•  Ezra  vii.  9.  *  2  Kings  xxv.  8.  Easek.  1.3.  xxxiii.  21.  22,  zztv.  31 — 
27.    Zecbar  viii.  19. 
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star  had  appeared  thirteen  nuxithB  before  tliey  arrived  at 
Jenuakm,  it  had  appeared  nine  months  before  they  set  out. 
Hoice,  if  they  set  out  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ, 
the  star  must  have  appeared  at  his  incarnation. 

They  came  to  Judaea  in  consequence  of  the  appearance 
rf  die  star — where  is  the  King  of  the  Jews  ?  for  we  saw 
his  star,  and  are  come.  They  came  thither,  after  his  birth — 
where  is  the  King  who  is  bom  ?  for  we  are  come  to  worship 
him.  Now  the  star  must  needs  have  appeared,  for  the  first 
time  at  least,  either  at,  or  before,  or  after,  the  nativity  of 
Christ.  If  it  appeared  at^  or  after — ^the  age  of  the  Christ, 
at  the  time  of  their  arrival,  could  not  have  been  less  than 
thirteen  months;  a  Ancluaon  which  would  involve  the 
Gospel  Chronology  in  insuperable  difficulties.  But  if  it 
appeared  befiwe  the  nativity,  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
might  not  have  appeared  at  the  incarnation.  The  idea  of 
an  eariy  appearance  is  nothing  new,  but  as  old  as  the  time 
of  Chrysostomii — and,  in  fact,  seems  to  have  been  the  tra- 
ditionary o[nnion  of  the  Church.  'O  ydp  aor^p,  irpo  tou  yiwt^ 
fijvai  rw  Kt/^ioy,  kfeani  roi;  Mffyoi;.  '£vf)  yeip  j/xfXAov  itoXitv 
afoAMrxffiv  XP^^  xarei  ri^  6Soiiropiav,  hot  touto  wpi  voA>.ou  kfcani 
0  aoT9^,  cp;  i»  irpo<rxvin}(rflO<riy  auriv  tri  tv  roi;  O'wapyivot^  Svra^. 

I  consider  it  unnecessary  to  enter  on  the  question  what 
the  star  itself  might  be.  It  was  manifestly  something  pre- 
ternatural, and  yet  might  be  truly  a  luminous  appearance, 
in  the  form  of  a  star.  But,  whatsoever  it  was,  we  can 
scarcely  doubt  whether  the  Magi  were  aware  of  its  meaning; 
and  still  less,  if  it  was  really  a  luminous  phenomenon,  re. 
sembling  a  star,  whether  they  could  have  divined  its  mean- 
ing for  themselves.  A  star,  it  is  true,  in  the  symbolical 
language  of  eastern  mythology,  and  even  in  the  symbolical 
language  of  prophecy  %  might  be  the  emblem  of  a  God ; 
these  Magi  also,  though  it  is  clear  they  could  not  have  been 
Jews^  might  yet  have  been  acquainted  with  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,  and  parties  in  the  general  expectation  of  the 
Messias,  which  at  this  period  had  been  diffused  over  the 

*  Oper.  ii.  45.  *  Theophyl.  Comm.  in  loc.  *  Niitnb.  %xir.  1 7. 
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East.  This^  however,  must  always  be  an  unoertain  point ; 
though  Origen^  supposes  them  possessed  of  the  prophedes 
of  Balaam^  and  Theophylact  goes  even  further  than  that: 
AfyotM'i  rouTOvs  rouf  Miyw^  rou  Bakae^it,  &iroyivous  theu  rou 
(MVTMao^'  ivporrai  Bf  rhv  hxilwu  XF^f^^f  ^^'  avartXf i  ourrpov  f( 
'loexojS*  yo^flu  ri  xmrei  Xpurriv  (utHrr^tWy  xui  ha  rouro  eXfeiv, 
(eXovra;  ISfTv  ri  rt;(tcyy*  From  ^A^r  part  in  the  transacUon, 
it  seems  much  more  clear  that  they  acted  throughout  as  in- 
struments* They  knew,  from  some  assurance  or  other,  be- 
fore their  arrival^  that  the  Christ  had  actually  been  bom, 
but  they  did  not  know  where :  they  came  to  Jerusalem,  in 
the  expectation  of  finding,  or  of  hearing  of,  him  there;  but 
they  did  not  go  to  Bethlehem,  until  they  were  sent.  They 
came,  therefore,  with  a  full  conviction  of  the  fact  of  the 
Inrth  of  the  Messias  in  general,  but  with  an  entire  ignorance, 
as  yet,  of  all  its  circumstances.  It  is  most  reasonable,  then, 
to  conclude,  that  they  were  directed  throughout  by  an  ex- 
press command  from  God :  nor  is  a  spedal  revelation  more 
incompatible  with  the  beginning,  than  with  the  course,  of 
the  same  transaction.  They  were  supematurally  assisted  in 
their  researches  after  the  Christ,  and  they  were  supematu* 
rally  admonished  what  to  do  when  they  had  found  him :  it 
is  not  less  credible  that  they  were  supematurally  instructed 
in  the  meaning  of  the  star  at  first.  In  this  case,  though  it 
had  appeared  at  the  Incarnation,  they  would  not  set  out 
until  the  birth. 

But  the  truth  appears  to  me  to  be  this.  The  star,  which 
had  been  seen  first  at  the  Incarnation,  was  seen  again  at  the 
birth,  of  Christ;  in  the  former  instance  to  announce  the  be- 
ginning of  this  great  mystery,  in  the  latter  to  announce  its 
consummation  ;  the  one,  consequently,  thirteen  months,  the 
other,  four,  before  the  time  of  their  arrival  at  Jerusalem. 
No  supposition  is  better  adapted  to  explain  the  peculiarity 
of  Herod^s  order,  why  the  age  of  the  children  was  not  to 
exceed  thirteen  months,  but  might  be  any  thing  below  that 
He  enquired  about  the  age  of  the  star  solely  with  a  view  to 

>  Cootra  Cels.  T.  46.  t  Comm.  in  loc. 
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the  age  of  the  Christ ;  and  if  the  star  had  appeared  once 
thirteen  months,  and  a  second  time  four  months,  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Magi,  he  would  not  be  able  to  determine 
which  intimated  the  real  age  of  the  Christ ;  and,  therefore, 
by  way  of  precaution,  and  little  solicitous  how  many  more 
innocent  victims  might  be  sacrificed  to  his  cruel  policy,  he 
would  naturally  so  frame  his  order  as  to  take  in  children  of 
^^ry  '^  beginning  from  thirteen  months  old,  indiscrimi- 
nately. 

Every  spedal  dispensation  of  Providence  must  have  a 
special  purpose  in  view,  and  that,  an  adequate  and  satisfac- 
tory purpose.     In  this  visit  and  adoration  of  the  Magi,  the 
unanimous  concurrence  of  the  Christian  world  has  long 
fiinoe  discovered  the  first  distinct  intimation  of  that  great 
mystery  or  secret,  the  communication  of  Gospel  privileges 
to  the  Gentiles.    Regarded  in  this  point  of  view,  the  advent 
of  these  strangers  from  the  East  becomes  wonderfully  en- 
nobled; they  ere  no  longer  simple  individuals,  but  the  first 
fruits  of  the  Grentile  Church ;  the  manifestation  of  Christ 
to  them  is  the  manifestation  of  a  Redeemer ;  the  adoration 
which  they  pay  him  is  not  mere  homage,  but  religious  wor- 
ship.   Nor  is  it  less  observable,  that  in  all  their  leading 
steps,  the  economy  of  divine  grace  with  respect  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  the  economy  of  the  same  grace  with  respect  to 
the  Jews,  run  parallel  tc^ther.     An  angel  announces  the 
Incarnation  to  the  Virgin,  and  a  star,  whose  message  is  as 
intelligible  as  that  of  an  angel,  announces  it  to  the  Gentiles: 
a  similar  angelic  vision  apprizes  the  shepherds,  and  a  second 
appearance  of  the  star  apprizes  the  Magi,  of  the  birth  of 
the  Christ :  he  is  presented  in  the  temple,  and  so  far  mani- 
fested to  the  Jews  first;   but  he  is  made  known  to  the 
Magi,  and  so  far  revealed  to  the  Gentiles  also,  directly 
after:  he  is  preached. to  the  Jews,  for  a  certmn  time,  by  his 
Apostles,  exclusively;  at  the  end  of  this  time  he  is  preached 
also  to  the  Gentiles ;  until  at  last,  when  every  distinction 
had  been  levelled,  both  the  Jew  and  the  Gentile  are  made 
one,  in  the  unity  of  a  common  faith  in  Christ. 
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I  shall  conclude,  then,  with  one  more  remark.  The  case 
of  Ezra,  in  particular,  among  the  other  instances  dted 
above,  proves  it  to  have  been  possible  that  a  person,  setting 
out  from  the  parts  beyond  the  Euphrates,  on  a  certain  day 
in  the^r^^  month,  might  arrive  at  Jerusalem  exactly  on 
the  same  day  in  xhejifih  month,  of  the  Jewish  year.  Hence 
if  the  Magi  set  out  on  the  tenth  of  Nisan,  A.  U.  750.  they 
might  arrive  in  Jerusalem  on  the  tenth  of  Lous,  or  Ab,  the 
fifth  month,  afterwards.  The  tenth  of  Nisan,  in  that  year, 
as  I  have  abundantly  proved  elsewhere',  coincided  with 
April  6;  and,  consequently,  the  tenth  of  Ab  would  onncide 
with  August  %  April  6.  in  that  year,  was  a  Sunday,  and 
August  2.  was  a  Saturday.  We  may  consider  it  probable, 
that  in  one  week^s  time  after  this,  consequently  about  Au- 
gust 9.  or  10.  the  holy  family  would  set  out  for  Egypt ; 
where  they  would,  perhaps,  arrive  at  the  place  of  their 
abode,  August  25.  or  26.  From  this  time  to  March  31. 
the  date  of  the  next  Passover,  the  included  term  of  days  is 
as  nearly  as  possible  215  in  all.  Vide  vol.  i.  Disserta- 
tion X.  page  338. 339.  note. 

*  VoJ.i.  Dis«.x. 
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DISSERTATION  V. 
On  the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist. 

\jP  the  two  questions,  which  naturally  belong  to  the  con- 
sideration  of  this  subject,  first,  the  question  of  the  entire 
duration  of  the  ministry  of  John — and  secondly,  that  of  the 
order  or  distribution  of  its  parts — the  former  has  been  in  a 
great  measure  anticipated.  The  entire  duration  of  the  min- 
istiy  of  John  was  necessarily  comprehended  between  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles,  when  we  supposed  it  to  have  begun, 
and  the  day  of  his  imprisonment — ^both  in  the  thirteenth 
year  of  Tiberius  Caesar. 

The  precise  day  of  the  imprisonment  of  the  Baptist  may 
jusdy  be  regarded  as  unknown,  and  as  likely  always  to  be 
90 ;  yet  we  have  seen  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  it 
must  have  fallen  out  sometime  before  the  midsummer  of 
A.U.  780.  in  the  last  half  of  Tiberius'  thirteenth  & ;  and  it 
may  be  shewn  hereafter^  that,  whensoever  it  fell^  it  fell  on 
some  day  between  the  Passover,  John  ii.  18.  and  the  feast 
of  Pentecost,  next  after  that ;  which  being  the  case,  even 
the  day  itself  may  not  improbably  be  conjectured. 

The  ministry  of  John  being  entirely  preparatory  to  the 
ministry  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  close  of  the  one  is  either  vir- 
tually or  actually  the  commencement  of  the  other;  and, 
conversely,  the  commencement  of  the  one  determines  either 
virtually  or  actually  the  close  of  the  other.  Now  the  min- 
istry of  Jesus  Christ  had  a  twofold  commencement — once  in 
Judaea,  at  the  Passover,  John  ii.  IS.  before  the  imprison- 
ment of  John,  and  again  in  Galilee,  after  it ;  at  the  former 
of  which  the  ministry  of  John  was  over  virtually,  and  at 
the  latter,  it  was  over  actually.  Answerable  to  this  twofold 
beginning,  the  ministry  of  Christ  had  a  twofold  conclusion 

*  Vol.  i.  Diss.  viii.  Appendix.  ^  Dissert,  tii. 
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also — one,  at  the  Passover  in  the  sixteenth  of  l^berius, 
when  he  su£fered — and  another,  on  the  day  of  the  ascension, 
before  which  he  was  not  finally  removed  into  heaven.  The 
interval  between  these  two,  which  was  a  period  of  forty-one 
days,  was  similarly  employed,  according  to  St.  Luke,  with 
the  whole  course  of  his  ministry  preceding ;  viz.  in  shewing 
himself  to  the  Apostles,  and  telling  them  of  the  things  which 
concerned  the  kingdom  of  God<^:  and,  consequently,  though 
the  personal  ministry  of  Christ,  after  his  death  and  resur- 
rection, until  his  reception  into  heaven,  might  be  strictly 
confined  to  his  own  disciples^  and  no  longer  transacted  in 
public,  yet,  as  regards  this  one  particular,  the  preparation 
for  the  future  dispensation  of  the  Gospel,  which  had  always 
been  its  object  before — it  must  be  considered  as  the  same  m 
kind  still. 

Between  the  first  beginning  and  the  first  termination  of 
his  ministry,  there  was  an  interval  of  exactly  three  years— 
and  between  the  second  beginning  and  the  second  termina- 
tion, if  they  both  coincided  with  ascen^on-day,  there  would 
be  the  same.  Now  this  duration  of  the  ministry  of  Christ, 
from  whatever  point  of  time  we  deduce  its  commencement, 
seems  to  have  been  a  necessary  consequence,  in  order  to  the 
fulfilment  of  prophecy.  If,  then,  it  was  finally  and  pro- 
perly closed  on  the  day  of  the  ascension,  in  the  sixteenth  of 
Hberius,  A.  U.  788.  we  may  infer  that  it  finally  and  pro- 
perly began  at  the  same  time,  in  his  thirteenth,  A.  U.  780. 
But  it  did  not  finally  and  properly  begin,  except  after  the 
imprisonment  of  John.  I  advance  it,  therefore,  as  a  probable 
conjecture,  that  the  day  of  the  imprisonment  of  John,  A.  U. 
780.  was  the  same  day  in  that  year,  on  which  our  Saviour 
ascended  into  heaven  three  years  after,  A.  U.  783.  This  is, 
in  each  case,  about  the  forty-first  day  from  the  fourteenth 
of  the  Jewish  Nisan.  The  entire  duration  of  his  ministry 
must  be  determined  accordingly  ;>  and  if  we  date  its  com- 
mencement from  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  preceding,  it 
would  occupy  about  seven  months  in  all.  On  this  point, 
however,  something  more  will  be  said  hereafter. 

« Acts  i.  3. 
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The  second  question^  or  that  which  concerns  the  order 
and  distribution  of  the  parts  of  the  ministry  of  John,  sup- 
poses the  whole  to  have  been  directed  to  more  than  one 
purpose — and  the  separate  discharge  of  its  functions  in  ge- 
neral to  have  begun  at  different  periods:  and  as  this  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  the  truth  of  the  case,  I  shall  enter  upon 
its  con^deration  somewhat  at  large. 

With  this  view  I  observe  that,  if  the  ministry  of  John 
the  Baptist  was  really  subservient  to  distinct  offices,  both 
what  these  were,  and  in  what  they  differed  from  each  other, 
is  presumptively  to  be  collected  from  what  the  accounts  of 
this  ministry  describe  him  to  have  done ;  and  the  presump- 
tioD  is  so  far  confirmed  by  the  matter  of  fact,  that,  little  as 
each  of  the  Evangelists  in  particular  has  recorded  of  it,  that 
little  is  substantially  the  same  in  all,  and  furnishes  the  evi- 
dence of  more  than  one  effect,  and,  consequently,  of  more 
than  one  purpose,  of  his  mission;  which,  whether  they  could 
be  discharged  at  the  same  time,  or  not,  were  manifestly 
disUDCt  in  kind. 

I.  One,  and  the  first,  character,  upon  the  public  assump- 
tion of  his  ministerial  ofiice,  in  which  they  represent  him,  is 
the  character  of  a  xijpvf  roG  tvayyiXlov;  that  is,  of  a  herald, 
cnr  proclaimer,  of  the  tidings  of  the  kingdom,  accompanied 
by  the  conditions  of  faith,  that  is,  belief  in  the  tidings,  and 
of  repentance,  or  reform  of  life,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
belief.  In  those  days  cometh  John  the  Baptist,  xijpJo-o-cov, 
proclaiming,  in  the  wilderness  of  Judaea,  and  saying.  Re- 
pent ye ;  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.  Matt. 
iiL  1.  2. 

II.  His  next  character  is  the  character  of  a  baptizer. 
Then  began  to  go  forth  unto  him  Jerusalem,  and  all  the 
land  of  Judaea,  and  all  the  country  round  about  the  Jordan, 
and  were  bapdzed  by  him  in  the  Jordan,  confessing  their 
sins.    Matt.  iii.  6.  6. 

III.  Another,  and  a  third,  character  is  that  of  a  teacher 
of  morals,  as  well  as  of  a  preacher  of  the  kingdom:  nor  is  it 
any  objection  that  his  moral  instructions  are  represented  as 
(x>nveyed  not  in  long  or  set  discourses,  but  in  short  and  fa- 
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mOiar  rules  of  duty,  applicable  to  the  parties  addressed,  and 
easily  retained  in  mind.     Luke  iii.  10—14. 

IV.  A  fourth,  and  the  last,  character  is  that  of  a  har- 
binger of  the  Messias,  or  of  one  commissioned  to  bear  ex- 
press testimony  to  the  approaching  advent  of  the  Christ. 
And  he  proclaimed,  (Ixijpvfe,)  saying,  There  is  coming  after 
me  He  who  is  mightier  than  I ;  the  thong  of  whose  shoes  I 
am  not  worthy  to  stoop  and  unloose.  I,  indeed,  have  bap- 
tized you  in  water,  but  he  shall  baptize  you  in  the  Holy 
Ghost.     Mark  i.  7.  8. 

Besides  these  characters  we  meet  with  no  more;  and  of 
these,  the  first  and  the  last  alone  are  really  distinct ;  the  in- 
termediate two  are  not  so  much  different  from,  as  natural 
consequences  of,  the  "first.  The  character  of  a  preacher  of 
repentance  could  not  fail  to  include  the  character  of  a  moral 
teacher  also;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom,  as  preached 
by  John,  being  accompanied  by  the  requisition  of  repent- 
ance, grounded  upon  faith  in  the  approach  of  this  kingdom, 
baptism  was  administered  as  the  sign  and  seal  of  both.  For 
the  baptism  of  John  was  invariably  either  preceded,  or  at- 
tended, by  the  confession  of  sins ;  whence,  it  is  manifest,  it 
was  designed  to  attest  and  confirm  the  sincerity  of  the  re- 
ceiver's professing  his  belief  in  the  prediction  of  the  ap- 
proaching kingdom,  and,  in  the  assurance  of  that  belief,  of 
the  truth  of  his  purpose  to  lead  a  new  life. 

The  administration  of  baptism,  then,  without  any  r^ard 
to  the  use  of  this  rite  among  the  Jews,  in  the  admission  of 
proselytes,  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  office  of  John — whe^ 
ther  as  a  prophet  of  the  kingdom,  or  as  a  teacher  of  mo- 
rality— ^in  which  might  be  supposed  comprehended  the  sum 
and  effect  of  his  ministry  as  both.  The  reception  of  bap- 
tism at  his  hands  was  the  last  and  most  decisive  step,  to  de- 

^  clare  the  faith  of  the  recipient  in  both  the  message  and  the 
authority  of  John.  Hence  it  is  that  the  final  end  of  his 
mission,  so  far  as  these  objects  were  contemplated  by  it, 
might  be  fitly  described  as  simply  and  solely  to  baptize: 
that'  his  ministry,  regarded  in  the  complex,  might  be  called 

his  baptism  ;  that  his  personal  denomination,  both  in  the 
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Gospels,  and  out  of  them,  was  John  6  BoemnrT^s — John  the 
haptixer — that  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  have  each  concisely 
expressed  both  his  first,  and'  his  second,  office,  in  this  one 
description,  that  John  came,  preaching  or  proclaiming  the 
bqidsm  of  repentance,  unto  remission  of  sins — and  that  St. 
Paul,  in  the  synagogue  of  Pisidian  Antioch,  employs  the 
same  language :  John  having  proclidmed,  before  the  face  of 
his  entrance,  baptism  of  repentance  to  all  the  people<^. 

Now  the  character,  in  which  the  Baptist  would  first  ap- 
pear, it  is  presumptively  certain,  would  be  his  true  and  his 
proper  character;  a  character  which,  whatever  other  he 
might  also  combine  with  it  afterwards,  he  could  never 
thenceforward  lose,  but  must  have  retained  to  the  last. 
This  character  was  the  character  of  an  herald  of  the  king- 
dxan :  and  the  same  character,  it  may  be  shewn,  is  the  cha- 
racter subsequently  assumed  by  our  Saviour.  'Avo  rore, 
says  St.  Matthew,  that  is,  from  the  time  of  the  return  into 
Galilee  after  the  imprisonment  of  John,  and  the  choice  of 
Capernaum  as  the  place  of  our  Lord'^s  abode,  ^p^ctro  'Iijaou; 
xi)puo-(reiy,  xoA  Xfyfiv  Mcravoeirs'  ^yyixf  yitp  ij  ^otxriXila  t&v 
4u§ayB0yC. 

Jt  was  in  this  identical  form  of  words,  that  he  set  forth 
and  describeyl  just  before  the  office  and  ministry  of  John  : 
Repent  ye,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand,  was  his 
account  of  the  ministry  of  John  ;  Repent  ye,  for  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  at  hand,  is  his  account  of  the  ministry  of 
Christ.  It  is  the  same  character  of  the  heralds  or  pro- 
cl^umers  of  the  gospel-tidings,  in  which  he  exhibits  both ;  it 
is  the  same  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  as  still  future,  or  not 
yet  come,  which  he  makes  to  be  announced  by  both ;  it  is 
the  same  practical  inference  of  the  necessity  of  repentance, 
and  reformation  of  life,  as  grounded  upon  the  futurity,  and 
the  belief  in  the  futurity,  of  this  kingdom,  which  he  shews 
to  have  been  inculcated  by  both.  If  these  words,  then, 
were  a  correct  description  of  the  ministry  of  John,  they 
must  be  a  correct  description  of  the  ministry  of  Christ;  and 

'  Actsxiii.  24.  'iv.  17. 
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if  they  are  a  correct  description  of  the  miDistry  of  either, 
the  ministry  of  the  other  was  so  far  the  same.  It  is  impos- 
sible that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  should  mean  one  thing,  as 
the  subject  of  the  preaching  of  John,  and  another,  as  the 
subject  of  the  preaching  of  Christ ;  or  that  the  part  and 
character  of  a  herald,  in  relation  to  it,*  as  supported  by 
John,  should  not  agree  with  the  same  part  and  character, 
in  relation  to  it,  as  supported  by  Christ.  We  might  as 
well  contend  that  the  doctrine  of  repentance,  and  of  amend- 
ment of  life,  as  grounded  upon  it  by  the  one,  was  a  different 
thing  from  the  same  doctrine,  as  grounded  upon  it  by  the 
other.  Nor  would  it  be  less  absurd  to  maintain  that,  if  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  means  the  same  thing,  as  the  subject  of 
the  preaching  of  either,  it  was  future,  or  not  yet  revealed, 
in  the  time  of  John,  but  present,  or  actually  manifested,  in 
the  time  of  Christ;  and  not  that  it  was  equally  future, 
though  shortly  to  be  really  disclosed,  at  the  time  of  the 
ministry  of  both. 

Now  that,  in  these  words,  St.  Matthew  has  given  us  a  cor- 
rect and  faithful,  however  concise  a,  description  of  the 
office  and  ministry  of  Christ,  is  to  be  inferred  not  merely 
from  his  authority,  who  having  been  a  Disciple,  and  an 
Apostle,  of  Christ,  and  constantly  in  attendance  upon  him, 
could  not  be  ignorant  in  what  his  ministry  had  consisted, 
or  how  he  had  been  employed  from  the  first — but  also  from 
the  testimony  of  the  other  Evangelists,  and  from  certain 
facts  which,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  transpired  in  die 
course  of  his  ministry  itself.  St.  Mark'^s  account  of  the 
commencement  of  the  same  ministry,  i.  14.  which  I  have 
had  occasion  to  quote  elsewhere  <^,  is  substantially  to  the 
same  effect  with  St.  Matthew^s ;  but,  as  fuller  and  more  ex- 
plicit, is  so  much  the  stronger  an  evidence  on  the  point  at 
issue.  With  both,  also,  we  may  compare,  as  not  many 
days  later  than  either,  the  following  text  of  St.  Luke :  To 
the  other  cities  likewise  must  I  preach  the  gospel  of  the 
kingdom  of  God ;  because  for  this  purpose  am  I  sent^. 

'  Vol.  i.  Diss.  xiii.  526.  *  iv-  43< 
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Now  any  statement  of  the  nature,  or  the  functions,  of  the 
mioistrj  of  Christ  in  general,  historically  premised  to  the  ac* 
count  of  it  in  detail,  must,  for  that  very  reason,  be  received 
as  a  statement  of  its  nature,  and  its  functions,  throughout 
For  we  cannot  suppose  that  it  would  be  otherwise  than 
ooasistent  with  itself,  from  first  to  last ;  or  that  its  ofiices  at 
one  time  would  be  essentially  difiPerent  from  its  offices  at 
another.  If,  therefore,  our  Saviour  appeared  in  the  pro* 
per  character  of  a  herald,  or  an  ambassador,  of  the  gospel- 
tidings,  at  its  commencement,  he  would  sustain  the  same 
character,  and  he  must  be  still  regarded  as  such  a  herald  or 
ambassador,  at  its  middle,  and  at  its  dose.  Nor  is  this  con- 
clusion left  to  presumption  merely.  The  cardinal  points  in 
the  course  of  his  ministry,  from  the  time  of  its  commence- 
ment, are  the  several  circuits  which  he  made  of  Galilee: 
and  his  emplojrment  on  any  one  of  these  ought,  conse- 
quently, to  be  decisive  evidence  of  the  object  of  his  min- 
istry from  the  first  Now  his  employment  upon  them  all, 
different  as  they  were  in  themselves,  and  distinct  as  they 
were  in  their  times,  was  one  and  the  same ;  uniformly  re- 
presented alike,  and,  on  every  occasion,  reducible  to  these 
three  heads — of  preaching,  or  proclaiming,  the  kingdom;  of 
teaching  ;  and  of  working  miracles — ^in  none  of  which  parti- 
culars, except  the  last,  is  the  ministry  of  Christ,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  John.  The  Baptist, 
indeed,  wrought  no  miracles ;  and,  if  we  consider  for  what 
purpose  miracles  were  to  be  wrought,  viz.  as  an  evidence 
that  he  who  wrought  them,  or  in  whose  name  they  were 
wrought,  was  the  expected  Messias,  and,  consequently, 
after,  not  before,  the  personal  manifestation  of  the  Messias 
lumself,  John  could  not,  perhaps,  in  conformity  with  his 
real  character,  and  his  proper  order  of  time,  have  wrought 
miracles,  like  Christ,  or  like  the  Apostles  of  Christ.  But, 
b  other  respects,  whether  as  a  preacher  of  the  kingdom,  or 
as  a  teacher  of  moral  duties,  he  was  absolutely  the  counter- 
part, and  merely  the  forerunner,  of  Christ 

Again;  the  mission  of  the  Twelve,  which  took  place 
about  the  middle  of  our  Saviour^s  ministry,  was  the  mission 
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of  helpers  6r  coadjutors  in  the  discharge  of  the  functions 
of  his  ministry  itself.  The  reason  as»gned  for  the  mission 
is  a  clear  proof  of  this  :  Seeing  the  multitudes,  and  pitying 
their  destitute  condition,  because  they  were  as  sheep,  with- 
out a  shepherd,  he  sud  to  his  Apostles :  The  harvest  to  be 
gathered,  truly,  is  plentiful ;  but  the  gatherers  of  the  har- 
vest are  few.  Pray  ye,  therefore,  the  owner  of  the  harvest, 
to  send  forth  labourers  into  his  harvest  ^ 

It  is  plainly  implied  by  these  words  that  the  work  to  be 
performed,  the  business  of  reaping  the  spiritual  harvest,  was 
too  much  for  the  individual  exertions  of  one  person,  and, 
therefore,  required  the  assistance  of.  more — but  the  work 
itself,  whether  to  many  or  to  few,  would  still  be  the  same. 
How,  then,  is  the  object  of  this  errand  now  described? 
First,  in  the  words  of  the  charge  to  the  Apostles,  Go  and 
proclaim,  saying.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand  S — and 
in  the  historical  noUce  of  St.  Luke,  that  they  were  sent  to 
proclaim  the  kingdom  of  God  \  Secondly,  in  the  declara- 
tion of  St.  Mark,  subjoined  to  the  charge,  and  shewing 
how  the  commission  was  fulfilled.  Having  gone  forth,  they 
preached,  or  proclaimed,  that  men  should  repent  >.  Other 
purposes  there  were  to  which,  as  the  same  authority  shews, 
this  mission  was  also  directed,  and  bringing  it  down  still 
nearer  to  a  conformity  with  the  ministry  of  Christ.  For  the 
Apostles  taught  as  well  as  he,  and  the  Apostles  wrought 
miracles  as  well  as  he.  But  this  is  sufficient  to  prove  that 
the  business^  of  our  Lord^s  personal  ministry  at  its  middle 
period  was  still  what  it  had  been  at  first — and  St.  Matthew 
tells  us,  that  while  the  Twelve  were  thus  employed  in  one 
direction,  by  themselves,  our  Saviour  was  similarly  employed 
in  another,  by  himself:  or  that  all,  though  in  different  di- 
rections, were  similarly  employed  at  once  K 

Again ;  about  a  year  after  this  time,  and,  probably,  not 
more  than  two  months  before  the  last  Passover,  the  Se- 
venty also  were  sent  out ;  in  the  account  of  the  charge  to 
whom,  preparatory  to  their  departure,  as  it  is  recorded  by 

f  Matt.  ix.  36—38.  f  Matt.  x.  7.  <•  ix.  2.  » vi.  la. 

«*  Matt.  xi.  I. 
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St.  Luke  \  the  words.  Go  and  ss^y.  The  kingdom  of  God  is 
come  nigh  unto  you,  and.  Be  assured  of  this,  that  the  king- 
dom of  Grod  is  come  nigh  to  you,  occur  twice  with  peculiar 
emphaas.  The  errand,  then,  of  these  Apostles  was  still 
the  same  with  the  errand  of  the  Twelve,  one  year  before — 
^th  the  ministry  of  our  Lord,  at  its  commencement — and 
with  the  commission  of  J(^n,  from  the  first :  viz.  to  preach 
the  gospel,  strictly  so  called — ^to  publish  the  tidings  of  the 
approaching  kingdom — and  to  inculcate  the  great  practical 
duty  of  repentance,  and  of  amendment  of  life,  necessarily 
resulting  from  its  expectation.  The  ministry  of  our  I^rd, 
therefore,  at  its  beginning,  at  its  middle,  and  at  its  end, 
was  still  the  same,  and  still  identified  with  the  Baptist^s. 
In  all  these  instances,  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  or  of  Gt)d, 
spoken  of  as  something  future,  and  actually  still  something 
future,  can  mean  only  the  Gospel  dispensation— the  pro- 
mulgation of  formal  Christianity— dated  from  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  next  after  the  death  and  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  or  if  it  does  not  mean  that,  it  means  absolutely  no- 
thing at  all,  or  nothing  which  we  could  say  it  means. 

If  this,  however,  be  the  case,  the  mission  and  ministry  of 
John,  as  far  as  they  were  subservient  to  this  future  dispen- 
sation, were  the  same  in  kind  with  the  mission  and  ministry 
of  our  Lord  himself,  of  the  Twelve,  and  of  the  Seventy, 
during  the  Ufetime  of  Christ :  they  diflered  in  nothing  ex- 
cept  the  order  and  succesaon  of  time:  each  in  his  own 
place,  though  a  disunct  place  from  another'^s,  was  still  a 
liarbinger  in  common  of  the  same  future  kingdom.  And 
this  conclusion  is  irresistibly  enforced  by  the  fact,  that  our 
Saviour^s  own  part  and  agency,  in  this  common  commis- 
sion, begin  with  no  delay  upon  the  absolute  termination  of 
3ohn\  but  not  before.  No  sooner  was  the  Baptist  impri- 
soned, and,  consequently,  debarred  from  the  discharge  of 
his  proper  work  any  longer,  than  our  Lord  steps  in  and 
supplies  his  place.  Nothing  could  more  clearly  intimate 
the  identical  nature  of  their  respective  missions,  the  com- 
munity of  end  and  purpose,  to  which  the  personal  ininistry 

iz.  9.  II. 
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of  either  was  to  be  directed.  For  Christ,  as  we  have  seen, 
succeeds  not  merely  to  the  place,  but  to  the  very  language 
and  prodamation,  of  John;  which  was  as  good  as  to  declare 
that,  though  the  agent  had  been  changed,  the  thing  done 
was  not  altered :  the  voice  of  the  same  proclamation,  the 
dictates  of  the  same  awful  warning,  might  still  be  heard ; 
the  mouth  of  the  harbinger,  the  authority  of  the  teacher 
only,  were  distinct.  It  was  John  who  had  pronounced 
them  before — ^it  was  the  Christ  who  repeated  them  now ;  it 
was  the  servant  of  the  Messias  who  had  begun  with  the 
command  to  believe  and  to  repent,  at  first — ^it  was  the  Lord 
of  that  servant,  it  was  the  Messias  himself,  who  was  reiterat- 
ing and  enforcing  it  after  him. 

I  am  not  aware  tliat,  as  far  as  we  have  yet  compared 
them  together,  there  was  any  difference  between  the  per- 
sonal ministry  of  John,  and  the  personal  ministry  of  Jesus 
Christ,  except  this— that  John  baptized,  but  Jesus  Christ 
did  not  baptize.  Even  during  the  interval,  short  as  it  was, 
for  which  our  Lord^s  ministry  ran  parallel  with  that  of 
John,  though  his  disciples,  as  the  Evangelist  tells  us% 
might  baptize,  Jesus  himself,  he  also  tells  us,  did  not: 
and  after  the  commencement  of  his  own  ministry,  posterior 
to  the  imprisonment  of  John,  until  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
and  thenceforward,  we  read  no  more  of  baptism,  as  ad- 
ministered even  by  the  disciples  of  Christ.  I  think  we 
may  infer  from  these  facts  that  it  was  at  no  period,  in  his 
public  career,  proper  for  our  Lord  himself  to  baptize ;  nor 
for  his  disciples  at  any  period,  except  during  the  interval 
between  the  first  Passover,  and  the  final  return  into  Galilee, 
(when  John  also  was  still  making  converts  as  before,)  to  do 
so  in  the  same  sense,  and  to  the  same  effect,  with  John ; 
that  is,  with  water — as  the  sign  and  seal  of  repentance. 

The  reason  of  this  difference  in  two  offices,  whose  sepa- 
rate functions  were  otherwise  so  much  the  same,  appears  to 
me  to  have  been  in  each  instance  one  the  reverse  of  the 
other,  and  consequently,  very  much  the  same  also.  John 
baptized,  and  with  water,  because  he  was  not  to  baptize 
■  Joho  iv.  2. 
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with  the  Holy  Ghost;  Christ  did  not  baptize,  nor  with 
water,  because  he  was  to  baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
water4iaptism,  then,  of  John,  was  typical  of  the  Spirit-bap- 
tism  of  Christ,  and  water,  the  medium  of  the  baptism  of 
John,  was  analogous  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  medium  of 
the  baptism  of  Christ.  So  far,  therefore,  from  introducing 
a  real  difference  into  the  office  of  John,  compared  with  the 
office  of  Christ,  this  distinction  brings  them  nearer-  to  a  re- 
semblance than  before ;  making  the  Baptist  so  exactly  the 
counterpart  of  Christ,  that  even  that  most  important  part 
in  the  functions  of  the  latter,  the  mission  and  effusion  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  is  not  without  its  significant  prototype  in 
the  functions  of  the  former.  And  this  may  be  one  reason 
why  the  baptism  of  John,  though^  as  conveyed  by  the  same 
external  medium,  but  destitute  of  the  same  inward  grace, 
it  might  so  far  appear  the  appropriate  emblem  of  Christian 
baptism  in  general,  should  be  considered  in  reality  no  type, 
or  similitude,  of  that  sacrament,  but  only  of  the  one  baptism, 
once  for  all  administered,  at  the  day  of  Pentecost,  by  Christ 
himself,  upon  the  first  Christian  converts,  in  the  communi- 
cation of  the  extraordinary  graces  of  the  Spirit—and  after- 
wards, as  often  as  those  graces  were  repeated,  upon  all  con- 
verts subsequently. 

I  am  led  to  these  connderations  partly  by  the  testimony 
of  John  himself,  who,  on  a  variety  of  occasions,  so  dis- 
tinguishes his  own  baptism  from  some  baptism  of  Christ^ 
as  shews  him  to  have  had  none  other  baptism  in  view,  but 
this:  I,  indeed,  have  baptized  you  in  water,  but  he  shall 
baptize  you  in  the  Holy  Ghost " :  and,  what  is  still  more  to 
the  purpose,  because  it  was  literally  fulfilled  at  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  when  the  Spirit  visibly  descended  in  the  likeness 
of  tongues  of  fire :  I,  indeed,  am  baptizing  you  in  water — 
but  he  shall  baptize  you  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  fire  ® : 
partly,  by  the  testimony  of  our  Lord  himself,  who,  as  if  ex- 
pressly to  remind  the  Apostles  of  the  typical  baptism,  which 
they  had  heretofore  received  at  the  hands  of  John,  tells 
them  on  the  way  to  Bethany,  before  his  ascension,  John, 

■  Mark  i.  8.  »  Matt.  iii.  1 1.    Lake  iii.  i6. 
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indeed,  baptized  in  water,  but  ye  shall  be  baptized  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  not  many  days  hence  P :  a  declaration,  which 
St.  Peter  afterwards  applies  to  a  case  in  point — the  effusion 
of  the  Spirit  on  Cornelius  and  his  household,  even  before 
they  had  been  baptized  with  water  ^  :  partly,  from  the  tes- 
timony of  St.  Paul,  with  respect  to  the  twelve  Disciples  at 
Ephesus:  John,  indeed,  baptized  with  baptism  of  re- 
pentance, telling  the  people  that  they  should  believe  upon 
him  who  was  coming  after  him,  that  is,  upon  Jesus,  the 
Christ  >^.  For  this  was  to  imply  that  John  had  baptized 
with  water,  as  the  sign  and  seal  of  repentance,  but  Christ 
should  baptize  witli  the  Spirit,  as  the  sign  and  seal  of  ac- 
ceptance :  and  the  event  gave  effect  to  his  words ;  for,  as 
soon  as  these  disciples  had  been,  baptized  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  and  Paul  had  laid  his  hands  upon  them,  the 
Holy  Ghost  also  was  poured  on  them,  and  they  spake  with 
tongues.  Nor  is  it  improbable,  that  among  the  other  uses 
proposed  by  the  baptism  of  our  Lord  himself,  to  prefigure 
this  future  truth  might  be  one ;  for,  after  the  water  had 
been  poured  over  him  by  John,  the  Holy  Ghost  was  poured 
on  him  from  above,  and  not  only  was  poured  upon  him, 
but  rested  on  him,  and  continued  with  him.  And  if  Jus- 
tin Martyr  is  to  be  believed,  even  a  more  sensible  indica- 
tion of  the  same  truth  was  at  the  same  time  given.  Kai  roVs, 
eAtoVro^  rou  'Iijo-ov  M  rov  'lopSavijv  ^ora/xov,  hiu  6  'Ifloavyij;  IjSa- 
imfyy  xarekiovTO^  rou  'Iijo-oO  ev)  to  u^»pj  xx)  irvp  avy^vi  iv  rrn  'lo^ 
Sov)},  xai,  X.  r.  A.^ 

The  same  tradition  is  said  to  have  been  contained  in  the 
gospel  according  to  the  Ebionites^;  between  which,  however, 
and  this  allusion  to  it  by  Justin,  there  is  so  much  of  dif- 
ference in  the  circumstances,  as  to  prove  that  the  latter  did 
not  take  it  from  the  former.  But,  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  this  fact,  the  baptism  of  John,  which  had  just  preceded, 
might  be  typical  of  that  spiritual  unction  which  followed ; 
and  both  together  might  concur  to  intimate  that  he,  who 
had  received  not  only  the  thing  signified  but  the  sign,  if  he 

p  Acts  i.  5.  4  xi.  16.  '  xix.  4.  *  Dialog.  331.         *  Epiph. 

Opcr.  I  137.  138. 
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baptized  at  all,  would  baptize  not  with  water,  but  with  the 
Spirit;  and,  having  received  so  plenteous,  and  withal  so  en- 
during^ an  unction,  that  he  should  baptize  with  the  Spirit. 
For  it  was  in  reference  to  the  plenteousness  of  that  effusion, 
diat  John  afterwards  said  to  his  disciples:  The  Father  giveth 
not  the  Spirit  by  measure  *> — and  in  reference  to  the  derived 
communications,  bestowed  on  the  church,  from  the  same  in- 
exhaustible source,  that  the  Evangelist,  at  the  beginning  of 
hb  Gospel,  declared.  Of  his  fulness  have  all  we  received, 
and  grace  in  return  for  grace ;  that  is,  grace  imparted,  in 
return  for  grace  received  ^. 

The  identity  of  the  ministry  of  John,  and  of  the  ministry 
of  Jesus  Christ,  in  general,  may  be  further  confirmed  as 
follows. 

I.  By  the  exordium  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel,  'Aj;^  tou  iiay- 
ytXlw  'lijo*ou  XfiCTOVy  uiou  tou  0so5,  ds  yiypetiFTai  Iv  roi$  irpo^ii' 
TBUf^y  X.  T.  X.  The  beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
was,  consequently,  the  beginning  of  the  ministry  of  John  ; 
and  the  part,  subsequently  discharged  in  the  same  Grospel  by 
Jesus  Christ,  was  similar  to  the  part,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously discharged  in  it  by  John.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  evade 
this  conclusion,  except  by  contending  that  to  fuayyeXiov  'Iq- 
vw  Xptrrw  means  here  no  more  than  the  tidings  of  the  ap- 
proach and  manifestation  of  Jesus  Christ ;  a  sense,  which, 
by  limiting  the  gospel  entirely  to  the  supposed  ministry  of 
John,  in  this  one  respect,  would  lead  to  the  absurd  infe- 
rence that  Jesus  Christ  himself  bore  no  part  in  the  Gospel 
at  all,  and  would  contradict  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews :  Umg 
r,ful$  ixpti^oiuia  ri]Xixat;ri}$  a/uAijo'ayre;  (rom^gla$ ;  ^i^  ^^PX'^* 
>Mfitiuffa  Kxkilaicu  hot  rod  Kuplov,  uro  riv  axovo'ivTaiv  fi$  ^/xo; 

II.  By  the  true  drift  and  meaning  of  the  reply  to  the 
question, 'Ev  xo/^  t^owrla  raxha  Toie7$y;  the  peculiarity  of 
which  reply  consists  in  this,  that  while  it  appears  to  decline, 
it  does,  in  reality,  answer,  the  question.  Our  Lord,  indeed, 
foreknew  that  his  interrogators  would  not  reply  to  his  own 

"^oluiUi.34.  »i.  16.  *i.  I.  «ii.3- 

f  Matt  izi.  23.    Mark  xi.  28.    Luke  zx.  2. 
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question — ^from  heaven ;  and  that  they  durst  not  reply  to 
it — ^from  men :  he  foreknew,  therefore,  that  they  would  not 
reply  to  it  at  all;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  he  encounters  their 
question  by  another.  But,  suppose  them  to  have  answered, 
what  was  certainly  possible,  that  the  Baptism  of  John  was 
ef  oupavov;  then,  on  one  implicit  admission,  viz.  that  the 
ministry  of  our  Saviour  also  was  the  same  in  kind  with  the 
ministry  of  John,  they  would  have  answered  their  question 
for  themselves.  If  John^s  ministry  was  from  heaven,  our 
Saviour^s  was  so  too :  and  he,  who  acted  by  a  divine  com- 
mission, had  the  clearest  right  to  do  those  things. 

III.  By  a  comparison  of  Matt.  xi.  12.  IS.  with  Luke 
xvi.  16:  the  first  of  which  ought  to  be  rendered  thus; 
From  the  days  of  John  the  Baptist,  even  until  now,  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  suffering  violence,  and  violent  ones 
are  seizing  on  it  by  force :  for  all  the  Prophets,  and  the 
Law,  taught  until  John :  and  the  second,  delivered  on  a 
different  and  a  much  later  occasion,  in  like  manner,  thus; 
The  Law  and  the  Prophets  taught  until  John ;  since  then, 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  preaching  of,  and  every  one  is 
pressing  into  it.  So  rendered,  and  taken  in  conjunction, 
the  figurative  language  of  each  of  these  passages  describes 
the  efforts  of  men,  not  yet  in  possession,  but  striving  with 
all  their  might  and  main  to  get  possession,  of  some  desirable 
object.  It  would  aptly,  for  example,  personify  the  exer- 
tions of  soldiers,  who  having  the  reduction,  and  the  spoil- 
ing, of  some  rich,  but  fortified,  place  before  them,  ore  em- 
ploying all  the  arts  and  expedients  of  war  to  take  it;  are 
scaling  the  walls,  battering  the  gates^  underminings  and 
throwing  down,  every  obstacle  which  keeps  them,  for  a 
time,  from  their  prize. 

It  is  not,  then,  implied  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was 
as  yet  subdued  by  this  holy  warfare,  or  that  the  violence  of 
these  figurative  spoilers  was  actually  crowned  with  success: 
only  that  it  was  on  the  point  of  becoming  so :  and  the  lan- 
guage of  prophecy,  which  speaks  of  the  future  as  already 
present,  describes  it  accordingly  even  now.  But  that  it 
does  this  in  conformity  to  its  own  idiom  merely,  appears 
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from  the  fiict  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  all  the  time, 
tuayyt>J^€Taif  is  sull  only  preached  of,  and  announced, 
though  every  one  was  pressing  into  it.  The  truth  is,  the 
Teiy  tidings,  or  news,  of  its  approach  were  themselves  the 
producing  causes  of  this  eagerness  to  press  into  it,  of  this 
Tiolenoe  exerted  to  get  possession  of  it :  and  the  publicaUon 
of  those  tidings  had  begun  with  John,  llie  welcome,  the 
eagerness,  the  impatience,  with  which  the  news  had  been 
leoQved,  and  the  approach  of  the  kingdom  was  already 
expected,  were,  consequently,  all  to  be  dated  from  the 
oommencement  of  the  ministry  of  John:  but  the  same 
fedings  continued  to  be  still  kept  up  (and  that  the  more, 
the  longer  the  arrival  of  the  kingdom  itself  seemed  to 
be  delayed)  since  the  commencement  of  the  ministry  of 
Christ 

The  ministry  of  John,  therefore,  was  the  same  in  kind 
with  the  ministry  of  Christ,  and  merely  prior  in  the  order 
ci  time  to  that ;  which  being  the  case,  it  follows  directly 
that  the  ministry  of  John,  compared  with  the  ministry  of 
any  prophet  who  had  gone  before  him,  was  something 
novel  and  sui  generis.  It  might  be  justly  said  that  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets  had  all  prophesied,  or  taught,  as 
before,  until  John  appeared;  but  that,  since  then,  the 
kingdom  of  heaven — a  new  dispensation,  distinct  from  the 
Mosaic,  though  raised  up  and  nourished  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Mosaic — ^had  begun,  and  was  continuing,  to  be  preached. 
The  T&gn  ot  the  ancient  dispensation,  the  authority  of  the 
former  rule  of  faith,  were  first  superseded  by  the  advent, 
and  the  ministry,  of  John.  He  might  be  said  to  have  stood 
on  the  middle  wall  of  partition  between  the  Law  and  the 
Groqpd ;  and  to  have  belonged  alike  to  each — consummat- 
ing the  one,  and  introducing  the  other.  He  was  neither 
the  last  in  the  order  of  the  Prophets,  nor  the  first  in  the 
Older  of  the  Apostles;  but  something  made  up  of  both. 
As  appearing  before  the  Messias,  he  might  be  classed  with 
the  Prophets  of  the  Law ;  and  as  sustaining  the  same  office 
with  the  Messias,  he  might  be  classed  with  the  emissaries 
of  the  Gospel :  and,  on  all  these  accounts,  while  he  might 

▼ot.  II.  M 
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still  be  the  same  in  genere  vdth  the  Prophets,  he  would 
be  something  in  particular  more  than  they. 

IV.  By  the  right  construction  and  interpretation  of 
that  much  disputed  passage  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  : 
'O  vxlvm  fuoi}  ep^Of/Livos  tfjixpoaBiv  jxou  yiyovev  m  Trpayrog  jjmu  ^v  '. 
The  authorized  version  of  this  text,  upon  the  whole,  is 
the  most  correct;  though,  if  we  would  do  entire  justice  to 
the  force  and  emphasis  of  the  original  terms,  we  must  alter 
it  slightly  to  the  following  effect:  He,  who  is  coming  after 
me,  is  become  before  me ;  because  he  was  before  me.  It 
would  be  just  as  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  first  half  of 
this  sentence  affirms  priority  of  existence,  as  that  the  last 
half  affirms  priority  of  rank ;  for  they  cannot  both  be  con- 
sidered to  affirm  priority  of  the  same  thing,  without 
amounting  to  an  identical  proposition,  or  assigning  the  same 
thing  as  a  reason  for  itself.  The  last  clause,  on  vprnro^  /&ou 
{v,  ascertains  the  ground  of  the  assertion,  conveyed  by  the 
first,  tfj,irpoa6iv  ftow  yiyovt  :  whence,  if  icpmriq  fuov  ^v  is 
rightly  rendered.  He  was  before  me,  or  affirms  priority  of 
existence,  Sfji^irpoaisv  pLov  yiyovs  cannot  be  rightly  rendered. 
He  is  before  me,  or  affirm  priority  of  existence  also :  and 
if  ifAvgwrtiv  ftou  yiyovev  is  rightly  rendered.  He  is  become  be^ 
fore  me,  or  affirms  priority  of  rank — then  (though  the  ori- 
ginal Greek  might  bear  it,  which,  I  contend,  it  never  could) 
%pokos  p^v  ijv  cannot  be  rightly  rendered.  He  was  my  chief, 
or  affirm  priority  of  rank  also. 

If,  however,  the  first  clause  affirms  precedence,  or  priority 
of  rank,  the  second  may  very  well  affirm  preexistence,  or 
priority  of  being ;  and  where  the  question  lay  between  the 
comparative  personal  dignity  of  the  Baptist,  and  that  of 
Christ,  it  might  still  more  reasonably  assign  this  very  priority 
of  existence,  as  the  sole  and  sufficient  ground  for  that  very 
priority  of  rank.  The  most  superficial  reader  must  be  sensa-. 
ble  that,  by  the  peculiar  antithesis  of  his  language,  John  has 
it  in  view  expressly  to  oppose  the  circumstance  of  Christ's 
being  advanced  before  him,  to  the  circumstance,  notwith- 

'  i.  15.  27.  30. 
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standing,  of  his  coming  after  him ;  a  use  of  ^/(tcp,  and  JfMr^o- 
Ht¥y  which  is  the  most  classical  imaginable. 
FveDfAi}^  irarpwag  •Kwn  Sxwriev  icriveu. 

Soph.  Ant.  640. 
Ka)  rou;  mrio-tty  tU  to  wpoaitv  0$Oft«y. 

Ajax.  1249. 

Tot,  fMOtpci  r«y  a-fJAxgav  X^»y 

*^hrpwrtiv  fforiy  xai  o'ftfi}  ftoAXov  xXvfiv. 

Eur.  Orest.  63  a. 

To  the  effect  of  this  antithesis,  and  to  render  the  anomaly 
more  complete,  it  is  evidently  necessary  that  Christ  should 
be  understood  to  have  come  after,  in  the  same  way,  and  in 
the  same  sense,  in  which  John  himself  had  gone  before ;  in 
other  words,  that  their  personal  ministry  respectively  should 
be  the  same,  differing  only  in  the  order  of  succession.  For, 
generally  speaking,  it  is  the  first  in  a  common  office,  and 
Dot  the  last — ^it  is  he  who  ushers  in  and  begins  a  business 
of  any  importance,  not  he,  who  takes  it  up  and  prosecutes 
it  afterwards — ^who  may  be  said  to  have  precedence,  or  to 
sustain  the  more  dignified  character  of  the  two.  But  the 
successor  of  the  Baptbt,  even  in  a  common  work,  was  such 
as  by  the  superior  lustre  of  his  person,  and  by  the  superior 
authority  of  his  teaching,  could  not  fail  to  eclipse  and  to 
supersede  his  predecessor.  For  he,  who  was  from  eternity 
—he,  who  was  before  the  Baptist — and  before  every  other 
divinely-commissioned,  but  merely  human,  teacher,  more 
andent  than  the  Baptist — ^though  he  might  condescend  to 
labour  in  the  same  vocation  with  the  Baptist,  and  even  in 
an  order  of  time  posterior  to  his,  yet,  by  virtue  of  his  essen- 
tial preexistence,  his  sublime  and  mysterious  divinity  of 
nature,  could  not  possibly  rank,  or  long  continue  to  rank, 
beneath  him,  but  must  be  preferred  before  -him.  The  same 
assertion,  therefore,  of  his  own  subordination  to  his  succes- 
sor, and  the  same  reason  for  that  subordination,  that  John 
was  from  the  earth,  Christ  was  from  heaven — John  was 
from  below,  Christ  was  from  above — are  not  more  piously, 
than  naturally,  repeated  in  that  other  testimony  of  the 
Baptist^  which  holds  up  the  torch  to  the  meaning  of  this. 
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Him  it  behoveth  to  encrease,  but  me  it  behoveth  to  de- 
crease :  he,  who  came  from  above,  is  above  all  things :  he, 
who  was  from  the  earth,  is  from  the  earth,  aAd  speaketh 
from  the  earth;  but  he, who  came  from  the  heavens,  is  above 
all  things,  and  what  he  hath  seen,  and  hath  heard,  the  same 
he  testifieth^ 

And,  hence,  we  may  arrive  at  a  right  conception  of  that 
peculiar  circumstance  at  distinction,  in  which  the  superiority 
of  John  to  every  prophet,  who  had  appeared  before  him, 
must  be  made  to  consist ;  a  superiority  so  great,  that  our 
Lord  himself  has  said.  Among  them  that  were  bom  of 
women,  there  hath  not  arisen  a  greater  than  John  the  Bap- 
tist b.  It  was  no  preeminence  of  personal  sanctity,  but  a 
certain  preeminence  of  personal  office,  which  was  thus 
ascribed  to  him  in  particular.  All  the  prophets  before  him 
had  been,  in  some  sense,  the  precursors  of  the  Mesaas,  as 
well  as  he ;  but  none  of  them  had  been  his  immediate  pre- 
decessor, like  John :  all  the  prophets  before  him  had  a  high 
and  a  holy  office  to  sustain,  the  same  in  one,  as  in  another; 
none  had  been  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  sustaining  the 
same  office  with  the  Messias,  of  being  the  fellow-labourer, 
and  as  it  were  copartner,  in  his  proper  work  and  ministry, 
of  the  Lord  of  the  prophets — but  John.  And  in  the  same 
sense,  in  which  it  might  thus  be  siud  that  John  was  supe- 
rior to  any  prophet  before  himself,  in  the  same  sense  might 
it  be  said,  that  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  least 
minister  of  the  gospel,  among  those  who  should  come  after 
him,  would  be  greater  than  John.  For  the  office  and  part 
of  one,  who  merely  preceded  to  announce  the  approach  of 
this  kingdom,  and  to  prepare  men^s  minds  for  the  future 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
be  so  dignified  and  illustrious,  as  the  office  and  part  of  one, 
who  should  actually  begin,  or  in  any  way  contribute  to 
execute,  the  predicted  dispensation  itself. 

Nor  ought  it  to  be  objected  to  this  assertion,  that  the 
personal  ministry  of  Christ  himself,  as  being  the  same  with 
the  personal  ministry  of  John,  must,  on  this  principle,  have 
•  John  iii.  29—36.  ^  Matt  xi.  yi. 
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been  inferior  in  dignity,  or  in  importance,  to  the  personal 
ministry  of  a  Christian  Evangelist.  It  is  not  the  disparity 
of  personal 'characters,  but  the  disparity  of  personal  func- 
tions, relatively  to  a  common  end,  which  we  are  here  coo- 
trasdng  together.  The  personal  dignity  of  Jesus  Christ 
can  beEur  no  comparison  with  that  of  either  Prophet  or 
Apostle;  and,  as  the  Lord  of  the  Apostles,  as  well  as  of 
the  Prophets,  by  whom  they  also  were  commissioned  and 
sent,  who  inspired  them  with  the  knowledge  of  gospel  truths, 
and  cooperated  with  them  wheresoever  they  went,  the  sole 
and  efficient  cause  of  every  thing  brought  to  pass  by  their 
instrumentality,  and  even  in  their  proper  vocation,  was  still 
Jesas  Christ.  But  in  every  regular  and  orderly  scheme, 
which  has  a  beginning  and  an  ending — a  preparation  and  a 
oonsummadon — Pleading  to,  yet  distinct  from,  each  other — 
they,  who  carry  into  effect,  must  be  considered  to  do  more 
towards  the  final  result,  than  they  who  merely  b^n.  And 
if  the  prenundation  of  the  gospel  was  to  precede,  as  well  as 
conduct  to,  its  preaching,  it  is  no  disparagement  of  the  per- 
sonal dignity  of  Christ,  who,  in  his  relative  place  and  order 
of  time,  could  discharge  only  the  former,  that  his  personal 
office  was  preliminary,  and,  therefore,  subordinate,  to  the 
personal  office  of  his  Apostles,  who  were  to  be  appointed  to 
the  latter. 

The  similarity,  indeed,  of  the  personal  minbtry  of  our 
Saviour  to  that  of  John,  before  him,  and  yet  its  distinctness 
bom  that  of  the  Apostles,  after  him,  may  be  a  good  pre- 
sumptive argument  that  there  might  be  something  incum- 
bent upon  Atm,  and  to  be  discharged  by  Am,  over  and 
above  the  proper  work  of  his  ministry;  something  which 
could  be  done  neither  by  John  before  him,  nor  by  the 
Apostles  after  him  ;  something  equally  necessary  to  the 
effect  and  completion  of  his  own  ministry,  and  to  the  com- 
mencement and  discharge  of  their^s ;  something,  consequent- 
ly, which  must  be  interposed  between  both ;  after  the  one, 
but  befhre  the  other :  which  something  the  event  alone  would 
prove  to  have  been  the  death,  and  the  resurrection,  of  our 
Lord,  with  the  saving  design  of  each ;  and  next  to  this, 
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which  was  to  happen  at  the  close  of  his  personal  career,  the 
collectings  ordaining,  and  commissioning,  of  Apostles,  dur- 
ing  its  course — who  should  publish  these  saving  truths, 
(and,  therefore,  commence  their  ministry,  as  preachers  of 
formal  Christianity,)  afterwards. 

Lastly — ^the  case  of  Apollos,  who  is  said  to  have  known 
only  the  baptism  of  John  ^ — and  still  more  the  case  of  the 
Twelve  disciples  at  Ephesus,  who  had  been  baptized  only 
into  the  baptism  of  John  <^ — ^are  sufficient  to  prove  that  per- 
sons might  be  disciples,  and,  consequently,  Christians  in 
some  sense  or  other  already,  who  had  not  been  fully  in- 
structed in  the  gospel  dispensation  as  such — or  had  not 
received  Christian  baptism — ^who  were  merely  believers  in 
the  divine  legation  of  John,  and  had  merely  received  bap- 
tism from  John,  or  from  some  of  the  disdples  of  John. 
Nothing  can  more  clearly  imply  the  subordination  of  the 
ministry  of  John  to  the  same  common  end  with  the  minis- 
try of  Christ;  and  that  common  end  the  dispensation  of  the 
gospel,  as  yet  ulterior  to  both. 

These  considerations,  and  others  which,  if  they  were  ne- 
cessary, might  still  be  adduced,  are  sufficient  to  place  it 
beyond  a  question  that  the  personal  ministry  of  John  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  distinct  from  the  personal  ministry 
of  our  Saviour,  except  in  the  order  of  succession  only : 
that  both  were  continuous,  though  separate,  parts  of  the 
same  scheme,  or  dispensation,  in  general,  which  may  be 
called,  indifferently,  either  the  Ministration  of  the  King- 
dom,  or  the  Ministration  of  the  Messias,  as  discriminated 
from  the  propagation  of  formal  Christianity,  or  the  Minis- 
tration of  the  Apostles.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  pro- 
phecy, both  ancient  and  recent,  had  represented  the  min- 
istry of  John,  in  a  different  light,  as  the  ministry  of  a  herald, 
harbinger,  or  precursor,  specifically  in  reference  to  the  com- 
ing of  Christ,  and,  therefore,  distinct  from  the  ministry  of 
Christ.  The  voice  of  one,  crying  in  the  wilderness.  Prepare 
ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  straight  his  paths  ^ — Behold 
I  do  send  my  messenger  before  thy  ,face,  who  shall  get 

«  Acts  xviii.  24.  25,  «»  xix.  1—7.  •  Is.  xl.  3—5. 
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ready  thy  way  before  tbee^ — He  shall  be  mighty  before 
the  Lord,  and  many  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall  he  turn 
to  the  Lord  their  God.  And  he  himself  shall  go  before 
him  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias,  to  turn  the  hearts  of 
the  fieithers  to  the  children,  and  the  disobedient  to  the  wis- 
dom of  righteous :  to  prepare  for  the  Lord  a  duly  provided 
peoples.  And  thou,  child,  shalt  be  called  a  Prophet  of  the 
Hi^est :  for  thou  shalt  go  before  the  face  of  the  Lord  to 
prepare  his  ways;  for  the  sake  of  giving  knowledge  of  sal- 
vation to  his  people,  by  the  remission  of  their  sins  through 
the  tender  mercies  of  our  God ;  wherewith  the  dayspring 
from  on  high  hath  visited  us,  to  shine  unto  those  who  were 
sitting  in  the  darkness  and  shadow  of  death,  whereby  to 
direct  our  feet  safely  into  the  way  of  peace  **-  To  which, 
we  may  add  the  testimony  of  St.  Paul  also,  as  quoted 
above*,  that  John  proclaimed,  before  the  entrance  of  Christ, 
baptism  of  repentance  unto  all  the  people. 

That  John  was  really  the  predecessor  of  Christ — that 
the  bumness  of  bearing  witness  to  the  M essias  was  part  of 
his  commission  originally — that  the  fact  of  such  witness, 
as  delivered  by  him  in  more  ways,  and  on  more  occasions, 
-than  one,  is  actually  on  record — and,  consequently,  that 
even  those  descriptions,  which  speak  of  him  as  personally 
the  herald  of  Christ,  become  strictly  applicable  to  him,  and 
are  literally  fulfilled  in  his  history — ^no  one  can  pretend  to 
dispute.  There  was  a  man,  says  the  last  of  the  Evan- 
gelists, sent  from  God ;  his  name  was  John.  This  man 
came  for  a  testimony,  that  he  might  bear  testimony  con- 
cerning the  light,  that  all  might  believe  through  him  K  I 
was  sent  before  the  Christ — says  the  Baptist  of  himself; 
and.  That  the  Christ  might  be  manifested  to  Israel,  for 
that  purpose  came  I,  baptizing  in  water  ^  And  again ;  He 
who  sent  me  to  baptize  in  water,  the  same  said  unto  me, 
On  whomsoever  thou  shalt  see  the  Spirit  descending,  and 
abiding  upon  him,  this  it  is  who  baptizeth  in  the  Holy 
Ghost  <°. 

f  MtL  iiL  I.         »  Lukei.  15— 17-  *  *b.  76—79.         *  Acts  xiii.  24. 

^  Joho  i.  6.  7.  ■  lb.  lii.  28.  i.  51.  "  lb.  i.  $3. 
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The  duty,  however,  of  bearing  persoxud  testimony  to 
Jesus  Christ  was  so  far  from  being  incompatible  with  the 
duty  of  an  Evangelist  of  the  kingdom,  that,  in  the  case  at 
least  of  John,  the  former  would  necessarily  be  a  conse- 
quence of  the  latter.  For,  if  John  knew  that,  though  not 
himself  the  Messias,  he  was  shortly  to  be  succeeded  by  the 
Messias,  and  his  own  part  in  their  common  ministry  was 
sometime  to  be  superseded  by  his,  he  could  not  fail  to  attest 
this  truth,  and  to  bid  the  people  prepare  for  the  coming  of 
another,  after  himself,  but  greater  than  himself.  And  this 
seems,  indeed,  to  be  the  exact  description  of  John's  per- 
sonal  relation  to  Christ ;  that  he  had  to  point  him  out  as 
his  successor  in  a  ccHnmon  office,  and,  however  greater,  or 
more  dignified,  than  himself,  yet  still  as  only  his  successor. 
In  comparison,  then,  with  his  proper  and  primary  oooi- 
mission,  as  a  preacher  of  the  kingdcHn,  or  ambassador  of 
the  gospel-tidings,  this  duty  of  bearing  personal  testimony 
to  Jesus  Christ  would  be  a  kind  of  wap§pyw,  or  secondary 
purpose ;  perfectly  compatible  with  that,  yet  entirely  sub- 
ordinate to  it:  and  this  conclusion  may  be  furthtf  sup- 
ported by  the  following  arguments. 

I.  If  the  authority  of  John,  in  his  original  capacity  as  a 
Prophet  of  the  kingdom,  had  not  been  already  acknow- 
ledged, his  personal  testimony  to  the  Messias  must,  clearly, 
have  failed  of  its  effect :  for  what  weight  or  sanction  could 
have  been  ^ven  to  the  character,  or  the  claims,  of  another, 
by  one,  who  was  still  in  want  of  confirmation  for  his  own? 

II.  To  suppose,  for  arguments  sake,  that  this  business 
was  the  great  business  of  his  ministry :  the  testimony  of 
John  to  Christ  before,  and  after,  his  baptism  must  neces- 
sarily have  been  widely  different.  Before  that  baptism,  he 
could  bear  witness,  if  to  any  thing,  only  to  thejidure  ap- 
proach of  the  Mesuas;  after  it,  to  his  actual  coming;  be- 
fore, only  to  soffie  Messias  in  general;  after,  to  the  person 
of  this  Mes«as  in  particular.  Both  these  kinds  and  modes 
of  testimony,  it  may  be  said,  would  be  suitable  to  the  of- 
fice of  one,  commissioned  expressly  to  bear  witness  to  the 
Christ ;  the  former  or  general,  while  he  was  still  unknown, 
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the  latter  or  particular,  when  he  had  once  been  ascertained. 
But  the  latter,  every  one  must  admit,  would  be  much  the 
moie  effectual  of  the  two,  and  much  the  more  in  unison 
with  the  character  of  a  personal  witness,  and  of  one  who 
bad  DO  other  duty  to  perform,  than  that  of  bearing  such 
witness  to  the  Christ. 

Is  it,  then,  upon  this  hypothesis,  no  difficulty,  that  out 
of  the  four  Evangelists,  who  have  all  given  some  account  of 
the  ministry  of  John,  one  only  makes  mention  of  his  per- 
Booal  testimonies  to  Christ  ?  Is  it  no  proof,  on  the  other 
band,  that  this  duty  was  subordinate  to  his  duty  as  a  he- 
rald of  the  kingdom,  that  all  four  record  both  his  preaching 
and  his  baptizing?  From  the  time  of  the  baptism  of  Christ, 
when  only  the  person  of  the  Messias  became  known  to 
John,  and  from  which  time  forward,  but  not  before  it, 
personal  attestations  in  favour  of  Christ  might  be  delivered 
by  him,  the  three  first  Gospels  are  totally  silent  on  the  sub- 
ject di  the  ministry  of  John :  so  that  had  not  the  last  Gos- 
pel, though  written  so  long  posterior  to  the  first,  and  ex- 
pressly to  supply  thdr  omissions,  placed  the  fact  of  some 
sudi  attestations  on  record,  we  should  have  remained  for 
ever  in  ignorance  that  John  had  borne  any  personal  testi- 
moD J  to  Christ ;  that  is,  that  he  had  ever  performed  the 
great,  if  not  the  sole,  buganess  of  his  ministry  in  general. 
And  what  are  these  attestations,  recorded  by  St.  John  him- 
self? They  are  three  in  number,  two  of  them  delivered 
(»  consecutive  days,  the  third,  about  a  month  later;  the 
fonner  confined  to  the  disciples  of  the  Baptist,  and  the  lat- 
ter, as  far  as  we  can  judge  of  it,  not  purposely,  nor  pri- 
nuirily,  addressed  to  the  rest  of  the  people  ^ 

III.  If  we  take  the  Baptist'^s  own  account  of  his  ori^nal 
commission  ",  as  implidtly  to  be  trusted,  it  will  follow  that, 
though  given  before  the  commencement  of  his  ministry,  it 
could  not  be  discharged  until  that  ministry  was  far  advanc- 
ed ;  and,  when  so  discharged,  it  would  prove  to  be  a  com- 
miasion  to  bear  not  a  general  testimony  to  the^^r^  ad- 
vent, but  a  particular  testimony  to  the  actual  person,  of  the 
*  John  i.  2g.  $$.  Ui.  26—36.  >  i.  33. 
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Christ.  It  was  given  before  the  commencement  of  his  min- 
istry; for  it  was  given  when  he  was  first  sent  to  baptize;  it 
was  a  commission  to  bear  witness  to  the  person  of  the  Mes- 
sias,  because  it  was  accompanied  by  a  promise  how  that 
person  should  be  recognised.  It  was,  consequently,  a  com- 
mission which  neither  could,  nor  was  intended  to,  be  ex- 
ecuted, until  his  recognition  had  taken  place — ^that  is,  until 
the  baptism,  at  least,  of  Christ — when  only  the  promised 
sign  was  vouchsafed.  But  the  ministry  of  John  had  been 
going  on  some  considerable  time  before  the  baptisoa  of 
Christ ;  for  this  baptism  is  the  last  thing  which  three  of  the 
Evangelists  record  of  his  ministry  at  all.  The  ministry  of 
John,  then,  had  some  proper  object,  distinct  from  the  ooro- 
misnon  to  bear  personal  testimony  to  Jesus  Christ,  which 
must  have  been  going  on  before  the  baptism  of  our  Lord ; 
and,  consequently,  had  been  discharged  from  the  first. 

There  is  reason,  indeed,  to  believe  that  even  the  first 
general  testimony  to  Christ  was  much  posterior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  his  ministry :  at  least,  if  that  instance  is  the 
instance  recorded  by  St.  Luke^.  And  that  it  is  so,  may  be 
inferred,  I  think,  from  the  cause  which  produced  the  testi- 
mony itself:  When  the  people  were  in  expectation,  and  all 
men  were  reasoning  in  their  own  hearts,  concerning  John, 
whether  he  might  be  the  Christ,  John  answered,  saying 
unto  all.  The  declaration  which  follows,  affirming  that  he 
was  not  the  Christ,  but  only  his  predecessor,  was  designed 
to  set  them  right :  whence,  it  seems  hardly  to  admit  of  a 
question,  that  this  must  have  been  the  first  declaration  to 
any  such  efi*ect,  which  had  yet  taken  place.  It  was  very 
natural  that  the  men  of  the  time  should,  at  first,  have  con- 
sidered it  possible  that  John  might  prove  to  be  the  Messias, 
whom  they  had  all  so  long  been  expecting ;  it  was  not  less 
natural,  or  rather  it  was  peremptorily  incumbent  upon  him, 
that  John  should  disclaim  the  title,  which  they  would  will- 
ingly have  awarded  to  him.  But  he  could  neither  rectify 
this  misconstruction  of  his  real  character,  until  it  had  begun 
to  prevail,  nor  yet  delay  to  rectify  it,  after  it  had.     The 

▼  iii.  15—18. 
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authoritative  denial,  therefore,  with  which,  in  the  present 
instance,  be  does  rectify  it,  must,  on  every  account,  be  con- 
sidered the  first  of  its  kind ;  and  if  one  such  denial,  and  so 
expressed,  was  likely  to  set  the  mistake  at  rest,  it  would 
also  be  the  last  St.  Mark^s  account,  then,  of  a  similar  de- 
claration^ will  belong  to  the  same  occasion  as  this  in  St. 
Luke;  and  be  only  more  concise;  while  St.  Matthew^s% 
which  is  identically  the  same  in  terms  with  St  Luke^s,  will 
be  this  very  occasion  itself,  joined  to  the  account  of  another 
passage,  and  of  a  corresponding  discourse,  in  the  previous 
history  of  John. 

Now,  that  the  Ume  of  this  testimony  was  considerably 
later  than  the  commencement  of  his  ministry  I  infer,  first, 
from  the  reason  of  the  thing ;  because  the  error  which  pro- 
duced it,  and  so  widely  spread,  could  not  have  arisen  all  at 
once.  Secondly,  because  St.  Tiuke  has  detached  this  single 
declaration  from  the  longer  discourse  in  St.  Matthew ;  obvi. 
ously  as  belonging  to  a  later  period  than  the  rest.  Thirdly, 
and  chiefly,  because  it  is  this  testimony  of  the  Baptist^ 
and  as  so  produced,  as  well  as  so  directed,  to  which  I  be- 
lieve St.  Paul  also  to  have  alluded,  in  the  synagogue  of 
Pisidian  Antiochr. 

Now,  as  John  was  accompUshing  his  course,  he  said. 
Whom  do  ye  suppose  me  to  be  ?  I  am  not  He :  but,  lo ! 
he  is  coming  after  me ;  the  shoes  of  whose  feet  I  am  not 
worthy  to  unloose. 

These  words  of  John  are  manifestly  addressed  to  the 
people,  and  as  manifestly  are  intended  to  rectify  some  pos- 
fflble  mistake,  with  respect  to  the  truth  of  his  own  character. 
They  agree,  therefore,  so  far,  in  substance,  with  the  same 
declaration  in  St.  Luke,  that  both  must  have  belonged  to 
the  same  ooca^on  in  the  history  of  John ;  and  since  the 
f<Nnier  is  said  to  have  taken  place,  cof  hrXvigou  'loadyvvis  tov 
i^ptoy,  the  latter  must  have  done  so  too  )#  that  is,  they  must 
each  be  supposed  to  have  happened,  when  the  ministry  of 
Jc^n  was  far  advanced ;  for  that  could  on  no  principle  be 

'  i.  7.  8.  *  ill.  II.  12.  .    y  Acu  xiii.  35. 
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said  to  have  transpired  when  a  man  was  accompUahing  or 
JiiyUUng  his  course,  which  ensued  when  it  was  scarcely 
begun.  The  same  conclusion  results  from  these  premises, 
as  before ;  that,  if  even  any  general  testimony  of  John^s  to 
the  Messias  was  not  delivered,  until  comparatively  late  in 
the  duration  of  his  ministry,  to  deliver  such  testimony 
never  could  have  been  the  principal,  much  less  the  sole,  cht 
proper,  duty  of  his  ministry  from  the  first. 

Had  this  actually  been  the  case,  then,  it  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  our  Lord,  or  his  Apostles,  after  the  formal 
commencement  of  his  ministry,  or  of  their\  would  often  be 
found  appealing  to  the  testimony  of  John,  as  to  one  of  the 
most  convincing  arguments,  (with  all  at  least  who  admitted 
the  divine  legation  of  John,)  which  could  be  urged  in  his 
own  behalf.  But  so  far  is  this  from  being  done,  that  in  the 
three  first  Gospels,  as  soon  as  the  Baptist  is  once  removed, 
by  his  imprisonment,  from  the  public  stage  of  his  ministry, 
his  name  and  memory  are,  from  thenceforward,  as  good  as 
obliterated ;  it  is  accident,  humanly  speaking,  which  causes 
him  to  be  mentioned  again :  and  as  to  his  testimony,  it  is 
not  so  much  as  alluded  to.  That  occasion  when  it  might 
have  been  supposed,  a  priori^  our  Lord  would  have  said 
something  expressly  on  this  subject,  and  when  even  the 
necessity  of  the  case  might  have  seemed  to  require  it,  was 
the  occasion  of  his  celebrated  message :  for  whatever,  as 
concerned  the  Baptist  himself,  might  have  been  the  motives 
to  that  message,  it  is  indisputable,  that  prima  Jbde^  and  in 
the  natural  construction  of  the  fact  by  those  who  were  pre- 
sent, to  have  sent  such  a  message,  and  to  such  a  person, 
was  in  some  degree  to  retract  his  former  declarations  in  his 
behalf.  Yet,  if  our  Saviour  alludes  at  all  to  the  vadllatian 
of  John,  it  is  in  figurative  language — under  the  form  of  an 
interrogation,  dismissed  without  an  answer— or  suffered  to 
remain  in  a  dignified  silence.  Once  only,  and  that  in  the 
Gt)spel  of  St.  John,  is  it  evident  that  he  refers  directly  to 
this  subject,  as  such.  He  who  testifieth  concerning  me  is 
another ;  and  I  know  that  the  tesdmony  which  he  testifieth 
concerning  me  is  true.     Yourselves  have  sent  unto  John, 
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and  he  bath  bome  witness  to  the  truth.  But  I  reo^ve  not 
my  testuDony  from  a  man,  though  I  say  these  things  that 
ye  may  be  saved ;  he  was  the  lamp  which  did  bum  and 
shbe,  and  ye  were  wiUing,  for  a  while,  to  rejoice  in  its 
light.  But  I  have  that  testimony  which  is  greater  than 
John's;  for  the  works,  which  the  Father  hath  given  me  to 
perform,  the  very  works  which  I  do  testify  concerning  me, 
that  the  Father  hath  sent  me  2.  Even  in  this  very  passage, 
then,  it  b  evident  that  the  testimony  of  John  is  appealed  to 
solely  by  way  of  condescension,  or  more  humano — that  it 
is  not  considered  our  Lord^s  proper  testimony — ^that  he 
never  supposed  the  truth  of  his  character  to  depend  upon 
it— that  in  comparison  of  the  testimony  of  the  Father, 
which  was  manifested  in  the  works,  that  is,  in  the  miracles, 
performed  by  Christ,  it  was  altogether  secondary  and  in- 
ferior. 

With  respect,  therefore,  to  the  representations  of  pro- 
phecy quoted  above,  we  may  observe,  first,  that  as  far  as 
they  merely  describe  the  Baptist,  under  the  character  of  a 
messenger,  or  harbinger,  commissioned  to  make  known  the 
advent  of  the  Messias,  they  describe  an  actual  part  of  his 
office,  which  was  strictly  verified  in  its  functions.  Secondly, 
as  far  as  they  proceed,  especially  the  descriptions  of  the  an- 
oent  prophets,  to  delineate  the  purposes  of  his  mission, 
under  images  or  terms  derived  from  a  well  known  principle 
of  eastern  pomp  and  state,  the  preparations  usually  made 
fn*  a  royal  progress,  by  sending  forward  persons  to  form 
roads  and  bridges,  to  level  mountains,  to  fill  up  valleys,  to 
render  the  rough  places  smooth,  and  the  crooked  straight,*^  - 
it  is  manifest  that,  though  founded  in  fact  themselves,  they 
can  apply  in  figure  only  to  the  ministry  of  John  :  they  pre- 

'Arifupoy  tiBemq  iifAepufjUrnv.  ^schyl.  Bum.  T  2. 

Vide  also  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  13.  14.  Herod.  Polymn.  passim.  Jos. 
B.  Jud.  ill.  ri.  a. 

•  T.  32—36. 
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diet  no  real  change,  to  be  wrought  by  him,  in  the  £Etce  of 
external  nature,  but  certain  moral,  or  spiritual,  changes  in 
the  hearts  and  dispositions,  in  the  principles  and  practice,  of 
mankind,  which  should  be  the  effect  of  his  preaching.  Now, 
as  descriptive  of  such  moral  revolutions  as  these,  in  general, 
they  are  descriptive  of  nothing,  which  might  not  be  under- 
stood of  the  Ministration  of  the  Messias,  as  such ;  whose 
business  and  whose  purpose,  from  first  to  last,  whether  by 
the  instrumentality  of  John,  or  by  the  instrumentality  of 
Christ,  it  was  to  bring  these  revolutions  to  pass. 

They,  who  should  contend  that  these  were  changes  to  be 
produced  by  the  sole  ministry  of  John,  and  entirely  in  sub- 
ordination to  the  reception,  and  the  success,  of  Christ,  would 
be  reduced  to  this  dilemma,  that  either  they  must  suppose 
the  ministry  of  John  to  have  failed  entirely  of  its  effect,  or 
they  must  acknowledge  that  our  Saviour  did  that  for  him- 
self  at  last,  which  John,  on  this  principle,  must  have  done 
for  him  already  before.  As  moral  effects,  all  such  changes 
must  have  been  produced  by  moral  causes ;  by  the  autho- 
rity and  influence  of  John,  preaching  the  doctrine  of  repent- 
ance, and  reinforcing  the  duties  of  morality ;  parts  of  his 
office,  in  which  our  Lord  was  so  far  from  differing  from 
him,  as  not  only  to  continue  the  same  ministry,  but  even  to 
repeat  the  very  language  of  his  preaching. 

I  infer,  then,  that  what  the  Baptist  had  all  along  been 
doing  before  Christ,  and  Christ  continued  still  to  do  after 
the  Baptist,  being  the  same  in  each  case,  was  done  by  nei- 
ther for  the  sake  of  the  other,  but  by  both  for  the  sake  of 
something  else,  equally  related,  and  equally  ulterior,  to  the 
personal  agency  of  each.  Not  but  that,  in  whatever  pro- 
portion the  general  wickedness  of  the  times  might  have  been 
ameliorated  by  the  preaching  of  John,  the  people  would  be 
so  far  the  better  disposed  to  attend  to,  and  to  profit  by,  the 
ministry  of  Christ ;  but  this  is  a  very  different  thing,  con- 
ducing not  to  the  reception  of  the  person,  but  to.  the  success 
of  the  labours,  of  Christ ;  nor  that,  as  distinct  from,  but  as 
the  same  with,  those  of  John.  The  efforts  of  both  were  di- 
rected to  one  purpose,  the  preparation  of  the  minds  and  af- 
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fectioDs  of  men  for  the  arrival,  in  due  time,  of  the  Gospel ; 
and  what  effect  they  had  each  produced  would  not  fully  ap- 
pear, until  the  Gospel  began  to  be  preached.  Yet,  in  what- 
ever degree  John  might  have  advanced  this  work,  in  the 
same  degree  it  would  be  found  so  much  the  more  forward 
for  the  labours  of  Christ ;  and  by  him  be  advanced  to  a  still 
higher  degree  of  perfection.  But  the  ultimate  degree  of  all, 
the  advancement,  which  should  be  due  to  the  united  efforts 
of  both,  could  not  be  fully  developed  before  the  close  of 
the  ministry  of  Christ ;  nor  fully  ascertained  by  the  event, 
antil  the  commencement  of  the  ministry  of  the  Apostles. 
The  seed  would  be  sown,  and  in  part  matured,  in  the  time 
of  the  Messias  and  of  his  predecessor ;  the  fruit  would  not 
appear,  nor  the  harvest  be  gathered  in,  before  the  time  of 
the  successors  of  both.  On  this  subject,  however,  some- 
thing more  will  be  said  elsewhere. 

If  such  bad  not  been  the  original  design  of  the  ministry 
of  John,  would  the  prophet  Isaiah  have  specified  this,  as 
the  final  result  of  that  preparation  which  he  attributes  to 
the  spiritual  harbinger,  that  all  flesh  should  see  the  salva- 
tion of  God  P     For  what  is  the  salvation  of  God,  but  God 
thrir  Saviour  ?  and  what  is  God  their  Saviour,  but  a  cruci- 
fied Saviour  ?  and  when  was  a  crucified  Saviour  revealed, 
or  seen,  before  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  the  first  Christ- 
ian sermon  was  preached  ?     Would  the  angel  Gabriel  have 
said  that  John  should  get  ready  for  the  Lord,  Mov  xare- 
axwaaiUwv  ?     For  what  is  this  duly  prepared,  or  befitting, 
people,  but  the  members  of  his  future  Church,  his  peculium 
among  the  Jews,  the  Uxoyr,,  in  short,  of  Israel  ?  Would  his 
father  Zacharias  have  said,  that  he  should  go  before  the 
face  of  the  Lord  to  ^ve  knowledge  of  salvation  to  his  peo- 
ple?   For  when  was  the  knowledge  of  salvation,  that  is,  the 
knowledge  of  a  Saviour,  communicated  in  the  lifetime  of 
John  ?  or  when  were  the  tender  mercies  of  God,  fully  de- 
veloped in  the  remission  of  sins,  before  the  great  forfeit  had 
been  paid  in  the  sacrifice  for  sins,  and  human  redemption 
was  complete  ?    Or  when  could  the  dayspring  from  on  high 
be  8ud  to  have  shone  forth,  on  the  darkness  of  the  Gentile 
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world,  before  the  gospel  was  preadied  to  that  w<n4d  ?  Or 
when  were  the  feet  of  sinners,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles, 
safely  guided  into  the  way  of  peace,  before  Christ,  the 
Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life,  the  Captain  of  salvation, 
and  the  Prince  of  peace,  had  been  distinctly  proposed  in  all 
these  capacities,  to  the  Jew  first,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Gentile  ? 

The  reasons,  which  are  commonly  assigned  in  explanation 
of  the  fact  that  the  personal  appearance  and  ministry  of  our 
Saviour  were  preceded  by  the  ministry  of  John,  though 
partly  founded  on  a  mistaken  idea  of  the  proper  relation  be- 
tween them,  are  not  less  significant,  but  in  many  respects 
more  so,  when  the  truth  of  this  relation  has  been  better 
established.  I  shall  not  add,  therefore,  to  the  length  of  the 
present  discussion,  by  either  repeating  those  reasons,  or 
alleging  others  in  their  stead ;  but,  having  said  thus  much 
upon  the  nature,  purposes,  and  discharge,  of  the  ministry 
of  John  in  general,  I  shall  proceed,  in  the  last  place,  to  ad- 
just the  harmony  of  its  parts. 

The  period  of  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  A.  U.  779*  or 
A.  D.  26.  has  been  already  assumed  as  the  ume  when  it 
probably  began ;  further  than  which  period,  in  ascertaining 
this  time  exactly,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  advance*  We 
may  conjecture,  however,  that  it  would  begin  after,  not  be- 
fore, the  tenth  of  Tisri,  and  the  expiration  of  the  feast  itself; 
after  the  former,  as  the  day  of  the  great  nadonal  fast,  the 
recurrence  of  which  would  compose  the  minds  of  men,  of 
all,  at  least,  who  were  likely  to  be  duly  impressed  by  it,  to 
a  frame  of  seriousness,  reflection,  and  self-examination,  in 
accordance  with  the  future  ministry  of  John,  who  was  emi- 
nently a  preacher  of  repentance,  and  of  amendment  of  life : 
after  the  latter,  that  so  the  people  might  be  returned  from 
the  feast  to  their  homes ;  and  the  necessity  of  water,  for  the 
purposes  of  baptism,  have  been  previously  provided  for,  by 
the  recurrence  of  the  autumnal  rains.  The  feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, A.  U.  779.  began  on  September  15.  and  expired 
September  9&^ ;  and  I  have  advanced  a  conjecture  else- 
•  Vol.  i.  Diss.  V.  a68. 
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wbere^  that  the  day,  when  John  might  enter  on  his  ministry, 
A.  U.  779*  was  probably  October  6.  the  assumed  date  of 
his  Badvity,  when  he  completed  his  thirtieth  year.  Nor  is 
there  any  thing  improbable  in  this  conjecture,  but  rather 
quite  the  reverse.  I  will  observe  only  that  October  5. 
A.  U.  779*  when  the  fifteenth  of  Tisri  coincided  with  Sep- 
tember 15.  would  coincide  with  Marchesvan  6.  About  the 
seoond  or  third  week  of  Marchesvan  (in  this  instance  Octo- 
ber 12  or  190  ^^  autumnal  rains  commonly  set  in ;  the 
appodteaess  of  which  coincidence  to  the  commencement  of 
the  ministiy  of  John  I  need  not  mention.  If  it  began  at 
this  time,  it  might  last,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  until  the 
day  of  his  imprisonment,  as  nearly  as  possible  seven  months; 
but  until  April  6.  the  day  of  the  ccxnmencement  of  our  Sa- 
viour's, at  the  Passover,  John  ii«  13.  A.U.  780.  only  exactly 
six. 

The  scene  of  this  ministry  is  laid  by  St.  Matthew,  and 
by  St.  Mark,  at  its  commencement,  in  the  wilderness  of 
Judaea;  which  does  not  mean  an  absolute  desert,  but  a 
pkin  and  champaign  country,  devoted  to  pasturage,  and, 
though  comparatively  remote  from  the  more  populous  parts, 
yet  not  unoccupied  by  villages.  Thus  Josephus  mentions 
BqdfltXtfyay,  luofM^v  ol<rav  hv  if  epnf^^*  It  would  be  absurd^ 
indeed,  to  suppose  that  John  was  sent  to  preach  among  so- 
litudes, and  not  among  the  haunts  of  men.  The  prindpal 
scene  of  his  ministry,  however,  we  learn  from  St.  Luke  was 
the  Perichorus  of  Jordan,  the  proper  name  of  which  was 
the  Aulon<^— described  by  Josephus*^  as  two  hundred  and 
thirty  stades  in  length,  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  breadth — 
intersected  by  the  Jordan — enclosed  on  either  side  by  moun- 
tains— desert  and  barren,  and  reaching  from  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  to  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  Lake  Asphaltites.  The  scene,  thus  chosen,  seems 
to  have  been  ever  after  the  same — Bethabara,  iGnon,  or  Sa- 
kni — all  contiguous  places,  or  not  very  remote  from  each 
other ;  the  fcMrmer  in  Peraea,  or  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 

b  Vol.  i.  Dim.  z.  353.       «  Ant.  Jud.  xiii.  i.  5.        ^  Hieron.  Oper.  ii.  Dc 
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Jordan,  the  latter  in  Galilee,  or  on  the  west.  The  locality 
of  Bethabara  continued  to  be  still  pointed  out  by  tradition 
even  in  the  time  of  Origen^ ;  but  whether  correctly,  or  not, 
may  be  doubted.  The  preponderance  of  cridcal  reasons 
makes  rather  in  favour  of  Bethany  beyond  Jordan^  than  of 
Bethabara.  Such  a  country  was  well  adapted  for  the  sup- 
ply of  John's  peculiar  food,  axpt6§$  xa)  yAxiL  ayjiov,  as  the 
desert  had  been  previously  for  the  materials  of  his  dress. 
Clothes  made  of  hair,  in  general,  are  alluded  to  by  Jose- 
phus  as  characteristic  of  poverty,  or  a  mean  state  of  life  s« 

The  Perichorus  of  Jordan,  for  a  great  part  of  its  extent, 
bordered  upon  Judaea ;  hence,  among  those  who  resorted  to 
the  baptism  of  John,  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  and  of 
Judaea,  as  well  as  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood,  are  spe- 
cified first.  It  is,  however,  a  circumstance  of  resemblance 
between  John'^s  ministry  and  our  Saviour^s  also,  that  both 
appear  to  have  been  almost  confined  to  Galilee,  or  to  the 
dominions  of  Herod 'Antipas,  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Jewish  Sanhedrim.  The  resort  to  his  baptism,  in  question, 
must  be  placed  at  no  greater  a  distance  of  time  from  his 
first  appearance,  than  would  be  necessary  to  make  the  fact 
of  his  appearance,  and  the  nature  of  his  preaching,  generally 
known :  and  the  manner,  in  which  he  received  the  people, 
on  what  seems  to  have  been  the  first  occasion  of  a  mixed 
resort,  is  recorded  by  St.  Luke^.  I  say  a  mixed  resort,  be- 
causei  there  were  many  Sadducees  and  Pharisees  among  the 
number.  The  address,  as  related  by  St.  Luke,  is  the  same 
with  the  address  as  related  by  St. Matthew;  and  if  the  par- 
ties addressed  were,  as  we  suppose,  a  mixed  audience,  the 
latter  might  justly  describe  it  as  directed  to  the  Pharisees 
or  Sadducees  in  particular,  the  former,  to  the  people  in  ge- 
neral. St.  Luke^s  t/  ouy  70i^<ro/tffv;  shews  that  these  last 
considered  themselves  concerned  in  it;  while  St.  Matthew^s 
yfvyij/xara  ffp^^^''^^^  (^"  apostrophe  contained  in  St.  Luke 
also,  and  twice  used  hereafter  by  our  Saviour,  but  in  each 
instance  solely  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,)  as  well  as  the 

f  Comm.  in  Joh.  li.  13 1.       ■  B.  i.  xiiv.  3.    Ant.  xvi,  rii.  3. 
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strain  of  the  denunciation  in  general,  obviously  levelled 
against  the  characteristic  hypocrisy,  self-righteousness,  and 
carnal  trust,  of  the  principal  sects,  is  a  much  stronger  inti- 
mation that  some  of  the  Pharisees,  in  particular,  must  have 
been  present,  and  singled  out ;  or  that,  while  all  were  ad- 
dressed in  common,  these  were  reproved  in  particular. 

The  sequel  of  the  same  discourse,  as  found  in  St.  Mat- 
thew, I  have  already  observed,  was  not  delivered  at  the 
same  time  with  the  preceding  part ;  and  yet  the  Evangelist 
might  attach  it  to  that,  both  as  an  actual,  though  a  later, 
disoourse  of  the  Baptist^s,  as  well  as  that ;  and  also  because, 
as  he  proposed  to  conclude  his  account  of  the  ministry  of 
John,  with  the  next  event,  the  baptism  of  Christ,  this  was 
the  only  opportunity,  prior  to  that  event,  for  placing  on 
record  so  important  a  fact  as  that  of  his  personal  testimony 
to  Christ.  The  subject  of  each  discourse  is  so  far  akin,  as 
to  admit  of  their  being  related  in  conjunction ;  and  yet  so 
far  distinct,  that  they  might  have  been  delivered  at  different 
times;  nor  will  it  be  denied,  on  a  careful  consideration  of 
both  together,  that  there  would  be  a  certain  abruptness  in 
the  transition  from  the  topic  of  the  one,  to  the  topic  of 
the  other,  which  would  favour  the  supposition  that  they 
could  not  originally  have  been  united.  In  this  respect, 
then,  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  as  we  before  observed, 
must  be  reduced  to  a  harmony  with  St.  Luke,  and  not 
St.  Luke  to  one  with  St.  Matthew  or  St.  Mark :  and  as 
the  commencement  of  John'^s  testimonies  to  Christ,  whether 
general  or  particular,  is  so  far  an  epoch  in  his  ministry,  and 
as  this  is  the  only  instance  in  the  three  first  Gospels  of  any 
such  testimony  at  all,  it  would  manifestly  be  improbable  to 
place  it  immediately  after  the  be^nning  of  his  ministry,  or 
long  before  the  baptism  of  our  Lord  himself. 

After  this  account,  if  we  except  only  the  history  of  the 
baptism  of  Jesus  Christ,  no  mention  of  any  circumstance 
relating  to  John,  but  that  of  his  imprisonment,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  same  three  Gospels ;  and  even  this  fact  is  al- 
luded to  only  by  the  way  in  St.  Matthew  and  in  St.  Mark, 
and,  for  reasons  stated  elsewhere,  anticipated  by  three  or 
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four  mouths,  in  St.  Luke.  From  the  Ume  of  this  baptism, 
then,  the  sequel  of  the  ministry  of  John  is  to  be  collected 
entirely  from  the  last  Gospel ;  and  this  will  be  done  here* 
after,  shewing  that  the  baptism  of  our  Saviour,  which,  from 
the  importance  of  the  event  itself,  and  from  the  nature  of 
the  testimony  which  John  was,  thenceforward,  enabled  to 
bear  to  the  Christ,  compared  with  what  he  had  been  re- 
stricted to  before  it,  was  evidently  qualified  to  become  a 
cardinal  point  in  the  course  of  his  ministry,  actually  was 
such ;  happening  about  the  same  time  from  its  commence^ 
ment,  as  before  its  termination*  The  first  public  testimony, 
after  his  baptism,  borne  to  our  Lord,  was  probaUy  by  the 
voice  from  heaven;  and  as  he  was  immediately  impelled 
into  the  wilderness,  the  first  opportunity,  after  the  same 
event,  which  John  could  have  of  bearing  witness  to  him, 
would  be  the  opportunity  afibrded  by  the  deputation  and 
the  question  of  the  Sanhedrim:  and  his  answer  to  this 
question,  as  Ceu*  as  it  conveys  any  such  testimony,  is  no 
longer  general  and  indefinite — speaking  of  some  one,  merely 
as  to  come— but  particular  and  definite,  so  far  as  to  speak 
of  some  one,  who  was  already  standing  in  the  midst  of  them, 
and  already  known  to  the  Baptist,  though  still  unknown 
to  them.  This,  then,  is  that  instance  of  his  testimony,  to 
which,  as  understood  to  have  been  given  to  himself,  though 
without  any  mention  of  himself,  our  Saviour  referred 
above^. 

The  obligation  to  perpetual  Nazaritism,  from  his  mo- 
therms  womb,  which  might  have  been  daily  endangered  had 
he  been  brought  up  amidst  the  usual  society  of  men^,  seems 
to  have  been  the  true  reason  why  John  was  educated,  and 
lived,  in  the  desert,  until  the  day  of  his  shewing  to  Israel. 
Not  but  that  the  existence  of  eremites,  even  in  his  time, might 
be  no  uncommon  thing  >"•  For  the  same  reason,  he  would 
be  excused  from  attendance  at  the  feasts.  Hence,  if  our 
Saviour^s  life  also,  until  the  same  period,  had  been  spent  in 
a  similar  privacy  at  Nazareth",  it  would  seem  impossible  to 

k  Johu  T.  33.        •  Numb.  vi.  a— ai.        "»  Vit  Jos.  a.        ■  Matt  xiii.  55. 
Mark  ti.  3.    John  vi.42.    Jnstin.  Martyr.  Dial.  335. 
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doubt  that  John  asserted  a  matter  of  fact^  when  he  asserted 
that  he  knew  not  the  Christ^— -even  though  the  assertion  be 
restricted  to  the  person  of  Christ — ^before,  at  least,  hb  bap- 
tism :  and,  if  it  is  implied  by  St.  Matthew^s  account  of  what 
passed  between  them  at  the  time  of  his  baptism  P,  that  he 
must  have  known  him  ihen^  we  have  only  to  suppose  that 
the  knowledge  in  question  was  communicated  to  him,  on 
the  appearance  of  Christ — as  the  knowledge  of  Saul,  and  af- 
terwards of  David,  was  communicated  to  Samuels,  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  wife  of  Jeroboam  to  Ahijah^ — by  a  direct 
ios|Rration  from  above — and  both  facts  become  consistent. 
For  as  to  the  recognition  implied  by  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and,  consequently,  not  until  the  baptism  was 
over,  however  much  commentators  may  have  overlooked 
this  truth,,  nothing  is  clearer  than  that  this  descent  was  in. 
tended  to  mark  out  not  the  person,  but  the  o£Bce,  of  Christ. 
I,  indeed,  knew  him  not,  but  he  who  sent  me  to  baptize  in 
water,  the  same  said  to  me.  On  whomsoever  thou  shalt  see 
the  Spirit  descending,  and  abiding  upon  him,  this  is  he 
who  baptizeth  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  object  of  such 
a  recognition,  then,  was  to  ascertain  our  Lord,  as  him  who 
should  baptize  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  opposition  to  John 
who  had  merely  baptized  in  water.  It  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  person  of  Christ ;  it  opposed  the  Spirit-baptism  of 
the  Mesaias,  to  the  water-baptism  of  his  predecessor ;  and 
it  was  consistent  with  the  knowledge  of  the  person  of  this 
Mesaas,  whether  as  previously  possessed,  or  as  now,  for  the 
first  time,  revealed. 

The  conduct  of  the  Baptist,  therefore,  when  he  would 
have  declined  the  administration  of  his  own  baptism  on  our 
Lord,  was  founded  in  a  genuine  humility,  and  a  dncere 
conviction  of  the  superior  dignity  of  Christ,  such  as  this 
knowledge  of  his  person  would  either  convey,  or  imply ; 
and  our  Lord^s  answer,  by  which  he  impresses  on  him  (lie  • 
neoesaty  of  performing  his  part  in  that  ceremony,  rightly 

•John  1.33.         Pill.  14.        4  iSam.uc.  16. 17.    xn.  12.        M  Kbgs 
xi?.  6. 
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understood,  may  instruct  us  in  the  final  end  of  his  bap- 
tism ;  with  the  consideration  of  which  I  shall  conclude  this 
Dissertation  on  the  ministry  of  John. 

The  answer  was  doubtless  emphatic,  or  specially  in  re- 
ference to  the  time  then  present,  and  to  some  obligation 
incumbent,  at  that  time,  both  on  John  and  on  himself  in 
particular.  He  would  not  have  said,  Suffer  it  to  be  so 
now,  could  it  have  been  as  well  suffered  at  .any  other  time, 
before  or  after  it,  as  at  that — nor.  For  thus  it  behoveth  us 
to  fulfil  all  righteousness — ^had  the  same  fulfilment,  in  that 
one  respect,  been  equally  incumbent  on  others,  as  on  them 
in  particular.  I  infer,  therefore,  that  the  oblation  in 
question  was  to  no  moral  duty,  binding  upon  moral  agents 
in  general,  but  to  some  legal  requisition,  incumbent  on  these 
two  more  especially ;  the  nature  of  which  we  must  needs 
collect  from  the  instance  of  its  observance,  which  was  our 
Lord^s  receiving  from  John,  and  John''s  administering  on 
our  Lord,  one  and  the  same  form  of  baptism  ;  but  each,  as 
part  of  a  further,  and  a  much  more  important,  ceremonial, 
the  consecration  of  our  Lord  to  his  ministerial  office,  pre- 
paratory to  hb  entering  upon  it. 

That  the  Levitical  high-priest  was  always  a  type  of  the 
Christian,  may  be  taken  for  granted ;  and  that  John,  as 
the  son  of  Zacharias  and  of  Elizabeth,  was  competent  to 
have  sustained  even  the  character  of  the  Levitical  high- 
priest  is  not  less  obvious.  That  there  existed  also,  under 
the  law,  a  high-priest,  and  one  only  not  the  high-priest,  but, 
in  other  respects,  superior  in  dignity,  and  in  the  sacredness 
of  his  character,  to  all  besides,  is  proved  by  various  autho- 
rities. Kav  upoL  rig  ttov,  ou  Xiyto  tow  ebOioov  'lovSdtiflov,  aXXot,  xcu 
Toov  Ugicov,  ov^  toov  uototcov,  aXXA  twv,  t^v  eoiv^  [irroi  rov  wpw- 
Tov,  To^iv  f iXi^oTwv  K  Constituebatur  . . .  sacerdos,  qui  dig- 
nitate  proximus  esset  a  summo  sacerdote,  sic  tanquam  in 
administradone  regni  est  secundus  a  rege ;  is  vicarius  ap- 
pellabatur;  idem  etiam  dicebatur  antistes.  Is  igitur  ad 
dextram   summi  sacerdotis  semper  adstabat^     And  even 

•  Philo  De  Legat  1035.  *  Maimon.  De  Apparata  Templi.  ir.  t6. 
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this  vicar  had  two  subvicars^.    Vide  also  the  passages 
quoted  in  the  margin^. 

In  this  relation  may  the  Levitical  high-priest  be  consi- 
dered to  have  stood  to  the  Christian,  in  general ;  and,  cer- 
tainly, John,  the  representative  of  the  Levitical  high-priest- 
hood, the  forerunner  of  the  Messias,  the  paranymph  of  the 
spritual  bridegroom,  and  the  greatest  prophet  amodg  all, 
who  had  been  bom  of  women,  to  our  Saviour,  in  particular. 
Now  the  consecration  of  the  Levitical  high-priest  was  a  ne- 
cessary ceremony  before  he  could  enter  on  his  ministry: 
much  more,  then,  the  consecration  of  the  Christian.  But, 
if  our  Saviour  was  not  so  consecrated  upon  this  occauon  of 
his  baptism,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  say  when  he  was.  I 
regard  his  baptism,  therefore,  as  the  ceremony  of  his  conse- 
cration. And  that  a  priest,  as  such,  could  be  consecrated 
only  by  a  priest,  and  the  high-priest  himself  so  properly  by 
Done,  as  by  the  next  in  dignity  to  him,  nor,  consequently, 
our  Saviour  so  properly  by  any,  as  by  John,  appears  too 
obvious  to  require  any  proof.  The  true  consecration  of  Je- 
sus Christ  might  be  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  but 
his  previous  baptism,  as  the  event  proved,  was  necessary 
even  to  that. 

We  may  look  upon  this  baptism,  therefore,  with  all  its 
drcumstances  and  its  effects,  as  constituting  his  true  and  his 
pn^r  consecration ;  such  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected 
for  the  spiritual  antitype  of  the  legal  prototype.  Nor  is 
there  any  particular,  requisite  to  the  integrity  of  the  legal 
form  ^,  which  may  not  be  seen,  mutatis  nmtandis,  to  have 
held  good  in  what  now  took  place.  The  previous  ablution 
of  the  body  of  the  priest  was  supplied  by  the  baptism  it- 
self, and  the  agency,  which  performed  that  part  of  the  cere- 
mony, was  a  competent  agency ;  for  it  was  the  agency  of 
Jfdm.  The  absence  of  the  sacred  chrism'  was  compen- 
sated by  its  antitype,  the  gifts  and  graces  of  the  spiritual 

"  Ibid.  17.  *  2  Sam.  Yiii.  17.     xx.  2$,    2  Kings  xxf.  18.  "Jos.  Ant. 

Jod.  Tiii.  i.  4.  X.  viii.  2.  xriii.  \v,  3.  xviii.  i.  i.  compared  with  xvii.  xiii.  i. 
Vit.38.  B.ii.  xii.  6.  iT.iii.9.  •  Exod.  xxix.  1— 7,  xl.  13—15.  «xxx. 
23—33. 
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uncdcmy;  and  the  medium  by  which  these  were  effused 
was  the  medium  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  robes  ot  beauty 
and  of  holiness,  which  adorned  the  person  of  the  priest ', 
were  the  essentia]  innocence,  and  spotless  purity,  of  the  na- 
ture of  Christ ;  a  much  more  glorious  garb,  and  much  more 
becoming  for  the  Christian  high-priest,  than  the  Aaronical 
vesture — and  always  typified  by  that  K  More  than  this  I 
do  not  know  to  have  been  requisite  to  the  inauguration  even 
of  the  l^al  high-priest ;  and,  if  it  answered  to  all  this,  the 
baptism  of  our  Lord,  r^arded  as  his  inauguration  also, 
would  be  complete. 

J  PlzIt.  7.  *  Ezod.  xxTiii.  2.  •  PS.  sIf.  8. 
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DISSERTATION  VI. 

On  the  order  of  the  temptations. 

1  HE  order  of  the  temptations  is  not  the  same  throughout 
in  each  of  the  Evangelists ;  that  is^  the  second  temptation  in 
St. Matthew  is  the  third  in  St. Luke;  and  the  second  in 
St.  Luke  is  the  third  in  St.  Matthew.  The  order  of  St. 
Matthew,  too,  appears,  from  the  notes  of  sequence  which  he 
employs,  to  have  been  the  true ;  nor  does  the  arrangement 
in  St.  Luke,  who  no  where  affirms  hb  order,  militate  against 
this  conclusion :  and  hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  St. 
Luke  does  not  write  after  a  strict  historical  method. 

But  if  this  inference  proceeds  on  the  suppontion  that  the 
several  temptations,  distinctly,  are  still  <»ily  the  particulars 
of  one  transaction,  it  is  manifestly  illogical ;  for,  notwith- 
staodiiig  any  difference  in  the  disposal  of  the  parts,  the 
whole  is  related  in  its  place — and,  if  it  does  not  proceed  on 
this  supposition,  but  regards  the  several  temptations  as  so 
many  detached  and  independent  events,  it  proceeds  upon  a 
fidse  hypothesb,  or  a  mistaken  idea  of  the  transaction  it- 
self. 

I  am  ready  to  admit  that  the  order  of  St.  Matthew^s  nar- 
rative, in  this  instance,  may  be  the  real  order ;  yet  it  would 
not  fdlow  on  that  account  that  St.  Luke^s  contains  a  Tra- 
jection.  The  moral  end  proposed  by  the  narrative  in  either, 
though  it  must  have  been  partly  the  same,  mi^t  have  been 
pardy  so  fax  distinct  also,  as  to  require  St.  Matthew  to  ob- 
serve the  actual  order  of  the  event,  and  to  excuse  St.  Luke 
for  making  a  corresponding  change  in  it. 

The  temptation^  regarded  in  any  point  of  view,  was 
unquestionably  one  of  the  most  mysterious  transactions  in 
our  Saviour's  personal  history ;  and,  ¥dthout  pretending  to 
unravel  the  mystery,  or  to  be  wise  beyond  what  is  written, 
I  am  content  to  profess  my  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  trans- 
action  itsolf^— and  in  the  reality  of  the  parties  concerned  in 
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it — of  that  being,  who  is  called  the  Tempter,  the  Devil,  or 
Satan,  as  much  as  of  our  Lord  himself,  whose  personal 
existence  no  one  will  think  of  disputing.  For  the  sake, 
however,  of  the  present  argument,  which  concerns,  in  some 
degree,  the  first  principles  of  our  Harmony,  I  shall  lay,  as 
concisely  as  possible,  before  the  reader,  what  I  consider  to 
be  the  most  general  outline  of  its  nature,  and  its  purposes. 

I.  Not  one  of  the  temptations  is  to  be  contemplated  by 
itself,  as  what  it  is  in  spede,  but  as  what  it  is  in  genere ; 
that  is,  each  of  them  Jamiliam  ducit^  or  is  the  representa- 
tive of  a  class.  St.  Luke  himself  has  intimated  this,  when 
he  says  at  the  end  of  the  account,  iv.  13.  SvvreXM-a^  x^vra 
Tffipao'ftov  6  Ai«/3oXo^,  not,  vivra  TON  vsigaafAiv — ^Every  kind 
of  temptation,  not,  the  whole  temptation. 

II.  The  first  temptation,  according  to  the  order  of  St. 
Matthew,  is  addressed  to  a  natural  appetite ;  and,  conseu 
quently,  is  a  specimen  of  such  temptations  as  may  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  purely  sensual  principle :  the  second  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  ostentatious  display  of  superior  worth,  g€x>d- 
ness,  or  estimation  in  the  sight  of  Grod;  that  is,  to  the 
principle  of  pride;  and,  consequently,  it  is  a  specimen  of 
temptaUons  directed  against  the  purely  intellectual  prin- 
ciple :  the  third  is  addressed  to  the  love  of  honour,  wealth, 
or  power ;  and,  therefore,  is  a  specimen  of  temptations  ad- 
dressed to  a  mixed  principle;  or  a  principle  partly  intellec- 
tual and  partly  moral. 

III.  The  order  of  the  temptations  is  the  order  of  their 
strength;  that  is,  they  begin  with  the  weakest,  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  strongest;  for  any  other  order  would  mani- 
festly have  been  preposterous — and  the  end  of  the  whole 
transaction  is  to  represent  oiu*  Lord  tempted  in  all  points, 
like  unto  ourselves^  yet  without  sin;  attacked  in  each  vul- 
nerable part  of  his  human  nature,  yet  superior  to  every  art, 
and  to  all  the  subtlety,  of  the  Devil. 

IV.  The  proximate  cause  of  the  first  temptation  was  our 
Lord's  being  an  hungred  at  the  time ;  the  proximate  cause 
of  the  second,  we  may  reasonably  conjecture,  was  the  voice 
from  heaven  at  his  baptism:  and  the  proximate  cause  of 
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the  third,  it  is  equally  reas(Miable  to  conclude,  was  the  ex- 
pectation of  A  temporal  Messiasl 

V.  The  immediate  purpose  of  each  temptation  is  purely 
tentative  :  but  the  object  of  the  two  first  is  to  discover  whe- 
ther Christ  was  the  Son  of  Grod ;  the  object  of  the  last  is  to 
discover  whether  he  was  the  true,  or  a  false,  Christ.  If  so, 
the  last  temptation  in  St.  Matthew,  beddes  being  actually 
the  last  in  the  order  of  succession,  would  appear  the  strong- 
est also  in  the  eyes  of  a  Jew ;  because  it  was  directly  a 
temptation  that  our  Saviour  should  avow  himself  the  Mes- 
aas,  which  the  Jews  expected.  For,  that  to  fall  down  and 
worship  Satan,  in  the  hope  of  worldly  pomp  and  grandeur, 
was  to  renounce  the  character  of  the  true  Christ,  and  to  as- 
sume the  character  of  the  false,  is  too  obvious  to  require 
any  proof.  If  St.  Matthew,  then,  wrote  for  the  Jews,  his 
account  of  this  temptation,  besides  being  more  agreeable  to 
the  order  of  the  event,  would  make  it  appear  the  strongest 
also:  for  the  last  temptation  was  one,  which  the  true  Christ 
only  could  have  withstood,  and  which  the  false  Christs,  who 
came  succesnvely  after  the  true,  never  were  able  to  with- 
stand. 

VI.  This  presumption,  however,  in  favour  of  the  last 
temptation,  is  ultimately  reducible  to  the  national  preju- 
dice in  behalf  of  a  temporal  Mesaas ;  and,  consequently, 
must  have  been  confined  to  the  Jews.  The  Gentiles,  who 
partook  in  no  such  prejudice,  could  not,  a  priori,  have 
been  prepared  (on  these  grounds  at  least)  so  to  appreciate 
its  force.  To  them  it  would  appear  in  the  light  of  a  temp- 
tation, simply  addressed  to  the  desire  of  honour,  wealth,  or 
power;  and,  therefore,  of  inferior  strength  to  the  second. 
For  the  history  of  their  own  philosophers  could  furnish  in- 
stances of  persons,  whom  their  natural  strength  had  en- 
abled to  surmount  the  former ;  but  few,  or  none,  of  such 
as,  unassisted  by  the  grace  of  God,  had  not  fallen  victims  to 
the  latter.  Hence,  if  St.  Luke  wrote  for  the  Gentile  Chris- 
tians, as  St.  Matthew  had  written  for  the  Jewish,  he  would 
as  naturally  place  the  second  temptation  last,  as  St.  Mat- 
thew, on  the  other  supposition,  had  placed  the  third. 
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VII.  This  view  of  the  principle  of  St.  Luke^s  airange- 
ment  is  further  oonfirmed  by  that  clasaficatioa  of  impure 
desires,  which  is  given  by  St.  John ;  and,  as  it  would  seem, 
in  reference  to  this  account  of  our  Lord's  temptation  itself 
^*'H  lTi9ujti(«  jyii  <rapx6s — ttai  4  mOuftlft  rdov  if$a\fAm — xai  i} 
uXoil^ovela  rou  filw  K  The  desire  of  the  flesh  is  a  description 
of  temptations  of  the  first  class;  the  desire  of  the  eyes, 
(which  are  captivated  by  external  pomp  and  splendour,)  of 
temptations  like  the  second ;  and  the  pride  of  life,  or,  as  it 
should  rather  be  rendered,  the  tmn^glofy  of  life,  of  tempta> 
Uons  like  the  third ;  and  of  each  as  they  stand  in  St.  Luke. 
This  sense  of  akalionix  is  determined  by  classical  usage.  It 
is  specified  by  Aristotle  \  as  the  extreme  of  excess  opposed 
to  the  mean  habit,  which  he  denominates  oA^SfMe;  the  nature 
of  which  being  to  make  its  possessor  habitually  appear  what 
he  is,  and  neither  better,  nor  worse,  compared  with  others, 
than  the  truth  of  his  character  will  warrant,  the  vice  of  ex- 
cess, opposed  to  it,  is  that  which  makes  him  habitually  stu- 
dious of  appearing  other  than  he  is,  in  a  sense  beyond,  and 
not  below,  the  truth.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  habit  of  arro- 
gance, boastfulness,  ostentation — ^without  the  foundation  of 
superior  excellence,  or  real  desert,  of  any  kind — a  descrip- 
tion of  failing  to  which  the  professors  of  philosophy^  an- 
ciently, and  especially  in  our  Saviour'^s  time,  were  notori- 
ously liable. 

•  1  Ep.  ii.  1 6.  *>  Ethic.  Nic.  it.  7. 
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DISSERTATION  VII. 

On  the  hiatus  in  the  three  first  Gospels  between  the  time  of 
ike  baptism  of  our  Saviour ^  and  the  commencement  of 
his  ministry  in  GalUee^  and  on  its  suppleynent  by  the 
Gospd  of  St.  John. 

1H£  assertioD,  that  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  is  supple^ 
meDtary  to  the  rest,  requires  it  to  be  proved  that,  in  all 
those  parts,  where  the  former  narratives  were  evidently 
not  coQtinuous,  the  narrative  of  St.  John  comes  in  criti- 
cally to  connect  them,  and  to  fill  them  up;  and,  as  this 
proof  is  capable  of  a  high  degree  of  precision,  I  propose  to 
establish  it  at  present  in  the  first,  and  not  the  least  com- 
plete and  satisfactory,  instance  of  its  kind,  with  regard  to 
the  substance  of  the  sections  included  between  the  first  and 
the  fourth  chapters  of  St.  John. 

The  former  Gospels,  after  beginning  their  accounts  with 
the  public  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  brining  them 
down  to  the  time  of  the  baptism  of  Christ,  are  altogether 
alent,  if  we  except  the  single  fact  of  the  jhsting  and  the 
temptation,  upon  any  intermediate  events  between  the  time 
c^  the  baptism,  and  the  time  of  that  return  to  Galilee,  with 
which  they  all  concur  in  representing  our  Lord'^s  ministry 
there  to  have  been  b^un.  Unless,  then,  it  could  be  de- 
monstrated that  this  return  followed  immediately  on  the 
fasting  and  temptation,  as  the  fasting  and  temptation  might 
have  followed  on  the  baptism,  there  will  necessarily  be  some 
hiatus  in  the  continuity  of  their  accounts ;  the  measure  of 
which  must  be  the  interval  between  the  close  of  the  forty 
days^  fast,  and  the  time  of  the  return  into  Galilee;  an  hiatus 
which  will,  consequently,  be  greater  or  less  as  this  interval 
is  greater  or  less ;  but  will  be  nothing  at  all  solely  on  the 
suppoation  that  this  interval  is  so  too;  or  that  the  return 
into  Galilee  took  place,  without  loss  of  time,  after  the  forty 
days^  fast     But,  that  this  last  supposition  is  not  the  case 
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may  be  proved  by  the  testimony  of  St.  John^s  Gospel,  as 
follows. 

The  strictly  historical  part  of  this  Gospel  does  not  begin, 
nor  proceed,  except  from  the  nineteenth  verse  of  chapter 
the  first :  the  verses  before  that  are  all  the  substance  of  re- 
flections, premised  by  the  Evangelist  in  his  own  person; 
and  serving  as  an  introduction  or  procem  to  the  whole  work, 
but  no  portion  of  its  historical  matter  whatever.  It  cannot 
be  considered  to  begin  even  at  the  fifteenth  verse ;  first,  be- 
cause the  words,  there  recited,  as  the  words  of  some  testi- 
mony of  John,  are  clearly  an  Anticipation,  and  clearly  re- 
ferred to,  as  such ;  an  Anticipation  which  the  course  of  the 
narrative,  but  only  from  verse  nineteenth,  and  thencefor- 
wards,  goes  on  to  explain  and  to  apply :  for  this  peculiar 
declaration,  6  oxlam  /xov  cpp^ofuyo^,  Sfji/ippo<r$i¥  fiou  yiyovi,  was 
first  made  by  John  in  his  answer  to  the  Sanhedrim ;  and 
the  first  personal  application  of  it  to  our  Lord  took  place 
on  the  following  day:  secondly^  because  the  reference  to 
the  Baptist  is  plainly  to  be  restricted  to  this  one  verse,  and 
what  follows,  from  thence  to  the  eighteenth,  is  subjoined 
by  the  Evangelist  himself,  in  the  same  spirit,  and  to  the 
same  effect,  with  the  rest  of  the  chapter  from  the  first  verse 
to  the  fourteenth.  The  mention  of  John,  then,  here  is  no 
more  historical,  than  the  same  mention,  in  verses  ax,  seven, 
eight,  before;  all  which  relate,  indeed,  to  him,  but  evidently 
in  some  general  and  proleptical  sense. 

Now  at  the  nineteenth  verse  of  chapter  the  first,  we  have 
the  account  of  a  fact  which  could  not  have  been  prior,  at 
the  earliest,  to  the  baptism  of  Jesus ;  nor,  consequently,  to 
the  beginning  of  the  forty  days'  fast ;  but  must  have  been 
sometime^  either  more  or  less,  posterior  to  both.  And  we 
may  go  further  than  this }  the  fact  in  question,  we  may 
contend,  was  not  only  by  some  time,  either  more  or  less, 
posterior  to  the  baptism,  and  to  the  begimmig  of  the  forty 
days^  fast,  but  cannot,  on  any  principle,  be  placed  eariier 
than  on  the  very  last  day  of  the  forty  days^  fast  itself  For, 
on  the  day  after  this  fact,  John,  says  the  Evangelist*,  saw 

•  i.  29. 
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Jesus  walking  towards  him;  and,  from  the  testimony  which 
he  immediately  bears  to  him,  it  is  clear  that  Jesus  had  been 
already  baptized ;  for  he  had  seen  the  Holy  Ghost  descend- 
ing and  abiding  upon  him.  This  appearance,  then,  of  Jesus 
to  John  was  necessarily  posterior  to  the  baptism  ;  and  if  it 
could  not  be  shewn  to  have  happened  between  the  baptism, 
and  the  temptation,  it  must  have  been  posterior  also  to  the 
temptation. 

Now  the  testimony  of  each  of  the  Evangelists,  who  record 
the  temptation,  is  express  to  the  point  that  Jesus  was  led, 
or  impelled,  by  the  Spirit,  without  any  perceptible  delay, 
from  the  scene  of  his  baptism,  to  the  scene  of  his  fasting 
and  temptation  j  and  the  testimony  of  St.  John,  who  alone 
records  this  appearance,  is  not  less  express  to  the  point  that 
in  two  days  after  it^»  Jesus* was  propoang  to  return  into 
Galilee,  and  in  five  days  after  it^,  was  actually  in  Cana  of 
Galilee.  It  would  be  the  height  of  extravagance  to  sup- 
pose that  all  this  could  have  happened  between  the  time  of 
the  baptism,  and  the  banning  of  the  forty  days^  fast; 
which  bdng  the  case,  the  appearance  of  Jesus  to  John,  and, 
consequently,  the  deputation  from  the  Sanhedrim,  to  inter- 
rogate John,  which  had  its  conference  with  him  the  day 
before,  both  of  them  later  than  the  bapdsm,  were  both  of 
them  later  than  the  fast — or,  could  not  have  happened,  at 
the  earliest,  the  former  before  the  day  after,  and  the  latter 
before  the  very  day  of,  Jesus^  return  from  the  wilderness, 
when  the  forty  days^  fast  was  over. 

After  the  account  of  this  fast,  and  of  one  return  into 
Galilee,  subsequent  to  it,  there  is  an  account  of  a  Passover, 
attended  by  Jesus  at  Jerusalem <: ;  and,  after  this  Passover, 
of  a  reffldence,  longer  or  shorter,  in  the  land  of  Judasa^^ : 
and  after  this  residence,  of  another  return  into  Galilee; 
prior  to  none  of  which  events,  except,  perhaps,  the  last,  and 
that  only  after  our  Lord  was  departed  from  Samaria,  is  it 
capable  of  proof  that  John  had  yet  been  cast  into  prison. 
It  is  evident,  then,  upon  the  whole,  that  between  John  i. 
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19«  and  iv.  1.  that  is,  between  the  proper  historical  com- 
mencement  of  his  Grospd,  and  the  beginning  of  the  account 
of  this  journey,  through  Samaria,  into  Galilee,  we  have  a 
narrative  of  matters  intermediate  to  the  two  extremes,  of 
the  baptism,  fasting,  and  temptation,  (where  the  former 
Evangelists  left  off  their  accounts,)  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
the  imprisonment  of  the  Baptist,  followed  by  the  return  of 
Jesus  into  Galilee,  (at  which  they  resume  them,)  on  the 
other.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  whatever  be  the  length  of 
time  included  between  these  two  points  in  the  Gospel  of  St. 
^  John,  for  that  length  of  time,  whether  greater  or  less,  there 
is  an  interruption  of  the  ccmtinuity  of  the  other  Gospds ; 
which  interruption  this  portion  of  St.  John^s  does  manifestly 
contribute  to  supfdy.  The  question,  then,  which  we  have 
still  to  consider,  is,  how  far  it  contributes  to  supply  it ;  or 
whether  the  histcHical  matter  furnished  by  St.  John  is  an 
exact  measure  of  the  historical  matter  omitted  by  the  rest ; 
and  the  affirmative  of  this  question  will  be  sufficiently  proved 
if  it  can  be  shewn  that  St.  John  has  begun,  where  they  had 
broken  off,  and  has  left  off,  where  they  had  begun  again ; 
and  has  given  a  connected  detail  of  particulars  between. 
To  examine,  therefore,  each  of  these  pcnnts  in  th&r  order ; 
and  first  the  two  extremes. 

The  second  journey  into  Galilee,  recorded  by  St.  John, 
is  either  the  same,  or  not  the  same,  with  that  return,  re- 
corded by  the  other  Evangelists,  which  they  make  to  pre- 
cede the  beginning  of  our  Lord's  ministry  there.  If  it  is 
the  same,  one  part  of  our  assertion  is  established ;  for,  from 
that  time  forward,  St.  John  suspends,  and  they  continue, 
the  course  of  the  subsequent  history,  down  to  the  arrival  of 
the  second  Passover.  If  it  is  not  the  same,  then  this  second 
journey  ifUo  Galilee  must  have  been  followed  by  a  second 
journey  out  of  it ;  and  this  second  journey  oui  of  it,  by  a 
third  journey  into  it,  at  least ;  the  two  former,  both  prior 
to  the  imprisonment  of  John,  but  posterior  to  Jesus^  resi- 
dence in  Judsea  previously  specified;  (of  none  of  which 
things  is  there  the  least  hint  in  the  Gospel  history ;)  and 
the  last  only,  coincident  with  that  return  into  Galilee,  pos- 
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terior  lo  the  imprifloniiieDt  of  John,  which  was  the  begin- 
ms^  of  our  Lord^s  nunktrj  there.  The  imprdbability  of 
this  bypotbesiB  is  too  great  to  r^uife  its  refiitation ;  and, 
tbom^  ^^  were  true^  yet,  instead  c^  dimhushing,  it  would 
mAj  enlarge,  the  Uatos  in  the  former  accounts;  nor  do  I 
know  of  anj  harmonist  who  maintains  it.  The  second  jour- 
Dey  of  St.  John,  then,  into  Galilee,  may  be  implicitly  ccm* 
adered  the  last  journey,  at  least  into  Gidilee,  from  any 
other  quarter,  before  the  formal  commencement  of  our  Sa- 
vioar*8  ministry  there ;  in  which  case,  the  coincidence  be- 
tween his  Goqiel,  and  the  Gospels  of  the  other  three,  at 
iNie  of  the  extreme  poiots  in  particular,  becomes  indis- 
putable :  and  this  coincideBBe  at  one,  and  the  second,  ex- 
ttemev  indien  odce  made  out,  may  justly  be  urged,  as  a  pre* 
sninpd¥e  ailment  for'  the  same  kind  of  coincidence  at  the 
other,  and  the  first 

It  hs»  been  already  shewn  that  the  earliest  histcHrical  fact, 
reoofded  by  St.  John^  is  one  of  the  most  loismorable,  and, 
yet,  proiiably  one  of  the  latest,  events,  in  the  ministry  of 
the  Baptial*— his  sdemn  reply  to  the  solemn  interrogation 
tsma  the  Jewids  Sanhedrim.  It  has  been  shewn  also,  that 
the  time  of  this  event  couid  mA  have  preceded  the  forty 
days^  iiBBting,  and  the  temptation ;  though  it  might  have 
cninrided  with  the  expiration  of  the  latter.  It  may  be  said, 
however,  that,  provided  it  followed  sometime,  it  might  have 
fidlowed  any  time,  after  them  >  and,  consequently,  that  it 
cammt  be  conduded  with  certainty,  how  far  the  account  of 
this  eveoit  in  St.  John  joins  on'  directly  to  the  account  of 
the  fittt,  and  of  the  temptation,  in  the  rest :  which  I  am 
ready  to  admit.  But  it  may  be  rendered  presumptively 
certain  that  thete  could  have  been)  Ho  great  interval  between 
them ;  and  it  has  been-  shewn  that  there  might  have  been 
none ;  the  one  might  have  happened  on  the  very  day  when 
the  other  was  over. 

Jesus  came  to  Bethabara,  or  wherever  else  it  was  that 
John  was  baptizing,  in^at»  rw  'Iop8&ioci,  on  purpose  to  be 
baptized;  and  as  soon  as  that  was  done,  he  was  led  away, 
at  once,  to  the  wilderness,  to  undergo  his  fasting,  succeeded 
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by  his  temptation.  Whatever  be  supposed  the  locality  of 
this  wilderness,  the  appointed  scene  of  each  of  these  events, 
it  must  have  been  some  wilderness,  to  arrive  at  which  would 
carry  him  either  to  the  east,  or  to  the  south,  of  Bethabara — 
and,  consequently,  away  from  Galilee,  not  towards  it  The 
Tidmudic  writers  acknowledge  no  more  than  two  deserts  as 
such— one  of  which  would  be  the  scene  of  the  fasting  and 
the  temptation — the  desert  of  Judah,  which  lay  to  the 
south,  and  the  desert  of  Sihon  and  Og,  which  lay  to  the 
east,  of  Galilee*'.  There  was  no  desert  to  the  north,  except, 
perhaps,  the  great  desert  of  Syria — ^to  which  it  would  be 
absurd  to  suppose  our  Saviour  was  carried. 

Hence,  in  order  to  return  from  this  wilderness,  even  upon 
his  way  to  Gralilee,  he  would  have  to  come  back  to  Betha- 
bara, or  in  that  direction  in  general,  by  which  he  had  before 
proceeded  from  it.  The  other  Evangelists,  having  brought 
him  from  Galilee  to  Bethabara,  before  the  baptism  and 
temptation,  either  leave  him  still  in  Bethabara  after  them, 
or,  at  least,  do  not  make  him  return  all  at  once  into  Galilee : 
for,  according  to  them,  even  after  the  baptism  and  tempta- 
tion, when  John  was  still  at  large,  there  must  have  been 
some  time  during  which  Jesus  was  absent  from  Galilee,  or 
they  would  not  suppose  him  to  return  thither  first  after  John'^s 
imprisonment  only.  The  narrative  of  St.  John,  in  particu- 
lar, as  it  certainly  takes  up  their's,  posterior  to  the  baptism 
and  temptation  in  general,  so  manifestiy  finds  our  Saviour 
either  still  at  Bethabara,  or  but  recently  returned  unto  it. 
If,  then,  he  had  quitted  this  neighbourhood,  l)efore  the 
point  of  time  where  their  accounts  expired,  he  must  yet 
have  come  thither  again,  at,  or  before,  the  point  of  time 
where  SL  John's  account  b^ns.  The  probability,  indeed, 
is  that  he  was  only  just  returned,  when  the  testimony  re^ 
corded  John  i.  29*  was  delivered  by  John ;  and  that  this 
was  the  first  opportunity,  since  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  which 
he  had  had  for  delivering  any  such  testimony  at  all.  On 
the  second  day,  after  this  time,  Jesus  himself  was  preparing 

*  Rel.  Pal.  i.  376.  vide  also  i  Mace.  v.  24.  Ant.  Jnd.  zil.  viii.  3. 
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to  return  into  Galilee;  and  in  three  days  after,  he  was 
actually  in  Cana  of  Galilee;  and  as  he  had  come  from 
Nazareth^  the  place  of  his  previous  residence,  in  order  to 
be  baptized,  so,  if  he  would  arrive  at  Cana,  he  must  pass 
through,  or  by,  Nazareth  again,  upon  his  return.  Nor  did 
he  come  to  Bethabara,  as  the  course  of  events  subsequently 
proves,  to  commence  his  ministry,  but  to  be  baptized,  and, 
perhaps,  to  undergo  the  spiritual  trial  and  probation,  con- 
sequent upon  his  baptism,  as  a  preparation  for  it.  These 
ends  being  accomplished,  he  would  naturally  return  into 
Cralilee ;  and  continue  there,  until  the  time  should  arrive, 
when  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  appear  in  Judaea, 
where  first  he  designed  to  commence  his  ministry.  The 
very  purpose  of  a  two  days^  residence  at  Bethabara,  as  it 
was,  might  be  the  express  desire  of  affording  John  the  ne- 
cessary opportunity  of  reinforcing  his  former  general^  by  a 
renewed  jMirh'ctiZar,  testimony  to  himself — such  as  is  after- 
wards referred  to  John  iii.  £6.  by  the  followers  of  the  Bap- 
tist; and,  perhaps,  for  the  sake  of  some  of  the  chief  of  his 
future  disciples,  the  foundation  of  whose  faith  in  Jesus 
seems  now  to  have  been  laid. 

We  may  consider  it,  therefore,  sufficiently  probable  that 
the  pcnnt  where  St.  John's  Gospel  begins  is^  on  the  whole, 
directly  contiguous  to  the  point  where  the  other  Gospels 
break  off;  and,  consequently,  that  the  coincidence  between 
them,  at  the  first  of  the  extremes,  is  as  critical  and  complete 
as  that  at  the  second :  in  which  case,  the  remaining  ques- 
tion, or  what  concerns  the  intermediate  detail  of  particulars, 
admits  of  so  easy  a  decision,  that  we  may  be  satisfied  with 
referring  to  the  bare  inspection  of  the  narrative ;  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  another — ^much  more  difficult, 
as  weU  as  more  important — ^the  question,  what  is  the  precise 
interval  of  time,  comprehended  by  these  details,  from  the  one 
of  the  above  extremes  to  the  other. 

The  notes  of  time,  interspersed  in  the  body  of  the  narra- 
tive, for  the  period  in  question,  being  collected  together, 
and  stated  in  their  order,  will  stand  as  follows. 

I.  The  intervening  Passover,  John  ii.  18.  being  regarded 
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as  a  fixed  pcuit,  up  to  which  we  must  trace  the  series  of  par- 
ticulars before,  and  from  which  we  are  to  deduce  them 
afterwards — first,  from  the  time  of  the  conference  with  the 
Sanhedrim,  to  the  time  when  our  Lord  was  preparing  to 
return  into  Galilee,  was  one  day, 

II.  From  the  time  when  he  was  preparing  to  return  into 
Galilee,  to  the  beginning  of  the  wedding  feast  at  Cana,  weax 
three  days. 

III.  From  the  beginning  of  this  feast,  according  to  the 
usage  of  the  Jew8%  to  its  conclusion,  there  might  be  as 
many  as  seven  days,  but  there  could  not  be  more. 

IV.  After  the  feast  at  Cana,  the  time  taken  up  by  the 
residence  of  our  Lord  in  Capernaum,  which  St  John  states 
at  not  mangf  days,  we  may  estimate  at  seven  successive 
days. 

These  calculations  being  laid  together,  the  whole  interval 
between  the  tune  of  the  conference  with  the  Sanhedrim, 
and  the  time  of  the  departure  from  Capernaum,  to  attend 
the  Passover,  John  ii.  13.  will  amount  to  eighteen  days. 
From  Capernaum  to  Jerusalem  would  be  a  journey  <^  not 
more,  at  the  utmost,  than  three  days^  time  ^ — and  we  may 
assume  that  our  Lord  would  arrive  in  Jerusalem,  neither 
after  the  fourteenth  of  Nisan,  the  day  of  the  Passover  itself 
nor,  probably,  before  the  tenth,  the  day  when  the  Paschal 
Lajpb  was  appointed  originally  to  be  taken  up,  and  the 
day  on  which  we  have  conjectured  that  he  himself  had  been 
bom,  and  the  day  when,  as  it  will  be  shewn  hereafter,  he 
presented  himself  in  the  temple  of  God,  before  the  four- 
teenth of  Nisan  in  the  last  year  of  his  ministry,  as  the  true 
Paschal  Lamb— then  ready  to  be  offered  up.  The  entire 
interval,  then,  between  the  time  of  the  conference  with  the 
Sanhedrim,  and  the  arrival  in  Jerusalem,  by  the  tenth  of 
Nisan,  before  the  first  Passover,  may  be  computed  at 
twenty-one  days — and  that,  probably,  rather  above  than 
under  the  truth.  To  this  we  must  add  the  forty  days^  £Eist 
— subsequent  to  the  baptism,  and  before  the  temptation — 

•  Gen.  xxiz.  37.  Judg.  xiv.  la.  Tobit  zi.  19.  ^  Jos.  Vit.  53.  Rel.  Pal. 
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the  time  taken  up  by  the  temptadon  itself — and  the  time 
taken  up  in  travelling  firdt  from  Bethabara  to  the  scene  of  the 
temptatian,  and,  secondly,  from  the  same  scene  to  Betha- 
baim  back  again — and  we  shaU  obtain  the  whole  measure  of 
time  betweai  the  baptism,  and  the  arrival  in  Jerusalem, 
John  li.  18.  On  none  of  these  points  can  there  be  much 
uncertain^.  The  temptation  must  have  been  transacted 
m  less  than  one  day -after  the  close  of  the  fast,  if  not  on  the 
last  day  of  the  fast  itself:  and  though  the  scene  of  the  fast 
had  been  the  great  wilderness  to  the  south  of  Judsea,  as  I 
should  be  disposed  to  believe  it  was,  even  this  would  not  be 
more  than  one  or  two  days^  journey  from  Bethabara.  Beer- 
Aeba,  on  the  verge  of  this  desert,  was  only  nineteen  miles 
distant  from  Hebron  s :  Tekoah,  only  six  miles  from  Beth* 
khem,  stood  upon  its  borders  also;  Ultra,  says  Jerome h, 
nuUus  est  viculus,  ne  agrestes  quidem  casae,  et  furnorum 
asmiles,  quas  Afri  q>pellant  mapalia.  Tanta  est  eremi  vasti- 
tas^  quae  usque  ad  mare  Rubruin,  Persanimque,  et  iEthio* 
pum,  atque  Indorum,  terminos,  dilatatur.  Maimonides 
ooofinns  Jerome,  by  making  the  distance  of  the  wilderness, 
mto  which  it  was  usual  to  carry  the  escape  goat  on  the  day 
of  expiation,  only  twelve  miles  from  Jerusalem  K  Peraea, 
in  which  Bethabara  was  situate,  was  still  nearer  to  this  wil* 
demess.  Strabo^  reckons  it  only  three  or  four  days^  jour- 
ney, from  Jericho,  to  Petra  in  Arabia  deserta.  And  this  is 
confirmed  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  xix.  95.  who  mentions  an 
instance  of  a  march  performed  in  three  days  and  nights, 
horn  Idumaea — ^much  further  than  Jericho— to  Petra;  a 
distance  of  1£00  stades,  or  160  Roman  miles:  at  the  rate 
of  5tS  such  miles  to  the  day.  The  same  passage  informs  us 
that  Petra  was  situated  in  the  wildemess-^two  days^  jour- 
ney distant  from  the  inhabited  country :  in  which  case,  from 
the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  to  that  desert,  could  be  merely 
one  day^s  journey.  Jerome^  also  makes  it  only  a  three  days^ 
journey  from  Gerara  (which  he  places  contiguous  to  Beer- 

9  Enseb.  et  Hieron.  Oper.  ii.   Dc  Situ  et  Nominibus.  ^  Oper.  iii. 

1370.  Prefatio  in  Amos.         *  De  Sol.  die.  Exp.  iii.  7.  Annot.  ^  zvi. 

1 107.  I  Oper.  ii.  5S5.  $26. 
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sheba,  and,  consequently,  on  the  verge  of  Aralna  deserta,) 
to  Jerusalem.  I  am  persuaded,  therefore,  that  one  day'^s 
journey  would  suffice  to  bring  our  Saviour  to  the  scene  of 
his  fasting  and  temptation,  if  that  was  the  wilderness  of 
Arabia  Petrsea — and  one  day^s  journey  might  bring  him 
back  from  it  again — and  that  a  period  of  forty-one  days 
might  account  for  the  transaction  of  every  thing  between. 

The  whole  interval,  then,  between  the  baptism  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  arrival  in  Jerusalem  at  the  first  Passover, 
may  be  very  probably  computed  at  sixty-four  or  oxty-five 
days,  or  something  more  than  two  months  in  all ;  a  com- 
putation critically  in  unison  with  the  testimony  of  St.  Luke 
to  the  age  of  our  Lord  at  hb  baptism,  on  the  supposition 
that  he  was  bom  about  the  Passover ;  which  testimony  we 
concluded  to  mean  that  he  was  less  than  three,  but  more 
than  two,  months  within  the  full  age  of  thirty™:  and  it  is 
manifest  that  a  more  liberal  allowance  of  time,  should  any 
parts  of  the  period  in  question  be  considered  to  require  it, 
which  would  still  make  the  whole  less  than  ninety,  though 
greater  than  sixty,  days  in  all,  might  square  with  the  same 
testimony  likewise.  The  Chronicon  Paschale  supposes  it  a 
period  of  seventy 'six  days^^ ;  and  that  may  be  about  the 
truth. 

II.  The  calculations  belonging  to  the  next  halT  of  the  de- 
tail, deduced  from  the  Passover  downwards,  will  stand  as 
follows. 

I.  The  time  of  the  stay  in  Jerusalem,  which  cannot  be 
stated  at  longer  than  the  duration  of  the  Paschal  feast  ^, 
may  be  computed  from  the  tenth  of  Nisan  to  the  twenty- 
second. 

II.  The  time  of  some  residence  in  Judsea,  posterior  to  the 
departure  from  Jerusalem  P;  neither  the  place,  nor  the  dura- 
tion, of  which  are  specified.  With  regard  to  the  one,  then^ 
we  may  conjecture  with  certainty  only  that  it  was  some 
quarter  of  Judaea  bordering  on  Samaria,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  water ;  the  former,  because  our  Lord  is  seen  to  have  tra- 

"  Vol.  i.  Diss.  U.  "217.  "  Joha  ii.  13.    iii.  2a.  »  iiL  aa. 
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veiled  thence  direct  to  Sychar,  the  latter,  because  converts 
were  made  and  baptized  there  by  his  disciples:  and  with 
regard  to  the  other,  it  must  be  determined  on  independent 
grounds,  and,  for  the  present,  will  be  left  indefinite. 

III.  After  the  expiration  of  this  residence,  when  Jesus  set 
out  for  Galilee^,  there  is  the  length  of  his  journey  to  Sychar, 
and  the  time  of  his  continuance  there ;  the  former  of  which 
I  estimate  at  one  day^s  journey,  and  part  of  a  second  at  the 
utmost — and  the  latter  is  determined  by  the  Evangelist  him- 
self as  of  two  days^  length,  the  first  of  which  might  be  the 
day  of  the  arrival  itself.  It  is  well  known  that  Sychar  lay 
upon  the  high  road  between  Jerusalem  and  Galilee ;  and  its 
distance  from  the  former  is  computed,  in  the  Jerusalem  Iti- 
Derary,  at  forty  Roman  miles.  But  our  Saviour  was  not  at 
Jerusalem  before  he  set  out  for  Sychar ;  and  he  might  be 
somewhere  in  Judaea  much  nearer  to  it  than  Jerusalem  it- 
self. Sebaste,  according  to  Josephus',  (though  his  state- 
ment must  probably  be  understood  with  some  latitude,  and 
perhaps  was  meant  of  the  frontiers  of  Judaea,  not  of  Jeru- 
salem,) was  only  one  day''s  journey  from  Jerusalem ;  and 
Sychar  was  seven  or  eight  miles  nearer  to  it  than  Sebaste. 
I  assume,  then,  that  our  Saviour  had  made  one  day^s  jour- 
ney CKHnplete,  and  possibly  travelled  seven  or  eight  miles  on  a 
second,  before  he  arrived  at  Sychar.  On  the  third  day  after 
this  arrival  he  would  continue  his  journey  into  Galilee;  a 
angle  day^s  journey,  or  at  the  utmost  two,  would  sufiice  to 
bring  him  there ^  and  this  second  return  would  be  complete. 

We  observe,  therefore,  that  no  part  of  the  period  be- 
tween the  tenth  of  Nisan,  and  the  time  of  this  arrival  in  Ga- 
lilee, admits  of  doubt  or  uncertainty,  except  the  interme- 
diate portion  which  was  passed  in  Judaea.  It  is  herein, 
consequently,  that  a  difference  of  opinion  between  har- 
monists begins  to  appear;  and  it  is  upon  the  length  of  this 
interval  in  particular,  that  the  true  measure  of  the  hiatus  in 
the  former  accounts,  as  supplied  by  the  last,  will  mainly  de- 
pend.   This  hiatus,  as  far  as  the  time  of  the  preceding 

<i  John  iv.  X.  a.  '  Ant.  Jud.  xv.  viii.  5. 
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PaasoTer,  was  tuffiolently  detenninate ;  and  oouLd  not  have 
exceeded  two  months  and  one  half  in  all:  but  fixm  the  time 
of  this  Passover  downwards,  to  the  time  of  the  return  into 
Galilee,  it  is  left  to  conjecture  only,  for  no  other  reason  than 
the  indefiniteness  of  the  interval,  supposed  to  have  been 
transacted  in  Judsea.  Nor  is  the  lengdi  of  this  period  of 
slight  importance  in  itself;  for  the  duration  of  the  ministry 
of  the  Baptist  is  greatly  affected  by  it:  and  still  less  ao 
with  respect  to  the  merits  of  diftrent  schemes,  whose  opin- 
ions upon  this  particultf  question,  instead  of  squaring  to- 
gether, as  they  necessarily  would  squave,  if  they  were  all 
agreeable  to  the  truth,  may  vary  fay  many  months,  either 
in  excess,  or  in  defect,  in  respect  to  both  eabh  other  and  the 
reality.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  uncertainty,  I  think  it 
may  be  shewn  that  our  Saviour^s  stay  in  Judsni  was  neither 
more,  nor  less,  than  a  month ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  he 
set  out,  on  his  return  into  Galilee,  within  forty  days  after  the 
tenth  of  Nisan. 

It  is  clear  from  the  testimony  of  St.  John,  that  the  min- 
istry of  the  Baptist  went  on,  as  before,  for  some  time  afker 
the  ministry  of  our  Lord  was  begun ;  that  is,  while  the  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus,  wheresoever  he  was  in  Judaea,  were  bapda- 
ing  there,  John,  also,  was  still  baptizing  in  ^non,  near  Sa- 
lem; or  that  they  were  biqptiaing  in  conjunction,  and  converts 
were  resorting  to  eadi.  This  united  ministry  continued 
some  time ;  but  the  reputation  of  Jesus  must  have  been 
daily  increasing  above  the  reputation  of  John,  and  the  po- 
pularity, if  I  may  so  call  it,  of  the  baptism  administered  by 
his  disdples,  must  have  been  daily  becoming  superior  to 
that  of  John^s;  as  the  intermediate  event,  John  iii.  25.  S6L 
alone  would  be  sufficient  to  prove. 

The  eyes  of  the  Pharisees,  then,  which  had  been  hitherto 
fixed,  with  no  friendly  intention,  upon  John,  began  naturally 
to  be  turned  towards  Jesus ;  the  knowledge  of  which  fact,  and 
the  implied  desire  of  retiring  from  thdr  observation,  are  as- 
signed as  the  reasons*,  which  determined  him  to  remove  out 
of  Judaea,  (where  he  was  necessarily  subject  to  their  inspec- 
•  John  IF.  1—3. 
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dGB,  if  not  to  their  juiiadietioB^)  into  Galilee,  wbere  he 
would  be  oompaiativdiy  safe  from  both.    All  this  tkne  the 
ministiy  of  Jdin  was  still  going  on,  and,  though  with  di- 
imiiiihed  oeld>rity,  it  had  oot  yet  ceased.   The  very  prooem 
of  the  fourth  diapter,  rightly  translated,  demonstistes  this; 
When,  therrfore,  the  Lord  knew  that  the  Pharisees  hsTe 
heanl  that  Jesus  is  making  and  haptiinng  more  diadples 
than  John,  he  left  Judsea,  and  went  away  again  unto  Ga- 
lilee.   To  juadiy  sudi  a  mode  of  speaking,  both  must  have 
been  making  disciples,  and  baptizing,  at  the  same  time ;  but 
Jesus  in  greater  numbers  than  John.     If  so,  when  our 
Lord  set  out  on  this  return,  John  was  not  yet  oast  into 
prison;  but,  according  to  the  other  Evangelists,  by  the 
tune  that  he  arrived  in  Galilee,  on  this  very  return,  he  was. 
Now,  in  the  course  c^  the  journey,  even  after  leaving  Ju- 
dca,  and  before  he  arrived  in  Galilee,  besides  the  time  taken 
up  in  travelling  tlutber,  he  spent  two  days  at  Sydiar.    If, 
tkai,  when  he  first  set  out  from  Judsea,  John  was  still  at 
laige,  he  was  not  imprisoned  before  Jesus  eame  into  Sama- 
ria ;  and  if,  when  he  was  returned  into  Galilee,  John  was 
BO  loiter  at  liberty,  he  must  have  been  imprisoned  before 
he  orived  th^e.     He  must  have  be^i  imprisoned,  conse- 
quently, while  Jesus  was  still  in  Samaria ;  and  if  this  was 
actually  the  case,  then,  however  near  they  may  approach  to 
an  inoonsist^c^,  Su  John  and  the  other  Evangelists  will  be 
critically  in  unison  with  both  each  other  and  the  matter  of 
fret 

It  has  been  already  assumed^  that  asoension^day,  or  the 
forty-first  day  from  the  fourteenth  of  Nisan,  eadusivej  hav- 
ing been  the  precise  termination  of  our  Saviour^s  personal 
ministry  at  the  latest  of  its  extremes,  A.  U.  788.  in  the  six- 
teenth of  Tiberius,  the  same  day  was,  very  probably,  its 
predae  beginning  at  its  other  extreme,  A.  U.  780.  in  the 
thirteenth  of  the  same  reign ;  and  die  ministry  of  our  Sa- 
viour in  person,  from  the  time  of  the  imprisonment  of  John, 
havii^  taken  up  and  perpetuated  his  ministry,  not  only  in 
the  order  of  succession,  but  also  in  the  kind  and  character 
*  Diss.  y.  supra. 
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of  its  functions,  it  became  a  highly  plauable  conjecture  that 
the  precise  beginning  of  our  Lord^s  ministry  was  the  precise 
termination  of  John^s— or,  in  other  words,  that  the  day  of 
the  imprisonment  of  John,  which  must  have  been  some  de- 
terminate day  in  particular,  was  the  very  day,  A.  U.  780.  in 
the  thirteenth  of  Tiberius  Caesar,  on  which  our  Lord  as- 
cended into  heaven,  A.  U.  78S.  in  the  sixteenth.     It  has 
been  shewn  also^  that,  whensoever  he  was  imprisoned,  it 
is  most  likely  he  was  imprisoned  some  time  in  the  spring. 
Now,  by  a  reference  to  the  table  of  Jewish  feasts  in  Disser- 
tation V.  of  vol.  i.  the  day  of  Pentecost,  A.  U.  783.  will 
be  seen  to  have  fallen  on  May  26 — and,  consequently,  as- 
cension-day, ten  days  before  that,  fell  on  May  16.     If  we 
are  right,  then,  in  the  conjecture  upon  which  we  are  pro- 
ceeding, May  16.  the  date  of  the  ascensi(m  into  heaven, 
A.  U.  78S.  was  also  the  date  of  the  imprisonment  of  John, 
A.  U.  780.     It  was  the  date  also  of  -our  LfOrd^s  arrival  in 
Galilee,  and,  consequently,  of  his  departure  from  Sychar. 
The  day  of  his  arrival  in  Sychar,  therefore,  was  either  May 
14.  or  May  18 — ^the  former,  if  the  day  of  his  arrival  was  in- 
cluded in  the  days  of  his  residence  there ;  the  latter,  if  it 
was  exclusive  of  them.    Now  the  same  table  of  feasts  will 
shew  that  the  Passover  was  celebrated  A.  U.  780.  on  April 
9 — and  the  Paschal  feast  would  expire  upon  April  16. 
which  coincided  with  Nisan  21.    In  this  case,  if  we  suppose 
our  Lord  to  have  left  Jerusalem  upon  April  17.  or  18.  and 
to  have  arrived  at  Sychar  on  May  18.  or  14.  the  length  of 
the  previous  residence  in  Judaea,  to  the  time  when  he  set 
out  for  Galilee,  might  be  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  days, 
very  little  less  than  one  month ;  and  in  support  of  this  oon- 
clusion  we  may  argue  further  as  follows. 

I.  It  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  fullest  import  of  the 
terms,  in  which  the  Evangelist  speaks  of  its  duration,  xoi 
fxci  Sierpi|3f  ^.  The  same  expression  occurs^  to  describe 
another  similar  reddence  in  Judaea,  of  which  it  is  capable 
of  proof  that  it  could  not  have  lasted  even  so  long  as  a 
month. 

>  Vol.  i.  Diss.  viii.  Appendix.  315.  ^  iii.  22.  *  xi.  54- 
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II.  It  is  adequate  to  account  for  the  intervening  parti- 
calan  oa  record;  the  commencement,  continuance,  and 
progress,  of  the  work  of  baptizing  by  our  Lord^s  disciples — 
the  increasing  celebrity  of  his  reputation — ^the  comparative 
decrease  of  John'^s— the  jealousy,  produced  by  this  cause  in 
the  disciples  of  the  latter — ^the  attention  to  the  conduct,  or 
the  pretensions,  of  Jesus,  beginning  to  be  excited  in  the 
Sanhedrim — the  expediency,  on  prudential  considerations, 
of  withdrawing  himself  from  their  personal  cognizance,  and 
the  commencement,  accordingly,  of  his  journey  into  Galilee. 
And  yet  it  may  not  be  more  than  sufficient  for  this  pur- 
pose, or  no  more  than  we  may  well  suppose  would  be  re- 
quisite to  bring  all  these  things  to  pass. 

III.  That  a  little  before  this  departure  John  was  bap- 
tiang  in  iEnon,  near  Salem  <,  and  no  longer  at  Bethabara, 
because  there  was  much  water  therey  after  what  has  been 
elsewhere  observed  already y,  and  what  will  be  shewn  more 
AiUy  hereafter,  may  justly  be  considered  a  proof  that  the 
rainy  season  had  been  some  time  over,  and  water  was  be- 
ginning to  be  scarce;  which  would  necessarily  be  the  case 
a  little  before  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  or  nearer  to  midsum- 
mer than  to  the  vernal  equinox ;  but  not  at  the  opposite 
quarter  of  the  year.  According  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome  z, 
&aioa.  and  Salem  were  both  about  eight  Roman  miles  dis- 
tant from  Scythopolis,  the  ancient  Bethshan,  which  Jose- 
phus^  places  at  one  hundred  and  twenty  stades  from  Tibe- 
rias, the  southern  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee.  Whe- 
ther they  were  on  the  Galilean  or  the  Persean  side  of  the 
J<ffdan,  is  decided  in  favour  of  the  former  by  John  iii.  9^. 
26.  where  ^non  is  opposed  to  n-egav  tou  'lop^ayou. 

IV.  If  St.  John^s  computation  of  hours,  throughout  his 
Gospel,  is,  as  there  is  good  reason  to  conclude^,  the  same 
neither  with  the  Jewish,  nor  with  the  Roman,  which  were 
in  fact  alike,  but  with  the  modem- — the  sixth  hour,  when 
our  Lord  arrived  at  Gerizim^,  was  either  six  in  the  mom- 

>  in.  23.  1  Vol.  i.  Diss.  ix.  *  Oper.  ii.  De  Situ  et  Nominibus. 

*  Vit.  65.  p.  97.        ^  Vide  Townson's  Discourses  on  the  Gospels.  Discourse 
riii.  part  i.  and  ii.  <  it.  6. 
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iog,  or  ax  in  die  evening ;  at  both  which  times  after  the 
autumnal  equinox,  and  near  midwinter,  it  would  necessarily 
have  been  dark;  but  at  eadi  of  which  times,  after  the  ver* 
nal  equinox,  and  near  to  midsummer,  it  would  still  be  open 
daj.  The  very  distance  of  the  ftontiers  of  Judiea  from 
Sychar  confirms  this  conclusion  in  the  present  instance ;  for 
we  cannot  calculate  this  distance,  from  any  part  of  Judaea,  at 
less  than  twenty*seven  or  twenty-eight  miles^ — and  fitim  the 
neighbourhood  of  J^usalem,  or  of  Jericho,  it  would  be  half 
as  many  more.  If  our  Lord  had  travelled  this  distance  in 
one  day,  he  could  not  have  arrived  before  six  at  night ;  and 
if  he  had  travelled  twenty  miles  of  it  on  one  day,  he  would 
accomplish  the  other  seven  or  eight,  before  six  in  the  mcN-n- 
ii^  of  the  next. 

That  he  arrived  at  the  usual  period  of  some  meal  appears 
fit>m  iv.  8.  and  that  both  xgwt^  the  first  hour  of  the  day, 
and  ^tH«9  die  last  but  one,  were  sudi  stated  periods  amcmg 
the  Jews,  is  also  a  well  known  fact.  In  the  summer  season, 
too,  the  morning  or  evening,  and  not  the  middle  of  tlie  day, 
is  notoriously  the  most  convenient  time  for  travelling,  in 
the  east,  and  the  most  commonly  selected  for  that  purpose ; 
and  yet,  in  the  same  season,  the  heat  of  the  sun  even  at 
that  time,  and  eiqiecially  in  the  morning,  would  be  such  be- 
fore six  o^clock,  diat  one  who  had  traveled  for  an  hour  or 
two  after  sunrise,  might  well  be  weary,  as  Jesus  is  said  to 
have  been«. 

It  favours  the  presumption,  respecting  the  time  of  his 
arrival  at  Gerizim,  that  shordy  afterwards  a  Samaritan 
woman  was  found  coming  thither  to  fetch  water:  for  the 
customs  of  the  east  have  always  been  invariable,  both  in 
assigning  this  kind  of  menial  service  to  the  women  in  par- 
ticular, and  in  fixing  on  morning  or  evening  for  sending 
them  upon  it^  That  there  were  wells,  likewise,  of  great 
antiquity,  and  of  very  elaborate  construction,  still  to  be  met 
with  in  Judaea,  is  attested  by  Origen,  contra  Celsum  6.  *'Ori 

*  Rel.  Pal.ii.  416.  423.  Hi.  1007.         •  if.  6.         '  Gen.  xxiv.  11.   i  Stfm. 
lY.  II.  Mark  ziv.  13.  Luke  xxii.  10.  f  iv.  193.  Vide  alio  Easeb.  ct 

^ieron.  Oper.  ii.  De  Situ  et  NominibuB.  4»f  uc^  j^mv. 
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U  xoi  f^ra  h  y^  ^tXurrMlwf  x^n^xsucurrcu  (mi  rnv  SiiMiiW, 

'AtfxoAflDVi  tmufioffrAif  fpwreaiff  xa]  UrropUtg  ofioov,  &a  ro  ^cvov 

That  the  wonvun  came  out  of  the  neigbbouring  city  is  so 
obviously  implied  in  the  aocount^  as  to  make  it  super- 
fluous even  to  remind  the  reader  of  this  fact,  bad  not 
Bretschneider,  in  his  paradoxical  work  on  the  genuineness 
of  St.  John'^s  Goqiely  thou^t  propeir>  firom  iv.  7«  tfXJ^M 
ywni  tx  rij;  ^oftf^i/o^^  tp  suppose  it.  was  meant  that  she 
came  firom  the  city  of  SaoMria — ^two  hours^  journey  at  least 
from  Mount  Grerizim— and  to  draw  an  infevence,  from  the 
absurdity  of  such  a  suppontipn,  disparaging  to  the  accuracy 
of  tbe  iEvangehst^.  By  so  doix^  he  has  betrayed,  in  the 
first  place,  a  want  of  disceimment,  ok  a  want  of  candour,  in 
aoi  pacceiving,  or  not  acknowled^g,  that  yw^  U  1% 
SofupfTfiof,  in  this  passage,  is  plainly  equivalent  to  i^  yuv^  ^ 
SofMt^iTi;,  in  another  ■ ;  and  both  describe  merely  a  native 
of  Samaria^  in  opposition  to  one  of  Judaea,  or  of  Galilee: 
second]^,  an  inattention  to  contemporary  history;  that  there 
was  now  no  city  of  Samaria,  but,  since  the  ancient  Samaria 
had  beea  rebuilt  by  Herod,  that  its  modem  name  was  Se- 
baste  k.  Nor  is  it  of  any  use  to  oppose  to  this  assertion  the  tes- 
tim<xiy  of  Acts  viii.  5.  which  speaks  of  iriKiv  rij;  Soe/waptiflt^ : 
had  that  meant  the  city  of  Samaria,  tbe  Greek  idiom  would 
have  required  fi^  ir^Aiv,  or.ilf  r^v  toAiv,  2«fMKpfi«v:  as  at 
Acts  xi.  5.  Iv  «^\sj.  'I«inr]}.  We  know  not,  consequendy, 
what  city  of  Samaria  is  intended  here :  but,  if  it  was  the 
dty  of  which  Simon.  Magus  himself  was  a  native,  then,  acp 
ccHnding  to  Justin  Martyr^,  it  was  a  city  called  Gitton. 
Thirdly,  a  total  disr^ard  to  the  ccmtext"^;  which  shews 
clearly  that  the  dty  from  which  this  woman  came,  and  the 
city  to  which  she  returned,  and  the  city  near  which  our 
Saviour  had  originally  arrived,  and  where  he  subsequently 
stayed  two  days,  were  all  one  and  the  same,  Shechem,  Sy* 
chem,  Sidma,  or  Sychar;  for  it  is  called  by  each  of  these 

^  ill.  17. 98*  *  iv.  9.  ^  Jot.  Ant  Jad.  ziii.  x.  a.  xf.  yiii.  5.  B.  i. 

il  7.  »  Apol.  1. 38.  «  iy.  5.  8.  38.  30. 39. 
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names  indifferently;  situated  formerly  within  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim  ^ ;  and,  after  a  Roman  colony  had  been  planted 
either  on  its  site,  or  within  one  Roman  mile  of  its  site^, 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Flavia  Neapolis,  and  the 
birthplace  of  Justin^  the  Philosopher  and  Martyr,  himself  P. 
Its  proximity  to  Mount  Gerizim  is  attested  by  JosejAus — 
2/xijxa...xfijxcvi)V  irpig  r^  Fapi^tlv  opei — Ti  opoi  ro  Fapi^tiV 
vwipKureu  hi  t^(  Six/fteov  iroknos  ^* 

The  rate  of  travelling  anciently  for  a  day'^s  journey  on 
foot,  which^in  Arbuthnot's  Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  Weights, 
and  Measures,  is  estimated  at  thirty-three  English  miles^  is 
probably  beyond  the  truth ;  since,  one  day  with  another,  we 
cannot  suppose  it  to  have^much  exceeded  the  standard  of 
five  or  six  and  twenty  even  Roman  miles.  It  is  repeatedly 
asserted  by  Josephus,  that  the  ordinary  length  of  the  jour- 
ney from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  even  by  the  shortest  route, 
viz.  through  Samaria,  was  an  interval  of  three  days^  time; 
though  it  is  certainly  possible  that  it  might  be  accomplished 
in  two.  The  calculation  of  Reland^"  will  shew  that  from 
Jerusalem,  through  Bethel,  or  Bethar,  and  by  Sychem,  or 
Neapolis,  the  usual,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  direct, 
route  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias  in  Galilee,  was  a  distance  of 
seventy-three  Roman  miles ;  which  is  an  average  of  twenty- 
four  Roman  miles  to  a  day. 

This  ordinary  or  average  rate  of  travelling  for  pedes- 
trians is  well  illustrated  by  a  case  in  point,  the  distance  be- 
tween Caesarea  and  Joppa,  and  the  length  of  time  taken  up 
in  travelling  over  that.  This  distance,  by  the  help  of  the 
Itinerarium  Hierosolymitanum,  and  that  of  Antoninus,  con- 
jointly, is  calculated  by  Reland^  at  forty-one  Roman  miles  : 
for  though  that  is  properly  the  distance  between  Caesarea 
and  Lydda,  or  Diospolis,  yet  Lydda  and  Joppa,  referred 
to  Cffisarea,  in  point  of  distance,  were  on  a  par. 

Now,  if  we  compare  together  Acts  x.  80. 3.  8S.  8.  9.  ^. 
24.  it  will  appear  that  the  messengers  of  Cornelius  were 

»  Josli.  zxiv.  32.  o  Itinerar.  Hieros.  Ap.  Rel.  Pal.  ii.  416.  p  Apol.  i.  i. 
1  Ant  Jud*  xi.  viii.  6.  v.  vii.  2.  Vide  also  ir.  Tiii.  44.   r.  i.  X9«  '  Pal.  ii. 

416.423.  •  [bid.  ii.  445. 
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de^tcbed  from  Caesarea  the  day  after  his  vision  of  the 
angel — they  arrived  in  Jopfia,  the  day  after  they  set  out, 
about  the  sixth  hour  of  the  day — Peter  set  out  with  them 
back  on  the  following  morning— ^and  they  all  arrived  in 
Caesarea  about  the  ninth  hour  of  the  ensuing  day— on  the 
Jburih  day  from  the  day  of  the  viaon  eacdusive.  It  thus 
appears  that  the  distance  between  Gsesarea  and  Joppa^  or 
forty^ne  Roman  miles,  was  as  nearly  as  possible  one  ordi- 
nary day'*s  journey  and  a  half,  and  yet  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  miles  to  a  day. 

The  distance  of  Bethel,  or  Bethar,  on  the  confines  of  Sa- 
maria and  Judaea,  was  twenty-eight  Roman  miles  from  Sy« 
char<;  a  distance  which  might,  therefore,  be  accomplished, 
without  any  great  or  unusual  exertion,  in  one  day's  time. 
Hence,  if  we  may  only  assume  that  the  place  of  our  Sa- 
viour's readence  in  Judaea,  before  this  departure,  through 
Samaria,  into  Galilee,  was  Bethel  or  its  vicinity,  it  becomes 
a  probable  inference  that  he  had  travelled  from  thence  to 
Sychar  in  one  day ;  and,  consequently,  arrived  in  the  even- 
ing. Now  Bethel  was  contiguous  to  Ephraim ;  and  it  is 
rendered  probable  that  our  Lord  was  residing  at  Bethel,  or 
near  it,  on  this  occasion,  because  we  have  St.  John's  assur- 
ance that  he  was  residing  at  Ephraim  ",  and,  consequently, 
near  it,  on  the  only  similar  occasion,  hereafter,  which  is  spe- 
cified in  the  course  of  his  history.  This,  then,  is  the  con- 
dunon  in  which  we  may  finally  acquiesce;  viz.  that  Jesus 
arrived  at  Sychar  after  travelling  one  whole  day;  and, 
therefore,  if  he  arrived  at  the  sixth  hour,  he  arrived  at  six 
in  the  evening.  The  day  of  his  arrival,  it  has  been  shewn 
already,  was  probably  May  13;  the  dates  of  his  two  days* 
readence  would  be,  consequently.  May  14.  and  15;  and 
the  day  of  his  departure  into  Galilee  would  be  May  16 : 
upon  which  coincidences,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  revert 
to  diem  again  hereafter,  I  shall  make  no  further  remark  at 
present,  except  this :  that,  according  to  my  own  calculation 
of  the  days  of  the  week.  May  IS.  was  a  Thursday,  and 
May  16.  was  a  Sunday. 

>  Pal.  n.  416. 4a3*  in*  637.  «  zi.  54. 
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V.  When  our  Lord  was  aolually  arrived  ib  Galilee^  the 
Galileans,  it  is  said^,  received  him  gladly — having  seen  all 
things  which  he  did  in  Jerusalens  at  the  feast — ^for  they 
also  went  to  the  feast.  This  feast,  twice  referred  to,  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt,  is  the  feast,  spoken  of  first  ii.  1&  and 
again  ii.  S3,  that  is  the  feast  of  the  Passover  in  the  tUr- 
teenth  of  Tiberius  Cassar ;  and  the  miracles  performed  at 
that  feast  ace  the  miradea  referred  to,  expressly  at  ii.  83. 
and  implicitly  at  iii.  3.  We  may  conclude,  then,  that  our 
Lord  had  never  bera  in  Galilee,  since  the  time  at  the  at* 
tendance  of  the  Galileans  at  this  feast,  and  the  time  of  the 
performance  of  those  miracles,  which  they  had  se^s,  and 
still  remembered  to  have  seen,  performed  at  this  feast,  until 
now,  when  he  came  among  them  directly  from  Samaria.  It 
follows,  therefore^  that  he  must  have  come  among  them  in 
the  interval  between  that  feast  and  the  next,  that  is,  between 
the  Passover  and  the  Poitecost,  both  in  this  year;  and  not 
between  the  Passover,  and  any  other  feast,  later  than  that. 

For,  if  the  favourable  reception,  now  given  to  him  by  the 
people  of  Galilee,  was  solely  on  the  strength  of  the  mirades 
which  they  knew  and  remembared  him  to  have  performed, 
when  they  and  he  had  met  in  conjunction  at  the  Passover, 
the  inference  appears  to  me  irresistible  that  he,  and  the  peo- 
ple o{  Galilee,  had  never  met  again,  cr,  at  least,  had  met 
no  where,  either  in  Jerusalem,  or  out  of  it,  where  mirades 
had  been  performed,  or  by  the  pecqde  of  Galilee  in  parti<- 
cular  had  been  seen  to  be  performed,  from  that  time  to 
this.  This  might  be  both  possible  and  probable,  if  our 
hotd  had  performed  mirades  before  the  eyes  of  the  Grali- 
leans,  at  one  feast,  and  come  among  them  in  person,  before 
the  next,  and  spent  the  intermediate  time,  apatt  from  Ga- 
lilee, where  he  performed  either  no  mirades,  or  none  which 
were  known  to,  or  observed  by,  them ;  but  it  would  not  be 
so  on  any  other  supposition,  either  that  Jesus  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Galilee  had  met  again  in  Jerusalem,  at  other  feaslB, 
since  the  Passover,  and  yet  no  miracles,  which  might  be 
known  and  remembered  as  well  as  those  at  the  Passover, 
*  John  It.  45. 
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had  been  then  performed ;  or  that,  though  other  feasts  had 
since  transpired,  Jesus  and  the  people  of  Galilee  had  met 
at  Jerusalem  only  at  the  feast  of  the  Passovet,  before  them 
all.  Each  of  these  hypotheses  would  carry  with  it  its  own 
refutation.  During  the  short  interval  of  a  single  month, 
between  the  close  of  the  Paschal  week,  and  the  return  into 
Galilee,  when  our  Saviour  was  somewhere  in  Judaea,  it 
would  be  nothing  incredible  that  the  Galileans  should  have 
seen,  or  even  heard,  nothing  of  him,  and  yet,  that,  when  he 
actually  appeared  among  them,  they  should  still  have  re- 
tained a  strong  and  lively  recollection  of  his  miracles,  at  the 
Passover,  not  long  before :  but  it  would  be  utterly  incon- 
ceivable either  that  our  Lord  himself  should  have  passed 
upwards  of  the  eight  first  months  of  his  ministry,  in  compa- 
rabve  inactivity-— or  that  if  he,  and  the  people  of  Galilee, 
had  ever  met  in  Jerusalem  again,  the  proofs  of  his  charac- 
ter, or  his  mission,  exhibited  eight  months  before,  should  be 
the  only  grounds  of  conviction,  to  account  for  the  chearful- 
nesB  of  his  reception  among  them,  long  after. 

VI.  Ou^  uftel^  Xiyrrv  in  ht  rrrpa/xiivoV  Io-ti,  Kot)  6  digj<r|xof 
^ffrai ;  i$o^,  Xeyco  uftiv,  knipan  tous  ^$aA/xou;  v/teov,  xai  dea- 
(rourtf  Tctf  X^P^Si  ^'  hMuxai  %Wi  Tphs  tipta-fMv  ijjin,  John  iv.  35. 
The  natural  inference  from  such  an  address  as  this  is  that 
the  speaker  is  calling  the  attention  of  his  hearers  to  some 
sensible  fact ;  and  though,  beneath  this  sensible  illustration, 
a  spiritual  meaning  may  be  couched,  this  would  make  no 
difference;  for  every  sign  is  something  per  ae  as  well  as 
in  its  signification — and  even  where  the  external  medium  is 
most  analogous  to  the  inward  verity,  or  the  sign  as  such  is 
the  best  qualified  for  its  proper  signification,  this  nature  of 
its  own  joaust  remain  the  same  as  before.  Whatever  end, 
then,  our  Lord  might  have  in  view  by  the  contempladon  of 
a  sensible  image,  he  would  still  be  referring  to  such  an 
image — ^to  the  observation  of  an  actual  fact — to  the  state  of 
the  country  around  him — the  ripeness  of  the  com,  and, 
therefore,  the  approach  of  the  harvest  season.  To  lift  up 
the  eyes,  in  the  first  place,  and  to  survey  the  fields,  in  the 
next,  are  manifestly  literal  acts — which  it  would  be  absurd 
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to  understand  in  any  but  the  literal  sense ;  yet  they  are  de- 
signed for  one  eiFect,  which  is  the  sensible  impressioa  in 
question ;  and,  therefore,  this  sensible  impression  also  was 
intended  to  be  a  literal  impression. 

A  figurative  import,  as  put  upon  this  result,  however  in- 
congruous to  the  simplicity  of  the  acts  which  precede  it, 
can  still  make  it  signify  only  one  thing ;  viz.  that  the  fields 
were  crowded  with  those,  among  whom  the  spiritual  har- 
vest of  our  Saviour^s  ministry  either  had  begun,  or  was 
about  to  begin ;  which  crowding,  at  least,  must  have  beea  a 
matter  of  fact :  and  if  so,  the  crowds,  which  were  thronging 
the  fields  at  the  time,  must  have  been  the  crowds  of  Sa- 
maritans, flocking  from  Sychar — for  our  Lord  was  now  on 
Gerizim,  and  near  no  place  but  that — and  these  inha- 
bitants of  Sychar  must  have  been  the  proper  subjects  of  our 
Saviour^s  ministry,  as  either  already  b^un,  or  about  to  be- 
gin hereafter :  in  which  case,  I  would  put  it  to  the  judg- 
ment of  my  reader,  whether  the  resort  from  Sychar,  pro- 
duced merely  by  the  report  of  a  single  woman,  even  had  it 
now  taken  place,  and  our  Lord  and  his  disciples  had  not 
still  been  alone  on  the  mountain,  could  have  been  so  con- 
siderable as  to  fill  the  country ;  and  still  more,  whether  Sa^ 
maritans  as  such  in  general,  or  they  in  particular,  could  on 
any  prindple  be  supposed  to  be  meant  by  the  proper  sub- 
jects of  our  Saviour^s  ministi'y,  either  present,  or  to  come ; 
of  that  ministry — which  had  yet  been  begun  only  in  Judaea, 
and  was  still  to  be  prosecuted,  or  resumed  afresh,  only  in 
Galilee — and  ever  after  to  be  continued  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  these  two  regions,  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Is- 
rael. 

There  is  no  proof  that  our  Saviour  was  ever  ia  Samaria 
at  all,  except  on  this  occasion,  at  the  very  be^nning,  and 
on  another,  at  the  very  end,  of  his  ministry,  and,  then,  also 
as  only  travelling  through,  not  preaching  in,  that  country  : 
but  there  is  proof  that  on  two  occasions  ^-— once,  actually, 
and  a  second  time,  virtually — ^he  forbade  those,  whom  he 
sent  out  to  assist  in  the  discharge  of  his  own  commission, 
"*  Matt.  X.  5.    Lake  x.  1. 
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and,  consequently,  among  the  same  persons,  and  on  the 
ttme  work,  with  himself,  either  to  enter  into  a  city  of  Sa^ 
maritans,  or  to  go  away  into  the  direction  of  the  Grentiles ; 
whidi  was  to  place  Samaritans  and  Gentiles  on  a  par.  It 
IS  not,  indeed,  to  be  denied,  that  the  work  of  our  Saviour^s 
ministry,  or  rather  those  among  whom,  and  for  whom,  this 
work  was  to  be  performed,  are  figuratively  called  the  har- 
vest ;  and  the  metaphor,  when  so  applied,  is  perfectly  just 
and  beautiful.  But  it  is  never  so  applied  except  mrX&^ ; 
never  in  such  strange  and  incongruous  terms  as  the  fields 
heinff  white  for  the  harvest ;  between  which,  and  the  idea 
of  a  concourse  or  resort  of  people,  however  great,  there  is 
no  possible  affinity  whatever.  The  fields  being  ripe,  or  the 
fields  being  full,  for  the  harvest  might  have  answered  in 
some  measure  to  this  idea ;  but  the  fields  being  white  for 
the  harvest  can  answer  'to  nothing  but  the  sensible  fact  of 
the  forwardness  of  the  com,  when  its  original  green,  or 
brown,  is  actually  changed  to  a  light  yellow,  resembling 
white. 

What,  then,  shall  we  say  to  the  first  part  of  the  decla- 
raUon?  The  allusion  is  to  a  proverb — and  its  connecdon 
with  what  follows  must  be  thus  expliuned.  When  the 
seed  is  first  sown,  is  it  not  a  common  saying,  there  are  yet 
four  months,  and  the  harvest,  or  reaping  time,  will  come  ? 
Lift  up  your  eyes,  survey  the  country  round  about,  and  be 
convinced,  by  the  whiteness  of  the  fields,  that  the  four 
months  are  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  season  of  the  reap- 
ing is  at  hand.  The  end,  which  is  proposed  by  the  refer- 
ence to  this  natural  phenomenon,  may  also  be  explained  as 
fcdlows.  This  ripeness  of  the  visible  and  the  natural  har- 
vest, now  that  the  period  requisite  to  the  maturity  of  the 
seed  is  accomplished,  may  be  an  earnest  to  you  of  the  ripe- 
ness of  that,  as  yet  unseen,  and  sfnritual,  harvest,  to  bring 
which  to  maturity  will  be  the  object  of  my  personal  labours; 
but  to  reap  which  will  be  the  object  of  your*s ;  a  ripeness, 
consequently,  which  will  then  be  complete  when  my  min- 
istry is  over,  and  yowr's  is  about  to  begin. 

Our  Lord  is  speaking  prophetically,  and  in  the  usual  style 
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of  the  language  of  prophecy,  he  is  speaking  of  what  was 
still  future,  as  if  it  were  already  past.     For  he  proceeds : 
"Eyto  avia-TtiXci  Uftol;  dipll^^iv  o  ov^  vfuls  xixowtaxarr  aXXoi  x«xo- 
irtixotiTiy  xa)  ufUig  $lg  rov  xmrov  avrSov  ei<r8Ai]Xt;taTf  ^ — where,  if 
any  one  should  take  these  words  to  relate  to  a  past  mission 
of  the  disciples,  he  would  be  bound  to- shew  when,  and 
where,  and  for  what  purpose,  that  mission  had  taken  place. 
But,  if  they  do  not  relate  to  a  pasty  they  must  relate  to  a 
Juttire,  misnon ;  and  the  way  to  render  them  will  be  this. 
I  shaU  send  you  to  reap  that  which  you  shaU  not  have  la- 
boured for;  others  shM  have  laboured  for  it,  and  you  shaU 
enter  into  the  effect  of  their  labour.    Two,  as  yet  future, 
occasions,  in  the  course  of  our  Saviour^s  lifetime,  there  were, 
when  the  disciples  were  sent  out ;  once,  upon  the  mission 
of  the  Twelve,  and  again,  upon  that  of  the  Seventy ;  neither 
of  which,  however,  can  here  be  meant ;  because  the  state  of 
the  case  supposes  not  one  set  of  agents  or  workmen,  assist- 
ing another,  and  all  preparing  for  a  common  result,  but  one 
set  of  agents  or  workmen,  succeeding  to  another,  and  step- 
ping in  by  themselves  to  a  certain  result;  whereas  both  the 
Twelve,  and  the  Seventy,  were  sent  out,  as  we  have  seen  x, 
in  the  former  of  these  capacities,  not  the  latter,  and  as  fel- 
low-labourers, with  both  our  Saviour  and  the  Baptist,  in 
the  work  which  they  each  had  to  perform. 

There  would,  however,  be  a  third  such  misaon — but  after 
his  death — the  mission  of  the  Apostles  in  their  proper  char- 
racter  of  the  emissaries  of  Christianity,  completing  the  pur- 
pose of  the  ministry  of  our  Lord  in  his  lifetime,  by  the 
commencement,  the  continuance,  and  the  consummation,  of 
that  scheme  of  formal  Christianity,  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  upon  earth,  to  announce  which,  and  to 
prepare  for  its  reception  in  its  proper  time,  was  the  object 
both  of  his  ministry  and  of  the  Baptist^s.  This  mission  is 
here  intended;  and,  as  referred  to  this,  every  thing  be- 
comes easy  and  natural.  The  effect  of  our  Saviour^s  personal 
ministry,  and  that  of  the  Baptist's,  would  be  to  have  sown 
the  seed,  and  to  have  raised  to  maturity  the  crop— but  not 
«  IT.  38.  r  Vol.  ii.  Diss.  v. 
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to  have  begun  the  reaping,  or  gathered  in  the  fruit — that 
should  be  reserved  for  the  ministry  of  the  Apostles.  And, 
therefore,  he  proceeds ;  And  he,  that  shall  reap,  shall  earn 
his  wages,  and  shall  gather  together  fruit  against  everlast- 
ing life;  that  both  he  who  is  sowing,  and  he  who  is  reaping, 
(or  he  who  is  to  sow,  and  he  who  is  to  reap)  may  rejoice  in 
common.  For  herein,  that  is,  by  this  dispensation  of  one 
ministry  succeeding,  and  giving  effect  to,  another,  the  saying 
shaU  truly  consist,  that  he  who  is  sowing  is  one,  and  he 
who  is  reaping  is  another :  the  ordinary  sense  of  which  pro- 
verb was  merely  to  express  the  uncertain  event  of  human 
schemes,  by  which  it  so  often  happens  that  the  same  hand 
does  not  both  sow  and  reap ;  one  party  has  had  the  anxiety 
and  toil  of  the  acquisition,  another  steps  in  to  the  enjoy- 
ment. How  natural  and  pertinent,  at  the  outset  of  our  Sa- 
vjour'*8  ministry,  such  reflections  as  these  would  be,  is  too 
obvious  to  require  any  proof. 

There  were  two  seasons  of  harvest  among  the  Jews ;  the 
season  of  barley-harvest,  the  first-fruits  of  which  were  to 
be  consecrated  at  the  Passover,  and  the  season  of  wheat- 
harvest,  of  which  the  same  thing  was  true  at  the  Pente- 
cost ^.  Of  wheat-harvest,  in  particular,  Jerome,  in  Amos 
iv.  7.  writes  thus :  Prohibui  a  vobis  imbrem,  cum  adhuc 
superessent  tres  menses  usque  ad  messem  :  quae  appellatur 
pluvia  serotina,  et  agris  Palsestinas,  arvisque,  sitientibus  vel 
maxime  necessaria  est;  ut  ne,  quando  herba  turgeret  in 
messem,  et  triticum  parturiret,  nimia  siccitate  aresceret. 
Significat  autem  vemum  tempus  extremi  mensis  Aprilis ;  a 
quo,  usque  ad  messem  frumenti,  tres  menses  supersunt". 
Between  each  of  these  seasons,  and  the  corresponding  seed- 
time, there  was  literally  an  interval  of  four  months :  Consi- 
der now,  from  this  day  and  upward,  from  the  four  and 
twentieth  day  of  the  ninth  month.  ...  Is  the  seed  yet  in  the 
bamP  . . .  from  this  day  will  I  bless  you^.  On  which  Jerome 
-^Igitur  dedmus  est  mensis,  eo  tempore  quo  semina  latitant 
in  terra,  nee  futura  fsecunditas  conjectari  potest  c.     Casleu, 

'  Ffailo  de  Decalog.  766.  De  Victimis.  837.  De  Septen.  et  Fest.  1 193. 
•  Opcr.  iu.  1400.  1401.  ^  Haggni  ii.  18.  19.  <  Oper.  iii.  1702. 
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then,  which  in  a  rectified  ye^r  would  answer  neiirly  to  our 
December,  was  one  se^-time,  four  months  before  Nisan,  or 
the  time  of  barley-harvest ;  and,  accar^ng  to  Maimonides^^, 
the  wheat,  designed  for  the  bread,  Ad  altaris  ferta,  et  libami- 
na,  was  sown  seventy  days  before  the  Passover,  so  as  to  be 
ripe  at  the  Pentecost,  or  fifty  days  after  it;  that  is,  the  harvest 
was  just  one  hundred  and  twenty  days,  or  liteniUy  four  so- 
lar months,  later  than  the  sowing-time.  Diodorus  Siculus 
asserts  the  same  thing  of  Egypt — ^To  <nrip(M^  ^akX^vrah  l^^» 
TfTTo^  if  wirrt  fu^ag  etxavTfy  hf)  rov  tf^io'/xov  ^. — Nor,  as  we 
have  seen  from  Pliny,  was  wheat-harvest  in  that  counuy 
ever  later  than  the  month  of  May.  At  the  time  of  the 
Exodus  from  Egypt,  when  the  vernal  equinox  coincided 
with  April  5.  the  flax  and  the  barley,  it  is  said  ^  were  both 
destroyed  by  the  hail,  because  both  were  at  that  time  in  the 
ear ;  but  the  wheat  and  the  rye  were  not  destroyed,  because 
they  were  neither  of  them  arrived  at  maturity.  The  pbigue 
of  hail  must  have  been  some  time  in  the  month  of  Mm^h, 
and  very  probably  in  its  former  half. 

But  that  no  literal  seed-time  could  have  been  meant  is 
well  argued  by  Origen,  in  his  Commentary  upon  the  place, 
ii.  830.  If  the  time,  says  he,  when  Jesus  spake  these  words, 
was  four  months  before  the  harvest,  it  was  evident  that  it 
was  winter.  One  harvest,  at  least,  begins  to  take  place  in 
Judaea  about  the  time  of  the  month,  called  among  the  He- 
brews Nisan,  when  they  are  celebrating  the  Passover ;  so 
that  they  sometimes  make  their  unleavened  bread  of  new 
grain.  But  let  us  suppose  that  the  harvest  is  not  about 
that  month,  but  about  the  next  to  that,  the  month  which 
is  called  among  them  Jar ;  even  in  this  case,  a  four  months^ 
time  before  that  month  is  the  depth  of  winter.  When, 
then,  we  shall  have  shewn  that,  wh^n  he  spake  these  words, 
it  was  about  the  season  of  harvest,  either  then  at  its  ma- 
turity, or  drawing,  perhaps,  to  a  close,  we  shall  hi^ve  de- 
monstrated what  we  propose. 

Of  the  appearance  of  things  in  the  winter,  Jerome  in  Za- 

*  De  Reb.  Alt.  interd.  vii.  4.  *  i.  56.  '  Ezod.  ix.  31. 3a. 
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chariam  gives  this  descriptions — Octavus  apud  Hebraeos 
meosia,  qui  apud  iUos  Maresvan  ....  apud  nos  November, 
didtur,  hyemis  exordium  est^  in  quo,  sestatis  calore  oon- 
sumpto,  omnis  terra  virore  nudatur,  et  mortalium  corpora 
oontrahuntur. 

Even  on  the  testimony  of  this  passage,  therefore,  which 
has  been  the  chief  reason  why  some  Harmonists  (among 
whom  Archbishop  Newoome  is  one)  have  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  place  the  journey  through  Samaria  in  the  month  of 
December,  we  may  consider  it  ahnost  demonstratively  cer- 
tain, that  it  coincided  vrith  the  acme  of  wheat-harvest,  or  was 
bat  a  Utile  before  it ;  which  coincidence  would  be  the  case, 
if  it  cNXSurred,  where  we  suppose  it  to  have  occurred,  about 
a  fortnight  before  Pentecost.  For  I  have  supposed  these 
words  to  have  been  spoken  on  May  13.  and  the  feast  of 
Pentecost  was  coinddent  with  May  80. 

There  is  yet  another  argument  in  favour  of  the  same  con- 
clusion, taken  from  the  order  and  succession  of  Sabbatic 
years  at  this  time,  which,  though  not  less  strong  than  any 
thing  yet  mentioned,  I  have  reserved  for  an  Appendix  to 
this  IKssertatton,  by  itself:  and  this  point  being  thus  pre- 
sumptively established,  it  remains  only  that  we  should  state 
the  order  of  facts  during  the  rest  of  St.  John^s  account,  be- 
Core  it  breaks  off-^and  so  make  an  end  of  the  subject  for  the 
present. 

After  our  Saviour^s  arrival  in  Galilee,  he  is  brought 
again  to  Cana^:  but,  before  this,  we  meet  with  the  observa- 
tion ^,  For  Jesus  himself  bore  witness  that  a  prophet  hath 
no  honour  in  his  own  country ;  where,  by  his  own  country, 
Nazareth,  the  reputed  place  of  his  birth,  and  the  actual 
place  of  his  bringing  up,  may  very  well  be  meant.  Now,  if 
we  co»olt  the  maps  of  Judaea,  it  will  be  seen  that  one,  who 
was  travelUng  from  Samaria  to  Cana,  would  pass  by  Naza- 
reth :  and  there  is  an  account,'  in  St.  Luke  ^,  of  a  visit  to 
Nazareth,  at  which  the  truth  of  the  asserticm  that  a  prophet 
has  little  honour  in  his  own  country  was  verified  by  the 
event.  It  may  be  imagined,  then,  that  this  visit  to  Naza- 
«  Opcr.  iii.  1707.  *  iv.  46;  *  lb.  44.  ^  iv.  16. 
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reth,  in  St.  Luke,  preceded  the  visit  to  Cana,  in  St.  John ; 
and  that  the  observation  in  question  was  expressly  premised 
in  reference  to  it:  but  this  conclusion  would  be  prema- 
ture. 

For,  first,  the  first  miracle,  after  the  return  into  Galilee^ 
was  wrought  on  this  visit  to  Cana  ^ ;  and,  secondly,  before 
Jesus  came  to  Nazareth,  one  miracle,  or  more,  had  been 
performed  at  Capernaum  ^.  Now  the  miracle  performed 
in  Cana  came  to  pass  in  Capernaum ;  for  it  was  performed 
by  our  Lord  at  Cana  on  a  sick  person  in  Capernaum ;  and 
if  the  visit  to  Nazareth  was  only  sufiidently  later  than  the 
visit  to  Cana,  for  the  news  of  the  miracle  to  have  been 
spread  from  Capernaum  to  Nazareth,  before  our  Lord  came 
thither,  this  might  be  the  miracle  referred  to.  Now  Naza- 
reth was  nearer  to  Capernaum,  than  Cana  to  Tiberias — and 
yet,  according  to  Josephus  °,  a  man  might  ride  from  Tibe- 
rias to  Cana,  in  a  single  night. 

The  use  of  the  plural,  Sra  ijxowroifjLgv  ywifi^va,  though  in 
reference  even  to  a  single  miracle,  is  so  natural  in  relation 
to  events  made  known  by  hearsay,  and  so  familiar  to  the 
idiom  of  the  Greek  tongue,  besides  being  exactly  parallel 
to  Mark  v.  19.  20.  and  Luke  viii.  89.  as  to  constitute  no  ob- 
jection. 

The  visit  to  Cana,  then,  preceded  the  visit  to  Nazareth, 
and  supplies  a  link  in  the  chain  of  the  account,  which  would 
otherwise  be  perceptibly  missed :  for,  however  true  in  itself 
it  might  be,  that  miracles  had  been  performed  in  Caper- 
naum— neither  the  truth  of  the  fact,  nor  the  propriety  of  the 
allusion  to  it,  would  have  appeared  from  St.  Luke,  inde* 
pendent  of  the  light  reflected  upon  them  by  St.  John.  And 
such  being  the  benefit  of  the  coincidence  between  the  two 
accounts,  it  is  unreasonable  to  question  whether  what  pos- 
sesses so  happy  an  efiect,  in  clearing  up  the  obscurity  of  a 
former  Evangelist,  was  so  intended,  or  not,  by  a  later.  The 
declaration,  therefore,  at  verse  forty-four,  relates  to  nothing 
which  Jesus  can  be  supposed  to  have  said,  but  to  something 

*  John  IT.  54.  ■  Luke  if.  23.  ■  Vit  16. 17. 
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which  he  was  about  to  suffer :  he  had  not  yet  testified,  but 
he  was  shortly  to  testify,  in  his  own  person,  that  a  prophet 
hath  no  honour  in  his  own  country ;  and  when  he  did  testify 
it,  It  was  by  the  example  of  the  reception,  which  he  expe- 
rienced, on  the  part  either  of  his  townsmen  of  Nazareth,  in 
particular,  or  of  his  countrymen  of  Galilee,  in  general,  with 
both  of  whom  his  ministry,  though  formally  begun  among 
them  first,  yet  ultimately  failed  alike.  It  is  not  improbable, 
that  this  very  visit  to  Nazareth  was  with  a  view  to  have  be- 
gun his  ministry  there;  and  the  previous  visit  to  Cana,  with 
the  second  miracle  which  then  took  place,  recalling,  per- 
haps, the  remembrance  of  the  first  also,  might  have  been  de- 
Qgned,  among  other  uses,  to  prepare  for  this  result.  But 
on  this  subject  something  more  will  be  said  elsewhere  ^. 

'  Diss.  nii.  part  ii. 
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APPENDIX. 


Coinddmce  of  a  Sabbatic  year  with  the  beginning  of  our 
Sav%our*8  ministry. 

XT  is  a  well-authenticated  fact,  that  the  Sabbatic  year  was 
as  strictly  observed  among  the  Jews,  after  the  return  from 
captivity,  as  it  had  ever  been  before  it — and,  perhaps,  more 
so^ — Kal  TO  l/SSo/xov  ?ro;  oLV€ia'fopov  §heu — Xeogis  roC  ifiBofiw 
rrou;,  Sv  2a/3|3arixoy  Inaurov  irp09^ayog§6ownr  mii^  h  aura  fu^t 
afto  Twv  SevSpoDv  xetpviv  Xajx/Savouffi,  fL^rt  cmigowi^ — ^Yide  also 
the  sequel  of  the  same  section.  If  this,  then,  was  the  case, 
and  the  journey  through  Samaria,  considered  in  the  last  Dis- 
sertation, had  coincided  with  any  part  of  a  year  of  rest,  it 
must  be  morally  improbable  that  an  allusion  should,  at 
that  time,  have  been  made  either  to  the  usuid  period  of 
sowing  the  seed,  or  to  the  ripeness  of  the  com,  and  the 
proximity  of  the  harvest.  Nor  would  it  constitute  any  dif- 
ficulty that  our  Lord  was  in  Samaria,  and  not  in  Judaea; 
for  the  Samaritans,  as  we  may  collect  from  the  following 
passage  in  Josephus,  observed  the  Sabbatic  year,  as  well, 
and  at  the  same  times,  as  the  Jews :  'A^iouvtcdv  itftivM  rov 
^pov  et&Tois  Tou  k^OfjMTixoii  hovg*  ouSe  yoip  auTOu^  vrelpsiv  tv 
auToJ^. 

A  year  of  rest  began  with  seed-time  in  one  year,  and 
continued  until  seed-time  in  the  next :  and  its  observance 
consisted  in  leaving  the  lands  uncultivated,  the  gardens  and 
the  vineyards  untouched^.  There  was,  consequently,  neither 

*  MaimoD.  De  anno  Jubilsi.  passim.  **  Jos.  Aot.  Jud.  zi  nii.  5. 

xiv.  X.  6.  «  ADt  Jud.  xi.  viii.  6.  ^  Exod.  xxiii.  10.  11.     Lev.  xxv. 

2 — 7. 
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harvest,  Qor  ingath^ripgy  during  it,  except  of  such  produc-^ 
tioDs  cf  the  soil  as  might  have  sprupg  up  of  themselves ; 
and  that,  too,  not  as  the  property  of  the  owners  of  the  soil, 
but  as  open  to  all,  or  as  especially  the  right  of  the  poor  and 
the  strange* 

Now  there  is  clear  proof,  in  contemporary  history,  of 
four  different  Sabbatic  years — and  at  great  intervals  of  time 
from  each  other — any  one  of  which  being  assumed  as  actu- 
ally such,  a  table  may  be  constructed  of  others,  ^ther  be- 
fore, or  after,  it — as  may  be  requisite.  The  first  of  these 
years  bears  date  from  the  seed-time  of  the  150th  year  of  the 
iEra  Seleucidarum — ^the  first  year  of  the  Maccabean  Dy- 
nasty, as  such — ^that  is,  B.C.  163« :  the  second,  from  the 
seed-time  in  the  first  year  of  John  Hyrcanus,  dated  from 
the  death  of  his  father — ^that  is,  the  seed-time,  B.C.  135^: 
the  third,  from  the  seed-time  of  the  year  when  Jerusalem 
was  taken  by  Herod  and  Sosius — ^that  is,  as  we  have  seen 
elsewhere,  B.  C.  87s :  the  fourth,  from  the  seed-time  of  the 
year,  before  the  destruction  of  the  city,  and  of  the  temple, 
of  Jerusalem,  by  Titus — that  is,  A.D.  69*^. 

Besides  these,  there  are  three  more,  which,  if  not  ex- 
pressly declared  to  be  such,  have  yet  been  proved,  on 
grounds  of  strong  presumption,  to  have  been  so^. 

The  truth  of  the  fact,  in  each  of  these  instances,  will  be 
made  apparent  by  the  following  Table,  which  extends  from 
150.  Mtbs  Seleucidarum,  to  A.  D.  70.  the  year  of  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem — and,  proceeding  merely  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  first  of  the  number  was  a  Sabbatic  year, 
rend^s  it  demonstratively  certain  that  the  rest  were  all  so 
likewise.  Each  of  these  coincidences,  to  which  any  argu- 
ment is  attached,  is  denoted  by  an  asterisk. 

•  I  Mice  Ti.  26—49 — ^54.    Jos.  Ant  Jud.  xii.  ix.  3.  5.  '  Ibid,  xiii* 

▼lit.  I.  B.  i.  iL  4.    Vide  also  vol.  i.  Diss.  iv.  Appendix  ii.  >  Ant  Jud. 

xir.xTi.  4.  XT.  1.  3.  vol.  ii.  Diss.  ir.  Appendix  i.  ^  Maim.  De  anno  Jub. 
i.  4.  Mtshna,  and  the  Sedar  Olam.  *  Vol.  i.  Diss.  it.  Appendix  i.  199. 

Diss.  xiii.  565.  vol.  ii.  Diss.  i.  37.  51. 
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Table  of  Sabbatic  years,  from  B.  C.  168.  or  160.  Mr.  Sel. 
to  A.  D.  70 :  every  such  year  extending  from  the  first  of 
Tisri  in  one  year,  to  the  first  of  Tisri  in  the  next. 


Sabbatic  years. 

Vrbit  CoruUta. 

B. 

C 

•I. 

-    *59'   to 

59»    • 

-  *i63  t« 

)  162 

II. 

-      598 

599    - 

-*    156 

155 

III. 

-      60s 

606    - 

-     149 

148 

IV. 

612 

613    - 

-    14a 

141 

«V. 

-     *6i9 

620    - 

-  *i35 

134 

VI. 

-      626 

627    - 

-     128 

127 

VII. 

-      633 

634    - 

-     121 

120 

VUI. 

640 

64.     - 

-     114 

"3 

IX, 

-   647 

648    - 

-     107 

106 

X. 

-   654 

655     - 

-    100 

99 

XI. 

.   661 

66a     . 

-      93 

92 

XII. 

-      668 

669    - 

-      86 

85 

XIII. 

-      67s 

676    - 

-       79 

78 

XIV. 

-      68a 

683     - 

-       72 

7' 

XV. 

-      689 

690    - 

-      65 

64 

XVI. 

-      696 

697     - 

-      58 

57 

XVII. 

-       703 

704    - 

-      51 

SO 

XVIII.      . 

710 

711     - 

-      44 

43 

XIX. 

-    *7i7 

718    . 

-     *37 

36 

XX. 

-      724 

735     - 

-      30 

29 

*XXI. 

-    *73i 

732     - 

-    *n 

32 

XXII. 

-       738 

739    - 

-      16 

'5 

xxin.    - 

-       745 

746    - 

9 

8 

XXIV.      . 

-       75a 

753    - 

a 

I 

S<^batic  year*. 

Urbis  Cond&Ue. 

A. 

D. 

XXV. 

•      759 

760    . 

6 

7 

XXVI.      - 

-       766 

767    - 

-       '3 

>4 

XXVII.     . 

-      773 

774    - 

20 

21 

*xxvni.  - 

-    •780 

781     - 

-    •27 

28 

•    XXIX.      - 

-      787 

788    - 

-       34 

35 

*XXX.       - 

-    *794 

795    - 

.     *4t 

4» 

XXXI.      - 

801 

80a    - 

-       48 

49 

*xxxn.   - 

-     *8o8 

809    - 

-     *55 

56 

xxxin.  - 

-       8,5 

816    - 

•      62 

63 

XXXIV,    - 

-       82a 

823    - 

-      69 

70 
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Of  the  above  years  that,  with  which  I  am  chiefly  con* 
cerned  at  present,  is  the  twenty-eighth  in  order,  from  A.  U. 
780.  or  A.  D.  27.  to  A.  U.  781.  or  A.  D.  28.  It  is  in  this 
year,  but  in  the  first  half  of  this  year,  A.  U.  780.  or  A.  D. 
27.  and,  consequently,  before  the  periodical  return  of  the 
Sabbatic  year,  which  would  not  begin  until  the  September 
following,  that  I  suppose  the  journey  through  Samaria  to 
have  taken  place.  There  would  be  the  regular  harvest  in 
this  year,  and  an  allusion  to  the  approadiing  season  of 
reaping,  or  to  the  fulness  of  the  fields  around,  might  now 
not  only  be  posuble,  but,  if  there  was  still  any  vestige  re- 
maining of  that  particular  Providence,  which  at  a  former 
period  of  the  Jewish  history  had  been  pledged  to  bless  the 
sixth  year  in  a  triple  proportion  to  any  other  ^ — ^peculiarly 
apposite  and  striking. 

On  any  other  hypothesis,  which  should  place  this  journey 
in  the  month  of  December  the  same  year,  as  there  could  be 
DO  regular  seed-time,  or  process  of  sowing,  then  arrived,  or 
going  on — so  neither  could  there  be  any  allusion  to  them — 
much  less  any  literal  allusion,  such  as  would  necessarily  im- 
ply that  they  were  then  arrived,  or  then  going  on.  I  look 
upon  this  coincidence,  which,  even  according  to  my  own 
arrangement,  treads  as  closely  on  the  verge  of  an  inconsis- 
tency, as  without  falling  into  it  was  possible,  to  be  one 
which  could  have  been  produced  by  the  matter  of  fact 
alone. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  he  disguised  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  reader,  that  the  calculation  of  Sabbatic  years,  according 
to  the  received  principles  of  the  modem  Jewish  reckoning, 
(principles,  which  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of 
many  learned  chronologers,)  would  differ  from  the  above,  so 
far  as  in  each  instance  to  antedate  the  year  in  question,  by 
placing  it  in  the  year  before.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  there 
can  be  httle  hesitation  what  mode  of  computation,  in  a  case 
of  this  kind,  ought  to  be  followed,  instead  of  what — whether 
the  computation  of  the  Jewish  Rabbins,  or  that  of  the  book 

^  Lev,  XXV.  20—32. 
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of  MaccabeeS)  and  of  Josephus.  The  author  of  that  book, 
and  the  Jewish  historian^  each  of  them  contempontries  with 
all,  or  with  part,  at  least,  of  the  events  which  they  record, 
oould  not  have  been  ignorant  what  years  were  oteerved  in 
their  own  time,  and  among  their  countrymen,  as  Sabbatic 
years ;  nor  by  what  rule  their  recurrrence  was  determined. 
Much  more  inconceivable  is  it  that  four  distinct,  and  very 
distant,  years,  such  as  those  produced  above,  every  one  of 
which,  as  referred  to  its  place  in  contemporary  history,  or 
the  succession  of  synchronous  events,  admits  of  being  de- 
termined on  purely  independent  grounds,  (which  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  assumption  that  it  was,  or  was  not,  a 
Sabbatic  year,)  should  all  be  asserted  to  have  been  such,  and 
all  be  found,  on  comparison,  to  be  such,  if  they  had  not 
each  been  actually  such.  No  such  coincidence  between 
them  could  be  the  effect  of  chance ;  and  yet  the  assertion, 
though  individually,  and  independently,  made  of  each,  is 
implicitly  true  of  all ;  for  if  any  one  of  them  was  a  Sabbatic 
year,  the  rest  must  have  been  so  likewise. 

With  respect,  indeed,  to  the  last,  or  the  year  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  assurance,  a  priorij  might  be 
said  to  have  rested  on  tradition  merely ;  but  this  year  was 
in  all  respects  so  memorable,  and  so  characterized  in  the 
annals  of  Jewish  history,  by  its  momentous  and  melancholy 
interest,  above  all  others  before  or  after  it,  that  what  tradi- 
tion had  perpetuated  of  this  year,  even  a  priori^  it  might 
be  supposed,  would  be  implicitly  to  be  trusted ;  and  tradi- 
tion had  certainly  handed  down  this  fact,  that  the  temple 
was  destroyed,  and  Jerusalem  was  taken,  by  Titus,  In  exitu 
anni  Sabbatici — when  a  Sabbatic  year  was  drawing  to  its 
close.  There  is  nothing  in  Josephus,  which  can  be  shewn  to 
militate  against  it,  and  there  are  some  things,  which  may 
virtually  be  considered  to  confirm  it ;  for  I  do  not  say  that 
he  has  any  where  expressly  asserted  it. 

He  speaks  in  one  passage  of  the  harvest  of  a  certain  year, 
and  such  of  its  productions  as  were  ripe,  which  the  context 
shews  was  just  after  the  Passover  of  A.  U.  821.  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  third  year  of  the  war,  and  the  year  of  the  death 
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of  Nero';  and  in  another,  directly  after,  with  a  fresh  allu- 
sion to  its  productions,  he  speaks  of  the  land  as  hw^o^  at  the 
time°>;  which  is  clearly  a  description  of  no  Sabbatic  yeiu^. 
In  another  passage  he  alludes  to  magazines  of  com,  which 
had  been  sometinie  laid  up  in  Jerusalem,  and  were  de^ 
stroyed  by  the  contending  parties,  in  their  rage  against  each 
odier,  a  little  before  Titus  invested  the  city".  Now  Titus 
laid  si^e  to  the  city  at  the  Passover,  A.  U.  8S3 :  these  ma- 
gazines,  then,  could  have  consisted  in  no  part  of  the  stores 
from  the  harvest  A.  U.  89S,  but  they  might  have  been  form- 
ed in  part  out  of  those  of  the  harvest  in  the  year  before,  the 
harvest  of  A.  U.  822.  He  speaks  in  another  <>  of  the  be- 
sieged, in  Jerusalem,  creeping  out  of  the  city  by  night,  in 
search  of  grass  and  wild  herbs,  to  allay  their  hunger — and 
such  like  extremities — which,  by  implying  the  absence  of 
all  but  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  ground,  would 
so  far  describe  a  Sabbatic  year. 

But  the  most  decisive  indication  of  this  fact  appears  to 
me  to  be  furnished  at  v.  xii.  4.  where  it  is  said,  that  the 
Boman  army  was  supplied,  during  the  siege,  in  whatever 
abundance,  with  com  not  grown,  nor  procured,  on  the  spot, 
but  imported  from  Syria  and  the  neighbouring  provinces. 
Since  the  midsummer  of  A.  U.  822.  when  Vespasian  had 
been  declared  Emperor,  and  even  from  that  of  A.  U.  821. 
when  Nero  had  been  deposed,  the  progress  of  the  war  had 
been  altogether  suspended,  and  Judsea  in  great  measure 
evacuated  by  the  Roman  armies — until  Titus  renewed  hosti- 
lities, by  laying  siege  to  the  city,  in  the  spring  of  A.  U.  823. 
Hence,  if  from  the  autumn  of  A.  U.  822.  to  the  summer  of 
A.U.  82S*  had  not  been  a  Sabbatic  year,  it  is  morally  certain 
that  the  country  would  have  been,  more  or  less,  cultivated 
as  usual;  and  the  Romans,  who  came  before  Jerusalem  at  the 
Passover,  but  did  not  take  it  before  the  following  Septem- 
ber, would  have  surprised  each  description  of  harvest,  both 
the  barley-harvest,  and  the  wheat- harvest,  still  on  the 
ground.     In  this  case,  they  must  have  been  converted,  at 

*  B.  W.  vii.  3.  ix.  3.  •»  \r.  ix.  7.  "  v.  i.  4.    xiii.  7. 

•  T.  X.  3.    xiii.  7.    r't.  iii.  3. 
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least  in  part,  to  the  supplies  of  the  besiegers ;  and  Josephus 
could  scarcely  have  failed  to  give  some  hint,  which  would 
have  led  to  this  discovery. 

The  question  which  concerns  the  succession  of  Sabbatic 
years,  at  this  period  of  Jewish  history,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  further  question  of  the  years  of  jubilee;  for  since 
the  return  from  captivity,  though  the  former  were  still  ob- 
served, the  latter,  according  to  MaimonidesP,  were  not 
At  what  time,  even  after  this  return,  that  observance  itself 
began  is  a  very  uncertain  point ;  there  is  no  distinct  evi- 
dence of  it,  either  in  the  book  of  Ezra,  or  in  that  of  Nehe- 
miah,  or  in  the  writings  of  the  contemporary  prophets, 
Ha^ai,  Zechariah,  or  Malachi:  and  it  would  be  premature 
to  conclude  from  Neh.  viii.  1.  S.  that,  because  the  reading 
of  the  Law  then  took  place,  viz.  on  the  first  day  of  the 
seventh  month,  this  was  necessarily  a  year  of  release. 
What  year  of  the  mission  of  Nehemiah  even  this  might  be, 
whether  the  same  year  with  that  of  the  building  of  the  wall, 
which  would  be  its  first  year,  or  some  other  later  than  that, 
(for  he  was  twelve  years  in  Judaea  altogether,)  would  be 
uncertain;  but  whatever  year  it  was,  the  reading  of  the 
Law,  as  part  of  the  ceremonial  of  the  year  of  release,  was 
fixed  to  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  that  is,  to  the  fifteenth  of 
the  month  Tisri  at  the  earliest  4 ;  whereas  this  reading  took 
place  on  the  first :  which  proves  that,  however  natural  and 
appropriate  such  an  act  might  have  been,  at  any  time,  in  it- 
self,  yet  as  referred  to  that  specific  direction,  it  was  out  of 
course.  Such  a  ceremony,  however,  on  the  first  of  Tisri 
would  coincide  with  the  feast  of  Trumpets,  Lev.  xxiii*  M. 
Numb.  xxix.  1 :  which  was  probably  the  true  reason  why  it 
then  took  place ;  for  the  feast  of  Trumpets  was  a  sabbath. 

There  is  no  strictly  authenticated  instance  of  a  Sabbatic 
year,  after  the  return  from  captivity,  before  B.  C.  16S.  or 
the  first  year  of  Judas  Maccabseus  as  such  ;  from  which,  if 
we  calculate  backwards,  and  we  suppose  the  Jews  to  have 
returned  from  captivity  in  the  first  of  Cyrus,  B.  C.  586.  the 

p  Dc  Ann.  Jiib.  i.  3.  q  Deut.  xxxl.  10.  11. 
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second  year  after  that  return  exclusive^  or  B.  C.  534.  ought 
to  have  been  such  a  year;  for  684—168=871.  a  number 
diyiflible  by  seven  without  a  remiunder.  According  to  the 
Jewish  reckoning,  the  year  before  this,  or  B.  C.585.  would 
have  been  so ;  and  this  being  only  one  year  after  the  return, 
almost  before  the  new  colony  could  have  settled  themselves 
io  the  country,  and  certainly  before  they  could  yet  have 
entered  on  the  full  enjoyment  of  its  increase — the  very  sup- 
pofiitioD  is  enough  to  convict  it  of  an  absurdity.  In  the 
third  year  after  their  restoration,  the  Jews  might,  perhaps, 
have  kept  a  year  of  rest ;  but  none  so  early  as  the  second. 

I  do  not  think,  however,  that  any  such  observance  was 
yet  b^un,  or  at  least  had  been  duly  kept  up,  from  after 
the  return,  until  the  period  of  that  covenant  solemnly  entered 
into  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  by  both  princes  and  people ; 
one  article  of  which  was,  that  they  would  leave  the  year  of 
rest,  as  well  as  observe  the  other  ritual  ordinances  of  the 
Law^  The  precise  date  of  this  covenant  also  may  be  an 
uncertainty ;  but  we  may  conclude,  from  its  very  nature,  it 
would  much  more  probably  be  made,  while  a  Sabbatic  year 
was  still  a  year  or  two  distant,  than  when  it  was  either  ar- 
rived, or  on  the  point  of  arriving.  If  it  was  made  in  the 
first  year  of  Nehemiah^s  mission,  (which  on  every  account 
appears  most  probable — see  vi.  15.  ii.  1. 11.  viii.  9,.  18. 14. 
18.  u.  1.  38.  X.  31.)  it  was  made  in  B.  C.  444.  one  year 
before  a  Sabbatic  year ;  which,  calculated  backwards,  from 
B.  C.  163.  as  before,  would  first  fall  out  in  B.  C.  443. 

The  decision  of  this  whole  question,  indeed,  would  be 
easy,  if  the  results  established  in  preceding  Dissertations  of 
the  present  work  might  be  implicitly  taken  for  granted. 
FcHT  I  have  shewn  in  the  Appendix  to  Dissertation  x.  of 
vol.  i.s  that  the  cycle  of  Sabbatic  years,  as  such^  began  B.  C. 
15S0.  or  B.  C.  1513.  indifferently,  either  in  the  year  of  the 
Eisodus  itself,  or  in  the  year  next  after  the  divi^on  of  lands, 
B.  C.  1514;  and  I  have  proved  the  accuracy  of  this  compu- 
tation by  its  agreement  with  a  case  in  point,  the  date  of  a 

'  Nch.  Ix.  38.    X.  I— 31.  •  Pngfc  39a 
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Sabbatic  year,  B.C.  709.  after  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem 
from  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib,  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah. 
Let  us  consider  B.  C.  1507— B.  C.  1506.  the  first  Sabbatic 
year  as  such.  On  this  principle  B.  C.  534— B.  C.  538. 
would  be  the  hundred  and  fortieth  as  such ;  for  1507—534 
=973=7x189.  In  like  manner  B.  C.  448—442.  would 
be  the  hundred  and  fifty-third;  for  1507-448=1064= 
7x152. 

There  is  an  intimation  in  the  book  of  Jeremiah^  from 
which  it  may  be  collected  that,  according  to  the  Bible  chro- 
nology, the  ninth  year  of  Zedekiah,  B.  C.  590 — 589.  coin- 
cided either  wholly  or  in  part  with  a  year  of  release".  The 
covenant,  to  which  that  passage  alludes,  was  entered  into 
first  at  a  time  when  the  Chaldean  army  was  before  Jerusa- 
lem ;  and  broken  again  upon  their  temporary  departure  to 
oppose  the  Egyptians^.  After  this  the  siege  of  the  city  was 
resumed  on  the  tenth  of  Tebeth,  the  tenth  month  in  the  Jew- 
ish year,  and  the  ninth  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah^ ;  and  pro- 
secuted from  that  time  forward,  without  any  second  inter- 
ruption, until  the  ninth  day  of  the  fourth  month,  in  the 
eleventh  of  the  reigning  King.  I  think  there  can  be  little 
question  concerning  this  fact ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  pre- 
vious siege,  which  was  raised  for  a  time  by  the  approach  of 
the  Egyptians,  made  no  part  of  this  eighteen  months^  in- 
terval, dated  from  the  tenth  of  Tebeth,  in  the  ninth  of  Zede- 
kiah— ^but  was  a  prior  incident  belonging  to  the  earlier  part 
of  the  same  year;  either  the  summer,  or,  at  least,  the  au- 
tumn. Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed,  had  this  not  been  the  case, 
that  the  Chaldean  army  would  first  have  laid  siege  to  Jeru- 
salem in  the  tenth  month,  (or  in  other  words,  the  depth  of  a 
Jewish  winter,)  unless  that  siege  had  been  merely  the  re- 
sumption  of  what  had  been  begun  before,  and  not  the  com- 
mencement  of  what  had  never  been  attempted  as  yet.  Nor 
is  it  likely  that  the  expedition  from  Egypt,  which  was  mani- 
festly intended  for  the  relief  of  Jerusalem,  would  have  been 
made  except  in  the  summer  time,  at  the  usual  season  of  mi- 

*  xxziv.  8 — 22,   ,      *•  Exod.  xxi.  2.    Deatxv.  12.  *  Jer.  xxxir.  21. 

xxxvii.  5 — II.  *  2  Kings  xxv.  1.    Jer.  xxxix.  1.    Esek.  xxir.  1.  2. 
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iitaiy  operations  in  general ;  nor,  consequently,  that  the  re- 
port of  its  approach,  which  was  manifestly  received  just 
after  the  siege  had  been  begun,  could  have  been  received 
except  in  the  summer. 

If  aO)  the  siege,  which  was  broken  up  for  a  time  by  the 
ramoured  approach  of  the  Egyptian  army,  was  altogether  a 
different  transaction  from  the  siege,  which  was  begun  in  the 
teDth  month  afterwards.  Yet  there  is  no  reason  why  both 
should  not  be  supposed  to  have  made  part  of  the  transac- 
tions of  the  same  year :  the  one,  about  its  middle,  as  the 
other  much  nearer  to  its  end. 

On  this  principle,  the  first  siege  also  would  be  laid  in  the 
nmth  of  Zedekiah,  and,  according  to  the  Bible  chronology, 
sonetime  in  B.  C.  590.  about  its  middle.  At  this  particu- 
lar juncture,  a  year  of  release  was  either  arrived,  or  at  hand ; 
whkh,  if  the  latter  was  the  case,  might  extend  from  B.  C. 
590— B.  C.  689.  If  B.  C.  709— B.  C.  708.  was  actually  a 
Sabbatic  year,  then  B.  C.  590 — ^B.  C.  589.  must  have  been, 
or  ought  to  have  been,  one  also:  for  709—590=119= 
7x17:  whence  if  B.  C.  709— B.  C.  708.  was  the  first  of 
the  series,  B.  C.  590 — 589*  was  the  eighteenth. 

In  Pingrf  s  Tables  of  Eclipses^  I  find  an  ^lipse  of  the 
moon  B.  C.  590.  on  March  1^  at  8.  45.  in  the  morning, 
for  the  meridian  of  Paris ;  or  10.  57  in  the  morning,  for 
the  meridian  of  Jerusalem.  The  next  mean  full  moon  to 
this  would  fall  April  10 — at  11.  41.  in  the  evening:  in 
which  case  the  15th  of  Nisan  would  coincide  with  April  11. 
and,  therefore,  the  15th  of  Tisri  with  October  5.  From 
the  15th  of  Tisri  exclusive,  to  the  10th  of  Tebeth  inclusive, 
the  bterval  is  eighty-three  days.  And  from  the  5th  of  Octo- 
ber exclusive,  to  the  27th  of  December  inclusive,  it  is  the 
same.  In  this  case,  the  tenth  of  the  Jewish  Tebeth  coincided 
with  the  twenty-seventh  of  the  Julian  December ;  and  the 
«ege  of  Jerusalem,  which  began  on  the  former,  began  also 
on  the  latter.  If  it  began,  therefore,  B.  C.  590.  it  began 
B.  C.  590.  exeunte ;  and  if  it  lasted,  from  the  time  of  its 
beginning  to  the  time  of  its  close,  eighteen  months  in  all, 
and  if  the  last  month  of  the  siege  expired  on  the  tenth  of 
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the  fourth  month  of  the  Jewish  year,  B.  C.  588 — ^the  axth 
month  expired  on  the  tenth  of  the  fourth  month  of  the 
same  year,  B.  C.  689 — and,  consequently,  the  first  b^an 
on  the  tenth  of  the  tenth,  B.  C.  690. 

Now  it  has  been  shewn  ',  at  least  with  presumptive  cer- 
tidnty,  that  B.  C.  688.  when  the  14th  of  Nisan  coincided 
with  April  17 — April  17.  was  a  Sunday.  On  the  same 
principle,  December  S7.  B.  C.  688.  was  a  Tuesday — and, 
therefore,  December  S7.  B.  C.  690.  was  a  Saturday*  The 
si^e  of  Jerusalem,  then,  was  begun  on  the  Jewish  sabbath ; 
and  it  has  been  shewn '  that  it  ended  on  the  same.  For 
the  ninth  of  the  fourth  month,  (when  Zedekiah  attempted 
to  escape  by  night  from  the  city,)  if  the  premises  on  which  I 
founded  this  conclusion  were  correct,  has  been  demonstrated 
to  have  been  a  sabbath.  B.  C.  688.  if  Nisan  14.  coincided 
with  April  17.  and  April  17.  with  Sunday — Thamuz9. 
coindded  with  July  9 — «nd  July  9.  with  Saturday*. 

*  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  the  tenth  of  Tebeth,  B.  C.  590. 
might  have  coiocided  with  December  a8 :  in  which  case,  while 
the  siege  would  expire  on  the  Saturday  as  before,  it  would  b^ii 
on  the  Sunday — a  circumstance  of  agreement,  which  would  bring 
the  analogy  between  the  first  siege,  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
the  last,  under  Titus,  to  a  degree  of  correspondence  truly  re- 
markable. 

>  Vol.  i.  Dias.x.  359.  note. 
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DISSERTATION  VIII. 

PART  I. 

General  prospective  swrvey  of  the  ministry  of  our  Lord 
in  Jttdcea. 

1  HE  entire  history  of  our  Lord'^s  public  ministry  is  divi- 
able  into  that  part  of  it,  which  was  discharged  in  Judsea, 
and  that  part  of  it,  which  was  confined  to  Galilee :  and 
these  parts  were  not  only  distinct  in  themselves,  be^nning 
at  different  times,  and  proceeding  subsequently  at  different 
times,  independent  of  each  other,  but  are  recorded  in  dis- 
tinct and  independent  Gospels.  The  ministry  in  Judaea  be^ 
gan  before  the  ministry  in  Galilee ;  and  the  history  of  the 
ministry  in  Judsea  is  confined  almost  totally  to  St.  John 
->the  history  of  the  ministry  in  Galilee,  almost  as  exclu- 
sively, to  the  other  three  Evangelists.  A  general  and  pro- 
spective survey  of  our  Saviour^s  public  ministry  must  re- 
gard it  in  each  of  its  parts — and  as  that  part  which  relates 
to  Judasa  was  both  prior  to,  and  ever  after,  distinct  from, 
that  which  relates  to  Galilee,  it  wOl  properly  begin  with, 
and  make  an  end  of,  the  former,  before  it  passes  on  to  the 
latter. 

The  times  and  occasions  of  the  ministry  in  Judaea  are 
likewise  twofold;  the  times  and  occasions  when  our  Sa- 
viour was  visiting  Jerusalem,  and  the  times  and  occasions 
when  he  was  residing  elsewhere  in  Judaea.  The  first  in- 
stance on  record  of  any  attendance  at  Jerusalem  is  the  at- 
tendance at  the  Passover,  John  ii.  18;  which  has  been  fully 
considered  already  ^ :  and  the  first  instance  of  any  residence 
in  Judaea,  apart  from  Jerusalem,  is  that  which  be^ns  to  be 
recorded,  John  iii.  9St.  and  is  supposed  to  continue,  or  go  on 
still,  to  the  time  of  the  return  into  Galilee,  iv.  1.  %.  3; 
which  also  has  been  discussed  in  the  preceding  Dissertation. 
Of  any  instances  of  attendance  at  Jerusalem,  posterior  to 
the  first,  I  shall  speak  by  and  by  ;  but  of  any  similar  resi- 
dence in  Judaea,  out  of  Jerusalem,  the  only  other  instance, 
«  Vol.  ii.  Diss.  vii.  supra. 
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distinct  from  the  first,  is  that  which  is  specified  at  John  xi. 
52 — ^for  Ephraim,  though  it  might  border  upon  Samaria, 
was,  notwithstanding,  a  city  of  Judaea.  The  length  of  this 
residence,  as  well  as  the  period  in  the  course  of  our  Lord^s 
ministry  to  which  it  belongs,  will  require  to  be  considered 
hereafter,  and  must,  therefore,  for  the  present  be  dis- 
missed. 

Beades  these  two  instances,  however,  there  is  none  other 
on  record,  either  in  St.  John^s  Grospel,  or  out  of  it,  during 
which  there  is  any  reason  to  suppose  our  Saviour  was  resid-. 
ing  in  Judaea :  for  as  to  Bethabara,  which  is  m^itioned  at 
John  X.  40.  as  the  scene  of  a  temporary  residence  also,  it  is 
proved,  by  a  comparison  with  other  passages^,  to  have 
been  probably  in  Feraea;  and  we  may  take  it  for  granted 
was  either  in  Ferasa,  or,  at  least,  in  Galilee.  Now  each  of 
these  occasions  stands  entirely  independent  of  the  rest  of 
the  course  of  our  Lcod^s  ministry — the  fonner,  as  very 
early  in  his  first  year-— «nd  the  latter,  as  very  late  in  his 
third — and  they  are  the  only  occasions,  on  which,  as  we 
shall  better  perceive  hereafter,  from  the  course  of  that  min- 
istry in  general,  there  could  have  been  an  opportunity  for 
the  occurrence  of  any  such  residence  in  Judasa;  and,  con- 
sequently, a  priori^  any  reason  to  suspect  it.  I  take  it  for 
granted,  then,  that,  excepting  these  two  occasicHis  in  parti- 
cular, our  Lord  was  never  resident  in  Judaea,  either  for  a 
IcMiger,  or  for  a  shorter  time,  in  the  course  of  his  ministry 
altogether. 

With  regard,  in  the  next  pboe,  to  the  times  and  occa- 
sions of  the  attendances  at  Jerusalem,  these  waie,  in  every 
instance,  the  times  and  occasions  of  an  attendance  at  some 
of  the  feasts :  and  there  wtejboe  such  instances  actually  on 
record;  two,  of  attendances  at  a  Passover <^— one,  of  an 
attendance  at  a  feast  of  Tabernacles  <^— one,  of  an  attend- 
ance at  a  feast  of  Dedication  ^ — and  one,  which  is  left  inde- 
finite £ — but,  besides  these,  there  are  no  more.  The  occaoon 
of  each  of  these  visits  is  so  far  exactly  determined  ;  and  as 
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to  what  period,  in  the  course  of  our  Lord^s  ministry  ge- 
nerally, they  are  also  each  to  be  referred  to,  will  appear,  in 
due  time,  hereafter.  The  only  question,  which  seems  to  re- 
quire our  consideration  at  present,  is  this — whether  the^ve 
instances^  thus  recorded,  embrace  all  the  instances  of  our 
Saviour'^s  attendance  in  Jerusalem,  at  any  of  the  feasts?  or, 
whether  there  is  reason  to  suppose  he  might  ever  have  been 
up  to  Jerusalem,  in  the  course  of  his  ministry,  at  times  and 
on  occasions,  distinct  from  these,  and  not  recorded  by  St. 
John  ?  The  aflSrmative,  upon  the  former  question,  and  the 
Dative,  upon  the  latter,  appear  to  me  to  be  the  truth. 

For,  first,  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  is  supplementary  to  the 
rest  not  only  in  genend,  and  even  where  they  may  all  relate 
to  transactions  in  Galilee,  or  elsewhere  out  of  Judaea,  but 
especially  so,  urith  respect  to  the  transactions  in  Judaea.  It 
was  in  this  department  of  thdr  commcm  history,  that  the 
preceding  accounts  were  principally,  or  rather  totally,  de- 
fective ;  since,  with  the  exception  of  the  history  of  passion- 
week,  that  is,  of  seven  or  eight  days  before  the  close  of  our 
Lord'^s  public  ministry,  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  they  no 
where  qpeak  of  any  vist  to  Jerusalem ;  they  no  where,  ex- 
cept by  implication,  prove  him  to  have  been  in  Judaea  at 
all.  The  reverse  of  this  is  true  of  St.  John ;  the  whole  scene 
of  whose  accounts,  with  the  same  exception  of  a  very  little 
transacted  in  Galilee,  or  on  the  other  ade  the  Lake  of 
Tiberias,  is  placed  in  Judaea.  The  entire  history  of  our 
Lord^s  ministry  in  this  country  must  thus  be  collected  solely 
from  St.  John:  it  is  reasonable,  therefore,  to  presume 
that  lie  has  famished  the  data  necessary  for  that  purpose ; 
and  if  so,  that  the  instances  of  attendance  at  Jerusalem, 
which  he  has  specified  as  such,  are  actually  all  which  oc- 
curred. These  visits  of  our  Lord  to  that  city  were  cardinal 
points  in  the  discharge  of  the  ministry  in  Judaea ;  the  inci- 
dents which  then  transpired  were  always  of  a  peculiar  kind, 
and  eminently  deserving  of  record.  They  prove  not  merely 
the  fret  of  our  Lord^s  compliance  with  the  legal  requisi- 
tions, which  enjoined  such  attendance,  at  stated  times,  on 
all  the  male  Israelites,  but  what  was  still  more  to  be  ex- 
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pected  from  him,  his  anxiety  to  convince  the  Jews,  strictly 
so  called — ^his  brethren  according  to  the  flesh^-of  the  truth 
of  his  character  by  both  his  discourses,  and  his  miracles^  on 
the  spot.  Add  to  which^  that  at  periods  of  time,  distinct 
from  these,  when  St.  John^s  Gospel  demonstrates  him  to 
have  been  present  in  Jerusalem,  there  are  intimations  in  it 
also,  that  he  was  either  engaged  elsewhere,  or  purposely 
absenting  himself  from  Juda» ;  and  that,  from  a  compari.- 
son  of  the  other  accounts  with  St.  John\  it  is  almost  cer- 
tiunly  to  be  inferred  that  he  must  have  been  engaged  else- 
where— ^he  could  not  possibly  have  been  in  Judaea — all 
which  is  presumptively  in  favour  of  the  general  conclunon 
that,  except  on  those  occasions  wh^i  St  John  records  the 
fact  of  his  presence  in  Jerusalem,  our  Saviour  was  never 
there. 

Secondly,  the  same  conclusion  will  be  still  further  oon-* 
firmed,  if  it  can  be  shewn  that  our  Lord  was  under  no  ab- 
solute necessity  of  attending  upon  all  the  legal  solemnities ; 
for,  then,  we  shall  be  free  to  suppose  that,  for  prudential 
reasons,  or  any  other  adequate  consideration,  he  might 
sometimes  have  omitted  to  attend  them.  And  this  assump- 
tion will  be  proved  to  a  demonstration,  if  there  was  any  in- 
tegral period  in  the  duration  of  his  ministry  ooUectively, 
for  which  there  must  have  been  many  instances  of  the  re- 
currence of  stated  legal  solemnities,  and  yet  there  is  no  in- 
stance of  our  Lord's  attendance  at  Jerusalem  upon  any : 
in  proof  of  which  assertion  we  may  reason  as  follows. 

The  last  instance  of  his  attendance  at  Jerusalem,  before 
the  close  of  his  ministry  in  public,  is  the  attendance  at  the 
Passover,  John  xii.  1.  the  fact  of  which,  also,  it  is  needless 
to  observe,  is  attested  by  the  other  Evangelists,  as  well  as 
by  St.  John.  The  attendance  immediately  before  that  is 
the  attendance  at  the  Encaenia  6 ;  and  that  this  was  the  !En- 
caenia,  belon^ng  to  the  same  year  with  the  Passover  after 
it,  if  it  requires  any  proof,  may  be  shewn  as  follows. 

The  departure  from  Jerusalem  at  this  feast  was  pre- 
mature,  and  occasioned  by  the  renewed  attempt  on  our 
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Lord^s  life  ^ — ^he  retired  at  that  time  to  Bethabara  * — and 
at  Bethabara,  he  received  the  message  of  the  asters  of  La- 
zarus^— ^two  days  after  that  message  he  returned  to  Ju- 
dical— and  this  return  could  not  have  been  long  after  the 
recent  attempt  on  his  life°^.  The  nuang  of  Lazarus, 
then,  followed  soon  after  the  Encaenia — and  this  raising 
itself  was  the  cause  of  a  speedy  departure  from  Jerusalem 
again  ° — ^the  retreat  to  Ephraim,  therefore,  was  also  soon 
after  the  Encaenia.  From  Ephraim,  as  I  shall  shew  else- 
where, our  Lord  returned  into  Galilee,  to  begin  that  very 
drcuit,  the  last  event  of  which  was  the  arrival  at  Bethany, 
six  days  before  the  Passover. 

There  can  be  no  question,  therefore,  tliat  the  Encaenia, 
J(Jm  X.  22.  is  the  Encaenia  directly  preceding  the  Passover, 
xii.  1.  It  is  as  little  to  be  doubted  that  the  same  Encaenia 
is  the  feast  of  that  name,  immediately  subsequent  to  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles,  vii.  2.  or  that  the  attendance  at  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles,  vii.  10.  was  an  attendance  directly 
prior,  in  the  order  of  time,  to  the  attendance  at  the  Encae- 
nia, X.  9SL  The  very  conversation  which  is  recorded,  x.  22 
— ^.  as  the  whde  of  the  particulars  which  transpired  at  this 
attendance,  possesang  so  dear  and  so  decided  a  reference  to 
the  first  half  of  the  same  chapter  <*,  (which  belongs,  as  I 
shall  shew  more  fully  in  its  proper  place,  to  the  attendance 
at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,)  must  be  sufficient  to  prove 
this.  The  feast  of  Tabernacles  in  question,  as  well  as  the 
Encaenia,  and  the  Passover,  before  considered,  are  conse* 
quently  all  to  be  comprehended  within  the  last  six  months 
of  our  Saviour'^s  ministry;  and,  beginning  with  the  first  of 
these,  we  possess  clear  proof  that  he  attended  them  all  in 
their  order.  Let  us  observe,  however,  what  is  the  case  with 
any  feasts  anterior  to  these;  or  with  any  attendance,  on 
some  earlier  occasion  than  any  part  of  the  last  ax  months 
in  question. 

I.  The  remonstrance  of  our  Lord'^s  brethren,  at  the  time 
of  this  very  feast  P,  is  plainly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact,  that 
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they  knew  him  to  have  been  absent  from  Judaea — and  from 
Jerusalem  in  particular — for  some  time  past;  much  longer 
than  can  be  supposed  intended  by  the  ordinary  interval  be- 
tween any  two  of  the  feasts,  even  those  which  were  most 
remote  from  each  other.  The  fact  too,  that,  when  our  Lord 
did  go  up  to  this  feast,  he  went  up  to  it,  not  at  its  com- 
mencement, but  at  its  middle — ^not  openly,  but  tos  iv  xfuwra 
— ^is  sufficient  proof  that  he  had  special  reasons  for  avoiding 
publicity  even  on  this  occasion ;  and,  therefore,  a  presump- 
tive argument  that,  for  similar  reasons,  he  might  have  to- 
tally omitted  to  attend  on  other  occasions  before  it 

II.  The  uncertainty  of  the  Jews,  especially  of  the  Jews 
of  Jerusalem  %  before  the  actual  appearance  of  Jesus,  as  to 
whether  he  would  attend  the  feast,  or  not,  is  most  natu- 
rally accounted  for,  by  supposing  them  aware  that  he  had 
not  been  seen  at  any  of  the  feasts  for  some  time  past.  Nor 
is  it  any  objection  that  a  similar  uncertainty  is  again  ex- 
pressed on  a  much  later  occasion',  when  it  could  not  but  be 
known  that  he  had  attended  at  the  two  feasts  before ;  there 
might  still  be  the  same  uncertainty  about  his  attendance  at 
thU  feast  in  particular,  if  experience  had  proved  that  it  was 
not  his  custom  to  attend  every  feast  in  general ;  nor  could 
it  be  unknown  also  that,  on  each  of  those  occasions  before, 
his  life  had  been  several  times  attempted ;  and  that  there 
was  actually  an  edict  of  the  Sanhedrim  agiunst  him,  leading 
in  its  consequences  to  the  same  result,  which  was  ready  to 
be  enforced  on  this. 

III.  Among  the  other  circumstances  which  transpired  at 
this  feast,  our  Saviour  b  represented^  as  alluding  to  some 
past,  but  some  well  known,  event — and  that,  clearly,  a  mi- 
racle performed  by  himself— as  the  cause  of  all  the  hostility 
which  had  begun,  and  still  continued,  to  be  entertained 
against  him.  Now,  with  regard  to  thb  miracle — the  matter 
of  fact  itself — ^the  consequences  ascribed  to  the  fiict — the 
parties  addressed — the  drift  of  the  reasoning  employed  upon 
it — the  circumstances  before  and  after  this  pmnt  of  time  in 
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the  narrative — demoDstrate  it  to  be  some  individual,  and 
speoic,  mirade — wrought  upon  the  spot — ^wrought  in  the 
cure  of  an  infirm  person— wrought  upon  some  sabbath  day 
—and  followed  by  a  resolution,  on  the  part  of  the  Jews, 
grounded  upon  this  fact  as  such,  to  take  away'the  life  of 
him  who  had  performed  it :  all  which  criteria  meet  together 
in  the  history  of  the  miracle  recorded  at  John  v.  1 — 16. 
as  performed  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda — ^performed  on  the 
man  who  had  been  thirty-eight  years  in  his  infirmity — ^per- 
formed on  a  sabbath,  and  succeeded  by  a  specific  determi- 
nation, on  the  part  of  the  rulers  of  the  Jews,  for  this  sup- 
posed contempt  of  the  sabbath,  to  effect  the  destruction  of 
Jesus. 

To  this  miracle,  then,  our  Saviour  was  now  referring ; 
which  being  the  case,  if  the  miracle  was  performed  at  the 
time  of  the  feast,  v.  1.  and  is  referred  to,  for  the  first  time, 
here,  at  the  feast  of  Tabemades,  vii.  S.  the  conclusion  ap- 
pears to  me  irresistible:  this  was  the  first  time,  since  the 
performance,  when  there  was  an  opportunity  of  referring  to 
it;  our  Lord,  and  the  people  of  Jerusalem,  had  never  met 
again^  from  that  period,  until  this,  when  they  met  at  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles.  The  context  confirms  the  conclusion ; 
fat  as  it  specifies  no  attendance  at  Jerusalem  since  the  time 
of  the  feast,  v.  1.  so  it  can  be  understood  to  refer  to  none 
else  floor,  or  at  vii,  S.  The  reason  of  the  thing  alone  is 
sufficient  to  convince  us  that,  to  a  past  transaction  like  this, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  himself  on  such  a  soHre  as 
this,  our  Lord  would  revert  with  the  first  opportunity, 
whidi  might  occur,  t^ier  the  transaction  itself;  but  not  that 
be  would  often  do  this,  or  be  perpetually  recurring  to  it : 
and,  consequently,  that  it  would  be  equally  absurd  to  sup- 
pose eilhar  that  he  might  frequently  have  been  up  to  Jeru- 
saleiD,  and  never  alluded  to  it  until  now,  or  that,  as  often 
as  he  had  been  up  to  Jerusalem  before,  so  often  he  had 
alluded  to  it  already.  The  discourse,  which  followed  and  is 
rdated  from  v.  17.  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  was  not  so 
much  a  justificaUon  of  that  one  particular  act  which  had 
preceded,  as  a  general  exposition  of  the  proofs  of  our  Sa- 
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viour's  divine  legation — a  general  defence  of  his  character — 
and  a  general  expostulation  with  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews : 
and  that  specific  resolution  of  putting  him  to  death,  pro- 
duced by  this  particular  act,  though  it  might  ultimately  be 
resolvable  into  it,  yet  was  not  formed,  or  systematically 
acted  on,  as  a  rule  and  principle  of  the  conduct  of  his  ene- 
mies thenceforward,  until  after  his  departure  from  Jerusa- 
lem. The  very  manner  in  which  the  Evangelist  records  the 
formation  of  the  resolution — Kai  SmK  roOro,  t$/coxoy  rov  'Iiyirouv 
01  louSaioi,  xol)  l^^rotfv  avriv  airoxrtivaj,  on  ravra  iwom  tv  cafi^ 
/3arw. — ^And  therefore  it  was,  that  the  Jews  began  to  per- 
secute Jesus,  and  to  seek  to  kill  him,  because  he  did  such 
things  on  a  sabbath  day — ^implies  as  much. 

The  use  we  may  make  of  the  reference  in  question  ia, 
consequently,  this ;  that  our  Lord  had  never  been  present 
in  Jerusalem,  attending  upon  any  feast,  between  the  time 
of  the  feast,  John  v.  1.  and  the  time  of  the  feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, vii.  S;  a  conclusion  demonstratively  certain  of  the 
feast  of  the  Passover,  vi.  4.  which  is  one  of  the  number; 
and  that  upon  independent  grounds  also:  first,  froip  the 
testimony  of  the  other  Evangelists — each  of  whom  records 
the  first  miracle  of  feeding,  as  well  as  Sl  John,  and  all  of 
whom  shew  how  our  Lord  was  employed  before  and  after 
it — secondly,  from  the  declaration  of  St.  John  himself,  viL  1. 
that,  After  these  things  (meaning  the  discourse  in  the  syna- 
gogue of  Capernaum,  only  a  day  or  two  later  than  the  mi- 
racle, and,  consequently,  also  before  the  Passover)  Jesus 
walked  in  Galilee;  for  he  would  not  walk  in  Judaea,  be- 
cause the  Jews  were  seeking  to  kill  him. 

Now,  between  the  Passover,  John  vi.  4.  and  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles,  vii.  2.  there  would  be  an  interval  of  ax  months 
at  least,  during -^which  our  Lord  could  not  have  been  in  Je- 
rusalem ;  and  if  the  feast,  referred  to  at  v.  1.  was  a  Passover 
also,  between  that  and  the  Passover,  vi.  4.  there  would  be 
an  interval  of  at  least  twelve  months  more:  so  that  tor 
eighteen  months  at  least,  between  the  feast,  John  v.  1.  and 
the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  vii.  S.  (during  which  there  would 
he  Jive  different  legal  solemnities,  viz.  the  Pentecost,  Taber- 
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naclesj  and  Encaenia,  of  the  first  twelve  months,  and  the 
Passover,  and  Pentecost,  of  the  last  six,)  our  Lord  couid 
not  once  have  been  up  to  Jerusalem.  It  will  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  this  conclusion  depends  on  the  assumption  that 
the  feast  mentioned,  John  v.  !•  is  a  feast  of  the  Passover — 
and  not  any  other  feast;  the  truth  of  which  assumption 
may  be  rendered  presumptively  certain  as  follows. 

I.  The  absence  of  the  Greek  article  in  speaking  of  this 
feast,  unless  its  presence  would  infallibly  have  denoted  the 
Passover,  proves  nothing  at  all ;  but  leaves  the  quesUon  as 
open  as  before.  The  truth  is  that,  as  the  Jewish  calendar 
contained  at  least  three  feasts,  all  of  equal  antiquity,  and  of 
equal  authority,  the  article  could  not  stand  xar  l£o;^i}v  be- 
fore one,  any  more  than  before  the  rest,  unless  that  one  had 
come,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  to  be  placed,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  at  the  head  of  the  rest ;  a  circumstance  of  distinction 
which,  as  I  have  shewn  elsewhere  S  from  Josephus  and  from 
other  authorities,  (and  which  St.  John^s  expression,  directly 
after — ^  Si  hyyu^  ^  koprij  rmv  'louWcuv,  ^  Sxijvo^njy/a— contri- 
butes critically  to  confirm,)  might  have  held  good  of  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles,  but  could  not  of  the  feast  of  the 
Passover. 

II.  If  the  feast,  John  v.  1.  was  not  the  next  Passover  to 
ii.  18.  the  Passover,  vi.  4.  must  have  been  so;  and  the  feast, 
V.  1.  must  have  been  some  feast  between  the  two ;  and,  con- 
sequently, some  feast  in  the  first  year  of  our  Saviour^s 
ministry ;  i^ier  the  Passover,  belonging  to  that  year,  but 
be/bre  the  Passover,  at  the  beginning  of  the  next :  that  is,  it 
must  have  been  either  the  Pentecost,  or  the  feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, or  the  Encaenia,  within  the  first  twelve  months  of 
his  ministiy.  It  could  not  have  been  the  Pentecost ;  for,  as 
I  have  shewn  in  the  last  Dissertation,  our  Lord^s  return 
into  Galilee  out  of  Judaea,  was  just  before  the  arrival  of 
this  feast.  Nor  could  it  have  been  the  Encaenia ;  for  the 
Encaenia  fell  out  in  the  depth  of  winter,  at  which  time  no 
such  assemblage  of  sick  and  infirm  persons,  as  was  supposed 
at  the  time  of  this  feast,  could  have  been  found  about  the 
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pool  of  Bethesda.  Nor  could  it  have  been  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles;  because  at  that  feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  in 
the  first  year  of  his  ministry,  our  Lord  was  engaged  upon 
the  circuit  of  Galilee :  and  it  is  a  general  argument  why  it 
could  have  been  no  feast  in  the  first  year  of  our  Lord^s 
ministry  whatever,  that,  as  I  have  in  part  observed  already, 
the  strain  of  the  reflections,  from  v.  17.  to  the  end,  which 
were  then  delivered,  would  be  incompatible  with  such  a 
supposition.  The  ministry  of  our  Saviour,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  trial  of  the  Jews,  must  have  been  going  on  at 
least  for  one  year,  before  the  futurity  of  his  rejection — and 
the  consequent  fad  of  their  infidelity — could  be  so  far  cer- 
tain, as  to  admit  of  their  being  argued  with,  as  we  find  them 
argued  with  on  this  occasion. 

III.  There  is,  in  each  of  the  three  former  Evangelists  ", 
an  account  of  a  miracle  performed  on  the  sabbath  day,  and 
in  the  presence  of  our  Lord'^s  enemies,  and  followed  by  a 
specific  design,  on  their  part,  to  put  its  author  to  death : 
there  is  also,  in  each  of  these  Grospels,  immediately  before 
this  account,  an  instance  of  another  supposed  breach  of  the 
sabbath,  which,  though  it  is  not  said  to  have  been  followed 
by  the  same  resolution,  is  yet  seen  to  have  been  followed  by 
the  same  kind  of  ofience,  and  at  the  commission  of  the  same 
kind  of  crime,  which  afterwards  produced  that.  It  is  mani- 
fest, then,  that,  at  this  particular  juncture,  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  had  not  merely  made  up  their  minds  to  reject 
our  Lord,  but  also  to  reject  him  on  this  score — his  sys- 
tematic breach  and  contempt,  as  they  construed  this  part  of 
his  conduct,  of  one  of  their  most  sacred  laws,  the  obligation 
of  the  Sabbatic  rest — and,  with  this  feeling,  they  were  not 
only  watching  his  actions,  and  putting  the  most  sinister 
interpretation  upon  them,  but  prepared,  with  the  first  fa- 
vourable opportunity,  to  go  even  to  the  length  of  efiecting 
his  death.  Their  present  conduct  is  the  more  remarkable, 
because  the  very  first  miracle  which  any  of  these  Evange- 
lists relate — ^the  miracle  performed  on  the  demoniac  in  the 

•  Matt.  xii.  9 — 14.  Mark  iii.  1^-6.  Luke  vi.  6—1 1. 
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synagogue  at  Capernaum  ^ — and  another,  the  same  day,  in 
the  cure  of  Peter^s  wife's  mother — were  both  wrought  upon 
the  sabbath ;  the  former,  publicly ;  and  the  latter,  not  in 
secret;  yet  were  both  performed  without  any  such  effect 
It  took  some  time,  then,  either  to  convince  our  Lord'^s  ene- 
mies of  his  non-observance,  in  this  respect,  of  their  tradi- 
tional law,  or  to  confirm  them  in  their  unbelief — so  as  to 
except  against  this  circumstance  in  his  demeanour  particu- 
larly. This  instance,  therefore,  may  be  justly  considered 
not  merely  the  first  instance  of  any  such  exception,  to  be 
found  in  the  three  first  Gospels,  but  also  the  first  which 
could  be  found  there ;  the  first,  which  it  came  within  their 
plan  to  have  recorded,  until  they  notice  the  present.  It  is 
an  instance,  consequently,  perfectly  distinct  from  John  v. 
1 — ^16.  not  simply  as  taking  place  on  a  difiPerent  scene  of 
things — somewhere  in  Galilee,  and,  certainly,  not  in  Jeru- 
salem— ^but  also  as  taking  place  at  a  difierent  juncture  of 
time;  and,  therefore,  since  that  in  St.  John  was  the  first  in- 
stance of  its  kind,  this  in  the  other  Evangelists  was  later 
than  that :  in  which  case,  how  aptly,  and  yet  how  critically, 
the  former  comes  in  to  prepare  for,  and  illustrate  the  latter, 
is  too  obvious  to  require  any  proof. 

Now,  in  St.  Luke^s  account  of  the  transaction  immediate- 
ly prior  to  this,  which  was  the  walking  through  the  corn- 
fields on  the  sabbath  day^,  a  term  is  employed  to  denote 
the  sabbath  in  question,  which,  it  will  be  shewn  hereafter, 
was  intended  to  denote  the  Jlrst  regular  sabbath  after  the 
sixteenth  of  the  Jewish  Nisan,  and,  consequently,  either  in, 
or  directly  after,  the  Paschal  week.  Either  in,  or  directly 
after  this  week,  then,  our  Saviour  was  travelling  on  a  sab- 
bath ;  and  he  performed  the  ensuing  miracle,  as  I  shall  also 
shew  with  a  degree  of  probability  amounting  almost  to  a 
certainty,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee — 
and,  perhaps,  at  Capernaum— on  the  next  sabbath,  or  the 
next  but  one ;  which  miracle  was  followed  on  that  account 
by  the  design  against  his  life. 

What,  then,  is  a  more  obvious  conclusion  than  that,  at 
*  Mark  i.  21 — 38.  Loke  iv,  31^37.  *  vi.  i — ^5. 
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the  former  of  these  times,  he  had  been  up  to  Jerusalem ; 
and,  at  the  latter,  was  got  back  to  Capernaum  ?  If  so,  we 
have  evidence  at  Luke  vi.  1.  of  an  attendance  at  a  Passover, 
which  the  course  of  events  from  that  time  forward  in  the 
same  Evangelist,  (as  well  as  in  St.  Matthew  and  in  St. 
Mark,)  compared  with  St.  John,  proves  to  have  been  at 
least  one  year  before  the  Passover,  John  vi.  4.  when  the 
miracle  of  feeding  took  place.  No  reasonable  person,  then, 
will  hesitate  to  conclude,  that  the  attendance  at  Jerusalem, 
John  v.  1.  which  must  have  been  prior  to  the  Passover, 
vi.  4.  as  well  as  to  the  miracle,  Luke  vi.  6 — ^11.  must  have 
been  the  attendance  at  this  Passover  itself:  the  account  of 
which,  if  we  admit  the  fact,  St.  Luke  and  his  predecessors 
had  manifestly  omitted,  and  the  circumstances  of  which, 
notwithstanding  this  omission,  were  yet  necessary  to  ex- 
plain both  Luke  vi.  1 — 6.  and  vi.  6—11.  which  tliey  all 
three  do  record.  These  are  coincidences  which  in  my 
opinion  do  as  plainly  and  as  strongly  determine  the  time 
and  occasion  of  the  visit  to  Jerusalem,  at  John  v.  1 .  to  have 
been  the  time  and  occasion  of  the  attendance  at  the  second 
Passover,  as  if  the  statement  of  both  Rad  been  iotidem  ver- 
bis prefixed  to  the  account*. 

*  Among  the  arguments  intended  to  prove  that  the  feast,  inde- 
finitely mentioned  John  v.  i.  could  not  be  a  Passover,  none, 
perhaps,  is  more  confidently  put  forward,  and  none  is  in  reality 
more  weak  and  inconclusive,  than  the  following — ^that  the  eveots, 
which  are  recorded  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  St.  John,  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  have  occupied  a  year,  and  another  Passover  is  mentioned 
directly  after  at  vi.  4.  It  would  have  been  strange,  indeed,  if  they 
had  been  intended  to  occupy  a  year — since  it  must  be  self-evident 
that  very  possibly  they  did  not  occupy  a  single  day.  But  this 
argument  proceeds  upon  the  supposition  that  St.  John*s  Gospel  is 
entire  and  complete  in  itself  $  and  that  it  neither  has,  nor  was  in- 
tended to  have,  any  supplemental  relation  to  the  rest :  a  suppo- 
sition, which  is  purely  precarious,  and  not  more  precarious  than 
contrary  to  the  matter  of  fact.  The  truth  of  the  supplemental 
relation  of  this  one  Gospel  in  particular  is  among  the  few  posi- 
tions, which  happily  do  not  admit  of  a  question — and  while  this 
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We  may  conclude,  then,  with  4s  much  certainty  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  admits  of,  that  for  the  whole  of  eighteen 
months,  before  the  last  feast  of  Tabernacles,  our  Lord  had 
Dever  been  present  at  Jerusalem ;  and  with  regard  to  any 
attendance  there,  between  the  commencement  of  that  pe- 
riod, and  the  time  of  the  Passover,  John  ii.  13.  the  con« 
elusion,  thus  established,  demonstrates  of  itself  that  he  was 
under  no  necessity  of  attending;  and,  therefore,  might  not 
have  attended.  Prudential  reasons  chiefly  seem  to  have 
produced  his  absence  after  the  Passover,  John  v.  1.  and 
from  that  time  forward ;  but  any  adequate  motive,  such  as 
the  commencement  and  prosecution  of  his  ministry  exclu- 
avdy  in  Galilee^  might  have  produced  the  same  absence 
before.  The  feast  of  Pentecost,  in  the  first  year  of  his 
ministiy,  is  certainly  out  of  the  question ;  and  enough  has 
been  said  to  render  it  probable  that  both  the  feast  of  Ta- 
barnacles,  and  the  Encaenia,  in  the  same  year,  must  be 
excepted  likewise.  I  shall  therefore  make  an  end  of  this 
rmew  of  the  ministry  in  Judaea,  with  one  or  two  observa- 
tions more,  by  way  of  cordlary . 

I.  We  have  confirmed  the  presumption,  otherwise  esta« 
blished  as  it  was,  of  the  regular  order,  and  the  supple- 
mentary relation,  of  St  John'^s  Gospel ;  for  we  have  shewn 

is  the  case,  it  is  not  to  be  considered  whether  St.  John*s  Gospel, 
per  «^  between  v.  i.  and  vi.  4.  supplies  matter  sufficient  to  have 
occupied  a  year,  but  whether  St.  Matthew*8,  St.  Mark's,  and  St. 
Luke's,  in  that  portion  of  their  Gospels  respectively,  the  true 
place  of  which  is  between  these  extremes  in  St.  John's,  can  pre- 
samptiyely  be  shewn  to  have  done  so.  And  upon  this  point  there 
is  so  little  room  For  doubt,  that  the  affirmative  may  be  confidently 
asserted.  The  interval  in  question  between  John  v.  t  .  and  John 
VI.  4.  is  in  fact  our  Lord's  second  year — and  with  respect  to  that 
year,  as  it  was  the  fidlest  of  incident  itself,  so  its  incidents  have 
been  die  most  minutely  related,  of  any.  From  its  b^inning,  by 
the  attendance  at  this  Passover,  to  its  ending,  by  the  miracle  of 
the  five  thousand,  there  is  no  part  of  it  which  was  unemployed — 
nor  the  mode  of  whose  employment  it  is  not  possible  clearly  to 
ascertain. 

VOL.  II.  R 
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that,  as  he  proposed  to  fill  up  the  omissions  of  the  other 
Evangelists  in  general,  so  he  has  actually  filled  them  up, 
where  they  most  stood  in  need  of  supplements;  viz.  in  the 
history  of  the  ministry  in  Judaea,  in  particular. 

II.  We  have  discovered,  in  the  several  gospel  histories 
laid  together,  satisfactory  proofs  of  Jour  distinct  Passovers, 
which  must  have  been  consecutive  at  least ;  the  Passover, 
John  iL  18— the  Passover,  John  v.  1 — ^the  Passover,  John 
vi.  4 — and  the  Passover,  John  xii.l:  and,  if  they  were  con- 
secutive in  a  direct  order,  (as  no  one,  who  believes  them  to 
be  distinct,  can  reasonably  think  of  disputing,)  they  make 
up  a  period  of  three  years  in  all.  Our  Lord^s  ministry  be- 
gan at  the  first,  and  ended  at  the  last :  it  continued,  there- 
fore, three  years  between. 

III.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  after  so  long  and  systema^ 
tic  an  absence  from  Jerusalem,  as  eighteen  months  l^efore 
the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  John  vii.  2.  our  Lord  attended 
every  feast,  for  the  next  six  months,  in  its  order.  These 
attendances  come  in,  it  is  true,  to  supply  an  entire,  or  at 
least  a  partial,  blank,  for  the  same  length  of  time,  in  the 
other  Gospels.  But,  what  is  also  remarkable,  these  six 
months  are  the  last  six  months  of  his  ministry — banning 
at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  expiring  at  the  feast  of  the 
Passover:  which  being  the  case,  the  reason  of  the  fact 
must  be  sought  for  in  the  moral  of  the  parable  of  the  bar- 
ren fig-tree  ^ ;  and  will  thence  be  found  to  have  been  due 
to  some  necesi»ty,  more  especially  incumbent  on  our  Sa- 
viour for  the  concluding  period  of  his  ministry,  to  be  dili- 
gent both  in  Judaea,  and  out  of  Judaea,  with  a  view  either 
finally  to  convince  the  Jews,  and  bring  about  the  national 
penitence  and  conversion,  or^  at  least,  to  leave  them,  with- 
out excuse,  to  the  ultimate  consequences  of  an  invincible 
unbelief. 

IV.  As  ^ree  out  of  the  five  feasts,  which  he  actually 
attended,  were  feasts  of  the  Passover,  this  circumstance 
proves  how  much  more  important  in  his  estimation  was  his 
attendance  at  the  Passover,  than  at  any  other  feast;  and, 

*  Luke  xiii.  6-^9. 
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consequently,  how  much  closer  a  connection  there  was  be- 
tween the  facts  of  his  history,  and  the  purpose  for  which 
be  came  into  the  world,  and  the  Passover,  than  any  other 


V.  It  is  also  remarkable  that,  whereas  the  name  of  every 
other  feast  in  the  Jewish  year,  occurs  in  the  Gospels,  and 
the  attendance  of  our  Lord,  once  at  least  in  the  course  of 
his  ministry,  at  every  other  feast,  is  specified  in  the  Gos- 
pels, the  feast  of  Pentecost  is  not  even  mentioned,  much 
leas  said  to  have  been  attended  in  person  by  him.  I  con- 
ader  this  a  proof,  in  the  first  place,  that  his  ministry  out  of 
Judaea  b^;an,  as  I  have  supposed,  at  the  time  of  this  feast, 
and  was  every  year  renewed,  with  increased  activity,  at  the 
time  of  this  feast ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  peculiar  events, 
which  in  all  probability  occurred-— one  in  each  year — about 
the  period  of  this  feast — the  call  of  the  Apostles  as  disci- 
ples first — ^their  ordination  as  Apostles  afterwards-^and  our 
Lcmi's  Transfiguration — ^bore  a  concealed  reference  to  some- 
thing beyond  themselves,  and  to  the  facts  of  the  future 
Christian  history.  For,  I  have  shewn  elsewhere  7,  that  the 
time  of  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  from  the  first  effusion  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  to  the  mission  of  St.  Paul  among  the  Gentiles, 
was  the  great  and  cardinal  point,  through  a  period  of  four- 
teen years,  in  every  step  towards  the  more  full  and  com- 
plete promulgation  of  the  Gk>spel. 

7  Vol.  i.  DiM.  ziii.  vol.  ii.  IHn.  i. 
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PART  11. 


General  prospective  survey  of  the  ministry  of  our  Lord 
in  Galilees 

JL  HE  history  cf  the  ministry  of  our  Lord  out  of  Judaea 
is  almost  entirely  the  history  of  his  ministry  in  Galilee ;  and 
for  this  we  are  as  much  indebted  to  the  three  first  Evan* 
gelists,  as  for  the  history  of  the  ministry  in  Judaea  to  the 
fourth. 

The  formal  commencement  of  this  miniatry  is  placed  by 
them  alM  with  the  return  into  Galilee,  posterior  to  the  im- 
prisonment of  the  Baptist;  the  coincidence  of  which  with 
the  return,  mentioned  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  St.  John  \ 
has  been  demonstrated  at  large  elsewhere  <^.  The  dme  of 
the  return,  it  has  also  been  shewn,  was  very  probably  not 
earlier,  though  it  might  have  been  somewhat  later,  than 
the  fourteenth  day  before  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  A.  U.  780. 
May  16  .*  to  which  day  we  considered  it  necessary,  for  the 
reasons  there  alleged,  to  assign  the  imprisonment  of  the 
Baptist.  If  the  ministry  in  Galilee,  then,  was  b^^un  after 
this  return,  it  would  be  begun  about  the  period  of  the  feast 
of  Pentecost,  in  general;  and  the  exact  time  of  its  com- 
mencement, in  pardcular,  is  specified  by  St  Matthew: 
*Awo  rire  ijf>f«To  6  'Iij<ro3j  xyipvavtiv^ — ^where  the  note  of  time, 
omi  rm,  is  to  be  referred  to  verse  thirteenth  before ;  which 
speaks  of  our  Lord'^s  taking  up  his  abode  at  Capernaum. 
It  was  so  long,  consequently,  after  the  actual  return  into 
Gralilee,  as  might  suffice  to  bring  him  to  Capernaum,  in 
order  to  take  up  his  residence  there ;  but  no  longer. 

Now  the  first  transaction,  posterior  to  this  return,  as  we 
saw  from  St.  John,  was  the  performance  of  the  mirade  in 
Cana,  upon  an  inhabitant  of  Capernaum :  the  next,  as  it 

•  Matt.  iy.  la.  Mark  i.  14.  Luke  iy.  14.  ^  John  iv.  i.  3.  43.  *  Vol.  ii. 
Diss.  yii.  *iy.  17. 
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appeared  from  St.  Luke^  was  the  visit  to  Nazareth;  and 
the  last  only,  as  it  appears  also  from  the  same  Grospel^  was 
the  coming  to  Capernaum,  preparatory  to  settling  there. 
That  these  events  were  consecutive  upon  each  other,  and 
in  the  above  order,  there  can  be  little  question;  and  the 
description,  attached  to  the  name  of  Capernaum,  as  a  city 
of  Galilee,  (a  description  which  occurs  here,  for  the  first 
time  and  for  the  last,  in  St.  Luke,)  is  sufficient  to  prove 
that  the  period  of  this  visit  to  Capernaum,  in  that  Evan- 
gelist, IB  the  same  with  that  of  the  lumilar  vimt,  in  St.  Mat- 
thew^; in  other  words,  that  Matt  iv.  13.  and  Luke  iv.  8L 
are  ooiDcident  in  pcnnt  of  time.  It  would  not  follow,  how- 
ever, that  the  leaving  of  Nazareth,  which  is  also  mentioned 
in  the  former,  as  previous  to  the  settling  in  Capernaum, 
has  any  connection  dther  directly  or  virtually  with  the 
dose  of  the  incident  in  the  latter  S:  the  words  imply  no 
more  than  that  whereas,  before  this  return  into  Galilee,  Na* 
zareth  had  been  our  Saviour^s  home,  so  after  it,  and  from 
this  time  forward,  Capernaum  became  so  in  its  stead. 

The  notice,  therefore,  which  is  found  in  St.  Luke^  prior 
even  to  the  visit  to  Nazareth,  is  partly  the  account  of  an 
effect,  which  had  been  already  produced,  and  partly  pro- 
leptical,  in  reference  to  what  was  thenceforward  about  to 
taJce  place.  The  fame  of  Jesus  had  actually  been  diffused 
through  Gralilee,  even  before  this  return,  by  the  miracles 
which  he  was  known  to  have  performed  at  the  preceding 
Passover^ ;  and  it  would  be  still  more  generally  disseminated 
by  the  miracle  at  Cana  also :  the  news  of  which  is  seen  to 
have  reached  Nazareth  before  he  arrived  there.  The  visit 
to  Nazareth,  and  the  discourse  which  ensued  in  the  syna- 
gogue of  that  place,  considered  as  a  case  in  point,  demon- 
strate both  the  truth  of  the  assertion  that  our  Lord  began 
now  to  teach — and  to  teach  in  their  synagogues — ^and  also 
the  reaUty  of  the  effect,  ascribed  to  his  teaching,  that  he 
was  glorified  of  all ;  for  all,  who  heard  him  in  the  syna- 
gogue at  Nazareth,  are  said^  to  have  borne  witness  unto 

•  W.  31.         '  iv.  13.         » Iv.  16—30.         *  iv.  14. 15.        *  John  iv.  46, 
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him,  and  to  have  marvelled  at  the  words  of  grace,  which 
were  proceeding  out  of  his  mouth.  The  declaration,  then, 
is  to  be  tmderstood  prolepticdly — of  what  thenceforward 
began  to  take  place — ^not  historically,  or  of  what  had  al- 
ready taken  place.  A  visit,  indeed,  to«Nazareth,  and  an 
instance  of  teaching,  confined  to  the  synagogue  of  that 
place,  could  by  no  means  have  come  under  the  denoniina- 
tion  of  the  commencement  of  his  ministry,  on  a  large  and 
comprehennve  scale.  Nor,  though  St.  Luke  mentions  here 
the  fact  of  some  teaching,  does  he  mention  on  the  same 
occasion  the  fact  of  any  preaching  also ;  nor,  indeed,  before 
the  time  when  he  shews  our  Lord  to  be  actually  engaged 
on  the  circuit  of  Galilee  ^ 

As  to  St.  Mark  >»,  this  declaration  also  is  not  inocmsis- 
tent  with  the  statement  of  St.  Matthew  ^ ;  for  it  may  be  un- 
derstood amply  of  the  final  end — always  proposed  by  this 
return — ^which  was  certunly  such  a  formal  publication  of 
the  gospel  of  the  kingdom,  as  is  here  asserted ;  or,  &inoe  he 
says  nothing,  like  St.  Matthew^  of  the  choice  of  Caperaaum, 
in  preference  to  Nazareth,  yet  by  the  incident,  which  he 
proceeds  to  record  <>,  shews  that  our  Lord  was  then  either 
there  already,  or  near  it,  there  is  no  reason  why  Mark  i«  14. 
15.  should  not  be  considered  to  harmonize  exactly  with 
Matthew  iv«  17 :  and  each  of  them  should  not  relate  to  the 
same  point  of  time. 

Before,  therefore,  we  can  properly  enter  on  the  survey 
of  our  Lord^s  ministry  henceforward,  there  are  two  tbiiigs 
which  will  deserve  some  notice,  because  they  were  prelimi- 
nary, or  at  least  prior,  even  to  its  commencement ;  first,  the 
propriety  of  the  choice  of  Capernaum,  as  the  place  of  his 
stated  abode ;  and,  secondly,  the  propriety  of  the  time,  the 
period  of  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  at  which  we  suppose  his 
ministry  to  have  begun. 

First,  the  necesnty  of  some  fixed  place  of  abode  for  our 
Saviour  must  be  obvious.  He  could  not  always  be  in  mo- 
tion, or  engaged  upon  his  circuits ;  there  must  have  heeax 
periods,  throughout  the  whole  duration  of  his  ministry,  of 

}  W.  43. 44.  ■  I.  14.  15.  ■  iy.  13—17*  •  i-  16. 
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greater  or  of  less  extent,  for  which,  upon  various  accounts, 
he  would  be  stationary ;  and  if  he  was  stationary  on  some 
definite  spot,  the  great  business  of  his  ministry  would  much 
better  be  promoted,  than  otherwise.  The  resort  of  the 
multitudes  from  all  parts,  for  the  sake  of  his  miracles,  or  of 
his  instructions,  even  when  he  was  not  himself  professedly 
employed  in  dispensing  both  to  them  at  their  own  homes, 
could  not  be  more  encouraged,  or  more  facilitated,  than  by 
their  knowing  that,  though  not  present  among  them  in  per- 
aoD,  he  might  still  be  found  in  one  place.  It  is  as  little  to 
be  questioned  both  from  this  passage  of  St.  Matthew,  com- 
pared with  another  P,  and  with  the  parallel  accounts  of  St. 
Mark  and  of  St.Luke<),  and  from  the  allusion,  twice  re- 
peated r,  to  some  peculiar  honour  and  distinction,  as  con- 
ferred upon  Capernaum,  above  every  other  city  of  Galilee, 
(which  is  best  explained  by  considering  this  the  place  of 
CHIT  Saviour'^s  residence,  as  the  rest  were  of  his  temporary 
▼isits,)  that  Capernaum  was  selected  for  the  purpose.  Nor 
was  there  any  other  city  which  we  should  consider  a  priori 
more  likely  to  have  been  so  chosen,  except  Nazareth,  the 
place  of  his  infancy  and  his  education,  and  probably  the 
birthplace  also  of  most  of  his  relations. 

It  is  some  confirmation  of  this  presumption,  that  the  first 
instance  of  his  beginning  to  teach  publicly  occurred  in  the 
synagogue  of  Nazareth :  an  opportunity  for  believing  in 
him  was  thereby  ^ven  to  his  countrymen ;  and  given  to 
them  before  any  others  ;  which  preference  it  is  reasonable 
we  should  attribute  to  the  natural  and  the  amiable  motive 
of  a  regard  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  fellow*townsmen 
in  particular.  What  might  have  been  the  result  of  the  ex« 
periment,  had  it  succeeded  according  to  our  Lord^'s  bene- 
volent  desire,  it  may  not  be  posuble  to  say ;  but  the  failure 
of  this  first  trial,  and  the  similar  disappointment  of  a  se« 
oond,  made  at  a  later  period  in  his  ministry,  demonstrate 
that  the  dispo^tion  of  the  people  of  Nazareth  was  rooted  in 
unbelief;  and  it  is  equally  certmn,  from  the  reproach  of  the 
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Nazarene,  so  early  and  so  permanently  fixed  upon  our 
Lord  himself,  that  the  disposition  of  the  rest  of  the  Jews 
also  was  as  Uttle  in  favour  of  Nazareth.  The  renunciation 
of  his  former  place  of  abode^  as  the  first  step  towards  the 
discharge  of  his  public  ministry,  might,  consequently,  be 
just  as  necessary  in  condescension  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
people  at  large,  as  a  natural  efi*ect  of  that  rude  and  viol^it 
treatment  of  himself. 

Among  the  causes,  then,  which  produced  the  choice  of 
Capernaum,  these  may  be  reckoned  as  of  some  wd^ht. 
Another  might  be  that  there  was  one  family  there,  the  fa- 
mily of  the  nobleman,  whose  sontiad  been  recently  restored 
to  health,  already  prepared  to  receive  and  to  acknowledge 
our  Lord.  Nor  is  it  an  improbable  conjecture  that  this 
nobleman  was  Chuzas,  the  steward  or  fiscal  procurator  of 
the  Tetrach  of  Galilee ;  whose  wife  Johanna  is  mentioned 
among  those  who  ministered  to  our  Lord^s  wants  upon  his 
circuits  of  Galilee  ^ ;  and  again  among  those  who  visited  his 
tomb  on  the  morning  of  the  resurrection  ^  A  third  reason, 
as  specified  by  St.  Matthew  ",  was  the  accomplishment  of 
prophecy  ^ ;  which,  having  predicted  that  the  land  of  Zebu- 
lun  and  of  Napthali,  by  the  way  of  the  sea,  (that  is  the  sea 
of  Galilee,  concerning  which  Jerome,  in  locum  v,  observes. 
Mare  autem  hie  appellat  lacum  Genesareth.. .in  cujus  littoie 
Caphamaum,  et  Tiberias,  et  Bethsaida,  et  Chorozaim,  sitas 
sunt,)  should  be  the  principal  scene  of  the  Messiah'^s  min* 
istry,  and  the  principal  partakers  in  its  benefits,  required 
him  to  make  choice  of  some  place  of  residence,  critically  d- 
tuated  on  the  confines  of  both.  Such  would  Capernaum  be  ; 
for  it  lay  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  lake.  And, 
according  to  Josephus, — ZafiovXcovliM  Si  t^v  l^hcP^  Tfm^cifL 
T180J  • . .  tk^xpf — Ti  le  wpos  Toi$  avaroAaj  T9Tpait,iuiva.,.iieA  t^j 
TaXkhala^  roL  KatvvepieVy  N€^$aAirai  x»piKafiov  K 

A  fourth  reason,  and  specified  also  by  St.  Matthew,  was 
its  proximity  to  the  lake ;  and  the  consequent  facihty  which 

•  Luke  viii.  3.  •  xxiv.  10;  «  Matt.  ir.  14—16.  Is.  «•  i.  2. 
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it  afforded  of  avoiding  the  importunity,  or  the  pressure,  of 
the  multitude,  when  they  became  inconveniently  great,  by 
teaching  them  from  the  sea,  and  not  on  the  land ;  but,  espe- 
cially, for  conveying  himself  speedily  away,  when  the  ex- 
dtement  produced  by  his  miracles  would  have  led  the  people 
to  some  rash  act— -or,  when  the  malice  and  scrutiny  of  his 
penonal  enemies,  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  were  more  per- 
tinadous  than  usual — ^tempting  him  with  insidious  questions, 
watching  his  actions  with  a  sinister  intent,  or,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  recent  miracle,  inflamed  against  him  with 
more  violence  than  ever ;  and  rendering  it  only  prudent  to 
retire  for  a  while  from  their  immediate  vicinity,  or  their  ob- 
servation.    It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  any  city,  on  the 
dore  of  the  lake,  might  have  answered  these  purposes  as 
well  as  Capernaum.     But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  Ca- 
pernaum was  also  the  native  place,  or  at  least  the  residence, 
of  tliefour  chief  of  the  Apostles,  Peter  and  Andrew,  James 
and  John,  and,  perhaps,  of  more  among  them ;  as  of  Matthew, 
and  possibly  of  Philip;  whose  convenience  might,  perhaps, 
be  consulted,  in  fixing  on  this,  and  not  on  any  other,  place. 
Besides,  if  any  one  will  inspect  the  maps  of  Palestine,  he 
will  see  that  it  lay  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  centre  of  the 
four  great  divisions  of  that  country,  Persia,  Decapoiis,  Tra- 
chonitis,  on  the  east,  and  the  north — ^the  two  Galilees,  and 
Samaria,  on  the  west — and  Judaea  Proper,  on  the  south :  and, 
consequently,  was  equally  favourable  for  the  resort  of  the 
people  to  our  Lord,  from  all  those  parts  alike.     It  was  as 
conveniently  situated  also,  for  the  beginning  and  the  conclu- 
Qoik  of  general  progresses,  or  circuits,  of  Galilee,  as  any, 
which  could  have  been  selected ;  and  its  distance  from  Ti- 
berias, one  of  the  seats  of  the  Tetrarchal  government,  which 
was  as  great  as  possible,  the  one  lying  at  the  upper,  and  the 
other  at  the  lower,  extremity  of  the  same  lake,  might  be 
same  motive  for  choosing  it,  in  preference  to  any  other  city 
on  the  lake. 

Besides,  as  Galilee  was  among  the  most  populous  regions 
of  Palestine,  so  was  the  land  of  Gknnesaret,  the  capital  of 
which  may  be  considered  as  Capernaum,  among  the  most 
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fertile,  aad  most  populous,  parts  of  Gfdilee;  as  Josephus  bears 
witness  in  the  following  passage. 

A  region,  of  the  same  name,  extends  along  the  lake  of 
Gennesar,  the  natural  beauty  of  which  is  admirable.  For 
such  is  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  it  rejects  no  kind  of  plant ; 
and  they,  who  cultivate  it,  have  left  no  sort  unplanted 
there ;  and  such  is  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  it  suits 
the  most  different  wants  of  nature.  In  addition  to  palm- 
trees,  which  thrive  best  by  heat,  and  figs  and  olives,  in 
their  vicinity,  which  require  a  milder  air,  nut-trees,  the 
hardiest  of  plants,  flourish  there  in  the  utmost  abundance. 
It  might  be  said  that  nature  had  been  purposely  ambitious 
of  forcing  herself  to  collect  upon  one  spot  discordant  prin* 
ciples ;  and  that  the  seasons,  with  a  salutary  conflict,  each, 
as  it  were,  challenged  exclusively  the  possession  of  the 
country :  for  not  merely  does  it  so  unaccountably  nourish 
the  different  productions  of  as  many  different  periods  of  the 
year,  but  it  also  preserves  what  it  nourishes.  The  noblest 
of  the  kind,  such  as  grapes  and  figs,  it  supplies  for  ten 
months  without  ceasing :  and  fruits  of  every  other  descrip- 
tion, growing  old  on  the  trees  round  about,  are  supplied  for 
the  whole  year.  For,  besides  the  temperature  of  the  air, 
it  is  watered  by  a  very  fertilizing  spring,  which  the  natives 
call  Caphamaum ...  In  length,  the  region  extends  along  the 
lake,  which  is  called  by  the  same  name,  as  fiur  as  thirty 
stades,  and  in  breadth,  as  far  as  twenty^. 

To  these  reasons,  others,  if  they  were  necessary,  migfat 
be  added ;  but,  as  these  may  suffice,  I  shall  over  and  above 
observe  only,  that  the  selection  of  Capernaum,  as  a  fixed 
place  of  residence,  is  no  proof  that  our  Lord  possessed  any 
house  of  his  own  therein ;  nor,  consequenUy,  of  any  incon- 
sistency with  that  moving  and  pathetic  declaration,  twice 
repeated  z.  The  foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air 
have  nests;  but  the  Son  of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay 
down  his  head.  The  first  instance  of  his  unng  any  house 
in  Capernaum  was  in  the  use  of  the  house  of  Simon  and 

>  B.  iii.  X.  8.  >  Matt  viii.  ao.  Luke  ix.  58. 
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Andrew^:  there  is  proof,  after  this,  of  his  being  entertaiaed 
in  the  house  of  Levi,  or  Matthew,  also^:  but  there  is  no 
proof  of  his  ever  living  in  a  house  of  his  own,  or  in  what 
may  not  justly  be  considered  as  only  the  house  of  some  friend, 
or  some  disciple.  The  visit  to  Capernaum,  in  St.  John<^, 
▼as  clearly  a  passing  visit;  and,  though  after  a  certain 
time,  his  mother  and  his  brethren  are  both  spoken  of  as 
resident  in  Capernaum  <l,  yet  even  they  either  had  no  house 
of  their  own,  or  none  in  which  our  Lord  was  living  along 
▼ith  them.  That  he  was  regarded,  however,  legally  as  an 
inhalHtant  of  Capernaum,  is  indisputably  proved  by  the  in« 
ddent  relating  to  the  tribute  moneys. 

Secondly ;  if  our  Saviour^s  ministry  began  about  the  feast 
of  Pentecost,  the  proceedings  in  the  Synagogue  at  Naza- 
reth could  not  have  been  much  prior  to  the  same  time. 
But  the  passage,  redted  from  Isaiah  f,  may  be  said  to  mili- 
tate against  this  conclusion ;  for  that  passage  is  part  of  the 
Haphtoroth,or  portion  of  Scripture,  appointed  for  the  daily 
service  of  a  much  later  period  of  the  year,  viz.  after  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles  itself.  Admitting,  however,  that  the 
passage  was  part  of  some  such  section,  still  we  might  con- 
tend  that  this  objection  was  taken  from  the  order  of  the 
Jewish  lessons,  as  they  now  stand ;  which  order  could  never 
be  demonstratively  shewn  to  be  the  order  in  which  they 
always  stood ;  or  the  order  in  which  they  stood  in  our  Sa- 
viour^s  time.  The  ground  of  such  an  objection,  therefore, 
would  be  much  too  precarious  to  overturn  every  other  ar- 
gument which,  from  a  variety  of  considerations  both  might 
be,  and  has  been,  urged  to  a  contrary  effect.  There  is  no 
authentic  instance  supplied  by  the  New  Testament,  distinct 
from  this,  of  a  passage  recited  from  either  the  Law  or  the 
Prophets,  which  might  have  been  compared  with  it,  and 
with  the  arrangement  of  the  Jewish  lessons  at  present :  if, 
however^  that  part  of  Scripture,  which  the  Eunuch  was 
reading  to  himself,  when  Philip  was  commanded  to  jcnn 

•  Matt  viii.  14.  Mark  i.  29.  Luke  iv.  38.  *  Mark  ii.  i  j.  Luke  y.  29. 
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himil^,  was  part  of  the  lesson  for  the  day,  that  passage  was 
taken  from  the  fifty-third  of  Isaiah,  and  the  time,  when  he 
was  reading  it,  was  soon  after  the  feast  of  Pentecost^.  The 
sixty-first  of  Isuah,  therefore,  could  not  weU  have  been  in 
course  befi)re  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  if  the  fifty-third  was  so 
qfter  it;  and  if  ather  of  them  had  been  in  course  then, 
neither  could  well  have  been  in  course  at  the  feast  of  Taber- 
nacles,  more  than  four  months  later. 

This  leads  me  to  observe,  that  the  proceedings  at  Naza- 
reth, on  the  occasion  in  question,  at  least  with  respect  to 
our  Saviour^s  conduct,  though  produced  and  justified  by 
the  spedal  reasons  of  the  case,  were  yet  entirely  out  of 
course.  He  was  preparing  shortly  to  commence  his  min- 
istry; and  he  prepares  so  to  commence  it  by  citing  an 
illustrious  prophecy — applicable  solely  to  himself — ^but  as 
the  Messias  of  Israel,  and  as  the  Saviour  also  of  mankind. 
There  is  no  one  particular,  in  that  enumeration  of  the  va^ 
rious  offices  to  which  he  declared  himself  anointed— that  is, 
ordained  and  commissioned — ^which  must  not  be  understood 
in  a  spiritual  sense ;  there  is  none  which,  without  an  absur- 
dity, could  be  literally  received  and  construed.  And  they 
are  spiritual  purposes,  and  spiritual  benefits,  which,  though 
they  might  be  notified  or  proclaimed  in  the  lifetime  of 
Christ,  could  be  verified  only  after  his  death.  The  refer- 
ence also  to  the  Spirit  of  Grod,  as  the  efficient  cause  of  the 
unction,  by  which  the  Christ  had  become  consecrated  to 
one  and  all  of  these  functions,  is  more  apposite,  apriorij 
to  the  supposition  of  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  than  of  any 
other  period ;  for  that  was  a  time  which  the  previous  his- 
tory of  the  Jews,  in  the  Dispensation  of  the  Law,  and  the 
future  history  of  Christianity,  in  the  Dispensation  of  the 
Grospel,  shew  to  have  been  especially,  and,  xcar*  ^ox^y  ap- 
propriated to  the  agency  of  the  Spirit.  The  exordium  of 
the  prophecy  ought  to  be  rendered  thus :  The  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  is  upon  me  for  the  purpose  whereunto  he  hath  anoint- 
ed me.  He  hath  sent  me  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor: 
and  the  rest. 

K  Acts  viii.  39.  ^  Vol.  1.  Dial.  xiii.  549. 
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It  is  said,  indeed,  that,  when  he  stood  up  to  read,  the 
book  of  Isaiah  was  put  into  his  hands ;  but,  unless  it  could 
be  shewn  that  every  separate  book  of  the  Old  Testament 
was  contained  in  a  separate  roll,  and  not  the  whole,  or  many 
parts  of  the  whole,  in  one,  which  is  the  case  with  the  most 
andeDt  manuscripts,  both  Hebrew  and  Greek,  still,  this  cir- 
cumstance would  prove  nothing  on  the  point  at  issue :  the 
offering  of  the  book  of  Isaiah  would  imply  no  more  than 
the  offering  him  the  volume  of  the  Scriptures  in  general,  or 
the  vcdume  of  the  prophets  in  particular.  Be  this,  how- 
ever, as  it  may,  the  volume,  it  is  certain,  was  put  into  his 
hands  closed,  or  rolled  up ;  for  he  had  to  unfold  it  for  him- 
self; and,  it  is  manifest,  that  he  unfolded,  or  opened,  it  ex- 
pressly to  find  out  the  passage  in  question.  Whether,  then, 
the  preliminary  act  of  delivering  him  the  book  of  Isaiah 
was  regular,  or  irregular,  his  finding  out,  and  reciting  aloud, 
the  first  part  of  the  sixty-first  chapter  was  clearly  his  own 
doings  and,  obviously,  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  apposite^ 
ness  of  the  passage  redted  to  the  time  and  occasion  of  a 
fonnal  commencement  of  his  ministry.  It  is  evident,  also, 
that  as  he  rolled  up  the  book,  and  gave  it  back  again  to  the 
minister,  after  he  had  read  this  verse,  and  no  more,  he 
always  intended  to  read  only  this  verse,  and  no  more;  but 
it  would  be  absurd  to*suppose  only  this  verse,  and  no  more, 
the  proper  lesson  for  the  day ;  the  different  sections,  as  they 
now  ^and,  being  generally  of  much  greater  length  than 
our  own  divisions  into  chapters,  whidi  are  intended  for  the 
same  purpose:  in  which  case,  it  may  well  be  questioned 
whether  he  was  reading  any  part  of  the  lesson  for  the  day 
at  all. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that,  perhaps,  he  was  doing  no  more 
than  what,  on  such  occasions,  might  usually  have  been 
done;  viz.  first  reciting  a  verse,  and,  then,  proceeding  to 
expound  it ;  for  it  would  be  false  to  say  that  any  exposi- 
tion, even  of  this  verse,  is  actually  subjoined ;  and,  it  must 
be  evident,  from  his  closing  the  book,  and  returning  it  to 
the  servant,  to  be  restored  to  its  place,  that,  when  he  has 
Rated  this  one  verse,  he  has  done  with  the  passage ;  he 
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means  to  recite  no  more.  The  circumstance  mentioned  im- 
mediately after,  that,  when  he  had  done  each  of  these 
things  and  was  sat  down,  but  before  he  had  yet  added  a 
wordy  the  eyes  of  all  in  the  synagogue  were  steadily  fixed 
upon  him,  is  an  intimation  that  what  he  had  just  been 
doing  was  something  novel  and  unexpected ;  the  nature  of 
such  an  exordium  raised  the  anticipation  of  more  of  the  like 
kind  to  follow  it,  and  sharpened  the  attention  of  the  ob- 
servers accordingly.  When,  therefore,  they  heard  him  pro- 
ceeding to  apply  the  scripture  directly  to  himself,  though 
they  wondered  at  the  gracious  words  which  issued  from  his 
mouth,  yet,  the  reflection  immediately  occurring,  who  it 
was  that  spoke  them,  the  scandal,  produced  by  this  reflec- 
tion, was  too  strong  even  for  the  natural  impression,  which 
had  preceded,  from  the  words  themselves,  and  from  the 
manner  of  him  who  delivered  them. 

To  proceed  :  though  the  ministry  of  our  Saviour,  so  far 
as  concerned  the  assumption  of  his  character  as  the  Messias, 
and  his  beginning  to  act  in  that  character,  had  certainly 
commenced  in  Judasa,  and  so  early  as  the  last  Passover, 
still  he  had  never  yet  done  that  which  is  meant  by  Preach- 
ing, or  Proclaiming,  the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  call- 
ing on  all  men,  by  repentance  and  amendment  of  life,  to 
prepare  for  its  manifestation :  because  John,  who  had  been 
hitherto  the  proper  instrument  in  the  discharge  of  this  com- 
mission, before  this  return  into  Galilee,  had  not  yet  been 
cast  into  prison.  The  beginning,  continuance,  and  final 
completion,  of  such  a  ministry,  on  his  part,  from  this  time 
forward — the  mission  of  the  Twelve,  and  of  the  Seventy — 
each  in  their  proper  order  of  time,  and  both  agreeing,  in 
their  final  end  and  purpose  respectively,  with  the  description 
of  the  ministry  of  our  Lord,  at  this  very  period,  and  of 
that  of  the  Baptist,  long  before— demonstrate,  as  we  have 
argued  at  length  elsewhere,  an  unity  of  design  and  of  func- 
tions in  the  common  ministry  of  all.  The  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven, in  each  of  these  instances,  as  the  subject  of  one  and 
the  same  proclamation,  is  necessarily  one  and  the  same  also; 
and  being  what  the  Baptbt,  and  the  Messias — what  the 
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Twelve,  and  the  Seventy — each  in  their  proper  order,  con- 
curred to  announce  in  common,  and  to  announce  as  future, 
it  can  be  understood  of  nothing  which  was  to  come  to  pass 
in  the  lifetime  of  Christ ;  it  can  be  understood  of  nothing, 
therefore,  but  of  the  future  Dispensation  of  the  Gospel. 
The  actual  promulgation  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  is, 
the  first  open  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  took 
place  on  the  day  of  Pentecost — ^from  which  the  actual  Dis- 
pensation of  the  Grospel  begins  to  be  dated.  With  reason, 
then,  might  the  first  intimation  of  its  futurity,  the  first  pub- 
lic and  authoritative  declaration  of  the  tidings  of  this^king- 
dom,  which  proceeded  from  the  mouth  of  our  Lord  him- 
self, have  coincided  with  the  same  period  also.  Besides, 
the  great  business  of  our  Lord,  as  a  moral  teacher,  while 
he  continued  among  mankind,  was  to  revive,  reinforce,  and 
enhu^,  the  moral  part  of  the  ancient  Law:  the  first  sermon 
delivered  from  the  mountain  would  alone  be  su£Bcient  to 
prove  this.  Hence,  as  the  Law  was  originally  given  and 
instituted  at  this  period  of  the  year,  and  the  feast  of  Pente- 
cost itself  was  appointed  in  commemoration  of  that  event, 
we  have  here  an  additional  proof  of  the  propriety  with 
which  the  revival  and  republication  of  the  Law,  as  made  by 
the  teaching  of  our  Saviour,  might  coincide  with  the  same 
period.  Nothing  could  tend  more  directly,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  all  observing  and  reflecting  persons,  to  point  him  out 
as  the  original  and  independent  Lawgiver — promised  by 
Moses,  like  unto  himself— or  as  the  great  Prophet  and 
Teacher,  who  should  come  into  the  world,  than  such  a  coin- 
cidence. 

These  preliminary  conraderations  having  been  thus  dis- 
posed of,  we  may  observe,  that  from  the  time  of  the  formal 
commencement  of  our  Saviour^s  ministry  in  Galilee,  it  ad- 
mits of  no  other  distribution  than  into  the  times  and  oc- 
caaons  when  he  was  resident  at  Capernaum  ;  the  times  and 
occaoons  when  he  was  making  the  circuits  of  Galilee;  and 
the  times  and  occasions  when,  though  doing  neither  of  these 
things,  he  was  yet,  for  special  reasons,  travelling  in  Galilee, 
or  elsewhere.     His  circuits  themselves,  though  all  under- 
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taken  for  a  common  purpose,  are  still  to  be  distinguished 
into  such  as  were  general,  or  extended  to  the  whole  of  the 
country;  and  such  as  were  partial^  or  extended  only  tol 
some  portion  of  it.  Subject  to  these  limitations  this  min- 
istry will  now  be  considered ;  not  so  as  every  where  to  de^ 
scend  into  particulars,  but  to  be  satisfied  with  the  outline  of 
things ;  and  more  especially  with  a  view  to  determine,  as 
accurately  as  either  the  general  reasons  of  probability,  or  the 
special  reasons  of  the  case,  may  allow,  the  times  and  the 
places,  belonging  to  each  separate  transaction,  through  the 
several  years  of  its  duration :  in  order  to  which,  we  may 
premise  that  the  earliest  intimation  of  the  commencement  of 
the  first  year,  though  really  upwards  of  five  weeks  later 
than  its  actual  date,  which  occurs  in  the  three  first  Groapels, 
is  the  return  into  Galilee,  after  the  imprisonment  of  John: 
the  earliest  intimation  of  the  beginning  of  the  second  is  the 
walking  through  the  corn-fields  on  the  sabbath;  and  the 
earliest  intimation  of  the  arrival  of  the  third  is  the  quesdon 
concerning  eating  with  unwashen  hands :  all  of  them  notices 
not  merely  of  such  integral  periods  in  themselves,  as  the 
several  years  of  the  ministry  of  Christ,  but,  what  is  equally 
remarkable,  supplied,  and  each  in  the  same  relative  order, 
by  all  the  three  first  Evangelists ;  or  only  in  the  last  in- 
stance of  all,  and  that  for  a  reason  which  is  easily  to  be  as- 
signed, omitted  by  St.  Luke  in  particular.  Some  of  the 
topics,  which  would  thus  have  come  within  the  present 
scheme,  will  be  found  to  have  been  already  anticipated ;  in 
which  case,  we  must  be  allowed  to  refer  to  the  results  of 
former  enquiries :  and  some  will  require  to  be  discussed  by 
themselves  hereafter ;  in  which  case  we  must  reserve  their 
proper  consideration  for  another  opportunity. 

If,  then,  our  Lord,  as  we  have  conjectured  \  came  into 
Gralilee  not  before,  not  yet,  possibly,  much  later  than,  the 
thirty-sixth  day  from  the  sixteenth  of  Nisan,  he  came  thither 
about  fourteen  days  before  the  feast  of  Pentecost ;  and  the 
first  things  done,  after  the  return,  as  we  have  also  seen, 
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vere  the  visits  to  Cana,  to  Nazareth,  and  to  Capernaum, 
respectively;  all  which  might  have  followed  upon  the  re- 
turn, and  upon  each  other,  within  fourteen  days^  time.  The 
visit  to  Nazareth  was  prior  to  a  sabbath ;  and  the  visit  to 
Capernaum  was  prior  to  a  sabbath  also :  but  still  there  is 
no  reason  why  these  sabbaths  might  not  have  been  succes- 
sive, or  the  teaching  in  the  one  place  only  a  week,  or  at  the 
utmost  a  fortnight,  prior  to  the  teaching  in  the  other :  for 
our  Saviour  might  have  gone  down  directly  from  Nazareth 
to  Capernaum,  (the  distance  between  which  was  not  more 
than  one  day''s  journey,)  as  soon  as  the  expiration  of  the 
sabbath  would  permit  of  it ;  and,  after  what  had  happened 
in  Nazareth,  it  is  not  likely  he  would  make  any  longer  stay 
there;  while  St.  Luke,  from  his  manner  of  relating  the 
two  facts  in  conjunction,  may  be  considered  to  imply  that 
he  left  Nazareth,  and  went  to  Capernaum,  even  without 
deky. 

The  question,  therefore,  which  we  have  still  to  propose 
here,  is,  whether  the  vint  to  Nazareth,  followed  by  the 
teaching  there,  and  the  visit  to  Capernaum,  followed  by  the 
teaching  there  also,  supposing  them  to  have  been  only  one  or 
two  weeks  asunder,  were  both  prior,  or  both  posterior,  or  the 
one  prior,  and  the  other  posterior,  to  the  day  of  Pentecost  ? 
I  consider  it  probable  myself  that  the  day  of  Pentecost  fell 
between  the  two,  and,  consequently,  that  the  visit  to  Naza- 
reth might  be  prior  to  this  day,  but  the  visit  to  Capernaum, 
or  the  teaching  there,  was  posterior  to  it :  and  that  this  was 
a  possible  event,  may  be  shewn  as  follows. 

The  day  of  Pentecost,  as  being  the  fiftieth  in  order  from 
the  sixteenth  of  Nisan,  reckoned  as  the  first— or  the  first 
day  of  the  eighth  week,  as  that  was  of  the  first,  between 
the  Passover  and  Pentecost — would  necessarily  fall  on  the 
same  day  of  the  week  in  every  year  as  that:  and  A.U.  780. 
A.  D.  27.  in  the  first  year  of  our  Saviour^s  ministry,  the 
sixteenth  of  Nisan  coincided  with  April  11.  and  both  with 
the  first  day  of  the  week^    The  same  thing,  therefore,  must 
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have  held  good  of  the  day  of  the  ensumg  Pentecost,  May 
30.  Now,  it  might  have  been,  even  a  priori,  conjectured 
that  one  of  the  days,  which  were  spent  by  our  Saviour  at 
Sychar™,  was  very  probably  spent  there  because  it  coin- 
cided with  a  sabbath  :  and  if  he  came  there  on  the  evening 
of  the  thirteenth  of  May,  and  departed  thence  again,  on 
the  morning  of  the  sixteenth,  this  was  actudily  the  case ;  for 
May  13.  A.  U.  780.  was  Thursday,  and  May  16.  wjte 
Sunday. 

Upon  this  suppontion,  Jesus  would  proceed  to  Caiia  at 
the  beginning  of  the  week ;  and  we  may  suppose  would  ar- 
rive there  also  at  the  beginning  of  the  same.  The  miracle 
on  the  sick  person  in  Capernaum  might  be  performed  soon 
after  his  arrival :  and  it  is  some  confirmation  of  this  con- 
clusion, that  the  miracle,  which  was  so  performed  in  Cana, 
could  not  have  been  performed  either  on  the  sabbath,  or 
on  the  day  be/bre  the  sabbath,  at  least ;  for  the  noble- 
man would  neither  have  invited  our  Lord  to  come  down  to 
Capernaum  upon  the  sabbath,  nor  have  travellecl  back  thi- 
ther himself  on  that  day. 

It  might,  therefore,  haTe  been  performed  on  the  third  or 
the  fourth  day  of  the  week,  and  yet  the  fact  of  the  perform- 
ance be  already  known  in  Nazareth,  or  in  any  place  no  ttiore 
remote  from  Capernaum  than  Nazareth,  before  the  sixth  or 
the  seventh.  In  this  case,  the  sabbath,  which  was  passed  in 
Nazareth,  might  be  the  sabbath  next  but  one  before  th6  day 
of  Pentecost,  May  S2 ;  and  that  it  was  some  sabbath  dther 
two  or  three  days  at  least  befirre,  or  two  or  three  days  at 
least  after,  that  day,  though  we  had  no  other  data  to  reason 
from,  might  safely  be  concluded  from  the  fact  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Nazareth,  the  male  part  of  them  especially, 
were  still  in  the  place  o ;  that  is,  they  were  either  not  yet 
gone  up  to  the  feast,  or  already  returned  from  it — to  each 
of  which  things,  besides  the  one  day  taken  up  by  the  ob- 
servance of  the  feast,  two  or  three  days'  journey  would  be 
absolutely  necessary. 

"»  John  iv.  40.  "  Exod.  xxiii.  14 — 17.  xxiv.  23.  Dent  i^i.  16. 

Jos.  B.  Jud.  ii.  xix.  i. 
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At  the  same  titn«^  after  thi^  yisit,  when  the  people  of 
Nazareth  might  be  preparing  to  set  out  to  Jerusalem,  our 
Lord  might  depart  to  Capernaum :  for,  though  we  cannot 
suppose  that  he  also,  like  the  rest  of  the  people  of  Galilee, 
would  return  to  Judaea,  (which  he  had  so  recently  left,)  for 
the  sake  of  attending  the  feast  in  common  with  them,  yet 
Ddtber  can  we  suppose  that,  after  what  had  just  befallen 
him,  he  would  stay  much  longer  in  Na2areth.  The  day  of 
Pentecost,  then,  May  80«  would  be  spent  by  him  in  Galilee, 
and  probably  in  Capernaum :  the  next  sabbath  day,  after 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  June  5.  would  be  the  sabbath  on 
irhidi  his  ministry  in  that  place  was  first  formally  be-* 
gun  y  and  the  first  Sunday  after  the  same  date^  June  6. 
woold  be  attcertaifiefd  by  the  narratire  itself  as  the  very 
day,  on  which  be  set  oat  upon  the  first  circuit  of  Gtb- 
lilee. 

One  w^k,  tx  leasts  of  his  Mstory,  it  is  true,  would  con*- 
tinue,  ereo^on  this  suppdsitioi),  unaccounted  for;  but  it 
wooM  be  a  wei^k  transacted  in  CApemaum,  where  the  inai^ 
tire  peridds  of  his  ministry  in  general,  by  which  I  mean 
the  infenrali  between  bis  joumeyings  abroad,  appear  in 
ocbef  instances  So  to  have  been  transacted ;  and,  if  the 
day  of  Pentecoat  fell  sometime  within  it,  or  at  its  very  com- 
meAooAeiit,  it  Would  be  ar  week  of  inaction  not  altogether 
onneoessiiry.  For,  though  odr  Lord  himself  might  not 
hav«  gb&e  up  to  Jerusalem,  to  th6  approaching  feast,  th^ 
rest  of  the  nation  would  go ;  by  whose  going  and  returning 
to  theif  homes,  which  would  be  requi^te  before  he  could 
enter  on  his  ministry  among  them,  six  or  seven  days  would 
be  taken  upo. 

This  point,  then,  being  presumptively  established,  the 
first  event,  posterior  to  the  choice  of  Capernaum,  and  dis- 
tinctly on  record,  is  the  call  of  the  four  disciples,  Simon 
9Sid  Andrew,  James  and  John;  the  particulurs  c^  which 
are  gi^^en  by  St.  Matthew  and  by  St.  MarkP,  but,  for  rea- 

•  1  Mace.  X,  34.     Jos.  Aot.  Jud.  xiii.  ii.  3.  p  Matt.  iv.  18—22. 
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sons  which  will  appear  elsewhere,  are  omitted  by  St. Luke; 
who  yet,  by  shewing  at  a  subsequent  point  of  time^i,  that 
Simon,  and  others  with  Simon,  his  acquaintances,  were  al- 
ready attached  to,  and  already  disciples  of,  our  Lord,  re- 
cognizes implicitly  the  fact  of  their  previous  call.  The 
scene  of  this  transaction  being  laid  by  each  of  the  Evangel- 
ists in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  and  the 
call  being  followed  by  the  entering  of  all  the  parties  together 
into  Capernaum,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  transaction  took 
place  in  the  vicinity  of  Capernaum,  and  not  on  some  other 
quarter  of  the  lake.  Capernaum  was  the  residence,  and, 
•  probably,  the  native  place,  of  Simon  and  Andrew,  two  out 
of  the  four;  and  the  residence  of  James  and  John,  the 
other  two,  also ;  each  of  whom  was  a  partner  with  the  rest 
in  the  same  occupation  of  fishermen.  Now  the  call  is  re- 
lated by  St.  Matthew,  after  he  had  said  that  Jesus  came  to 
Capernaum,  and  settled  there ;  which  may  be  thought  to 
imply  that  he  had  been  sometime,  longer  or  shorter,  at  Ca- 
pernaum before  it :  nor  would  this  be  at  variance  with  St. 
Marks  unless  the  entering  into  Capernaum,  there  spoken 
of,  after  the  call,  were  also  affirmed  to  be  the  first  instance 
of  the  kind,  since  our  Saviour  came  thither.  It  is  a  more 
critical  assertion  that  they  are  said,  immediately  after,  to 
have  gone  into  the  synagogue  on  the  sabbath  ;  for  this 
would  imply  that  the  call  could  not  long  have  preceded  the 
sabbath  ;  and  St.  Luke,  by  making  the  beginning  to  teach, 
in  this  same  synagogue,  the  very  next  thing  apparently  to 
the  coming  down  to  Capernaum,  leads  to  the  same  in- 
ference s. 

Laying  all  these  intimations  together,  we  may  ccMijecture 
that  Jesus  had  been  at  Capernaum  about  a  week  before  he 
began  to  teach,  and  that  he  called  the  four  disciples  the  day 
before  that  event  itself:  a  conjecture  perfectly  in  unison 
with  the  conclusions  already  established,  and  in  fact  borne 
out  by  them.  The  instance  of  teaching,  which  followed,  we 
may  justly  conclude  was  the  first  instance  of  the  kind  which 

'>  iv.  38.  •■  i,  21.  •  iv.  31. 
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had  yet  occurred,  if  for  no  other  reason,  at  least  for  this — 
that,  in  both  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  the  specific  observa- 
tion upon  the  characteristic  of  his  manner  of  teaching,  that 
it  was  with  authority,  is  found  subjoined  to  it  here,  once 
for  all :  the  nature  of  which  argument  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  explain  more  at  large  elsewhere. 

The  call  of  these  disciples  now  is  a  proof  that  they  had 
never  been  called  as  yet ;  the  readiness,  with  which  they 
obey  the  call  even  now  is  a  proof  that  they  must  have  been 
prepared  to  receive  it  before:  and  such  a  preparation  would 
imply  both  a  previous  acquaintance  with  our  Saviour,  and 
a  previous  disposiUon  to  believe  in  him  ;  the  fact,  and  the 
reasons  of  which,  though  they  do  not  appear  in  the  account 
of  the  three  first  Evangelists,  are  yet  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained by  St.  John  ^ 

For  it  is  seen,  from  this  narrative,  that  all  these  four  per- 
sons were  either  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist,  or  at  least 
believers  in  his  divine  legation,  before  they  could  have  ac- 
quired either  of  these  relations  to  Jesus  Christ  Two  of 
them,  (Andrew,  and  as  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose, 
the  Evangelist  St.  John,)  are  specified  by  name  as  such ; 
and  as  the  other  two  were  brothers  of  these  respectively, 
and  all  four  connected  by  a  common  acquaintance  with  each 
other,  and  a  partnership  of  trade,  it  is  reasonable  that  we 
should  conclude  the  same  thing  also  of  them.  Simon,  one 
of  them,  was  present  at  Bethabara,  as  well  as  Andrew  and 
John,  attending  on  the  Baptist;  and  though  James  might 
not  have  been  there  exactly  at  this  time,  he  might  still  have 
been  a  disciple  of  the  Baptist;  or  his  name  in  particular 
may  be  suppressed  by  the  Evangelist,  on  the  same  principle 
for  which  he  suppresses  his  own ;  because  it  was  the  name 
of  a  brother.  Beades  these  four,  Philip  and  Nathanael  also 
must  have  been  believers  in  John. 

Now  the  act  of  the  Baptist,  by  which  he  pointed  out 

Jesus,  as  he  was  walking,  to  Andrew  and  John,  under  the 

emblem  of  the  Lamb  of  God ",  who  should  take  away,  or 

rather  should  carry,  the  sin  of  the  world,  (for  on  this  point 

*■  i.  35*  to  the  end.  <■  i.  36. 
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St.  ChryaDstom  observes,  pun  ektv  hwra^  i)X  bmfii  nm  I|3m-- 

r^  rw  MJoapiAo^f)  was  certainly  designed  to  point  faim  out  to 
them  as  tfae  MessiaB ;  and  so,  it  is  clear,  tbej  underatoDd 
it^ ;  but,  that  it  was  also  designed  to  iotioiate  diat  thejr 
must  thenceforward  cease  to  be  bis  disciples,  and  become 
the  disciples  <^  Jesus,  does  not  so  dearly  appear*  They 
followed  him,  indeed,  in  consequence  of  what  John  had 
said ;  but  it  was  more  out  of  curiosity  than  from  any  other 
motive ;  fin*,  on  his  turning,  and  asking,  What  sedi  ye?  it 
appears  from  their  answer,  that  thqr  wished  mo^ly  to  learn 
where  he  dwelt.  He  invited  them  to  come  and  see ;  and 
they  abode  with  him  for  the  rest  of  that  day ;  the  mention 
of  which  drcumstance,  as  such,  distinctly  implies  that  they 
continued  with  him  at  that  time  no  kn^r  dian  for  diat 
day;  and  the  mention,  at  verse  £orty-&urth,  of  the  day 
after  proves  equally  that  what  happened,  and  is  rdated, 
between',  happened  that  same  day. 

Now,  neither  as  they  became  acquainted  with  Jesus  at 
first,  nor  in  the  course  of  what  subsequently  passed  between 
them,  is  any  thing  seen  to  have  transpired,  which  can  be 
construed  into  a  call,  Jmm  our  Loid,  to  them.  The  pecu- 
liar manner  in  which  he  apostroplnzes  Siman  in  purticular 
—Thou  art  Simon,  the  son  of  Jonas ;  thou  shalt  be  called 
CepluMKHieenis,  on  the  pontrary,  expressly  intended  as  if  to 
bar  that  construction :  for,  if  these  words  ponv^ed  a  call 
of  Simon,  they  oonveyed  also  the  name  of  Peter;  but  the 
naifie  of  Peter  was  neither  givoi,  nor  assumed,  until  a  year 
at  least  from  this  time,  when  Smion  was  ordained  an  Apo- 
stle. Simon,  therefore,  did  not  reoeli^  any  call  now.  Henee, 
though  these  four  disciples,  or  three  of  them,  at  least,  might 
from  this  time  forward  have  become  believers  in  our  Laid, 
as  in  the  Messias,  yet,  that  they  would  attadi  themsdves  to 
him  does  by  no  means  follow ;  or  if  they  did  so,  it  would 
be  of  their  own  accord. 

*  Oper.  ii.  190.  *  John  i.  43.  *  i.  40—43. 
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Ic  IB  trae»  that  on  the  following  day  JesuB  addressed  to 
Philip  the  words  which,  elsewhere,  are  used  to  coovey  a  call, 
cxoAovfci  fMiy ;  but  Philip  was  not  one  of  the  four ;  aod,  if 
he  had  been,  it  would  have  made  no  difference :  for,  the 
context  plainly  demonstrates  that  this  was  no  call  to  become 
a  disc^le,  but  moely  an  mvitation  to  return  with  the 
ipeaker  into  Galilee.  Nor  is  it  probable,  that,  whatever  pre- 
dispoatioii  to  believe  in  our  Lord  might  have  been  raised 
in  John's  disciples  by  their  Master^s  testimony,  he  him- 
sdf  would  formally  call  any  in  general,  before  he  had  for- 
fiially  commenced  his  ministry  in  any  sense — either  in  Ju- 
dfln,or  in  Galilee-*-of  whidi  things  he  had  yet  done  neither: 
nor  that,  when  he  had  commenced  his  ministry,  he  would 
fimally  call  any  in  particular,  prior  to  the  four  principal 
disdples,  Simon  and  Andrew,  James  and  John*  I  much 
question  whether  he  himself  in  person  ever  called  any  to  be^ 
eome  disdples,  except  these  four,  and  St.  Matthew;  though 
he  must,  in  person,  have  ordained  all  the  Twelve  to  be 
Apostles.  But  these  foiu*,  in  particular,  if  he  did  not  actu- 
idly  call  until  so  long  after,  it  must  be  evident  he  never 
oonld  have  called  so  long  before. 

Yet  our  Lord,  it  will  be  said,  was  attended  by  disciples 
from  this  time  forward,  in  his  joumeyings  to  and  fro,  before 
both  the  Passover,  John  ii.  18.  and  the  return  into  Galilee, 
iv.  S.  48.  There  is  no  proof,  however,  that  these  were  disci- 
pies  who  had  been  called  by  him,  or  who  had  not  attached 
themselves  to  him  of  their  own  accord,  as  some  of  them,  doubt- 
less^ must  have  done  to  John  also.before  him.  Besides,  the 
word  luA^i  is  used  in  St.  John,  indiscriminately,  for  a  sim- 
ple believer  in  Jesus,  as  much  as  for  one  of  lus  professed 
followers' :  so  that  the  mere  term  itself  would  prove  nothing 
on  the  pmnt  at  issue ;  and  yet  I  should  be  entirely  disposed 
to  aUow  that  among  those  who  are  mentioned  by  this  name, 
OD  the  several  occasions  between  John  ii.  2.  and  v.  1.  some 
may  be  included  who  afterwards  became  reguLu:  disciples, 
and  even  Apostles ;  provided  they  had  yet  received  no  call 

1  John  i.  44*       '  iy.  i.  vi.  66.  vii.  3.  viii.  31.  ix.  27.  28.  xnii.  19.  xix.  38. 
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from  our  Lord  in  person,  and  were  still  held  in  attendance 
upon  him  solely  by  their  own  choice,  and  their  own  act.  In 
this  case,  there  might  be  occasions  when  they  would  not  be 
about  him,  but  engaged,  on  their  own  buaness,  elsewhere : 
and,  certain  it  is,  that  until  he  himself  had  formally  entered 
on  his  own  ministry,  and  they  had,  as  formally,  been  caUed 
to  attend  upon  him,  they  could  not  connder  themselves,  in 
any  sense,  bound  to  give  up  their  ordinary  occupations  en- 
tirely, nor  to  be  constantly  in  his  society :  they  did  not,  as 
we  shall  see  hereafter,  consider  themselves  bound  to  do  this, 
even  after  they  had  both  recaved  such  a  call,  and  made  a 
circuit  of  Galilee,  along  with  him ;  much  less  at  any  time 
before  tliat. 

St.  Peter,  in  a  passage^  which  has  been  recited  else- 
where^, defined  the  qualifications  of  the  future  Apostle,  who 
was  to  succeed  to  the  place  of  Judas,  as  the  qualifications  of 
one  who  should  have  companied  with  them,  since  the  time 
for  which  the  Lord  Jesus,  having  begun  from  the  baptism 
of  John,  to  the  day  of  his  reception  into  heaven,  went  in, 
and  went  out,  among  them ;  where,  by  the  baptism  of  John, 
I  shewed  was  meant  the  ministry  of  John,  and,  by  beginning 
from  that  baptism,  beginning  from  the  close  of  that  min- 
istry, and  entering  upon  his  own.  The  passage,  then,  vir- 
tually affirms  that  neither  St.  Peter,  nor  any  of  the  rest, 
who  were  Apostles  at  that  very  time,  had  received  their  call, 
or  begun  to  company  regularly  with  Jesus,  themselves,  be- 
fore the  same  period  ;  whereby  it  is  critically  in  unison  with 
the  testimony  of  the  three  first  Gospels. 

It  is  not  improbable,  that  if  Simon,  Andrew,  and  JcJin, 
were  originally  disciples  of  the  Baptist,  before  they  became 
acquainted  with  Jesus,  they  might  continue  so  afterwards, 
until  the  time  of  their  Master's  imprisonment ;  and  that  it 
is  from  personal  knowledge,  or  as  one  of  the  parties  who 
had  witnessed  this  last  and  most  memorable  of  the  testimo- 
nies of  John  to  our  Lord — ^in  which  too  there  is  a  dear 
reference  to  what  had  passed  before<^ — that  St.  John  records 

■  Acts  i.  ai.  23.  ^  Vol.  i.  Diss.  yiii.  295.  ^  i.  28—37. 
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the  coDvenation,  which  stands  in  the  third  chapter  of  his 
Gospel,  from  verse  the  twenty-sixth  to  the  gnd.  After  the 
imprisonment  of  the  Baptist,  these,  among  others  of  his  fol- 
lowers, might  have  returned  to  their  former  homes,  and  to 
their  usual  occupations;  in  which  case,  when  our  Lord 
came  from  Nazareth  to  Capernaum,  he  might  find  them  all 
there,  a  little  before,  or  a  little  after,  the  feast  of  Pentecost. 

Or,  though  this  conjecture  should  not  be  admitted,  still 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  they  had  attached  themselves 
to  him  of  their  own  accord,  and,  therefore,  might  leave  him 
again  for  a  time.  Some  disciples  of  our  Lord  certainly  ac- 
companied him  as  far  as  Sychar<i;  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  accompanied  him  thence^;  it  is  probable  that  he  went 
alone  to  Cana^,  and  it  seems  indisputable  that  he  must 
have  gone  alone  to  Nazareth,  and  afterwards  to  Caper- 
naum S.  To  suppose  those  disciples  had  been  with  him  at 
the  former  place,  whom  he  called  immediately  after  at  the 
latter,  would  be  absurd  in  the  extreme.  It  is  possible,  then, 
that,  while  our  Saviour  himself  remained  at  Sychar^,  the 
disciples,  Vho  all  accompanied  him  thither,  but  who  could 
have  no  inducement  to  remain,  but  every  inducement  not 
to  remain,  in  a  town  of  Samaria,  continued  their  journey 
the  same  day,  or  the  next,  into  Galilee ;  which,  if  they  arrived 
at  Mount  Gerizim  at  six  oVlock  in  the  evening,  and  in  the 
middle  of  summer,  was  very  easy  to  have  been  done.  It 
makes  in  favour  of  thb  supposition,  that  if  they  arrived  at 
Gerizim  on  the  evening  of  May  13.  they  arrived  on  the 
evening  of  a  Thursday — and  as  Sychar,  according  to  Re- 
land  >,  was  only  twenty-one  Roman  miles  distant  even  from 
Scythopolis,  it  would  be  manifestly  possible  for  them  to  ar- 
rive in  Galilee,  long  before  the  recurrence  of  the  sabbath. 

The  feast  of  Pentecost  was  not  like  either  of  the  other 
two  great  solemnities,  a  seven  days^  or  an  eight  days^  feast, 
but,  as  its  name  implies,  a  one  day^s  feast  Three  days 
were  all  that  were  necessary  to  travel  from  Capernaum  to 
Jerusalem,  or  back  again — and  in  the  summer  season,  when 

'  John  17.  8.  •  iy.  43.  ^  !▼.  46.  ■  Luke  iv.  16. 31. 

fc  John  17.  40.  *  Palastina  U.  423. 
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UnveUiog  might  be  oqually  ccmv^nieDt  in  the  night,  even 
kM«  HencOf  though  the  four  diaciples  in  queatioD,  lik^ 
the  rf»t  of  the  male,  wd  grown  up,  Ismelites,  nuglit  have 
bfen  in  J^^ruoaLem  on  the  Sunday,  and  detained  there  all 
that  day,  yet  by  setting  out  the  next  morning,  or  even,  at 
the  e](piration  (xF  the  i^bbalb  of  Penteeost^^  that  same  even* 
ing,  they  would  be  returned  to  Capernaum,  and  might  be 
found  puiBuing  thw  ooeupation  ai»  fisbennen,  on  the  lake, 
at  any  time  on  either  Thursday  or  the  Friday  following. 
Though  Pentecost  waa  observed  as  a  Sabbath,  of  which 
both  the  I^w  and  Josephus  supply  proofs,  oux  hrw  Si  ^v 
ovrc  fy  r«*^  Xifi^w,  ourt  h  rp  ioprj}  (soil,  r^  n«vn|xMTJi.) 
Mfvfiv^f  y^  the  distance  from  Jerusalem  to  Capernaum  was 
liot  more  than  sixty  miles;  which  the  common  people  cl 
Galilee,  who  eould  not  ^BEbrd  to  be  abs^t  from  home,  and 
especially  in  the  middle  of  summer,  when  the  com  harvest 
was  at  its  maturity,  laager  than  they  oould  help,  by  trave- 
ling thirty  miles  a  day,  might  aocomphah,  if  neoesaary,  in 
two  days;  and  by  travelling  five  and  twenty,  would  acooai- 
plisb  with  ease  in  three.  On  this  point,  then,  ^here  can 
be  no  difficulty :  and  I  shall  conclude  this  digression,  the 
length  gI  which  muat  be  excused  by  the  interest,  and  by 
the  importance,  of  its  subject,  mth  one  more  observation 
merely,  viz.  on  the  dd&cacy  of  our  Lord,  in  not  having  ex- 
pressly called  any  of  the  disciples  of  the  Baptist,  so  long  as 
their  Master  was  still  upon  the  atage  of  his  public  ministry 
himsdyr— and  yet  the  appogdte  and  well-timed  coincidence  <^ 
their  being  called  by  him  now,  when  John,  by  his  imprisoD* 
meat,  had  been  finally  removed  from  view. 

The  teaching  in  the  s3magogue  at  Capernaum  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  miracle  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  {daoe; 
both  these  facts  being  the  first  instances  of  their  kind  m  the 
course  of  our  Saviour^s  ministry,  which  are  spedfied  by  any 
Gospel  but  the  last.  The  history  of  the  miracle  °^,  in  the 
two  Evangeliists  who  record  it,  is  remarkably  similar — down 

^  Lew,  xxiii.  21.    Numb,  zxnii.  a 6.  1  Ant.  Jud.  xiii.  ?iii.  4. 

■■  Mark  i.  23 — 28.    Luke  iv.  33—37. 
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to  the  very  letter  of  thar  «0CDUirt8^«-4ai(}  wjonld  be  akme 
Buficieiit  to  pitrre  that'  St.  Mark  did  Bot  wxiie^finom,  though 
he  migfat  have  written  ^j^ier,  Su  Matthew,  who  omxts  the 
mirade  altogether;  while  St.  LuVe  wrote  dietincify  from, 
diough  he  must  hare  seen,  St  Mark.  The  next  eveat,  viz. 
the  cuve  of  St.  Peter's  wife^s  mother,  wfaioh  St.  Mark  and 
St.  Luke  do  both  relate  in  its  proper  order^,  and  St  Mat- 
thew out  of  it<>,  bdongs  to  the  same  daj,  directly  conse- 
qaeot  upon  the  former.  The  place  of  this  miraoie,  then, 
was  Simon'^s  house  in  Capernaum ;  the  time  of  it,  the  Sab- 
i)ath*day-*4ifter  the  service  of  the  synagogue  was  oyer-*-and, 
as  we  mof  eoUeet  from  the  critical  eireurastanoe  of  her  aris- 
ing and  ministeriflg  unto,  that  is,  waiting  upon,  them,  about 
the  usual  period  of  some  one  meal  in  the  day ;  which,  if  it 
was  th^  noonday's  repast,  would  be,  upon  the  Sabbath,  the 
axth  hour,  or  twelve  of  the  dock  with  us,  one  hour  later 
than  on  the  week-daysP.  The  next  event,  which  was  the 
performance  of  sundry  miracles  of  healing  and  dieposses- 
■on,  on  audi  as  needed  them<l,  is  shewn,  by  the  mention  of 
sanaet,  to  have  bdoDged  to  a  time  later  than  the  expiration 
of  the  Sid>hath ;  that  is,  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  hour 
on  the  same  day. 

The  aext  morning,  and,  consequently,  the  morning  of 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  (which,  if  it  was  the  first  Sunday 
after  Penteoost,  would  be  June  6.)  having  passed  the  night 
in  the  house  of  Peter,  Jesus  retired  early  to  a  solitary  {dace, 
ibr  the  sake  of  private  prayer  ^  The  object  of  this  prayer, 
it  is  naaonable  to  presume,  was  preparation  for  the  circuit 
of  Galilee,  about  to  b^in ;  the  plaoe,  it  is  equally  probable, 
was  die  same  mountain  in  the  vicmity  of  Capernaum,  to 
which  he  ia  seen  to  have  resorted,  for  a  like  purpose,  here- 
afkcr;  and  from  which  he  delivered  his  two  sermons.  Here, 
at  day-break,  he  was  rejdned  by  the  disciples,  and  by  the 
multitude,  who  had  followed  him  thither  from  Capernaum. 
With  this  time,  then,  that  is,  £pom  the  morning  of  the  first 

*  Mark  u  29—31.    Luke  iv.  38. 39.  •  Matt.  yiii.  14- 15.         '  Jos. 

Vlt  54.  «  Matt.  viii.  16. 17.    Mark  i.  32—34.     Luke  ir.  40.  41. 

»  Mark  i.  35—39.    Lokc  iv.  42—44. 
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day  of  the  week,  answering  to  Sunday  with  us,  and,  pro- 
bably,  within  seven  days  since  the  recurrence  of  the  feast  of 
Pentecost,  consequently  on  June  6.  we  must  date  the  com- 
mencement of  a  circuit  of  Galilee ;  which  evidently  set  out 
from  Capernaum,  and,  though  it  was  confined  to  Gralilee, 
yet  was  evidently  general  in  that  country,  and  on  all  these 
accounts  the  first  of  its  kind,  and  as  complete  as  any.  The 
intention  of  making  such  a  progress,  in  his  departure  from 
Capernaum  itself,  is  implied  by  the  answer  to  Simon,  and 
the  people,  when  they  would  Jiave  detained  him,  or  pre^ 
vailed  upon  him  to  return  to  that  city ;  Let  us  go  to  the 
neighbouring  xco^o^oXfi; — (xoD^Mtf  neu  TroKui)  towns  or  cities 
— ^that  I  may  preach  there  also;  for,  for  this  purpose  am  I 
come  forth  ^;  that  is,  from  Capernaum,  which  he  had  just 
left.  This  is  the  circuit  described  by  St.  Matthew  also^- 
St.  Luke  says,  it  was  discharged  in  the  synagogues  of  Gru- 
lilee;  St.  Mark,  in  the  synagogues  throughout  all  Gralilee; 
and  St.  Matthew,  that  it  went  round  all  Galilee ;  and  each 
of  them,  that  it  consisted  in  teaching,  and  preaching — or 
proclaiming — and  performing  miracles:  from  the  unity  of 
which  descriptions,  and  from  the  identity  of  place  and  of 
time  assigned  to  it  by  the  narrative  in  each  instance,  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  whether  it  is  one  and  the  same  m  all 
these  Evangelists,  or  not. 

The  expediency  of  undertaking  such  a  progress,  as  soon 
after  the  public  commencement  of  the  ministry  in  Galilee  as 
possible,  must  be  undeniable :  the  question  which  we  have 
to  consider  is  chiefly  its  probable  duration ;  a  question  of 
so  much  the  more  importance  in  the  present  instance,  be- 
cause prospectively  useftil  even  for  instances  of  the  like  kind 
again ;  since,  whatever  length  of  time  might  have  been  oc- 
cupied by  one  such  circuit,  the  same,  it  may  be  supposed, 
would  be  taken  up  by  another.  There  are,  accordingly, 
two  measures  by  which  this  duration  must  be  presumptively 
determined ;  one,  the  absolute  periphery  of  the  country,  or 
the  number  of  miles  which  a  general  circuit  of  Galilee  would 
embrace ;  the  other,  die  absolute  number  of  its  towns  and 
•I  Mark  i.  38.  '  iv.  %$ — 35. 
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villages,  or  the  number  of  places  which  such  a  circuit  might 
be  expected  to  visit.  To  the  application  of  the  former  cri- 
terion, it  would  be  necessary  to  know  how  many  miles  our 
Saviour  would  travel  each  day ;  to  that  of  the  latter,  what 
stay  he  would  make  in  each  place— -both  which  may  be  very 
uncertain  points.  Yet  this  last  criterion  appears  to  me  on 
every  account  the  more  appropriate,  and  certainly  the  more 
feanble,  of  the  two ;  for  every  circuit,  whether  in  Galilee 
or  elsewhere,  undertaken  in  the  course  of  our  Lord^s  min- 
istry, having  been  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhfr. 
bitants,  is  surely  not  to  be  estimated  merely  by  the  number 
of  miles  which  he  would  travel  in  a  day-— even  though  this 
number  could  be  determined ;  but  by  the  number  of  plaices 
which  he  would  visit,  and  the  length'  of  the  stay  which  he 
would  make  in  each — both  which  may  much  more  presump- 
tively be  conjectured.  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  he 
would  merely  perambulate  Galilee  in  a  circle,  and,  conse- 
quently, pass  through  such  towns  and  villages,  only  as  lay 
on  the  line  of  his  route :  the  expres^on,  vspiijysv  oXijy  iijv 
FoAiAaiay,  in  reference  to  this  circuit,  must  be  understood 
and  interpreted,  conformably  with  others,  icnpi^yw  b  'Iigo-ou; 
Ta$  iroXei^  isoaras  xa)  t«^  xtiGfca^^ — and,  $ido$eus  xax^  iroXiv 
xol  xflD|xi}y^,  in  reference  to  circuits  subsequently  undertaken. 
What  he  did  on  one  general  progress,  unless  there  were 
special  reasons, or  special  intimations,  to  the  contrary,  (which, 
however,  would  be  true  of  no  circuit  but  the  last,)  he  may 
justly  be  considered  to  have  done  upon  another,  and  he 
would,  perhaps,  be  more  likely  to  do  on  the » very  first  of 
all,  than  on  any  other  which  came  after  it.  I  do  not,  there- 
fore, think  it  necessary  to  enter  upon  any  examination  of 
the  geography  of  Galilee,  with  a  view,  at  least,  to  the  pre- 
sent question ;  for  it  would  lead  to  no  satisfactory  result : 
those  who  desire  a  description  of  either  this  pert  of  Pales- 
tine, or  any  other  of  the  scenes  of  our  Saviour^s  ministry, 
may  consult  Josephus",  or  the  Palestine  of  Reland,  who 
has  collected  almost  every  thing  which  could  have  been  ad- 
duced on  this  subject. 

•  Matt.  ix.  35-  «  Luke  viii.  i.  •  Vit.  37.  B.  iii.  Hi. 
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But  as  to  the  Dumber  of  towns  and  villageo  **httwi9iM 
HiA  rh^aptSf  aeserts  Jostfphus^,  iMtri  ri^ir  Tm)uXmloiaf  «#r)  ^oXtfif 
xa)  x«fuM— not  one  of  which  contained  fowei*  than  fifteen 
thousand  souk^;  and  many  of  them,  es^peeially  thd  ettie% 
we  may  justly  presume,  would  contain  a  vast  number  more. 
Though,  however,  we  should  assume  the  average  papulation 
of  every  town  ctf  dty  as  only  15,000—^and  though  we 
should  understand  the  specified  number  of  such  towns  and 
villages  as  iatended  of  both  the  Oalilees,  yet  evefi  on  these 
suppOGRtionS)  the  population  of  Galilee  would  amount  to 
8,060,000  souls  in  all :  whieh,  I  think  it  may  be  rendered 
exceedingly  probaUtf,  was  half  the  population  of  Judsea  in 
general* 

The  whole  longitude  of  Pdescine  from  Dan  to  Ifteer- 
sheba,  that  is,  from  Beershebft  to  Cassarea  Philippi,  is  esti- 
mated by  Rdand*  at  156  Roman  miles  t  of  which  58 
miles,  or  one  third,  at  least,  must  be  asogned  to  the  length 
of  Oalilee,  Upper  and  Lower,  in  particular.  And  as  the 
latitude  or  breadth  of  the  country  (that  is,  of  the  habitable 
part  of  the  eDuntry,  west  of  the  Joidati)  was  suffidemly 
uniform,  if  the  population  of  evcary  port  had  been  on  an 
equal  scale,  the  population  of  the  whole  in  general  would 
have  been  three  times  the  population  of  a  third  part  in  par- 
ticular. On  this  principle  the  whole  population  of  Pales- 
tine^  west  of  the  Jordan,  must  have  been  estimated  at 
9480,000  souls:  a  calculation,  which  may,  perhaps,  justly 
be  considered  as  beyond  the  truth.  The  great  populous- 
ness  of  Judsea  Is  indeed  a  circumstance  often  insisted  on 
by  profane  writers  T;  and  Strabo  tells  us  the  small  district 
of  Jamnia  and  her  suburbs  only  could  bring  into  the  field 
an  army  of  40,000  men  \  which  implies  a  general  popula* 
tion  of  at  least  160,000.  There  can  be  no  question,  in 
short,  that  in  proportion  to  its  comparative  size  the  pro* 
vince  of  Judsea  was  probably  the  most  populous  in  the 
empire^  But  however  numerous  its  population  might  be, 
we  cannot  suppose  it  was  more  so  than  that  of  Egypt ;  yet 

'  Vit  45.  "  B.  iii.  iii.  a.  «  ii.  423.  f  Diod.  Sid.  xl.  Bclog. 

Tac.  Hilt  T.  5.    Strabo.  si.  1079. 
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even  the  populat]<Mi  of  Egjrpt,  A.  U.  819«  thirty-mne  jears 
after  A.  17.  780.  is  estimated  only  at  7,£00,000.  exclusive 
of  Alexandria  *.  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  Judaea,  west 
of  the  JoFdan,  in  particular^  was  more  populous  in  the  time 
of  our  Saviour^  than  all  Judaea,  generally,  in  the  reign  of 
David.  Yet  from  the  result  of  the  census  in  the  reign  of 
David,  which  (exclusive  of  the  tribes  of  Levi  and  Benja-> 
loin  only)  gave  a  gross  military  population  of  £rom  1,800,000 
to  1,600,000  ^  if  this  be  considered  a  fourth  part  of  the 
whole,  the  whole  cannot  be  estimated  at  more  than  firom 
six  to  seven  millions  in  alL 

Agrippa  tells  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  passage  from 
Josephus^  History  of  the  War,  before  referred  to,  that  Egypt 
paid  more  to  the  Roman  govemmetity  by  way  of  tribute, 
in  one  month,  than  they^->by  Which  I  understand  him  to 
mean  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  and  Jtidsea  as  such-^paid  to  it 
in  a  year.  It  seems  to  me  a  reasonable  inference  that,  if  the 
tribute  of  Judaea  t'roper  was  a  twelfth  part  of  that  of 
Egypt,  the  population  of  Judaea  Proper  was  a  twelfth  part 
of  that  of  Egypt;  especially,  as  it  may  be  collected  from 
the  context^  tfie  particular  description  of  tribute,   upon 
which  the  comparison  turns,  is  the  poll-tax  as  such,  or  the 
tribute  levied  per  capUa.    Whatever  was  the  amount  of 
this  tax,  whether  one  drachm  or  denarius  (which  seems  to 
be  the  most  natural  inference  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
question  relating  to  the  tribute  money)  or  two,  yet  if  it  was- 
only  uniform,  and  the  same  in  Judaea  as  in  Egypt,  for  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  or  of  Tiberius,  or  of  any  other  Roman 
Emperor^  down  to  the  twelfth  of  Nero-^he  number  of  per* 
sons  who  paid  it  in  Egypt  is  stated,  from  the  public  re« 
turns,  as  7^500,000 :  exclusive  of  the  population  of  Alex- 
andria: which,  on  the  same  principle  of  computation,  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  collected  ftom  Diodorus  Siculus^,  must 
be  suted  at  800,000.  tnore.    The  whole  will  thus  amount 
to  7,800,000:  a  twelfth  part  of  which  would  be  650,000: 
representing  the  population  of  Judaea  Proper,  as  in  the 

'  Jos.  & U.  xTi. 4. 4S2.  Compare  alao Diod.  Sic.  1.31.        "a Sam. xziT. 9. 
I  Cbron.  xxl.  5.  *  ^i  ^j. 
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twelfth  of  Nero,  on  the  same  scale  as  the  other  sum  the 
population  of  Egypt,  at  the  same  period.  The  very  state- 
ment of  this  result  seems  to  require  we  should  understand 
it  of  the  male  and  adult  part  of  that  population  merely; 
and  this,  being  reckoned  at  a  third  part  of  the  gross,  gives 
us  about  2,000,000  as  the  sum  total  of  the  gross^ which,  it 
would  be  admitted,  a  priori,  might  be  very  probably  about 
the  truth. 

At  the  Passover,  A.  U.  819.  from  the  number  of  victims 
computed  to  have  been  sacrificed,  and  on  an  average  of  ten 
men  only  to  every  victim,  Josephus  reckons  the  numbers 
who  attended  at  2,700,000  ^ — all  of  whom  must  be  under- 
stood as  adults,  and  very  probably  males,  exclusively.  If 
these  consisted  altogether  of  the  natives  of  Palestine,  the 
amount  of  their  number,  in  particular,  would  make  the 
population  of  the  country  in  general,  8  or  9»000,000.  But  it 
is  unquestionable  that,  among  those  who  attended  at  the 
Passovers,  besides  tlie  inhabitants  of  Palestine  itself,  vast 
numbers  of  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  must  also  be  in- 
cluded. Let  us  suppose  that  these  constituted  one  third 
of  the  whole — that  portion  of  the  native  population,  who 
attended  at  this  Passover,  would  be  about  2,000,000.  And 
as  the  average,  on  which  the  computation  is  founded,  is  con- 
fessedly the  lowest  possible — and  instead  of  ten  persons  to 
avery  victim  ought  rather  to  have  been  fifteen,  the  mean 
,  jaietween  ten,  as  the  least,  and  twenty,  as  the  greatest,  com- 
"  jHehended  in  the  same  paschal  company — their  numbers 
cannot  well  be  stated  at  less.  On  this  principle,  also,  the 
whole  population  of  Palestine  must  be  stated  at  about 
6,000,000. 

I  know  not  what  argument  is  to  be  founded  upon  the 
assertion  in  the  same  passage  of  the  War,  quoted  above, 
that  the  whole  population  of  Jerusalem,  at  the  time  of  its 
siege  and  destruction,  as  made  up  of  those  who  survived, 
and  of  those  who  perished,  was  1,197,000;  but  I  think  it 
does  not  militate  against  the  former  conclusion.    The  ordi- 

'  B.  vi.  ix.  3. 
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nary  population  of  Jerusalem  may  be  rated  at  about 
800,000 :  all  above  this  number,  in  the  present  instance, 
which  we  will  call  a  million  of  souls,  were  made  up  of 
Btnmgers.  Now  among  these  strangers — ^it  is  probable  that 
during  the  war  there  would  be  no  Jews  of  the  Disper- 
sbn:  for,  independent  of  the  risk  which  they  themselves 
must  have  run  in  coming  at  such  a  time,  it  is  clear  that 
the  Roman  government,  out  of  whose  dominions,  or  through 
whooe  dominions,  they  must  all  have  passed,  to  arrive  in 
Judaea,  would  not,  if  possible,  have  permitted  it.  In  the 
fifth  year  of  the  war,  too,  after  Galilee  had  been  reduced 
and  laid  waste,  and  nothing  but  Jerusalem,  and  Judaea 
Proper  itself,  still  remained  to  oppose  the  Romans,  it  is 
not  likdy  that  any  strangers  would  resort  to  Jerusalem  at 
the  intervening  Passover,  except  the  native  Jews  as  such — 
<Hr  from  its  vicinity  more  immediately.  The  numbers,  then, 
who  appear  to  have  been  assembled  at  the  last  Passover, 
can  be  no  just  criterion  of  the  numbers  who  attended  the 
Passover  in  general  $  nor,  perhaps,  of  the  population  of  any 
part  of  the  country  but  Judaea  Proper.  And  if  we  suppose 
that  half  its  entire  population  was  collected  in  the  metro- 
polis on  this  occasion,  as  that  appears  to  have  been  little 
short  of  a  million,  the  entire  population  could  not  be  much 
less  than  two  millions. 

The  population  of  Jerusalem  may,  perhaps,  be  estimated 
from  the  proportion  of  the  size  of  Jerusalem  to  that  of 
Alexandria  in  Egypt.  The  entire  circumference  of  Jerusa- 
lem was  8S  stades  ^ ;  that  of  Alexandria,  110  or  120  «.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  these  last  numbers  are  both  ex- 
aggerated ;  for  Alexandria  did  not  cover  more  ground  than 
Borne ;  yet  even  the  drcumference  of  Rome,  A.  U.  827.  or 
828.  when  Pliny  was  writing,  did  not  exceed  13  Roman 
miles,  or  104  stades.  (H.  N.  iii.  5.)  Quintus  Curtius  states 
its  circumference  at  80  stades ;  which  is  much  more  in  pro* 
pordon  to  that  of  Rome.    Perhaps  we  may  assume  it  at  90. 

'  Jot.  B.  T.  IT.  3.  xii.  a.  Vide  also  Coatra  ApioD.  i.  22. 1188.  Strabo  xvi. 
1083.  *  Stephairas  De  Urbibns.  Plin.  H.  N.  v.  10.    Job.  B.  ii.  xvi.  4. 

Strab.  xrii.  11 26. 
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In  this  case  the  size  of  Jerusalem  was  rather  more  than  one 
third  of  the  size  of  Alexandria.  In  wealth,  grandeur,  and 
number  of  inhabitants,  Alexandria  acknowledged  no  rival  but 
Rome.  Its  population  consisted  partly  of  Greeks  and  partly 
of  Jews ;  whose  respective  amount  must  have  been  very 
nearly  balanced,  or  they  could  not  so  long,  and  so  Utterly, 
have  disputed  with  each  other  the  exclusive  mastery  of  the 
city.  Accordingly,  of  the  five  quarters,  called  aftar  the  first 
five  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  into  which  it  was  divided, 
two  were  occupied  chiefly  by  the  Jews^;  whence  we  may 
infer  that  their  numbers  constituted  very  nearly  two  fifths 
of  the  whole,  or  two  fifths  of  the  free,  population  at  least. 
In  the  time  of  Diodorus  Siculus  this  free  population  is  com- 
puted at  800,000.  s  If  the  Jews  were  two  fifths  of  this, 
their  numbers  would  amount  to  190,000:  and  it  would 
agree  to  this  conclusion,  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Jew* 
ish  war,  they  lost  at  once  as  many  as  50,000 — which  the 
context  would  imply  to  be  almost  one  half  of  thor  whole 
number^.  Yet  this  calculation  of  Diodorus  is  probably 
rather  under,  than  above,  the  truth :  it  may  not  take  in 
more  of  the  free  population  than  adults  of  either  sex — md 
if  we  add  to  these  the  non-adults  belonging  to  the  same, 
(probably  one  third  of  the  whole,)  and,  to  both,  the  slave 
population,  which  in  great  cities  was  at  least  equal  to  the 
fiiee,  the  gross  amount  of  its  population  cannot  be  stated  at 
less  than  6  or  700,000.  The  pbpulaticm  of  Jerusalem  was 
probably  not  more  than  one  third,  yet  greater  than  one 
fourth,  of  that  of  Alexandria ;  and,  therefore,  may  be  stated 
on  the  same  scale  as  that,  at  about  200,000.* 

*  The  population  of  Seleucia  upon  the  Tigris  is  stated  by  Plinjr, 
H.  N.  vi.  26.  at  600,000 :  and  Seleucia  was  not  a  greater  city 
than  Alexandria — Strabo.  xvi.  1066.  Moreover,  as  the  Jews  of 
Alexandria  lost  50,000  of  their  numbers  at  once,  so  did  the  Jews 
of  Seleucia  (and  not  much  before  the  same  time)  an  equal 
amount  of  their*s — ^Ant.  Jud.  xviii.  vi.  8.  9. 

In  the  time  of  Hecatseus  the  Abderite,  whose  age  was  about 
Olymp.  117.  B.  C.  312.  Jerusalem  was  supposed  to  contaia 
^  Philo  in  Flaccum.  973.         v  xvii.  52.        >>  B.  Jud.  ii«  xyiii.  7<  8. 
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Tha:te  is  an  assertion  in  Dio ',  thftt  the  Emperor  Hadrian, 
in  his  war  with  the  Jews,  destroyed  to  the  ground  985  xwfta; 

120,000  inhabitants — Jos.  Contra  A[»on.  i.  23. 1 188.  This  state- 
ment is,  perhaps,  not  to  be  impHcidj  depended  on ;  for  the  same 
account  of  Hecateus,  in  other  respects,  besides  a  mixture  of 
truth,  contains  much  which  is  false  :  as  for  instance,  the  alleged 
extent  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem — ^fiftystades— -instead  of  not  more 
than  thirty-three.  There  can  be  no  question,  at  least,  that  in  the 
lapse  of  above  three  centuries  the  population  of  the  city  would  be 
greatly  eucreased :  so  that  if  it  was  even  sixty  or  seventy  thousand 
merely  in  the  time  of  Hecatseus,  it  might  be  200,000  in  the  time 
of  our  Saviour.  The  same  writer  estimates  the  number  of  priests 
as  such,  in  his  time^  at  1500:  and  though  tins  should  be  under- 
stood of  one  only  of  the  four  ^Xo*,  into  which  they  were  divided, 
yet,  Jos.  Contra.  Apion.  ii.  7.  1245.  each  of  these  i^vKai  contained 
5000,  at  least,  apiece.  If  the  priests  had  multiplied  in  a  threefold, 
or  a  fourfold,  proportion,  the  rest  of  the  population  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  done  the  same. 

Nothing,  it  is  true,  can  be  more  uncertain,  and  more  liable  to 
lead  to  contradictory  conclusions,  than  calculations  respetting  the 
magnitude  of  ancient  cities,  or  the  populousness  of  ancient  na- 
tions. For  example,  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  itself  have  been 
estimated  by  some  learned  men,  as  the  result  of  siA;h  calculations, 
at  15  or  14,000,000.  Yet  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  according 
to  the  Ancyran  monument,  and  the  rate  of  the  Congiaria  which  he 
distributed  among  them  at  difierent  times,  the  plebB  urhana  never 
exceeded  320,000:  only  20,000  more  than  Diodorus*  statement 
of  the  population  of  Alexandria.  If  we  were  to  multiply  this  by 
three,  it  would  give  a  gross  amount  of  no  more  than  960,000. 
Nor  do  I  think  the  population  of  Rome,  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
can  Justly  be  estimated  at  more  than  a  million  of  souls.  The 
population  of  Carthage,  at  the  time  of  the  third  Punic  war,  is  esti- 
mated by  Strabo  (xvii.  1 176.)  at  700,000  souls :  and  the  peri- 
pheiy  of  its  walls,  at  360  stades.  If  this  statement  be  correct, 
the  periphery  of  Carthage  amounted  to  45  Roman  miles;  or 
nearly  quadruple  the  extent  of  Pliny  s  statement  of  the  walls  of 
Rome.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  there  is  here  some  error 
in  the  text  of  8trabo.   One  part  of  the  walls,  viz.  that  part  which 

>lxix.  14. 
t2 
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^MfitfOTor^o^ :  an  assertion  whidi,  after  what  has  been  saidy 
can  hardly  be  received  as  true.  For  if  Galilee,  a  third  part 
of  Judaea,  and  the  most  populous  of  all,  contained  only  9M 
xwfuai,  or  voXfi;,  indifferently,  is  it  to  be  supposed  the  other 
two  parts  contained  781  ?  If  the  assertion  had  been  that 
the  Romans  destroyed  686  such  vict,  or  x&fjLeu,  (than  which 
there  was  scarcely  any  thing  else  in  Judaea,)  it  might  have 
squared  very  well  with  Josephus;  for,  then,  allowing  £04 
to  Galilee,  we  might  have  assigned  480  to  the  rest  of  the 
country.  The  assertion  must  certainly  imply  that  Hadrian 
laid  waste  the  whole  country;  but,  unless  upon  one  supposi- 
tion, that  the  villages  or  towns  ou^  of  Gralilee,  though  so  much 
more  numerous,  were  proportionably  less  populous,  than 
those  xffUhin  it,  it  cannot  be  received,  as  it  stands,  without 
being  at  variance  with  Josephus.  If  Dio  is  fright  as  to  the 
number  of  towns  in  Palestine  generally,  Josephus  must 
have  underrated  the  number  in  Galilee  in  particular;  or,  if 
he  has  not  done  that,  he  must  have  overstated  their  popula- 
tion. It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  the  Jewish  -historian 
should  have  been  mistaken  on  either  of  these  points :  and  it 
is  much  more  probable  either  that  Dio  has  exaggerated  the 
actual  number  of  villages  destroyed,  or  that  his  text  has  been 
corrupted  to  986  instead  of  686:  which  might  possibly  have 
been  the  case :  for  x  the  numeral  note  for  600.  imperfectly 

extended  across  the  isthmus  or  neck  of  land,  the  only  direction 
where  the  dtj  was  accessible  except  by  sea,  is  stated  in  the  text, 
as  it  stands,  at  6o  stades ;  but  Appian,  De  Rebus  Punicis,  viii. 
119.  makes  it  only  35.  If  we  reduce  the  whole  statement  of 
Strabo  on  the  same  scale,  the  periphery  of  Carthage  must  be 
redconed  at  about  one  half  of  360  *,  that  is,  about  1 80  stades. 
Nor  would  this  be  much  at  variance  with  the  statement  of  the 
epitomiser  of  Livy  (lib.  li.)  which  puts  it  at  23  Roman  miles,  or 
184  stades.  But  even  this  is  considerably  greater  than  the  al- 
lied extent  of  Rome,  13  miles,  or  104  stades.  If  700,000,  then, 
is  a  just  estimation  of  the  population  of  Carthage,  A.U.  608.  with 
a  circumference  of  180  or  190  stades,  can  more  than  a  million 
be  a  correct  account  of  that  of  Rome,  in  the  time  of  Augustus  or 
Pliny,  with  a  periphery  of  80  or  90  stades  less  ? 
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or  ruddy  fonned,  admits  of  bong  confounded  with  "^  the 
nimieral  note  for  900. 

To  revert,  however,  from  this  digression.  If  Galilee 
contained,  within  its  limited  extent,  204  towns,  and  more 
than  three  millions  of  souls,  the  half  of  the  population  of 
Judaea,  we  need  no  other  answer,  than  the  statement  of  this 
hctf  to  a  question  which  may  probably  have  often  occurred 
to  reflecting  minds — ^why  the  ministry  of  our  Lord,  for  by 
&r  the  greater  part  of  its  duration,  was  exclusively  confined 
to  that  country  ?  There  might  be  many  and  sufficient  rea- 
sons why  it  should  not  have  been  permanently  discharged 
in  Judaea  as  such ;  and  if  any  part  must  be  fixed  upon,  dis- 
tinct from  that,  what  could  be  fitter  than  Galilee?  What 
scene  could  be  more  favourable  for  the  spiritual  harvest,  on 
which  he  was  preparing  to  enter?  or  what  tract  of  country 
in  the  Rcnnan  empre,  at  the  same  juncture  of  time,  could 
be  diewn  to  have  been,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  so  thickly 
peopled  as  this?  Where,  in  short,  could  our  Lord^s  min- 
istry have  both  been  fixed,  and  been  discharged,  so  as  to  be 
fixed  and  discharged  among  his  bi^thren,  according  to  the 
flesh,  as  such — so  as  to  dispense  its  benefits  on  the  widest 
posrable  scale — ^with  more  propriety  than  here? — ^where, 
periiaps,  half  the  populatbn  of  the  country,  in  general, 
was  ready  assembled,  within  a  third  of  the  territory,  in  par- 
ticular. 

Now  I  will  not  assume,  though  the  language  employed 
by  the  Evangelists  would  almost  justify  us  in  assuming,  that, 
in  the  course  of  the  same  progress,  however  general,  our 
Lord  would  visit  each  of  these  towns  and  villages  in  its 
turn ;  I  will  assume  that  he  would  visit  only  one  half  of  the 
number;  and,  what  is  no  extravagant  supposition,  that  he 
would  pass,  upon  an  average,  one  day  in  each.  I  will  as- 
sume also  that,  for  every  week  of  the  continuance  of  the 
progress,  he  would  necessarily  be  stationary  somewhere 
during  the  four  and  twenty  hours  of  the  Sabbatic  rest. 
Even  upon  this  calculation,  which  every  one  will  \allow  to 
be  moderate  and  reasonable,  the  duration  of  a  circuit  would 
never  be  less  than  three  months,  and,  probably,  never  less 
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than  four.  This,  then,  we  pay  fissume,  in  every  iostaqee  of 
what  is  perceived  to  have  been  a  geneial  circuity  not  other- 
wise limited,  as  the  nearest  approxioiation  to  the  esiact 
measure  of  its  ooptitinuance :  apd,  eon^equently,  th^  circuits, 
which  begap  about  the  feast  of  PenteooBt>  would  be  qver 
about  the  feast  of  Tabernacles;  of  which  fact  we  shall  find, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  incidental  notices  supplied,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  by  the  gospel-narrative  itself.  And  it  is 
a  general  argument  in  favour  of  its  truth,  first,  that,  on 
this  principle,  a  circuit  would  commonly  begin  after  wheats 
harvest  was  over>  and  terminate  when  seed-time  was  ready 
to  begin ;  the  effect  of  which  would  be  that  th^  people 
every  where  would  be  enabled  to  attend  upon  our  Saviour, 
with  the  least  inconvenience  to  themselves :  and,  secondly, 
that  it  would  coincide  with  the  period  of  the  year,  when 
travelling  could  best  be  performed  only  in  the  morning  and 
the  evening  of  the  day,  and  resting  throughout  it,  so  ob- 
viously necessary  for  the  purpose  of  teaching,  would  not  be 
more  necessary  for  that  purpose,  than  expedient  in  itself. 

The  course  of  the  present  circuit,  we  may  conjecture 
from  St.  Matthew  t^,  was,  upon  the  whde,  as  follows — first, 
along  the  western  side  of  the  Jordan,  northward ;  which 
would  disseminate  the  fame  of  Jesus  in  Decapolis:  secondly, 
along  the  confines  of  the  Tetrarchy  of  Philip,  westward; 
which  would  make  him  known  throughout  Syria :  thirdly, 
by  the  coasts  of  l^re  and  Sidon,  southward :  and,  lastly, 
along  the  verge  of  Samaria,  and  the  western  regbn  of  the 
lake  of  Gkdilee-r-the  nearest  points  to  Judsea  Proper,  and 
to  Peraea — until  it  returned  to  Capernaum.  In  the  course  of 
the  progress,  if  he  visited  Bethsaida,  he  might  be  joined  by 
Philip^ ;  if  he  visited  Cana,  by  Natbanael°^ ;  and  if  there 
was  such  a  village  as  Iscara",  by  Judas  Isconot  also.  AU 
our  Lord'^s  disdples  were  natives  of  Galilee,  and,  therefore, 
first  became  disciples  in  Galilee.  No  incident,  however,  is 
expressly  recorded  as  having  trane^ed  on  the  circuit  itself; 
a  circumstance  by  no  means  more  peculiar  to  this  first,  than 

k  iv.  34. 15.  1  John.  i.  45.  •  ud.  2.        >>  Chiys.  Oper.  ii.  919. 

Tbeopbjrl.  Comm.  in  Matt.  51.  160. 
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to  any  other,  of  the  number,  except  the  last ;  for  these  pe- 
riods in  our  Lord^s  ministry,  though  in  themselves  integral 
portions  of  its  whole  duration,  and  as  full  of  action  and  em- 
pbyment  as  any,  are  invariably  the  least  related  in  detail  of 
all.  The  first  sermon  from  the  Mount^,  delivered,  as  I  ap- 
prdiend,  at  the  close  of  the  circuit,  is  so  far  an  exception  to 
this  assertion.  If  it  was  delivered  on  what  tradition  has 
pointed  out  as  the  mountain  of  the  beatitudes,  it  was  deli- 
vered near  to  Capernaum ;  and,  tHerefore,  dither  at  the  very 
banning,  or  at  the  end,  of  the  circuit ;  the  latter  of  which 
is  much  the  more  probable  supposition :  the  former  would 
be  inconsistent  with  both  the  cause  alleged  for  the  sermon  P, 
and  what  happened  at  the  outset  of  the  circuital.  Whether 
this  is  the  same  sermon  with  the  sermon  on  recced  else- 
where', or  distinct  bom  that,  is  a  question  which  must  be 
considered  hereafter  by  itself. 

The  next  event,  and  posterior  to  this  circuit  of  Galilee, 
because  an  event  which  took  place  on  the  lake  of  Caper- 
naum, and,  consequently,  supposed  our  Lord  to  have  been 
returned  to  Ci^pemaum,  is  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes'; 
a  very  different  transaction,  as  I  shall  prove  elsewhere,  from 
the  call  of  the  four  disciples  in  St.  Matthew,  or  in  St.  Mark^ 
The  time  of  tins  event,  then,  could  not  be  earlier  than  the 
first  feast  of  Tabernacles,  whoi  the  circuit  would  expire ; 
and  it  might  be  later.  The  first  feast  of  Tabernacles  in  the 
course  of  our  Saviour^s  ministry  began  October  4.  and  ex- 
pired October  ll.o 

The  cure  of  the  leper,  which  is  next  recorded^,  we  may 
oondude,  for  the  following  reasons,  did  not  take  place  in 
Capernaum,  nor,  consequently,  while  Jesus  was  still  resi- 
dent there  even  after  his  return.  First,  Luke  v.  18.  is 
much  too  indefinite  to  be  understood  of  so  well  known  a 
dty  aa  Ci^maum,  especially  after  the  mention  of  the 
Iftke^,  just  before :  secondly,  the  miracle  took  place  some- 

•  M^tt  y— viiL  i.  p  y.  i.         i  Mark  i.  35—39.    Luke  \v.  43— 44- 

'  Ijoke  yi.  3o— end.  *  Luke  y.  1—1 1 .  *  Matt.  iy.  18— aa.    Maik 

L  i6-^ao.  "  Vol.  i.  Diss.  y.  "^  Matt  yiii.  1-— 4.    Mark  L  4»*^5. 

Ldke  y.  11-— 16.  *  y.  i. 
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where  near  the  desert x,  and,  therefore,  we  may  presume, 
not  in  the  land  of  Gennesaret :  thirdly,  the  entering  into 
Capernaum,  Mark  ii.  1.  is  opposed  to  the  entering  into  Ca- 
pernaum, i.  SI.  before,  as  a  second  instance  of  the  kind  to  a 
first ;  which  implies  either  that  our  Lord  had  never  entered 
Capernaum  again,  as  yet,  since  his  departure  thence  at  i.  95. 
or  that  if  he  had,  he  had  left  it  again  before  the  return, 
ii,  1 :  fourthly,  lepers  were  forbidden  by  the  Jewish  law 
to  enter  into  the  towns  or  the  villages;  they  were  con- 
demned to  live  apart  from  sodety,  and  to  wear  their  clothes 
rent,  as  a  mark  of  their  situation  y.  If  this  was  the  case, 
even  St.  Luke^s  expresnon.  As  he  was  in  one  of  the  cities, 
must  not  be  too  strictly  understood ;  nor  further  than  to 
denote  that,  when  this  leper,  probably  having  seen  him  from 
afar',  fell  down  before  him,  he  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
some  one  city. 

We  possess,  then,  in  this  fact)  an  intimation  that,  poste- 
rior even  to  the  first  drcuit  of  Galilee,  Jesus  was  engaged 
somewhere  distinct  from  Capernaum,  which  otherwise  we 
should  not  have  discovered ;  and  the  discovery  is  so  far  va« 
luable,  that  it  helps  to  account  for  an  integral  period  of 
time,  between  the  close  of  this  first  circuit,  and  the  arrival  of 
the  next  Passover-— an  interval  of  nearly  six  months ;  for 
which,  however,  only  two  or  three  circumstances  are  left  on 
record.  Part  of  this  time  might  be  spent  in  Capernaum, 
after  the  return — ^part,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  portioQ, 
in  the  studied  seclusion  and  privacy  whidi  followed  the 
miracle,  and  were  intended  to  avoid  the  effects  of  its  noto- 
riety itself.  For  he  did  not  return  to  Capernaum,  except  II 
ilfi9gwv^ — which  may  mean  a  considerable  time ;  and  when 
he  did  return,  it  was  not  far  from  the  close  of  the  first  year 
of  his  ministry. 

And  hence  we  may  infer  that  this  cure  of  the  leper  was 
the  first  specific  miracle  of  the  kind,  which  had  yet  been  per- 
formed ;  and  that  this  is  the  true  reason  why  each  of  the 
three  Evangelists  concurs  to  relate  this  one,  but  no  other  of 

""  Lake  v.  i6.    Marie  i.  45.  f  Ler.  xiiL  45.  46.    2  Kings  Tii.  3.  Jds. 

Contra  Apion.  i.  31.  >  Vide  Luke  zvii.  12.  •  Maik  ii.  i. 
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the  same  description  again.  Such  miracles  as  these,  consi- 
dered in  a  symbolical  point  of  view,  were  peculiarly  charac- 
teristic of  a  Messias,  who  should  make  atonement  for  sin  ; 
as  the  plague  of  leprosy  itself  was  of  the  spiritual  or  moral 
taint  of  sin ;  and  it  is  evident,  from  the  account  of  our  Sa- 
viour^s  miracles,  both  the  general  and  the  specific,  as  hi- 
therto given,  that,  like  those  which  he  empowered  the 
Twelve,  and  also  the  Seventy,  to  perform  in  his  own  li£^ 
time,  limiting  their  power  to  these,  they  had  yet  consist- 
ed only  in  the  cure  of  diseases,  strictly  so  called— -voiroi 
xft]  iiaXixMit — and  in  the  ejection  of  unclean  spirits;  that  is, 
in  the  amplest  kind  of  miracles  in  general.  The  great  no- 
toriety produced  by  this  miracle,  and,  consequently,  the  ne- 
cesaty  of  withdrawing  himself  for  a  time,  which  it  imposed 
on  our  Lord,  make  in  favour  of  the  same  conclusion.  It  is 
added,  however,  by  St.  Luke,  that  the  multitude  found  him 
out,  even  in  the  deserts,  that  is,  in  the  less  populous  parts 
of  the  country;  (for,  wherever  he  was,  and  however  desirous 
o{  concealment,  still  he  could  never  be  absolutely  hid^;) 
and  that  they  still  resorted  to  him,  to  hear  him,  and  to  be 
healed  from  thdr  infirmities ;  so  that  this  retirement,  long 
as  it  might  continue,  was  not  idly  or  unprofitably  spent. 
Yet  Jesus  himself,  though  pursued  by  the  people,  kept 
purposely  Withdrawing  into  the  deserts,  and  praying. 

The  next  event,  the  cure  of  the  paralytic^,  is  clearly  to 
be  {daced  in  Capernaum,  and  in  some  private  house,  (pro- 
bably Peter%)  our  Lord^s  usual  abode  there.  Nor  could 
it  have  been  long  after  the  return ;  for  the  bringing  in  of 
the  paralytic  was  produced,  according  to  St.  Mark,  by  the 
news  of  tills  return;  and  hence  the  presence  of  Scribes  from 
all  the  surrounding  villages,  (xco/mm,)  which  St.  Luke  alludes 
to,  is  very  probably  to  be  explained.  They  might  have 
come  with  our  Saviour  to  Capernaum,  as  part  of  the  resort 
mentioned  before ;  for  Josephus  also  adverts  to  the  xco/mov 
y^afifMcrsi;  by  name<>,  as  a  sort  of  village  schoolmasters,  or 

^  MmA  tH.  94.  «  Matt.  iz.  3—8.    Maik  ii.  i— 1 2 .    Luke  y.  1 7^a6. 

*  Ant  Jod.  zvi.  vii.  3.    B.  i.  xiiF.  3. 
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as  a  class  of  inferior  municipal  magistrates ;  who  might  cod- 
^uently  be  met  with  every  where. 

With  regard  to  the  call  of  Levi<^,  which  certainly  took 
place  the  same  day^  the  only  question  would  be,  whether 
it  took  place  on  the  way  to,  or  on  the  way  from,  the 
lake ;  a  question,  which  St.  Matthew,  and  St.  Luke,  may 
leave  in  doubt,  but  St.  Mark  decides  in  favour  of  the  latter; 
shewing  that  Jesus,  before  he  called  Levi,  had  made  an  end 
of  teaching.  We  may  infer,  therefore,  that  the  cure  of  the 
paralytic  happened  early  in  the  day,  and  the  call  of  Levi 
comparatively  late;  for  our  Lord  commonly  resorted  to 
the  lake,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching,  in  the  morning^— 
whence,  if  the  entertainment,  on  record  in  St.  Mark  and  in 
St.  Luke!?,  was  given  by  Levi  the  same  day,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  his  call,  it  would  be  a  supper ;  and  this,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter,  would  be  the  strongest  argument  that 
each  of  these  occasions  must  have  been  distinct  from  Mat- 
thew ix.  10 — 15.  On  this  question,  however,  I  shall  enter 
elsewhere,  by  itself.  With  the  facts,  hitherto  conadered, 
the  Gospel  accounts  of  the  first  year  of  our  Saviour's  min- 
istry are  brought  to  a  close. 

•  Matt  ix.  9.    Marii  li.  13. 14.  Luke  t.  27.  aS.  ^  Luke  ▼.  i.  5. 

Matt  ziii.  i.  compared  vitfa  Mark  iT.  35.  iiL  ao.  r  Maik  ii.  i5*aa. 

Luke  T.  a9.  to  the  end. 
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DISSERTATION  VIII. 

PART  III. 

General  prospective  survey  of  our  LorcTs  ministry  in 
Galilee. 

1  HE  first  intimation  of  the  second  year,  which  we  possess, 
is  the  history  of  the  walking  through  the  corn-fields  ^ ;  ocxi- 
oerning  which,  I  have  shewn  elsewhere^  that  the  disposi* 
tioD,  thus  manifested,  of  our  Lord^s  enemies  to  take  excep* 
tions  against  his  conduct,  or,  what  was  the  same  thing,  the 
conduct  of  his  disciples,  for  supposed  infractions  of  the 
sabbath,  is  a  new  feature  in  the  gospel  narrative ;  which, 
however  fi-equently  it  may  recur  hereafter,  cannot  be  traced 
farther  back  than  the  time  of  the  transactions  in  Jerusalem, 
John  V.  1 — ^16.  I  argued  from  this  coinddence  that  the 
feast  there  specified  was  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  next  in 
order  after  the  same  feast,  John  ii.  18.  and  before  the  same, 
John  vi.  4.  This  Passover,  therefore,  and  the  incidents 
which  ensue  so  soon  upon  it,  discriminate  the  close  ci  that 
one  and  the  first  year  of  our  Lord^s  ministry,  which  might  be 
called  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord ;  during  which  the 
rulers  of  the  Jews  either  had  not  yet  made  up  their  minds 
to  reject  him,  or  not  begun  to  conspire  against  his  life ;  but 
ficm  which  time  they  did  both:  and  tlus  conclusion  we 
may  proceed  to  confirm  a  little  more  fiiUy  as  follows. 

Tlie  walking  through  the  corn-fields  in  question  is  placed 
by  St.  Matthew  and  by  St.  Mark  simply  upon  the  sab- 
bath ;  but  by  St.  Luke  on  a  sabbath  which  he  calls  the 
So^/Sarov  iivrtp^irpooTw:  a  designation  which  ranks  among 
the  Swe^  kryifiMva  of  the  New  Testament,  and,  like  another 
of  the  same  class,  r^y  httoictov^*,  has  created  no  small  difli- 

*The  meaning  of  this  term,  to  which  an  allusion  has  thus  oc- 
curred, may  be  explained  as  follows.  The 

•  Mttt  lii.  1—8.  Marie  li.  23—38.  Luke  ▼!.  1—5.  ^  Diss.  yiii. 

Part  i.  «  Matt.  vi.  11.  Luke  zi.  3. 
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culty  how  to  explain  it.     Knowing  the  great  exactness  of 
this  Evangelist,  I  am  persuaded  it  was  not  without  design 

The  use  of  iy  htUvva  is  just  as  common  as  the  use  of  17  oI/^mv — 
with  the  ellipsis  in  each  instance  of  r^fUfa — ^for  to-fiioiTOiD»  or  ihe 
morrow^  in  opposition  to  a^fjt^fw,  to-day^  or  Ms  day.  Vide  Acts 
vii.  26.  xvi.  II.  XX,  15.  xxi.  18.  xxiii.  11. 

From  the  former  of  these,  considered  as  a  substantive^  the  ad- 
jective ^Mt^Mf  in  the  kindred  signification  of  o/*,  or  belonging  to, 
the  morrow,  would  be  regularly  derived.  The  words  of  the  petition, 
then,  are  equivalent  to  these — Tlvaprw  ^pSy,  r^v  t^^  IvM^f,  lA^  %fu» 
ffif/Acpoy,  Give  us  this  day  our  bread  of  the  morrow :  and  the  bread 
of  the  morrow  is  a  genuine  Hebraism  for  the  bread  which  is 
wanted  to  day.  The  bread  of  to-day  is  in  one  sense  the  bread  of 
the  morrow ;  for  it  is  the  bread  which  must  sustain  us  until  the 
morrow.  It  is  the  bread,  i  c^  r^  ^v/ovo-or—the  bread  whidi  is 
wanted  agaitut  the  morrow.  The  change  which  St.  Luke  has 
made  in  the  terms  of  St.  Matthew,  places  this  relation  in  a  still 
clearer  light :  T^y  aprw  i^fuiv  rh  htui6aw  httw  ^/aTv  t^  Koff  ^fUpaVj 
xi.  3.  Give  us  every  day  our  bread  of  the  morrow ;  or,  more  lite- 
rally. Give  us,  for  the  day,  our  bread  of  the  morrow. 

While  I  am  upon  this  subject  of  the  et/weci  XeyifAtpa  which 
occur  in  the  gospels,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  adding  one  more, 
peculiar  also  to  St.  Luke ;  yet  not  so  much  from  the  peculiarity 
of  the  word,  as  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
used.  This  is  in  the  use  of  ^daraaw,  ii.  34 — ^the  difficulty  of  un- 
derstanding which  text,  so  long  as  this  word  was  considered  to 
possess  there  its  common  signification  of  resurrection,  has  often 
been  painfully  felt  by  myself,  and,  probably,  by  others  also.  But 
the  word  dwd^raTt^  possesses  another  sense,  in  which  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  ivafrrarmn^,  overthrow  or  subversion ;  of  which  these  are 
specimens  from  the  best  Greek  classics. 

Msch,  Agam.  572. 

O^  ifjuivBaafW 

Tpef»My  ^  ara,  K&geofaa-rdfftiq  Bfivw. 

Soph.  Ant.  532. 

Oifo-oiwiy,  oUttv  T^  *ATp^«K  iafAffTura, 

Eur.  Troad.  367. 
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that  he  added  a  specific  description  to  a  note  of  time,  which 
his  predecessors  had  left  indefinite ;  and^  knowing  his  great 

E/(  $*  &»^Taat» 

Eur.  Dictys.  Fragm. 
'I.. 

JEschyL  Persse.  109. 

A  multitude  of  others  might  be  produced  from  Philo,  Josephus, 
and  the  contemporary  writers.  Equally  common  are  i^aurra-nip, 
iMWT^Tif(,  Ak^rraro^t  and  Aya^^aviu,  in  their  analogous  sense.  The 
Utter  occurs  thrice  in  the  New  Testament  itself.  Acts  xvii.  6. 
ni.  38.  Gal.  y.  12. 

In  this  sense  of  overthrow,  subversion^  or  prostration,  must 
Luke  ii.  34.  tk  vrSa-w  xai  iofArtaaufi  be  understood :  I.  Because 
the  whole  prophecy  is  ominous,  and  melancholy ;  predicting  evil, 
and  no  good,  both  to  the  infiuit  Christ — and  to  his  mother  the 
Viigin — and  to  the  many  in  Israel ;  to  which  it  would  manifestly 
be  repugnant,  were  ia^t/rtaLa^q  to  retain  its  more  usual  meaning. 

II.  Because  the  same  many  in  Israel  are  described  as  the  sub- 
jects of  both  the  st«o-<(  and  the  Aatdrtcio'i^  in  question ;  that  is,  if 
the  former  means  falling,  and  the  latter  rising  again,  the  same 
many,  who  are  the  subjects  of  the  falling,  are  the  subjects  also  of 
the  rising  again  :  and  these  terms  being  manifesdy  iunirtuxot^  the 
one  implies  the  undoing  of  the  effect  of  the  other.  Hence,  in 
whatever  sense  the  many  were  to  fall^  in  the  contrary  sense  they 
would  be  to  rise  again.  If  their  filing,  then,  predicts  their  un- 
belief, their  rising  again  must  predict  their  belief;  that  is,  the 
prophecy  would  imply  that  the  same  many  in  Israel  should  both 
reject  and  believe  in  Christ — that  Christ  should  be  set  to  produce 
both  the  belief  and  the  unbelief  of  the  same  persons — ^in  which 
case,  it  would  both  involve  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and  be  con- 
trary to  the  matter  of  fact.  Christ  was  certainly  rejected  by  the 
many  in  Israel,  and  so  far  might  be  set  to  occasion  their  falling; 
but  the  same  many  persisted  in  the  rejection,  and  so  fEur  never 
rose  again  from  their  fall. 

III.  Because  irr«fo-K  is  not  absolutely  tautologous  with  ^bv^a- 
ai( :  the  one  declares  the  antecedentr— the  other  the  consequent — 
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preciflioii  in  the  use  of  terms  also,  I  am  persuade  that, 
peculiar  as  this  denomination  may  be,  if  a  better,  or  one 
more  expressive  for  his  purpose  in  selecting  it,  could  have 
been  found,  he  would  not  have  employed  this. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  two  elements,  iempog  and 
iFgck-og,  each  of  them  alike  significant ;  and,  rendered  accord- 
ing to  the  genius  of  the  Greek  language  in  its  compound 
phraseology,  it  denotes, ^r«^  after  the  second;  and  not,  se- 
cond (xfter  ike  first ;  primo^ecundtts,  not,  secundo-primus* 
This  being  the  case,  its  very  construction  holds  out  the 
torch  to  its  meaning,  and  confirms  the  conjecture  of  Scali- 
ger,  to  whom  the  merit  of  the  discovery  is  due :  the  Sa/3^0e* 
rov  diVTipowptoTovj  here  spoken  of,  must  be  some  sabbath, 
considered  as  first,  reckoned  after  something  second,  not  as 
second,  reckoned  after  something  first. 

By  the  original  appcnntment  of  the  Law<^,  the  computa- 

or  the  one»  the  cause — and  the  other,  the  eiSect.  Persons  must 
fall,  before  they  can  lie  prostrate ;  and  vrSa^  is  fklling^-^ayavTao-i^ 
is  prostration.  In  like  manner,  a  person  must  often  stumble,  even 
before  he  can  fall ;  and  as  Symeon  implies  here  that  the  many 
must  fall,  before  they  should  be  prostrate,  so  does  St.  Paul,  Rom. 
xi.  1 1.  that  they  must  stumble,  before  tbey  should  fall. 

And  this  leads  me  to  observe,  lastly,  that  the  whole  prediction 
is  nothing  more  than  a  prediction  of  the  rejection  of  the  Jews, 
because  of  their  r^ection  of  Christ — ^whom  it  sets  forth  as  an 
obstacle,  placed  in  their  way,  that  so  they  m^bt  stumble  over  it, 
fall,  and  be  prostrate.  It  agrees,  therefore,  with  Rom.  x.  32. 
where  St.  Paul  is  reasoning  on  the  same  dispensation.  Tbey, 
that  is,  the  Jews,  have  stumbled  at  the  stone  of  stumbling ;  and 
both  ai^  but  the  repetition  of  a  more  ancient  description  for  the 
same  causes  and  the  same  efiects;  Behold,  I  do  set  in  Sion  a 
stone  of  stumbling,  and  a  rock  of  offence.  This  stone  of  stum- 
bling, and  rock  of  ofience,  was  Christ — and  the  scandal  of  the 
cross — concerning  which  Symeon  might  consequently  well  say. 
Behold  this  child  is  set  for  the  falling  and  subversion  of  many  in 
Israel.  Compare  also  i  Pet.  ii.  7.  8.  which  confirms  this  inter* 
pretation. 

'  Lev.  xxiii.  10. 11. 15. 16.  Dent  zri.  9. 
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tkm  of  weeks  preliminary  to  the  day  of  Pentecost,  which 
every  one  knows  to  have  been  seven  in  number,  was  re- 
quired to  begin  and  to  proceed  from  a  certain  day  in  the 
feast  of  unleavened  bread,  (which  is  called  the  morrow  after 
the  sabbath,)  as  the  first  of  its  extremes  inclusive ;  which 
morrow  alter  the  sabbath  the  Sadducees  understood  to  mean 
the  morrow  after  the  ordinary  sabbath^  and  the  Pharisees, 
the  morrow  after  the  extrajordma/ry ;  which  always  fell,  by 
appointment,  on  the  first  day  of  the  feast.  The  computa- 
tion of  the  Sadducees,  consequently,  began  always  with  the 
first  day  of  the  week ;  and,  therefore,  Pentecost,  according 
to  them,  necessarily  fell  every  year  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week:  the  computation  of  the  Pharisees  began  with  the 
sixteenth  of  Nisan,  which  could  not  be  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  unless  the  fifteenth  before  it  had  been  the  seventh. 
These  modes  of  reckoning  would  naturally  sometimes  coin- 
cide, and  Josephus  has  specified  a  case  in  point  when  they 
did  BO« — hkmi  4  Ilf mjieoffrij  kfr^  fu^et  to  S«/3/8«tov.*    And, 

*  The  particular  year,  \u  which  this  coincidence  happened,  has 
been  the  subject  of  great  controversy,  and  difference  of  opinion, 
among  the  learned  >  nor,  perhaps,  can  it  ever  be  exactly  deter- 
mined. The  circumstance,  to  which  Josephus  alludes,  happened 
some  time  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus,  surnamed  Euergetes,  and 
Sidetes  ;  whom  Eckel,  Doct  Numm.Vett  iii.  235.  calls  Antiochus 
the  s^oenik :  and  the  most  general  opinion  has  been  that  it  hap- 
pened the  year  before  the  assumed  year  of  his  death,  in  battle 
against  the  Parthians,  B.  C.  130.  Period.  Julian.  4584.  But  Eckel 
has  shewn,  from  his  extant  coins,  that  he  was  alive  so  late  as 
B.C.  127.  Period.  Julian.  4587.  On  this  subject,  therefore,  his- 
torical testimony,  and  the  evidence  of  coins,  are  decidedly  com- 
mitted together;  unless  indeed  the  authority  of  the  second  book 
of  Maccabees,  which  speaks  of  the  death  of  a  king  Antiochus, 
iEne  Seleucidarum  188.  and  consequently  B.C.  125.  or  124.  in 
the  temple  of  Nanea  in  Persia,  (i.  10 — 16.}  be  by  any  admitted, 
as  corroborative  of  the  testimony  of  the  latter. 

From  the  detail  of  events  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  this  thir- 
teenth book  of  the  Antiquities,  I  should  clearly  infer  that,  whe- 

•  Ant.  nil.  viii.  4. 
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whichever  of  them  might  be  the  right  one,  it  is  truly  re- 
markable that,  in  the  year  when  our  Saviour  suffered,  if  the 
Friday  on  which  he  suffered  was  the  fourteenth  of  Nisan, 

ther  right  or  wrong  in  itself,  Josephus  meant  to  place  the  time  of 
this  expedition,  upon  which  Hyrcanus  accompaoied  Antiochus, 
and  in  the  course  of  which  he  halted  two  days,  upon  the  borders 
of  the  river  Lycus,  in  the  year  next  after  his  invasion  of  Judsea, 
and  siege  of  Jerusalem.  That  invasion  was  made  in  \}a&  first  year 
of  Hyrcanus,  but  early  in  the  spring — and,  consequently,  B.  C. 
134:  and  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  begun  about  the  time  of  the 
spring  rains  in  that  year,  continued  until  the  feast  of  Tabernacles; 
soon  after  which,  Antiochus  received  the  submissions  of  Hyrca- 
nus, and  made  peace  with  him.  It  agrees  with  this  statement 
that  the  invasion  of  Judaea  is  placed  in  the  fourth  of  Antiochus, 
dated  from  the  death  of  Tryphon  3  and  the  death  of  Tryphoa 
(Eckel  iii.  234.)  was  A.  U.  616.  or  B.  C.  138.  The  fourth  year 
from  that  date  might  synchronize  with  B.  C.  134. 

Now  the  year  after  this  pacification  with  Antiochus,  B.  C.  1 33. 
being  understood,  as  I  think  the  account  of  Josephus  obviously 
supposes  it  to  be  understood,  of  the  year  when  Hyrcanus  accom- 
panied  Antiochus  in  his  Parthian  expedition — B.C.  133.  Period. 
Julian.  458 1 .  is  to  be  understood  as  the  year  when  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost fell  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  It  may  be  proved,  by  a 
reference  to  Pingr^*s  Tables  of  Eclipses,  that  there  was  a  mean 
full  moon  for  that  year,  and  the  meridian  of  Jerusalem,  on  March 
28.  Hence,  if  March  28.  coincided  with  Nisan  15.  March  29. 
coincided  with  Nisan  16. 

Between  March  29.  B.  C.  133.  vnda^voe^  and  the  same  day, 

A.  D.  I.  excluswe,  the  interval,  expressed  by  tropical  days  and 
nights,  is  48,577  such  days  and  nights,  with  five  hours,  thirty 
minutes,  twenty-one  seconds,  over :  or,  this  fraction  of  time  being 
disregarded,  6939  weeks,  four  days,  exacdy.  A.D.  1.  according 
to  the  Tables,  March  29.  was  a  Tuesday,  or,  as  I  should  consider 
it,  a  Thursday ;  and  March  25.  was  a  Sunday.     Now  March  29. 

B.  C.  133.  would  fietli  on  the  same  day  of  the  week  as  March  25. 
A.  D.  I.  If  so,  March  29.  and,  therefore,  Nisan  16.  B.C.  133. 
was  a  Sunday ;  or  the  day  of  Pentecost,  which  was  always  the 
same  day  of  the  week  as  the  i6th  of  Nisan,  actually  fell  out  after 
the  sabbath. 
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the  Sunday,  on  which  he  rose  agidn  from  the  dead,  must 
have  been  the  sixteenth ;  and  it  was  indifferent  from  what 
point  the  calculation  of  time,  until  Pentecost,  the  appointed 
period  of  the  diffusion  of  the  Holj  Ghost,  might  otherwise 
have  b^un.  In  that  year  the  fifteenth  of  Nisan  and  the 
seventh  day  of  the  week  coincided. 

That  the  computation  of  the  Pharisees,  however,  was 
either  the  more  correct  in  itself,  or,  at  least,  the  computation 
in  vogue  throughout  the  period  of  the  Gospel  history,  ap- 
pears horn  the  authorities  in  the  margin^;  all  of  which  shew 
that  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  understood  to  fall  on  the  fif- 
tieth day,  inclusive  of  each  extreme,  from  the  day  of  pre- 
senting the  wave-sheaf;  and  that  day  to  fall  on  the  day 
after  the  fifteenth  of  Nisan,  or  the  first  day  of  the  feast  of 
unleavened  bread;  and,  consequently,  always  on  the  six- 
teentli  of  Nisan,  the  second  day  of  that  feast.  It  is  this 
second  day  of  the  afyiui,  the  day  of  the  consecration  of  the 
^oyiiir]},  or  the  first-fruits  of  the  new  barley,  which,  by  an 
apparently  felicitous,  and  an  equally  reasonable,  conjecture, 
Scaliger  concluded  to  be  meant  by  the  first  of  the  elements 
in  the  compound  denomination,  Sftrrs^oT^on-oy.  It. was  ne- 
cessary to  reckon  seven  weeks,  or  rather  as  the  original 
Hebrew  expresses  it,  seven  sabbaths  qfdays^  in  succession, 
fnxn  the  second  day  of  the  Azyma,  as  their  common  apx^ 
down  to  the  fiftieth  after  it  inclusive.  What,  then,  would 
seem  more  natural,  than  that  these  weeks,  or  these  sabbaths 
of  days,  should  have  been,  or  might  have  been,  denominated 
respectively  according  to  their  order  of  succession,  as  re- 
ferred to  this  common  beginning  ?  the  first  seven  days,  col- 
lectively, the  first  sabbath  after  the  second,  (o-a/S/Sarov  Sst/re- 
piirpwTov^)  the  next  seven  days,  the  second  sabbath  after  the 
second,  (<ra/3/3arov  ZiurtpoMTepov^)  and  so  on,  to  the  seventh 
sabbath  after  the  second,  or  the  <ra/3jSaTov  ^etrrepifi^ofiov. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  great  apparent  probability 
of  this  conjecture,  it  is  liable  to  an  objection  which,  perhaps, 

'  FUlo,  De  Decal.  766.  De  Sept  et  Fest  1 191. 1 19a.   Jos.  Ant.  iii.  x.  5. 6. 
Maim.  De  Sacrif.  Jag.  vii.  i .  &c 
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will  be  considered  to  possess  some  weight.  The  Jews  were 
commanded  to  number  weeks  as  such,  'from  the  it^^  in 
question,  not  sabbatke ;  whence,  if  they  made  use  of  any 
such  denominations,  to  express  the  order  and  succession  of 
the  parts  of  the  computation,  as  these,  they  would  be  d«io- 
minations  for  the  order  and  succession  of  weeks,  not  of  sab- 
baths. But,  whatever  be  the  origin  or  import  of  the  deno- 
mination in  St.  Luke,  it  is  a  denomination  for  a  sabbath  as 
such,  and  not  for  a  week.  It  is  a  denomination  also  for  the 
ordinary  sabbath  as  such — ^it  cannot  be  understood  even  of 
some  day,  which,  though  a  sabbath,  was  merely  an  extra- 
ordinary one.  The  parallel  places  of  the  other  two  Evan- 
gelists, who  specify  this  sabbath  eiw>swi,  and  the  allusion  to 
another  sabbath  as  such,  Luke  vi.  6.  in  opposition  to  vi.  1. 
which,  at  least,  must  have  been  the  ordinary  sabbath,  ap- 
pear to  me  demonstrative  of  this. 

If  so,  however,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that,  though  ra/3- 
fiarov  ^wrtpoirpaoTov  might  express  the  first  sabbath,  or  week 
of  days,  after  the  sixteenth  of  Nisan,  the  cififimrw  httrtf^ 
hvrepov  the  second,  and  so  on— and  though  this  use  of  the 
phrase  might  actually  be  proved  to  have  been   cunreivt 
among  the  Jews — yet  it  would  not  be  strictly  a  case  in  point. 
The  a-ififiuTov  dwrepirgmTOv  of  St.  Luke  is  not  meant  of  a 
week,  which  was  itvrepowpaTov  in  any  sense  of  the  term,  but 
of  a  sabbath,  or  seventh  day,  in  particular  which  was  so.  It 
will  follow  also,  that  though  the  cognate  denomination  dmnt- 
poinrepov  might  be  applied  to  the  second  week  of  days,  re- 
ferred to  the  same  beginning,  with  just  as  much  reason  as        , 
that  of  l&iTtpitcpooTov  to  the  first,  it  is  not  equally  obvious        | 
whether  a  similar  denomination  could  have  been  applied  to        i 
a  sabbath  as  such;  whether,  in  short,  another  sabbath  oould        { 
have  been  called  SiurfpoBcurff^ov,  because  one  had  been  called 
hvrepiirfaoTov.     There  might  be  special  reasons  for  caUing  a 
certain  sabbath  Sfurep^poorov,  which  would  not  make  it  ne- 
cessary to  call  another  hitntpoitvrtpov,  Seurip^piroy,  or  the 
like. 

The  literal  version  of  St.  Luke's  words — 'E>yivfTo  hv  crafifiei^ 
TO)  hvTtpoirpwTta — would  be  this:  It  came  to  pass  on  a  sabbath 
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which  was  secandrfirH :  upon  whacfa,  as  it  seems  to  me,  two 
onstnictioDs  only  can  be  put.  It  was  some  sabbath,  which 
must  be  considered  as  both  second  kdA.  first,  without  refer- 
enoe  to  any  thing  else ;  or  it  was  some  sabbath,  which  must 
be  oonsidaned^^^  in  reference  to  something  second.  Now, 
bow  a  sabbath,  of  any  kind,  could  be  considered  avAw;  a 
second,  as  well  as  a  first,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say ;  but  a 
sabbath  as  such,  which  fell  upon  the  seventeenth  of  Nisan, 
might  be  described  as  first  in  reference  to  something  second. 
If  it  followed  the  axteenth  of  Nisan,  it  might  be  called 
hmpowpm-oif ;  for  the  eaxteenth  of  Nisan,  referred  to  the 
feast  oCA^vfut,  was  something  Ssvrepoy,  and  the  seventeenth 
of  Nisan,  referred  to  the  dxteenth,  was  wpoorov.  A  sabbath, 
then,  whidi  fdl  upon  the  seventeenth  of  Nisan,  referred  to 
the  second  day  of  the  feast  of ''ASIu^a,  might  be  said  to  be 
hvnfMrporroif:  and,  if  St.  Luke  had  any  special  reason  for 
discriminating  this  sabbath  in  particular,  he  might  give  it 
sudi  a  name  acoordin^y.  Now  we  may  perhaps  conceive 
some  such  reason  in  the  nature  of  the  material  action,  sup* 
posed  to  have  been  perfmned  on  this  day ;  which  was  the 
eatingof  the  com  by  the  disciples  as  they  went  along.  Had 
it  not  been  some  dt^  after  the  sixteenth  of  Nisan  in  general, 
the  disQples  would  not  have  been  eating  com  at  all ;  had  it 
DOC  been  a  sabbath-day  which  fdl  after  the  axteenth  of 
Nisan,  they  would  not  have  been  eating  corn  on  the  sabbath* 
day  in  particular. 

It  is  a  mngular  confirmation  of  this  ooncluaon,  that 

A.  U.  781.  A.  D.  %.  the  ordinary  sabbath-day  actually  fell 

on  the  seventeenth  of  Nisan.     The  Passover  was  celebrated 

that  year  on  March  SS.  and  March  S9.  was  Wednesday. 

If  so,  the  seventeenth  of  Nisan  coincided  with  April  1.  and 

April  1.  was  Saturday.    This,  then,  appears  to  me  the  true 

import  of  the  {^rase  in  question.     It  was  meant  to  denote 

one  particular  day— a  sid)bath  which  fell  on  the  seventeenth 

at  Nisan  as  such  ;  and,  therefore,  on  the  day  immediately 

after  the  sixteenth.     And  it  was  meant  to  denote  that  day 

on  account  of  the  incident  which  transpired  on  that  day. 

Had  not  our  Saviour's  disciples  been  eating  corn  on  the 

u2 
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sabbath,  the  Pharisees  could  not  have  taken  exceptions  at 
their  conduct ;  had  not  that  sabbath  fallen  t^ier  the  sx- 
teenth  of  Nisan  in  general,  they  could  not  have  been  eating 
corn  upon  it  at  all :  that  it  fell  on  the  day  after  that  six- 
teenth in  particular  might  be  due  to  the  drcumstances  of 
the  case.  But  if  this  was  the  case,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
describe  the  relation  of  the  day  to  the  sixteenth  in  particu- 
lar, this  circumstance  of  its  falling  might  give  rise  to  the 
denomination  in  question. 

Nor  would  it  be  any  objection  that  the  miracle,  related 
John  V.  1 — ^16.  which  I  have  supposed  to  have  been  per- 
formed at  this  Passover,  was  yet  performed  on  the  sabbath. 
That  miracle  might  have  been  performed  on  the  fifteenth 
of  Nisan,  and  even  on  the  twenty-first,  and  yet  would  have 
been  performed  on  the  sabbath.  It  is  my  opinion,  however, 
that  it  was  performed  on  the  tenth :  which,  when  Nisan  14. 
coincided  with  March  9Q,  must  have  coincided  with  March 
25.  And  when  March  29^  was  Wednesday,  March  25.  was 
Saturday. 

Those  who  are  curious  to  see  the  explanations  of  the 
same  term,  proposed  by  the  andent  commentators,  may 
consult  Epiphanius,  or  ChrysostomS.  Suidas  also  has  pre- 
served one  of  the  number,  which  approaches  so  near  to  the 
interpretation  of  Scaliger,  that  it  might  almost  have  sug- 
gested it^.  XafifiuTOv  Sff  huTtpirpcoTOVy  hcet^  ieurepov  fMV  ijv  rou 
T}i<rx,»'  ^^«Tov  Sff  Twv  'A^ujuifiov.  However  much  these  opin- 
ions may  differ  from  each  other,  yet  they  all  concur  in 
placing  the  time  of  this  sabbath  about  a  Passover.  The 
material  fact  itself  proves  thus  much,  if  no  more :  the  disci- 
ples could  not  have  plucked  ripe  com,  if  ripe  corn  had  not 
been  to  be  found;  but  ripe  corn  could  not  have  been 
found  except  at  barley-harvest,  or  at  wheat-harvest ;  that 
is,  at  the  Passover,  or  at  Pentecost.  Respecting  the  ripe- 
ness of  the  com,  that  is,  barley,  at  the  first  of  these  periods, 
Josephus  furnishes  a  case  in  point*.    Nor  would  any  one, 

f  Epiph.Oper.  i.  158.  159.    Chrys.  Oper.  ii.  262.  ^  'Sm$fitn'it. 

*  Aot.  Jud.  xiv.  ii.  3.  B.  iv.  vii.  2. 
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at  either  of  them,  have  presumed  to  eat  of  this  com,  unless 
it  had  been  previously  consecrated  to  their  use  bj  the  usual 
offering  of  the  first-fruits  ^ ;  for,  says  Josephus,  xal  rori  Xoi* 
Tw  8])fto(ri0e  ^fori  voun  xai  iS/a  Ofp/^siv^,  but  not  before.  The 
feast  of  Pentecost  I  consider  to  be  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion :  it  musty  therefore,  have  been  the  Passover. 

Nor  is  it  any  objection  that  ripe  com  is  mentioned  here, 
and  yet  we  have  endeavoured  to  prove  elsewhere"^  that  this 
time  would  be  the  middle  of  a  year  of  rest.  The  com  in 
question  was  such  as,  even  in  a  year  of  this  kind,  might 
have  been  produced  of  itself;  for  something  invariably 
^Nrang  up  from  the  relics  of  the  last  yearns  harvest ;  which 
was  eminently,  too,  the  right  of  the  public,  or  of  any  one 
but  the  owners  of  the  soil  in  particular^.  And  this  would 
be  the  best  reason  (if  any  reason,  beyond  the  general  per- 
mission applicable  to  such  cases,  already  conceded  by  the 
Law^,  is  considered  to  be  necessary)  which  could  be  assigned 
for  the  disciples  of  our  Lord  eating  freely  of  it,  as  they  went 
along. 

Moreover,  by  what  is  called,  in  the  Rabbinical  writers  P, 
the  seventh  of  the  constitutions  of  Joshua,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  what  had  been  from  time  immemorial  the  custom 
of  the  land,  it  will  appear  that,  except  during  a  Sabbatic 
year  as  such,  when  every  field  necessarily  lay  fallow,  tra- 
velling through  com  fields  for  convenience  sake  never  would 
have  been  allowed,  until  after  reaping-time,  and  up  to  seed- 
time; much  less  through  standing  cora^  or  fields  as  yet 
uncut.  Maimonides  observes^),  Non  consdtuebatur  annus 
intercalaris  anno  Sabbatico;  cum  enim  iDse,  quae  e  terris 
incultis  sponte  sua  nascerentur,  fruges  publici  juris  essent, 
si  annus  augeretur  solido  mense,  non  Uceret  reperire  unde 
Deo  hbaretur  ille  qui  praescribitur  a  lege  manipulus,  atque 
panes  illi  duo :  which,  if  correct,  proves  all  we  have  been 
contending  for,  both  that  there  were  spontaneous  produc- 

^  Ler.  xziU.  14.  Josh.  ▼.  u.  *  Ant  Jad.  Hi.  z.  j.  "  Vol.  ii. 

Diss.vii.  Appendix.  "  £zod.  zziii.  10. 11.  Lev.  zxv.  5.  6.         ^  Deut. 

xziii.  14.  25.  Jos.  Ant  Jud.  iy.  Tiii.  ai.  p  Maim.  De  Primitiis  Ani- 

maBtinm.  iii.  6.  Annott    Rel.Pa1.  i.  a6i.  <i  De  rat  Interc.  iv.  15. 
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tiaoB  of  the  ml,  even  in  a  Sabbatic  year — ^that  these  weie 
the  public  property — that  these,  whether  at  barley  or  of 
wheat,  required  still  to  be  consecrated,  in  such  a  year,  as 
well  as  in  any  other,  before  they  could  be  touched. 

If,  then,  our  Saviour  was  now  at  Jerusalem,  attending  on 
the  Paschal  feast,  and  not  yet  preparing  to  rettnm  into  €ra- 
lilee — ^and  if  he  was  merely  walking  a  sabbath^y^s  journey 
during  the  Paschal  week — still  by  the  next  sabbadi-day  he 
might  be  again  in  Galilee.  The  Paschal  feast  would  expire 
on  the  twenty-first  of  Nisan,  which,  if  the  seventeenth  <xxui- 
cided  with  Saturday,  would  fall  on  the  Wednesday :  nor 
would  it  be  impossible  that  in  two  days''  time  afterwards 
Jesus  might  be  returned  to  Galilee.  The  next  events,  there- 
fore, which  also  happened  on  a  sabbaths  might  have  hap- 
pened on  the  following  sabbath,  and  certainly  on  the  next 
but  one ;  and  this  conjecture  is  further  (xmfirmed  by  the 
consideration  of  the  place  where  it  happened.  For  Mark 
iii.  1.  compared  with  i.  91.  and  the  use  of  the  artide,  in  the 
mention  of  this  synagogue  ox-Ao)^,  by  all  the  Evangdists, 
(which  use  shews  it  to  be  the  synagogue  most  commonly 
frequented  by  our  Lord  of  any,  or  the  single  synagogue  of 
some  place  which  had  no  other  synagogue  but  that,)  and 
especially  the  reference  to  the  lake,  so  directly  after  >,  to 
which  he  is  supposed  to  have  retired  from  wheresoever  he 
was,  prove,  almost  to  a  demonstration,  that  this  place  could 
have  been  only  Capernaum,  and  the  synagogue  of  Caper- 
naum. At  the  time  of  the  miracle  now  performed,  he  must, 
consequently,  have  been  got  back  to  Capernaum ;  though 
he  might  only  just  have  been  so.  I  shall  pause,  therefore, 
here,  to  make  a  few  observations. 

In  the  account  of  the  miracle  which  ensued,  the  supple- 
mentary character  of  the  two  last  Evangelists,  in  relation  to 
the  first,  is  strikingly  illustrated.  St.  Mark  supplies  matter 
not  to  be  found  in  St.  Matthew,  and  St.  Luke  not  only 
does  the  same,  but,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  something 
else :  which  may  be  thus  explained. 

'  Matt  kii.  9—14*  Mark  iii.  x— 6.  Luke  vl.  6—1 1.         •  Marii  iii.  7. 
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It  appears  from  St.  Mattkew  that  the  observers  of  our 
Lord,  whom  St.  Luke  shews  to  have  been  some  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  suspecting  his  intention  of  healing 
the  man,  anticipated  him  by  a  question — Is  it  lawful  to 
heal  OB  the  sabbath-day  ?  to  which,  however,  he  made  no 
answer  at  the  time,  except  by  ordering  the  man  to  stand 
forth.  When  the  man  had  so  done,  then,  according  to  St. 
Luke^  he  addressed  them  in  the  following  words — I  will 
ask  you  a  certain  thing — in  which,  and  in  those  which  fol- 
low, there  is  a  reference,  first,  to  the  question  which  they 
had  just  put  to  him— and,  secondly,  to  the  animus  with 
which  they  had  put  it :  and  their  purpose,  as  implied  by 
this  animus  in  respect  of  himself,  is  made  the  ground  of  the 
vindication  of  his  own,  with  respect  to  the  man — ^both  being 
understood  in  reference  to  the  sabbath-day.  He  himself 
was  designing  to  do  good,  they  to  do  evil — ^he  to  preserve  a 
life,  they  to  destroy  one — ^both,  upon  the  sabbath-day.  The 
passage,  then,  ought  to  be  rendered  in  conformity  to  a  well 
known  ellipsis  in  Greek  construction,  of  which  numerous 
ezampks  may  be  produced  from  these  Evangelists  them- 
selves^ :  I  will  ask  you  a  certain  thing.  Is  it  more  lawful 
to  do  good  on  the  sabbath-day,  or  to  do  evil?  Is  it  more 
lawful  to  save  a  life,  or  to  destroy  one  P 

The  answer  to  this  question  was  the  answer  to  their  own; 
and  this  question  is  addressed  to  the  consciences  of  the  par- 
ties. They  made  him  no  reply:  there  ensued,  consequently, 
a  pause— -during  which  he  might  look  round  upon  tliem  in 
anger,  mixed  with  concern  for  the  obduracy  of  their  hearts, 
aooording  to  St.  Mark ;  and  then  subjoin  the  words,  which 
dose  the  account  in  St.  Matthew,  and  have  nothing  to 
answer  to  them  in  St.  Mark  or  in  St.  Luke ;  or  he  might 
do  the  reverse:  for  either  arrangement  may  hdd  good. 
Yet  in  this  answer,  according  to  St.  Matthew,  there  is  a 
critical  coincidence  with  the  preceding  account  by  St.  Mark 
or  by  St  Luke,  which  justifies  our  position  of  it.  The 
question  of  his  adversaries  had  been,  Is  it  lawful  to  heal 

'  Luke  !▼.  7.  xviii.  14.    Matt.  zviiL  8.  9.    Mark  ix.  43.  45.  47* 
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(df^TR/fiy)  on  the  sabbath^y  ?  our  Lord^s  reply  is,  It  is 
lawful  to  do  well  {Ka^Jab^  xoulv)  on  the  sabbath-day.  Whaice 
this  change  in  terms  ?  because  bis  own  expressions,  ay«9o- 
TOf^ai,  and  xaxoroi^o-ai,  which  are  tantamount  to  koXw^  wot^ 
eWf  and  xoat»$  9roie7y,  had  been  only  just  pronounced,  and 
were  still  uppermost  in  his  memory.  To  return,  then,  from 
this  digression. 

The  effect  of  the  miracle,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  ob- 
serve elsewhere  *>,  was  a  specific  design  of  the  Pharisees,  in 
which  the  Herodians  also  joined,  against  our  Saviour's  life. 
The  mention  of  this  party,  if  they  were,  as  their  name  im- 
plies, either  the  followers,  or  the  partisans,  of  Herod  the  Te- 
trarch,  seems  to  intimate  that  he  was  now  in  the  dominions 
of  Herod,  and,  consequently,  it  was  necessary,  or  politic, 
that  the  Pharisees,  in  ord^r  to  give  effect  to  thor  own  de- 
signs, should  interest  in  their  behalf  a  sect  who  were  pecu- 
liarly his  creatures.  For  the  opinions,  however,  of  the  an- 
dents  concerning  this  sect,  we  may  refer  to  the  authorities 
in  the  margin  ^. 

In  consequence  of  this  conspiracy,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing its  secresy,  was  known,  by  his  preternatural  discern- 
ment of  the  thoughts,  to  our  Saviour,  St.  Matthew,  exem- 
plifying the  fulfilment  of  prophecy^  in  the  meek  and  inof- 
fensive demeanour  of  the  Christ,  relates  that  he  withdrew 
from  thence,  followed  by  the  multitudes,  and  healing  them 
all :  St.  Mark  is  more  explicit,  and  shews  that  he  retired  in 
the  direction  of  the  lake,  and  that  the  place  of  his  abode, 
during  his  absence,  was  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  '. 

To  this  absence,  then,  I  think  we  may  assign  the  dura- 
tion of  a  partial  circuit,  now  begun,  but  confined  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  lake,  which  yet  might  occupy  the 
time  until  the  arrival  of  the  next  feast  of  Pentecost,  May 
19.  a  period,  at  the  utmost,  of  only  five  weeks,  or  a  month. 
For,  first,  the  cause  of  his  departure  from  Capernaum  was 
such  as  to  warrant  the  expectation  that  he  would  be  some 
time  away ;  and  St.  Matthew^s  application  of  the  prophecy 

•  Diss.  yiii.  Part  i.  *  Epiph.  Oper.  i.  45.    Chiys.  ii.  442.    Theophyl. 

Comm.  In  Marc.  304.  **  Isaiah  xKi.  i — 4.  «  iii.  7—13. 
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m  question  to  it  implies  the  same  thing :  secondly,  the  mul- 
titudes by  which  he  was  attended,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
circtut,  as  they  are  represented  by  St.  Mark,  consisting  of 
such  numbers,  and  from  such  distant  regions,  could  not  have 
been  assembled  about  him,  all  at  once :  thirdly,  the  injunc- 
tion thiit  a  small  vessel  (vAoiftpiov)  should  constantly  be  in 
waiting  upon  him,  irpoa-xapTtpTJ  avrw,  specified  by  the  same 
Evangelist  also,  appears  a  decisive  intimation  that  he  was 
all  the  while  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  of  Galilee.  The 
vessel  itself  was  one  of  that  description,  which  Josephus 
shews  to  have  been  abundantly  numerous  on  the  lake  of  Ti- 
berias, so  much  so  that,  on  one  occasion,  he  liimself  speedily 
ooUected  together  as  many  as  two  hundred  and  thirty  x— -- 
each  of  which  required  at  least  four  persons  to  man  it,  and 
was  capable  of  carrying  sixteen,  or  more,  with  ease — so  that 
our  Saviour,  and  his  usual  train,  when  that  became  his 
Twelve  Apostles,  might  be  about  their  ordinary  comple- 
ment. The  purpose  for  which  this  vessel  was  retained 
proves  that  it  was  not  wanted  at  all  times,  but  only  occa- 
sionally ;  that  is,  when  the  importunity  of  the  people,  bring- 
bg  their  sick  friends,  or  infirm  persons  of  any  kind,  to  press 
upon  him  became  too  great-— or  when  he  might  be  desirous, 
as  we  find  him  at  other  times  denrous,  to  address  them  from 
the  sea,  and  not  from  the  land. 

This  circuit,  then,  would  extend  along  the  land  of  Gene- 
saret^  described  above,  towards  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  lake.  The  lake  itself,  Josephus  has  described  as  fol- 
lows*. 

The  lake  is  called  Gennesar  after  the  neighbouring  re- 
gion; and  though  it  is  forty  stades  in  breadth,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  in  length,  still  it  is  both  sweet,  and  very  fit 

for  drinking It  is  clear  also,  terminating  on  every 

side  upon  a  sandy  beach  . .  •  and  there  ar^  species  of  fish 
in  it,  which  both  in  taste  and  in  appearance  excel  such  as 
are  to  be  found  elsewhere.  The  Jordan  divides  it  in  sun- 
der ....  Beg^ning  its  course  ....  this  river  passes  through 

y  B.  U.  xzi.  8.  Vide  alto  Maik  iv.  36.    John  ▼!.  23.  •  Mark  W.  53. 
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the  manhes  and  quagmimi  of  ihe  lake  Semechomtis ;  after 
wbich,  having  travelled  through  another  hundred  and 
twenty  stades^  it  cuts  the  lake  of  Grennesar  right  through^ 
just  9&i»  passing  by  the  city  Julias;  and  then,  traverBtng  a 
conaderable  tract  of  oountiy  which  is  desert,  it  discharges 
itself  into  the  lake  Aephaltites. 

Ergo  ufai  prima  oonvallium  fuit  oocasio,  in  lacum  se  fun- 
dit,  (Jordanes,)  quem  plures  Grenesaram  vocant,  xvi.  mille 
passuum  longitudinis,  vi«  mille  latitudinis^.  The  lake  As- 
phaltites  was  three  hundred  stades  distant  from  Jerusalem, 
€X  from  the  frontiers  of  Judaea  ^ ;'  and  the  Aulon,  which  is 
the  name  of  the  desert  region^  throu^  which  the  Jordan 
flowed,  between  this  lake  and  the  lake  oi  Tiberias,  was  two 
hundred  and  thirty  stades  in  length. 

In  the  course  dT  the  circuit,  Magdak,  which  certainly  lay 
on  the  western,  or  on  the  south-westem,  side  of  the  lake, 
might  be  visited ;  and,  among  those,  out  of  whom  demons 
are  said  to  have  been  cast,  Mary  of  Magdala,  mentioDed 
for  the  first  time  not  long  after  <i,  might  be  one.  There  is 
no  proof,  however,  nor  any  reason  to  suf^XMe^  it  ever 
crossed  the  lake,  or  passed,  as  yet,  ^ther  into  Decapolis,  or 
into  Persea. 

The  last  event  which  took  place  upon  it,  just  before  our 
Lord  returned  to  Capernaum,  and,  probably,  when  the 
feast  of  Pentecost  was  at  hand,  was  the  ordination  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles  ^,  where  St.  Luke  rejoins  St.  Mark,  though 
St.  Matthew  for  reasons  assigned  elsewhere  f,  omits  this  fact 
altogether.  The  circumstances  of  the  ordination,  the  ser- 
mon which  followed  upon  its,  its  distinctness  from  the  for- 
mer in  St.  Matthew  h,  will  be  considered  by  themselves 
hereafter.  The  ir^ocravp^  rov  0iou,  alluded  to  >,  may  be  un- 
derstood either  of  earnest  and  fervent  prayer,  or  of  some 
jdace  of  prayeif  or  Proseucha,  itself.  Josephus  calls  the 
Proseucba  of  Tiberias  fkiyiaxw  tltunia  ^^  and  Epiphanius  de- 


i»  PiiD.  H.  N.  ▼.  15.  «  Ant.  Jud.  ix.  i.  a.  xr.  ri.  2.  <  Luke  nii.  i.  2. 
•  Mark  iii.  13^19.  »hriu  Luke  v\.  ia— 16.  '  VoL  i.  Di88.iii.  r i«idKe 
▼ii.  17.  to  the  end.  ^  v.  i.-»viii.  i.  *  Liike  vi.  12.  ^  Y\X,  54« 
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scribes  one,  in  his  own  time,  near  Sjdiar,  as  follows^. 
There  is  also  at  Sicima  in  what  is  now  called  Neapcdis, 
dboQt  two  miles  dutant,  without  the  city  in  the  plain  ground, 
a  house  of  prayer,  or  an  CTBtorj ;  in  shape  resembling  a 
theatre — so  much  in  the  open  air  and  in  a  free  space  does 
it  stand — built  by  the  Samaritans,  in  their  imitation  of  all 
the  customs  of  the  Jews. 

The  ordination  took  place  as  soon  as  it  was  day ;  the  ser- 
mon, consecutively  delivered,  must  have  been  over  soon 
after;  and  then  Jesus  returned  to  Capernaum™;  where, 
mther  when  he  was  still  on  the  way  to  his  usual  place  of 
abode  in  that  city,  or  soon  after  his  arrival  there,  aad,  cer- 
tainly, in  the  course  of  the  same  day,  he  was  met  by  the 
petition  of  the  centurion*^.  On  the  following  day,  pro- 
bably early  in  the  morning,  he  set  out  to  Nain ;  concerning 
whidi  place  Jerome  observes  o,  Nairn  •  • .  usque  hodie  in  se- 
oundo  milliario  Thabor  montis  ostenditur,  contra  meridiem, 
juxta  ^ndor. 

The  time  of  the  year  when  Jesus  set  out  on  this  journey 
was  about  the  period  of  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  May  19. 
The  distance  of  Nain  fit>m  Capernaum  was  not  more,  at  the 
utmost,  than  might  be  accomplished  in  an  ordinary  day^s 
journey,  o!  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  Roman  miles  p  ;  and, 
as  he  is  said  to  have  gone  thither  expressly,  it  is  most  pro- 
bable he  went  thither  in  one  day.  On  this  principle  he 
would  arrive  in  the  evening — and  the  evening  being  the 
usual  time  of  burial  among  the  Jews,  it  would  be  the  less 
surprizing  that,  as  he  approached  to  the  gates  of  the  city, 
he  should  have  fallen  in  with  the  funeral  procession  of  the 
widow^s  son<i.  In  towns  surrounded  by  walls,  observes 
Maimonides',  NuUus  humatur  homo  mortuus,  nisi  sep- 
tem  optimates  jubeant,  vel  civitas  omnis.  Now,  according 
to  Josephus  3,  the  following  was  one  of  the  humane  laws  of 
Moses :  Itoo-i  roig  %apuwn^  teatrofMwo  Tt¥Ofy  xoi  cwiXiw  xa) 

1  Oper.  i.  io68.  ■•  Luke  vii.  i.  ■  Luke  vii.  2-— lo.    MattvUi. 

5 — 13.  «  Oper.  ii.  470.  De  Sita  et  Nomimbus.  p  Rel.  Falsest  ii. 

497.  Hi.  904.  4  Lake  Wi.  1 1^17.  '  De  JEdifkAo  Templi.  rii.  13. 

•  Contn  Ajnon.  Ii.  26, 
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cwctjcMpetfficu  hroly^CB  ififMfMv*  Independent,  then,  <^  the 
natural  impulse  of  pity,  which  is  so  beautifully  and  so 
movingly  illustrated  by  our  Lord^s  conduct  on  this  occasioD, 
we  should  need  no  other  explanation  of  it  than  the  existence 
of  such  an  acknowledged  rule ;  nor  could  we  assign  a  better 
reason  for  the  performance  of  the  miracle  which  ensued. 
To  restore  the  only  child  of  this  distressed  and  widowed 
mother  to  life  was  Uie  fittest  consolation,  which  such  an  one 
as  our  Lord  could  bestow  upon  her. 

The  rumour  of  the  miracle,  which  was  obviously  the  first 
of  its  kind,  being  disseminated  through  the  surrounding 
regions,  produced,  among  its  other  efiects,  the  celebrated 
message  of  John  ^  Concerning  the  place  where  this  mes- 
sage would  be  received  by  our  Saviour,  there  seems  to  be 
little  doubt  it  would  still  be  Nain ;  but,  with  regard  to  the 
quarter,  whence  John  might  have  sent  it,  there  can  never 
be  the  same  presumptive  certainty.  It  was  sent  by  him,  it 
is  true,  from  prison ;  and  Josephus,  as  we  have  seen  else- 
where u,  makes  him  to  have  been  both  originally  imprisoned, 
and  ultimately  put  to  death,  in  Herod^s  castle  of  Macha&rus; 
the  distance  of  which  from  Nain  was,  probably,  a  three 
days^  journey.  The  news  of  the  miracle,  however,  was  car- 
ried to  John  by  some  of  his  own  disciples,  who,  b^ng,  as 
we  may  conjecture,  Galileans,  and  having  access  to  him  in 
prison,  might  make  him  acquainted  with  it,  even  at  that 
distance,  in  a  few  days  after  its  performance.  Nor  if  the 
report  of  the  miracle  could  be  difiused  throughout  all  Ju- 
dsea^,  could  it  fail  to  pass  into  Persea  also.  We  have  only 
to  suppose  that  Jesus  remained  long  enough  in  Nain,  even 
after  the  miracle,  both  for  the  news  of  that  event  to  have 
reached  John,  and  for  the  arrival  of  his  own  message  in 
consequence  of  it  But  this,  it  is  obvious,  might  not  have 
been  more  than  a  week. 

The  answer  of  our  Lord  to  the  messengers  of  the  Baptist 
was  returned  on  the  same  day  when  they  arrived;  and 
either  directly  after  it,  or  the  next  day,  he  was  invited  by 

'  Lake  vii.  18—35.    ^^^tt.  xi.  2—30.  "  Vol.  i.  Diss.  nii.  Appendix. 

"  Luke  Til.  17. 
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a  certain  Pharisee,  named  Simon,  to  eat  bread  in  his  housed. 
The  nature  oi  this  meal  is  not  specified ;  but,  if  it  was  the 
noonday^s,  and  the  day  itself  not  a  sabbath,  its  time  would 
be  about  the  fifth  hour  of  the  day.  During  the  entertain- 
ment, a  woman  in  the  cify^y  (so  she  is  described,)  who  had 
been,  and— in  alluaon  to  her  former  mode  of  life«— who 
was  still,  a  anner,  came  and  anointed  the  feet  of  Jesus  as 
he  lay  at  meat.  This  allusion  to  the  city,  of  which,  it  is 
implied,  she  was  either  a  native,  or  an  inhabitant,  can  be 
understood  of  no  city  but  that  which  had  been  twice  men. 
tioned  before,  viz.  Nain7.  It  proves,  consequently,  that 
our  Lord  was  still  in  Nain ;  it  proves,  also,  that  this  peni* 
tent  sinner  could  not  have  been  Mary  Magdalene,  who  was 
dther  a  native,  or  an  inhabitant,  of  a  very  difierent  place, 
Magdala.  Nor  can  the  reference,  which  follows  next,  Iv 
Ta  xoA^Jii^^  with  the  ellipsis  of  xP^y»,  be  understood  of  any 
thing  but  the  whole  course  of  proceedings  since  the  first  day 
of  the  arrival  at  Nain^;  not  merely  since  the  day  of  this  one 
among  the  subsequent  incidents,  the  unction  in  the  house  of 
the  Pharisee. 

.  It  seems  to  be  implied,  therefore,  that  our  Lord  made 
some  stay  at  Nain ;  ai^d,  to  judge  from  the  sequel,  his  ob- 
ject in  going  thither  was  to  commence  a  circuit  of  Gali- 
lee; for  which  purpose,  it  was  conveniently  situated — ^lying 
almost  in  the  centre  of  the  country.  That  such  a  circuit  is 
represented  as  beginning  from  the  dty,  where  the  last  event 
had  taken  place,  and  as  continued  thenceforward  by  travel- 
ling up  and  down — such  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  SiooScus 
— through  dties  and  towns  in  order,  accompanied  by  the 
Twelve,  and  by  certain  women,  whose  names  are  mentioned, 
not  only  because  they  attended  our  Lord,  but  also  because 
they  ministered,  of  their  substance,  to  his  wants ;  and  that 
the  business  of  this  circuit  was  the  same  as  before,  to  preach, 
or  publish,  the  tidings  of  the  kingdom,  is  placed  beyond  a 
question  by  Luke  viii.  1 — 8.  It  is  dear,  also,  that  it  did 
not  cease  until  it  was  terminated  at  Capernaum;  for  the 

•  Luke  Tii.  36.  to  the  end.  «  lb.  37.  y  lb.  11. 12.  «  viii.  i. 

•   Til.  II. 
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next  event  b,  the  deliy»y  of  the  parable  of  the  sower, 
certainly  posterior  to  the  return  to  Capernaum,  and  yet 
produced,  aooording  to  the  same  testimony,  in  part  by  the 
resort  of  the  multitude  from  every  city  ;  sudi  as  might  kave 
heea  the  effect  of  the  circuit  itself. 

The  tact  ci  this  circuit,  it  is  true,  rests  upon  the  sh^le 
authcNrity  o!  St.  Luke.  St  Mark,  after  the  ordination  of 
the  Twelve,  which  certainly  took  place  out  of  CapemauHi, 
adds,  Koi  ^ywta%  tif  elxov^—*  which  would  still  be  true, 
though,  ffluce  the  ordination,  Jesus  and  the  Twdve  had 
both  visited,  and  left,  Capernaum,  and  been  any  wfaene 
dse ;  provided  that  they  had  returned  thither  again,  befcne 
what  be^ns  to  be  next  related.  There  would  be,  on  this 
principle,  an  interruption  in  the  continuity,  but  no  impea4di- 
ment  of  the  entire  truth  and  correctness,  of  St.  Mark^s  nar- 
rative. Indeed,  the  very  particular  which  it  mentions  next 
— ttou  cwipxjKrm  voAiv  S^Xog — contains  an  intimation  that, 
smce  liL  7 — IS.  (when  our  Lord  was  described  as  surround- 
ed  by  immense  multitudes,  and  from  every  part,  as  it  was) 
he  must  have  been  somewhere  else;  dming  which  ioter- 
val  be  had  ceased  to  be  attended  by  those  multitudes,  and, 
being  now  come  back  to  Capernaum,  was  be^nning  to  be 
surrounded  by  new. 

The  omission,  by  St.  Mark,  of  the  intermediate  drcuit, 
is,  in  reality,  (as  we  have  observed  eisewhere<^,)  the  natural 
ccAsequence  of  its  omission  by  St.  Matthew  also ;  for  whidi 
omisaon  likewise  some  reasons  were  there  alleged :  while  its 
omission  by  both  might  be  the  very  motive  to  produce  its 
express  menti<Hi  by  St.  Luke.  A  fiimilar  omission,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter,  produces  a  similar  supplement  on  an- 
other occa«on,  of  even  greater  extent  than  this.  Nor  will 
any  one  pretend  to  deny  that,  if  the  course  of  events  from 
Mark  ii.  23.  to  iii.  19.  be  carefully  compared  with  the  rami* 
lar  course  of  events  from  Mark  iii.  19*  to  vi.  56.  which 
brings  the  account  to  the  close  of  our  Saviour'^s  second  year, 
there  must  have  been  an  hiatus  of  at  least  lour  months  in 
duration ;  which  hiatus  could  not  have  come  any  where  be- 
b  Lake  viii.  4—^.  <  iii.  19.  '  Vol.  i.  Diss.  i.  and  ifi. 
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fore  or  stter  Mark  iii.  19.  but  might  have  critically  fallen 
out  there — ^if  we  suppose  the  intflrmediate  circuit  in  ques- 
boD — between  ts  xa)  irmpiSMxtv  emrov^  and  nct^  i^wrm  els 

I  assume,  then,  that  the  dose  of  this  circuit  is  indicated 
here,  by  the  return  of  our  Lord,  with  his  disciples,  to  Ca- 
pernaum there  alluded  to :  and  from  this  point  of  time,  as 
the  sequel  demonstrates,  must  be  dated  also  the  oouise  of 
proceedings  at  Matt.  xA.  22.  The  reterence^  however,  ia 
the  r^f,  at  the  beginning  of  this  verse,  cannot  be  under- 
stood of  what  went  before ;  it  must  be  understood  solely  of 
what  comes  after;  for  he  shewed,  xii.  15.  that  our  Lord 
had  left  Capensaum — and  he  diews,  xii.  46.  that  he  was 
tbore  again — and,  yet,  no  mention  of  his  return  is  inter- 
posed. The  notice  of  time,  then,  in  question,  is  to  be  con- 
strued according  to  the  idiom  of  this  Evangelist  in  other 
like  instances ;  as  an  admonition  to  the  reader,  to  attend  to 
what  is  about  to  be  related— and  to  the  course  of  events 
thenceforward — ^but  nothing  more. 

We  possess,  therefore,  at  Luke  viii.  1 — 3.  an  evident 
proof  of  another  circuit  of  Galilee ;  which  set  out  from  Ca- 
pernaum, before  it  began  at  Nain ;  and,  after  visiting  city 
and  village  in  order,  terminated  again  at  Capernaum :  on 
all  which  accounts  it  must  be  pronounced  a  general  circuit, 
and,  as  only  one  other  such  has  yet  been  ascertained  before 
it,  a  general  circuit  the  second  of  its  kind.  The  time  taken 
up  by  it,  en  the  same  principle  as  before,  would  be  three  or 
four  months  at  least ;  and  if  it  began  about  the  feast  of 
Poiteoost  in  our  Lord^s  second  year,  (which  was  May  19.) 
it  would  be  over  about  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  (whidi  be^ 
gan  September  S8.) :  and  this  conclueion  may  be  further 
confirmed  as  foUows. 

L  Hie  parable  of  the  sower,  delivered  soon  after — ^though 
probably  not  before  the  close  of  the  feast,  and,  consequent- 
ly, the  first  week  in  our  October,  at  the  earliest— -may  well 
be  supposed  to  contain  a  reference  to  the  labours  of  the  field 
at  the  time ;  not  only  because  the  season,  if  it  was  what  we 
describe  it,  would  obviously  permit  this,  but  especially,  be- 
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cause  the  past  yeari  dated  from  seed-time  to  seed-time,  had 
actually  been  a  Sabbatic;  year.  When  this  was  over,  the 
labours  of  agriculture  would  be  renewed,  at  thdr  accustomed 
period,  even  with  more  activity-  than  ever.  If  so,  it  is  a 
natural  presumption  that  the  parable  was  delivered  at  seed- 
time, and,  therefore,  after  (but  probably  not  long  after)  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles  at  least. 

II.  The  storm  on  the  lake-  of  Galilee,  which  haf^pened 
in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  has  been  conjectured  to  in- 
timate that  the  autumnal  equinox  was  either  arrived  or  past; 
both  which  would  be  the  case  after  the  expiration  of  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles,  October  1.  A  similar  phenomenon 
occurs  at  the  time  of  the  ensuing  Passover,  and,  conse- 
quently, about  as  much  later  than  the  vernal;  and  these 
two  instances  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  weather,  on 
the  sea  of  Tiberias,  at  other  times  so  settled  and  regular, 
could  have  become  disturbed  or  tempestuous  only  at  the 
cardinal  points  of  the  year. 

III.  The  most  decisive  argument  in  proof  of  this  bci 
appears  to  me  to  be  supplied  by  Mark  iii.  9SL  in  the  men- 
tion of  the  Scribes,  who  are  said  to  have  come  down  from 
Jerusalem.  Theophylact  observes^  El  li  weurai  ol  xStpcu 
flp^oy  TpetfifLCtTUS  xa)  ^apto'alovsj  oAA^  ol  hyTiiuwartgot  h  *lifOO- 
(TctX^/bb  ijo'av*  $10  ku)  oSroi  i^ovow  /xaXiora.  It  is  very  true,  as 
St.  Luke  proves  ^  that  Scribes,  and  probably  Pharisees, 
were  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
in  Jerusalem ;  but  the  presence  of  Scribes  from  Jerusalem, 
who  had  come  down  on  purpose  upon  this  occasion,  is  in* 
tended  of  something  more  than  usual.  After  a  certain  time, 
which  I  believe  was  John  v.  1.  the  time  of  the  second  Pass- 
over, whenever  this  circumstance  is  expressly  mentioned, 
there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  it  implies  a  feast  to  have 
recently  transpired,  and  a  feast  which  had  passed  without 
being  attended  by  our  Saviour.  After  such  times,  there- 
fore, more  especially,  these  men  appear  to  have  been  sent 
down  from  Jerusalem  expressly,  to  inquire  after  Jesus— to 

e  Comm.  in  Matt.  85 .  <*  y.  1 7. 
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discover  where  he  was — ^and  to  watch  and  report  upon  I)is 
conduct.  The  second  feast  of  Tabernacles  was  one  of  the 
solemnities  which,  as  it  has  been  shewn  already,  he  could 
Dot  personally  have  attended;  accordingly,  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  from  Jerusalem  are  perceived,  immediately  after* 
wards,  to  be  in  his  company.  The  third  Passover  is  an- 
other feast,  of  which  it  is  still  more  certain  that  he  did  not 
keep  it  in  person;  and,  directly  after  that  also,  the  presence 
of  die  same  description  of  persons,  and  from  the  same  quar- 
ter, tempting  him  with  inndious  questions,  is  found  to  be 
specified.  It  strengthens  the  argument,  that  they  are  seen, 
10  each  instance,  to  be  attending  upon  him  in  Capernaum, 
our  Lord^s  stated  place  of  residence  in  general — and,  as  it 
would  seem,  during  the  intervals  of  the  feasts,  which  he  had 
not  gone  up  to  in  person,  more  particularly.  If  the  same 
intimations  do  not  recur,  at  any  such  periods,  after  the  third 
Passover,  it  is  because  our  Lord  either  attended  the  feasts 
himself,  or  was  travelling  before  and  after  them,  or  pur- 
posely kept  aloof  from  Capernaum. 

With  the  return  to  Capernaum  on  this  occasion,  the  three 
Evangelical  accounts  coincide,  and  for  a  time  go  on,  together. 
Yet  the  length  of  the  stay  there,  as  far  as  it  is  related  in  de- 
tail, I  think  it  is  pos^ble  to  demonstrate,  could  not  have 
exceeded  two  full  days ;  the  cause  of  so  short  a  residence 
having  been,  in  all  probability,  the  first  instance  of  the  blas- 
phemy against  the  Spirit,  on  one  of  those  days,  and  its  re- 
petition, or  something  very  like  its  repetition,  by  the  same 
persons  (those,  in  each  instance,  who  had  previously  come 
down  to  watch  our  Lord)  on  the  next.  With  a  view  to  this 
demonstration,  it  vnll  be  necessary  to  harmonize  briefly  the 
several  accounts  in  somewhat  of  a  particular  detail;  by 
doing  which,  I  shall  shew  that  Jesus  visited  Gadara,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  course  of  his  ministry,  on  the  first  of  these 
days,  but  did  not  return  to  Capernaum  until  the  next. 

I.  The  second  general  circuit  of  Galilee  being  concluded, 
our  Saviour  and  his  disciples  return  to  Capernaum,  and 
there  Ig^onm  §h  oTxovS. 

V  Mark  iii.  19. 
VOL.  II.  X 
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II.  Beades  the  multitudes  who  would  naturally  accom- 
pany him  wheresoever  he  went,  thb  return  to  Capernaum, 
and  the  news  of  his  b^g  resident  there,  might  collect 
more.  But,  between  the  return  and  the  resort  of  the  mul- 
titude (awi^treu  iriXit  ^Ao;^)  we  have  supposed  that  the 
feast  of  Tab^nades  possibly  intervened.  The  people  who 
had  hitherto  attended  on  our  Saviour,  and,  perhaps,  his  cfis- 
dples  themselves,  (though  that  is  by  no  means  certain,)  all, 
in  .short,  but  himself,  it  may  be  presumed,  would  go  up  to 
this  feast ;  and  the  resort  next  specified  would  be  strictly  a 
new  resort.  To  all  these  the  ministerial  attentions  of  our 
£ord  were  indefatigable — so  much  so,  that  neither  he,  nor 
his  disdples,  had  time  even  to  eat 

III.  His  relations,  therefore,  who^  also  were  living  in 
Capernaum,  consisting  of  his  mother,  and  his  brethren— Jo- 
seph, in  all  probability,  having  been  long  since  dead — ap- 
prised of  these  circumstances,  and  afiradd,  as  we  nmy  sup- 
pose, for  his  health,  go  forth  for  the  purpose  mentioned 
Mark  iii.  21.  and  at  a  time,  which  the  preceding  verse  may 
very  well  imply  was  the  time  of  some  repast,  probably  the 
moming*s. 

IV.  Before  their  arrival,  the  demoniac,  blind  and  dumb, 
is  brought  to  our  Lord,  and  healed^ ;  after  which  the  blas- 
phemy, on  the  part  of  the  Pharisees — ^the  discourse  in  an- 
swer to  it — ^the  demand  of  a  sign  from  heaven — ^the  refusal 
of  that  demand — ^the  sequel  of  the  refutation  ttf  the  blas- 
phemy-^as  recorded  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  either 
wholly,  or  in  part,  are  all  consecutively  delivered  ^ 

V.  At  the  end  of  the  whole,  our  Lord^s  relations  now  ar- 
rived ;  and,  finding  the  entrance  of  the  house  beset,  sent  a 
message  to  him  within  i°.  By  refiiang  to  attend  to  that 
message,  the  object  of  which  was  to  interrupt  the  functions 
of  his  ministry,  our  Lord  not  only  reproved  his  relations  for 
their  improper,  though,  perhaps,  well-meant,  interference 
with  his  duties,  but,  also,  by  the  pointed  oontrast  between 
his  disciples  and  them,  intimated  to  the  multitude  that,  in 

>*  Mark  iii.  ao.  *  John  ii.  iz,    yii.  3.  ^  Matt  ni.  33.  33. 

»  xii.  24—45.    *"•  a«— 30.  ■  Matt  xil.  46—50.    Maris  iii.  31— 35- 
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disr^ardiiig  the  daims  of  private  duty,  he  was  obeying  the 
claims  of  public ;  he  was  only  sacrificing  an  inferior  to  a 
superior  obligation. 

VI.  After  this,  and,  probably,  not  much  later  than  the 
third  hour  of  the  day,  the  time  which  is  k.nown,  in  classical 
writers,  by  the  ayopoL;  it?^ipa,  hfi  leaves  the  house  where  he 
was,  and  repairs  to  the  lake^;  where  he  delivers  a  series 
of  paraUes,  for  the  first  time  in  the  course  of  his  ministry, 
himself,  with  his  disciples,  on  shipboard,  and  the  people 
standing  on  the  Iand<>. 

VII.  Having  made  an  end  of  these  parables,  but  proba- 
bly explained  none  of  them  as  yet,  not  even  to  his  own  dis- 
ciples, (concerning  which  more  will  be  said,  in  its  proper 
place,  hereafter,)  he  returns  to  the  house  which  he  had 
lately  quitted,  and  secludes  himself  there,  with  his  disciples, 
tor  the  rest  of  that  day  P.  The  multitude,  however,  still 
continued  without,  in  the  same  numbers  as  before.  The 
time  of  the  return  was  probably  the  time  of  the  usual  noon- 
day^s  meal,  or  not  much  aft;er  it ;  and  while  our  Lord  and 
his  disciples  were  still  alone  within,  he  explains,  at  ^heir  re^ 
quest,  all  at  most  of  the  preceding  parables,  and  adds  a  few 
more  in  private. 

VIII.  During  this  exjdanation,  perhaps  when  that  of 
the  sower  was  just  completed,  his  relations  make  a  second 
attempt  to  see  him,  the  effect  of  their  former  failure ;  and, 
being  again,  disappointed  of  admission,  they  transmit  a  se- 
cond message  to  him,  like  the  former;  which  is  answered 
substantially,  but  not  verbally,  as  before  <). 

IX.  After  sunset ',  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  he 
leaves  the  house  (where  he  must,  consequently,  have  re* 
mained  secluded  ever  rince  his  return  ftom  the  lake)  a 
second  time;  and,  finding  the  multitudes  still  numerous 
about  it,  as  the  best  expedient  for  dismissing  them,  he 
gives  commandment  to  cross  the  lake^. 

X.  On  the  way  to  the  lake  accordingly,  the  incidents  re- 

■  Matt.  »ii.  I.  •  xiii.  2—35.    Mark  iv.  i— 34-    Luke  tWI  4—18. 

p  Matt.  xiS.  36— 5a.     Mark  iy.  34.  <  Luke  Tiii.  19— ai.  'Mark 
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corded  Matt.  viii.  19 — ^SS-  must  be  supposed  to  have  hap- 
pened. Arrived  at  the  lake  he  embarks,  and  sets  sail ;  and, 
by  the  help  of  what  follows,  it  may  be  shewn  that  he  n^ 
ther  returned  the  same  night  to  Capernaum,  nor  landed  at 
Gergesa  until  the  morning;  and,  consequently,  that  he 
must  have  spent  the  night  on  the  lake. 

I.  His  motive,  in  going  to  the  other  side  at  all,  was  to 
oblige  the  multitude  to  disperse,  or,  at  least,  to  relieve  him- 
self from  their  importunity :  and  this  effect  was  more  likely 
to  ensue  if  they  thought  he  was  gone  away  for  the  night, 
than  if  they  expected  to  see  him  shortly  come  back. 

II.  The  breadth  of  the  lake,  according  to  Josephus,  was 
forty  stades;  and,  according  to  Pliny,  six  Roman  miles. 
It  was  after  sunset,  or  in  the  evening,  when  they  set  out; 
and  a  storm  was  encountered  by  the  way.  If  they  were 
going  in  the  direction  of  Gadara,  that  was  not  over  against 
Capernaum,  but  considerably  lower  down  to  the  south- 
east'':  and,  even  if  they  were  proceeding  to  Gergesa,  still 
the  passage  could  not  take  up  less  than  an  hour,  and  the 
storm,  which  intervened,  would  doubtless  add  to  its 
length. 

III.  After  the  autumnal  equinox,  it  would  be  dark 
within  an  hour  from  sunset,  and  much  more  within  two  or 
three. 

IV.  When  Jesus  returned  to  Capernaum,  the  multitude 
were  found  collected  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  anxiously 
waiting  to  receive  him  "•  This  might  naturally  have  been 
the  case  on  the  following  morning;  but  it  could  scarcely 
have  happened  the  same  night.  Their  anxiety,  too,  for  the 
return  of  our  Lord  might  be  produced  by  the  fact  of  the 
storm  the  preceding  evening — ^they  could  not  as  yet  know 
whether  Jesus  and  his  disciples  had  survived  that  storm, 
and  they  would  be  impatient  to  see  them  again  on  that 
account. 

V.  Before,  and  during,  the  storm,  all  the  Evangelists 
agree,  our  Lord  was  asleep.    No  solution  of  this  fact  is  so 

t  Jos.  Vit.  9. 10.  65.  p.  97.  •  Maik  y.  21.  Luke  viii.  40. 
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probable  as  that  he  was  composed  to  rest  for  the  night. 
The  reluctance  of  the  disciples  to  awaken  him,  until  the 
danger  was  become  imminent  and  presnng — ^the  answer 
returned  just  before  to  the  scribe  "i^,  beautiful  and  pathetic 
as  it  is — are  pertinent,  also,  and  significant,  if  Jesus  was 
gone  to  sleep  for  the  night— or  was  preparing  to  pass  the 
night,  in  the  open  air,  upon  the  sea. 

VI.  When  he  landed  at  the  opposite  side,  the  demoniac 
is  said  to  have  seen  him  a  great  way  off  ^.  If  so,  it  must 
have  been  broad  daylight  at  the  time ;  or  the  landing  could 
not  have  taken  place  until  the  following  morning. 

VII.  This  demoniac,  it  is  also  said,  was  by  night  and  by 
dajf^  among  the  tombs.  If  he  met  our  Lord  in  the  morn- 
ing, just  as  he  was  landing  from  the  ship,  this  circumstance 
would  both  explain  the  reason,  and  confirm  the  truth,  of 
the  assertion. 

VIII.  There  was,  near  the  place,  a  large  herd  of  swine, 
feeding  in  their  usual  pasture,  at  the  time ;  which  herd,  it 
is  much  more  probable,  had  been  brought  there  that  morn- 
ing, than  kept  out  there  all  night,  or  not  yet  driven  home. 
If  it  was  not  customary  to  keep  them  out  all  night,  they 
would  be  driven  home  by  sunset  at  almost  any  period  of 
the  year;  and,  after  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  whatever 
might  be  usual  at  other  times,  no  description  of  cattle,  and 
much  less  swine,  would  have  been  found  in  the  fields  all 
night. 

IX.  The  people  of  the  city,  as  well  a»  of  the  neighbour, 
ing  country,  were  all  up,  and  stirring,  at  the  time ;  or  they 
could  not  have  been  so  instantly  alarmed  by  the  report  of 
the  keepers  of  the  swine,  and  so  instantly  brought  out  in 
a  body,  to  see  what  had  happened,  and  to  request  our  Lord 
to  depart  from  their  coasts. 

X.  If  he  returned  (as  after  this  request  he  is  said  to 
have  returned)  immediately/,  and  yet  that  same  night, 
then  he  must  have  been  entertained,  at  a  most  unusual 
hour  for  a  supper,  that  same  night — ^he  must  have  been 

'  Mttt  Tiii.  ao.  »  Mark  v.  6.  «  *-.  5.         /  Matt.  ix.  i.  io« 
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applied  to  by  Jairus',  and  have  raised  his  daughter,  at  a 
still  later  hour,  that  same  night — ^he  must,  consequently, 
have  set  out  to  his  house  either  in  the  dark,  or  by  torch- 
light-"— the  miracle  of  the  issue  of  blood,  performed  by  the 
ways  ™U8t  have  been  performed  under  corresponding  dr- 
cumstancea — and  yet  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  every 
thing  relating  to  it  must  have  been  transacted  in  the  open 
day*>. 

We  may  consider  it,  therefore,  almost  demonstratively 
certain,  that  Jesus  neither  came  back  from  Gadara  the 
same  evening,  nor,  in  all  probability,  landed  there  until  the 
next  morning.  Whatever  occurred  on  the  other  side  oc- 
curred, consequently,  in  the  morning;  and,  perhaps,  so 
early  in  the  morning,  as  to  allow  of  his  returning  to  Caper- 
naum in  time  for  the  usual  moming'*s  repast ;  or  not  much 
later  than  it  ^.  His  finding  the  people,  on  the  shore,  ready 
prepared  for  his  reception,  and  his  bdng  at  meat  in  the 
house  of  some  disciple,  when  the  application  of  Jairus  was 
made  to  him,  would  both,  on  this  suppondon,  be  naturally 
accounted  for.  The  command  too,  to  give  the  daughter  of 
Jairus,  as  soon  as  she  had  been  restored  to  life,  something 
to  eat<^,  might  be  intended  as  much  to  denote  what  was 
usual,  and  in  course,  at  the  time,  and,  therefore,  to  attest 
the  completeness  of  the  e£Pect  in  the  recovery  of  health  or 
strength,  as  for  physical  reasons  of  any  kind,  known  to  our 
Saviour,  though  concealed  from  us. 

The  next  events  to  this,  the  cure  of  the  two  blind  men, 
and  the  dispossession  of  the  dumb  demoniac  %  and  the  re- 
petition of  the  blasphemy,  committed  the  day  before,  by 
some  of  the  same  persons  in  general,  who  had  committed  it 
then,  were  consecutive  upon  the  last  miracle,  and,  like  every 
thing  else  since  the  return  from  Gadara,  were  included  in 
the  compass  of  one  and  the  same  morning — ^which  is  the 
second  morning  since  the  pdnt  of  time  indicated  at  Mark 
iii.  19-  or  Matt.  xii.  SSL     In  consequence  of  the  last  event, 

«  Matt.  ix.  iS.  >  lb.  20—22.         <»  Maik  v.  30—33.        <  Matt  ix.  i. 
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b  particular,  it  would  seem  that  Jesus  detemuiied  again  to 
leave  Capemaum,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  Pharisees ;  which 
he  does,  first  of  all,  by  a  viflt  to  Nazareth ';  intending,  as 
we  may  collect  from  the  sequel,  to  commence,  in  the  next 
place,  another  general  circuit  from  thence,  as  he  had  lately 
commenced  one  from  Nain. 

This  visit,  the  second  instance  of  its  kind,  is  placed  by 
St.  Mark  after  the  raising  of  Jairus^  daughter ;  and  by 
St.  Matthew  after  the  dispossesrion  which  followed  on  the 
same  day.  By  both,  consequently,  it  is  placed  in  a  similar 
order,  and  at  the  same  point  of  time,  or  nearly  so.  Nazfr- 
leth,  like  Nain,  was  not  more  than  a  day^s  journey  distant 
from  Capemaum ;  so  that,  had  the  preceding  events  hap- 
pened all  in  the  morning,  it  might  have  been  possible  to 
arrive  there  in  the  course  of  the  same  day ;  and,  certainly, 
sometime  in  the  next.  How  long  this  was  before  the  sab- 
bath on  which  Jesus  entered  into  the  sjmagogue,  and 
taught,  we  cannot  exactly  determine.  As,  however,  he 
would  neither  set  out  to  Gadara,  nor  return  from  it,  on  a 
sabbath,  the  visit  to  Nazareth,  the  day  after  be  returned 
to  Capemaum,  or  the  third  day  nnce  he  had  gone  to  Ga- 
dara, could  not  have  been  more  than  half  a  week,  and  pro- 
bably was  less  than  that,  before  the  recurrence  of  a  sabbath. 
The  mention  of  this  vint  is  omitted  by  St.  Luke,  because 
he  had  already  particularized  the  former. 

That.it  was  the  prelude  to  a  circuit,  undertaken  immedi- 
ately af^  it,  appears,  first,  from  Mark  vi.  6;  which  affirms 
that  Jesus  began  to  go  about  the  villages  around,  teaching : 
and,  secondly,  still  more  clearly  from  Matt.  ix.  86;  which 
shews  that  he  began  to  go  round  all  the  cities  and  all  the 
villages,  teadiing,  and  preaching,  and  performing  miracles, 
as  on  every  omilar  occasion  before:  a  description,  ap- 
plicable to  nothing  but  the  fact  of  a  general  circuit,  and 
that  also  the  third  of  its  kind  nnce  the  commencement  of 
our  Lord'^s  public  ministry,  and  the  second  which  had  tran- 
spired in  the  course  of  the  present  year.    Its  relative  posi- 

'  Matt,  ziii  53—58.    Mark  vi.  1—6. 
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tion  in*  the  narrative  of  St.  Matthew  is  clearly  equivalent  to 
the  place  which  it  similarly  occupies  in  St.  Mark;  and  on 
this  point  there  can  be  no  difficulty.  St.  Luke  may  have 
omitted  it,  partly  because,  he  had  specified  another,  so  re- 
cently, before  it ;  partly  because  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark 
had  both  recorded  this,  as  they  had  both  passed  over  that. 
Yet  he  also,  as  well  as  they,  relates  the  fact  of  the  misdon 
of  the  Twelve;  a  fact,  which  arose  out  of  the  circuit  itself— 
as  Matt.  ix.  36 — ^x.  1.  is  sufficient  to  prove. 

The  immediate  motive  to  a  second  progress  over  all  Guli- 
lee,  so  soon  after  the  former,  I  cannot  help  ascribing  to  the 
recent  transactions  in  Capernaum.  The  rooted  malignity, 
twice  consecutively  displayed,  of  the  Pharisees,  in  imputing 
our  Lord'^s  miracles  to  Beelzebub,  seems  to  have  determined 
him  to  remove  at  once  from  their  vicinity ;  in  which  case, 
he  could  not,  perhaps,  be  otherwise  employed,  at  this  period 
of  his  ministry,  than  upon  a  general  circuit.  That,  between 
the  close  of  the  last  such  progress,  and  the  ex|uration  of  the 
present  year,  there  was  room  and  opportunity  for  another 
like  this,  no  one  will  deny ;  and,  did  we  not  suppose  some- 
thing of  that  kind  to  have  now  intervened,  that  we  could 
not  fill  up  the  hiatus  in  the  continuity  of  events,  or  account 
satisfactorily  for  the  disposal  of  the  readue  of  the  year,  is 
equally  indisputable.  Its  duration,  I  assume,  as  in  former 
instances,  to  have  been  about  three  or  four  months;  whence, 
if  it  began  in  October  it  might  be  over  in  February;  and, 
whatever  time  it  occupied  in  particular,  yet  along  with  the 
mis»on  and  ministry  of  the  Twelve,  which  arose  out  of  it, 
that  it  must  have  taken  up  on  the  whole  about  six  months 
will  appear  more  clearly  from  the  sequel. 

Towards  the  middle,  if  not  the  beginning,  of  this  circuit, 
for  reasons  which  have  been  stated  in  the  first  volumes,  I 
think  it  most  probable  that,  after  an  imprisonment  of  about 
eighteen  months  in  duration,  John  the  Baptist  was  put  to 
death.  The  account  of  this  death  is  related  by  St.  Mat- 
thew and  St.  Mark  h,  thou^  in  the  way  of  an  historical  di- 

>  Diss.  nJi.  Appendix.  ^  Matt  xiv.  i— la.    Maik  vi.  14—29. 
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gresfiion;  whereas  St.  Luke^,  though  he  makes  Herod  say, 
John  have  I  beheaded;  but  who  is  this?  and,  therefore, 
plainly  supposes  the  fact  of  his  death,  yet  enters  into  no  ex* 
planation  of  the  allusion.  For  this  omission  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  account,  except  by  admitting  that  he  must  have  con- 
sidered his  readers  already  too  well  aware  of  the  fact,  to  ren- 
der any  such  explanation  necessary;  and,  consequently, 
that  he  also  considered  them  to  be  previously  acquainted 
with  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew,  or  of  St.  Mark,  which 
only  could  have  made  them  aware  of  it.  If  so,  he  must 
have  written  after  one,  or  both,  of  them— and  had  seen 
either  that  one,  or  both,  of  them. 

This  circuit,  like  every  other  but  the  last,  we  may  pre- 
suHie  would  terminate  at  Capernaum;  where,  like  every 
other  also,  it  had  originally  begun:  and,  therefore,  that 
the  mis^on  of  the  Twelve,  which  took  place  at,  or  towards, 
its  close,  took  place  from  Capernaum.  It  is  certain  that, 
after  their  mission,  they  rejoined  our  Lord  at  Capernaum ; 
and  it  is  not  probable  they  would  be  sent  from  one  quarter, 
and  be  expected  to  rejoin  him  at  another.  The  reference 
to  some  city^,  in  the  course  of  the  charge,  where  both 
Christ  and  they  were  present  at  the  time,  can  be  under- 
stood of  no  city  with  so  much  propriety  as  of  this.  No 
dty  was  so  likely  to  have  been  the  place  where  our  Lord 
would  stop  to  commission,  and  despatch,  his  Apostles  upon 
a  circuit  by  themselves,  as  Capernaum,  their  common  resi- 
dence and  his.  It  strengthens  the  argument,  that  there  is 
every  reason  to  conclude  the  Seventy  also  were  sent,  upon  a 
similar  mission,  from  the  same  place.  Besides,  the  Twelve, 
if  they  were  ever  called  as  disciples,  were  almost  all  called 
there,  and,  when  they  were  ordained  as  Apostles,  were  cer- 
tainly all  ordained  there ;  with  which  it  was  but  consistent 
that  they  should  proceed  on  their  first  Apostolic  errand  from 
thence.  The  reference  also  in  ftn-e/Si}  fxcitcv^,  compared 
with  the  difierent  passages  elsewhere,  in  which  we  meet 
with  a  similar  reference  to  specify  some  exact  place,  yet  in- 

*  Luke  is.  7—9.  ^  Matt.  x.  33.  *  Matt  xi.  i. 
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dependent  of  any  thing  before  or  after  <^,  it  will  be  conclu- 
ded can  be  properly  understood  only  of  so  well  known  a 
place  as  Capernaum. 

The  lengdi  of  the  time,  for  which  the  Apostles  would  be 
absent,  must  be  determined  by  the  interval  between  the 
probable  dose  of  our  Saviour^s  circuit  just  before,  and  the 
precise  period  of  their  return,  lliis  period  was  certainly 
just  before  a  Passover,  which  fell  out  in  the  middle  of  April ; 
and  we  have  assumed  that  they  were  probably  despatched 
three  or  four  months  after  a  feast  of  Tabernacles,  which  ex« 
pired  on  the  first  of  October.  They  might  therefore  be 
sent  upon  their  ministry  in  February,  and  return  to  our 
Lord  in  March ;  the  duration  of  their  absence  being  one 
half,  or  one  third,  of  the  length  of  our  Lord^s  circuits  in  ge- 
neral. And,  indeed,  if  three  or  four  months  was  the  ordi- 
nary duration  of  one  of  these,  as  performed  by  our  Lord 
singly,  one  month  or  two  months  must  have  been  sufficient 
for  the  discharge  of  their'^s,  begun,  and  going  on  while  it 
lasted,  in  six  different  companies,  and  in  six  different  direc- 
tions,  at  once.  The  mission  of  the  Seventy,  in  the  ensuing 
year,  is  a  case  in  point ;  and  that  mission,  it  is  probable,  did 
not  occupy  even  so  much. 

We  have  no  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Apostles, 
subsequent  to  their  departure,  except  that  they  did — what 
our  Saviour  had  always  done — preach,  and  ieachj  and  work 
miracles  of  a  certain  description ;  and  that,  wherever  they 
went,  they  were  sustained  by  the  attendant  providence  of 
their  Master  ^.  From  the  notice,  however,  whidi  occurs  at 
Matt.  xi.  1.  it  may  be  safely  collected  that,  while  they  were 
absent  on  the  work  of  their  commission,  our  Lord  himself, 
also,  was  not  inactive ;  but  similarly  engaged,  in  the  cities 
and  the  synagogues,  apart  from  them.  We  possess,  there- 
fore, in  this  intimation,  an  evidence  of  the  manner  in  which 
h%8  time,  likewise,  was  occupied,  between  the  close  of  the 
last  circuit,  and  the  arrival  of  the  next  Passover ;  vis.  ia 
a  kind  of  circuit,  similar  to  what  he  had  undertaken,  at 

">  Matt.  XV.  31.    Marie  di.  34.  x.  1.  •  Mark  ?i.  13.  13.    Luke  ix. 
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other  dmesy  befdnre,  but  necessarily  on  a  more  limited 
scale,  and  oompleted  within  a  much  shorter  time.  Of  such 
partial  .circuits  this  will,  consequently,  be  the  second  in- 
stance, which  has  yet  occurred ;  and  both  this,  and  the  first, 
will  be  events  of  the  same  year.  It  was  over,  however,  be- 
fore that  of  the  Apostles ;  for  they  found  Jesus  at  Caper- 
naum^  on  their  arrival ;  and  were  taken  by  him,  with  little 
or  no  delay,  as  the  motive  assigned  for  the  act  is  sufiicient  to 
prove,  to  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  to  a  place  which  St. 
Luke  shews  was  the  desert  of  the  city  of  Bethsuda  ^. 

On  the  position  of  this  city  something  will  be  said  else* 
where ;  at  present,  I  assume  that  it  was  in  Decapolis :  and, 
consequently,  this  will  be  the  first  oocacion,  upon  which 
there  is  any  proof  that  our  Lord  had  yet  visited  the  domin- 
ions of  Philip,  and  the  second,  upon  which  he  appears  to 
have  crossed  the  lake.  The  history  of  the  transactions  on 
the  other  side,  and  from  that  time  forward  to  the  return  P, 
is  one,  and  the  first,  of  the  only  two  instances  in  general, 
when  the  four  Gospels  all  coincide,  and  go  along,  in  the 
narration  of  facts,  with  each  other.  The  harmony — as  re- 
sulting from  their  united  accounts — ^is  as  follows. 

I.  The  season  of  the  year  in  general  is  ascertained  by 
John  vi.  4h  whidi  states  that  the  Passover  was  at  hand ; 
and  the  circumstance,  which  also  he  specafies,  that  there 
was  much  grass  in  the  place,  is  a  proof  that  the  spring  was 
tar  advanced.  The  Passover  fell  this  year,  which  answers 
to  A*  U.  78S{.  and  A.  D.  ^  as  late  as  it  possibly  could, 
viz.  upon  April  16  :  and  the  year  had,  consequently,  been 
intercalated.  If  we  fix  the  time  of  the  present  transaction 
about  the  close  of  the  Jewish  month  Veadar,  or  the  be- 
pmiing  <^  the  Jewish  month  Nisan,  the  end  of  our  March, 
or  tbe  be^nning  of  our  April,  we  may,  perhaps,  not  be  far 
from  the  truth  ^. 

II.  It  b  distinctly  affirmed  by  St.  Mark ',  that  the  multi- 
tude saw  our  Lord  and  his  disciples  setting  out ;  and,  con- 

*  Mark  W.  30—32.  Luke  iz.  10.  MbU.  xiv.  13.  John  vi.  i.  p  Matt 
xiT.  13—36.  Mark  tI.  32 — ^56.  Luke  ix.  10—17.  John  vi.  i — 2u  <  Vide 
▼ol.  i.  Diw.  X.  349.  »  vi.  33. 
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eluding,  as  we  may  suppose,  whither  they  must  be  going, 
that  they  ran  before  in  great  numbers,  to  be  ready  to  meet 
them  on  the  opposite  side.  As  Capernaum,  and  also  Beth- 
saida,  were  contiguous  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
lake,  and  not  very  far  from  each  other  %  with  the  Jordan 
only  between  them,  the  breadth  of  which  at  this  part  of  its 
course  could  be  nothing  conaderable,  (for  according  to  the 
ocular  testimony  of  Maundrell,  at  the  ford  in  the  ndgh- 
bourhood  of  Jericho,  much  beyond  this  part,  it  was  but 
sixty  feet  across,)  though  this  might  require  a  great  e£Port 
of  speed,  yet  it  was  not  impossible  to  be  effected.  Hence  if 
both  parties  had  set  out  from  Capernaum  at  the  same  time, 
early  in  the  morning,  they  might  both  meet  at  the  other 
side  of  the  lake  again,  before  it  was  noon  :  or  by  the  middle 
of  the  day. 

III.  Consistently  with  this  supposition,  when  Jesus  ar- 
rived, e^extiv — ^which  can  be  understood,  perhaps,  of  no- 
thing but  his  landing  from  the  ship — ^both  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Mark  affirm  that  he  beheld  the  multitudes ;  that  is,  he 
found  many  of  them  on  the  spot ;  and  by  this  unexpected 
spectacle — ^implying  the  extraordinary  exertion  which  they 
had  made  to  keep  pace  with  the  ship,  and,  consequendy, 
their  great  zeal  and  eagerness  to  be  about  him,  and  to  hear 
him — was  so  touched  as  to  be  moved  with  an  impulse  of 
compasaon  ;  and  his  original  purpose  of  conveying  himself 
from  them,  or  of  consulting  his  personal  ease  and  conveni- 
ence, was  changed  into  the  contrary  one  of  ministering  to 
their  spiritual  wants.    St.  John,  who  says  ^  that  he  went  up 
into  the  mountain,  and  sat  down  with  his  disciples,  before 
he  speaks  of  his  seeing  the  multitudes,  is  not  inconsistent 
with  St.  Mark  or  St.  Matthew,  but  merely  supplies  some 
particulars  omitted  by  them.     For,  in  the  first  place,  the 
attitude,  in  which  he  describes  our  Saviour,  is  the  attitude 
of  one  who  had  either  made  an  end  of  teaching,  (which  is, 
perhaps,  the  more  probable  supposition,)  or  was  preparing 
to  teach  :  in  which  case,  John  vi.  S.  will  take  up  and  con- 
tinue Mark  vi.  34.  as  well  as  Matt.  xiv.  14.  or  Luke  ix.  11. 
•  Jos.  Vigi.  72.  » vi.  3. 
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Secondly,  as  to  the  resort  of  the  people,  which  our  Lord,  on 
lifting  up  his  eyes,  is  said  to  have  beheld",  there  is  no  rea- 
son whatever  why  this  resort  should  not  be  understood  either 
of  the  multitude,  already  collected,  as  following  him  up  into 
the  mountain,  or  of  the  accession  of  numbers,  which,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  already  on  the  spot,  would  be  momentarily 
arriying  from  other  parts. 

IV.  Though  Jesus  had  left  Capernaum  that  very  morn- 
ing, yet  the  business  of  teaching  the  people,  and  perform- 
ing miracles  on  such  as  needed  it,  might  evidently  be  over 
by  the  ninth  hour  of  the  day :  the  period  of  o^la  irpma — ^in 
oppoffltion  to  sunset,  the  period  of  ^la  SeiAi}.  At  this  time 
the  day  might  strictly  be  said  to  have  begun  to  decline,  and 
Luke  ix.  12.  would  be  criticdly  in  unison  with  Matt.  xiv. 
15.  Mark  vi.  35 :  the  usual  supper-hour,  too,  or  at  least 
the  season  of  the  evening^s  repast,  among  the  Jews,  would 
not  be  far  off. 

V.  The  multitude,  then,  having  been  miraculously  fed — 
a  business,  which,  if  we  conader  their  numbers,  might 
eaaly  occupy  the  time  from  the  ninth  hour  to  sunset,  at 
least — Jesus  dismisses  his  disciples  at  a  period  of  the  day 
which  John  vi.  16.  might  describe  accordingly;  with  a 
charge  to  return  to  Bethsaida  in  Galilee ;  the  site  of  which 
was  in  the  r^on  of  Gennesaret,  between  Capernaum,  and 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake.  The  time  of  their  de- 
parture, then,  would  not  be  earlier  than  the  second  ^la,  or 
StiXi)  ^ia — as  not  merely  St.  John,  but  St.  Matthew  and  . 
St.  Mark^  also,  clearly  imply  that  it  was.  Meanwhile  our 
Lord  himself  withdrew  to  the  mountain;  and  either  per- 
suaded the  assembled  people  to  retire,  or  would  be  speedily 
concealed  frona  their  observation  by  the  shades  of  night. 

VI.  When  the  disciples  in  the  vessel  had  got  about  thirty 
stades^,  or  three  miles,  on  their  course,  about  two  thirds  of 
the  distance  across  the  lake,  (the  slowness  of  their  progress 
in  so  many  hours  being  critically  accounted  for  by  the  op- 
potttion  of  the  wind)  the  direction  of  which  must  have  been 

*  John  Ti.  5.  '  Matt.  xW.  23.    Mark  vi.  47.  *  John  vi.  19. 
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south-west,  a  natural  drcumstance  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
when  the  prevailing  wind  was  always  the  southern,)  Jesus 
appeared  to  them  about  the  fourth  watch  of  the  night- 
Peter  descended  to  meet  him  on  the  sea — and  he  was  after* 
wards  received  into  the  ship.  The  fouith  watch  would  be- 
gin at  the  ninth  hour  of  the  night,  or  our  three  in  the 
morning :  and  as  our  I^ord  was  visible  at  a  distance,  before 
he  came  near  enough  to  be  recognised — but  at  first  only  in- 
distinctly— ^perhaps  th^  time  of  his  appearance  was  just  the 
dawn  of  day,  or  between  four  and  five  in  the  morning.  For, 
as  to  the  supposition  that  he  might  have  been  visible  by 
moonlight — ^in  the  first  place,  the  weather  being  rough  and 
boisterous,  the  moon  would  have  been  obscured  by  douds. 
In  the  second,  if  the  time  of  the  month  was  what  I  have 
supposed,  about  a  fortnight  before  the  Passover,  the  end  of 
V^ar,  or  the  beginning  of  Nisan,  there  could  have  been 
no  moon  at  all ;  and  the  very  turbulence  of  the  weather 
argues  this,  rather  than  the  contrary. 

VII.  As  the  disciples,  when  they  were  originatly  dis- 
missed, had  been  sent  away  to  Bethsaida^,  not  to  Caper- 
naum— and,  as,  on  taking  Jesus  into  the  ship,  they  were 
miraculously  transported  at  once  to  the  quarter  where  they 
wished  to  go  7,  they  would  land,  before  sunrise  in  the  morn- 
ing, not  at  Capernaum,  but  somewhere  in  the  district  of 
Gennesaret,  more  to  the  south,  as  St.  Mark  and  St  Mat- 
thew' do  both  imply.  St.  John^s  expression— ijfpx^^^  ^P^ 
— tU  Kotmpvaovfi^ — it  is  clear,  even  from  the  sequd  of  his  own 
account,  means  no  more  than  that  they  were  proceeding  to 
the  other  side  in  the  direction  of  Capernaum — or  that  Ca- 
pernaum was  ultimately  the  quarter  where  they  wished  to 
arrive — ^both  which  facts  were  literally  true.  For,  thou^ 
they  might  land  at  Bethsaida  first,  yet,  from  the  spot  where 
they  did  land,  our  Lord  finally  proceeded  to  Capernaum. 

VIII.  Having  landed,  then,  after  day-break,  he  woald 
find  the  people  of  the  country  on  the  alert — by  these  he 
might  soon  be  recognized — and,  upon  the  recognition,  and 

«  Mark  tI.  45-  '  John  yi.  ai.  »  Matt  xiv.  34.    Mark  n.  53- 

•  Johnvi.  17. 
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during  his  subsequent  progress  through  the  highly  popu- 
lous r^on  of  Gennesaret,  back  to  Capenuuim,  (a  progress 
w^iich  could  scarcely  fail  to  pass  through  cities,  and  villages, 
as  well  as  the  open  country,  by  the  way,)  those  things 
might  ensue  which  are  described  accordingly^.  Nor  would 
it  follow  from  this  supposition,  that  the  time  taken  up  by 
the  progress,  before  it  arrived  at  Capernaum,  needed  to  be 
more  than  one  day.  The  note  of  time,  then,  in  St.  John'^s 
Gospel,  rp  liraupiov^^,  admits  just  as  well  of  being  understood 
of  the  day  before  the  meeting  in  the  sjmagogue  at  Caper- 
naum, as  of  the  day  after  the  miracle  of  the  feeding  at 
Bethsaida.  The  day  of  this  meeting,  it  has  been  seen  else- 
where^,  was  probably  the  sabbath-day,  and  such  a  sabbath- 
day  as  onncided  with  the  seventh  of  April :  for  the  Thurs- 
day before  was  probably  the  day  of  the  feeding,  and  both 
coincided  with  the  fifth  of  April— our  assumed  date  for  the 
true  day  of  the  nativity  of  Christ.  With  the  discourse, 
mysterious,  figurative,  and  interesting,  as  it  is,  which  ensued 
m  the  synagogue  on  this  meeting,  the  particulars  of  our 
Lord^s  second  year  are  obviously  to  be  brought  to  a  close. 
And  now,  at  the  termination  of  this  discourse,  the  first  dis- 
tinct alluaon,  anywhere  on  record,  to  the  future  treachery 
of  Judas,  is  found  to  occur^ ;  and  so  exactly  a  year  before 
its  completion,  that  it  is  found  to  be  now  predicted  on 
Saturday  the  seventh  of  April,  as  it  will  be  found  hereafter 
to  be  consummated  on  Friday  the  fifth  of  April. 

^  Matt.  xiv.  35.  36.   Mark  n.  54—56.  «  vi.  23.  «■  Vol.  i. 

Dias.  X.  350. 351.  •  John  vi.  70.  71. 
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DISSERTATION  VIII. 

PART  IV. 

General  prospective  survey  of  our  Lord^s  ministry  in 
Galilee. 

xjLS  the  history  of  the  preceding  transactions  shewed  the 
Passover  not  to  have  been  far  distant,  so  the  account  of  the 
question,  which  follows  next  in  orderly  shews  it  to  be  ar- 
rived, and  past ;  for  the  mention  of  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
Mark  vii.  1.  from  Jerusalem,  as  such,  is  in  my  opinion  an 
implicit  testimony  both  that  the  feast  was  over,  and  that  it 
had  not  been  attended  by  our  Lord  in  person.  We  cannot 
suppose,  therefore,  that  the  ensuing  circumstances  trans- 
pired earlier  than  some  few  days  after  the  twenty-first  of 
the  Jewish  Nisan,  which  answered  in  the  third  year  of  our 
Saviour^s  ministry  to  April  23.  though  they  might  transpire 
in  a  short  time  after  it.  That  the  place  where  they  hap- 
pened was  Capernaum,  at  which  also  the  account  of  St. 
John,  when  it  closed,  obviously  left  our  Lord,  seems  scarce- 
ly to  admit  of  a  question :  and  these  points  being  all  pre- 
sumptively certmn,  I  shall  observe,  upon  this  Passover, 
that  it  was  the  only  feast  of  its  kind,  which  Jesus  did  not 
personally  attend  in  Jerusalem.  I  have  already  shewn,  in- 
deed, that  he  was  under  no  absolute  necessity  of  attending 
all  the  feasts  in  their  order ;  of  which  we  cannot  have  a  bet- 
ter proof  than  the  fact  that,  out  of  the  four  great  solemni- 
ties which  recurred  in  each  of  the  years  of  his  ministry,  by 
far  the  chief  part  were  not  attended  by  him.  I  have  shewn 
also  that,  of  those  which  he  did  attend,  he  attended  none  so 
regularly  as  the  Passover;  and  of  the  four  Passovers  in  the 
course  of  his  ministry  he  attended  every  one  but  this :  and, 
in  addition  to  the  prudential  reason  which  might  have  occa- 
sioned his  absence  from  this,  there  was,  perhaps,  another— 
in  the  peculiarity  of  the  time,  when  the  Passover  itself  fell 
out.  If  the  Passover  was  celebrated  this  year  on  the  six- 
•  Matt  XY.  1 — ao.    Mark  ni.  i — 33. 
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teenth  of  April,  the  year  was  intercalated,  and  the  Passover 
fell  as  late  as  it  possibly  could.  The  fourteenth  of  Nisan 
coincided,  in  this  year,  with  the  Julian  April  16.  and  the 
tenth  of  Nisan  with  the  Julian  April  12.  neither  of  which 
days  had  any  connection  with  our  assumed  date  of  the  na- 
tivity, the  Julian  April  5.  This  was  not  the  case  with  the 
other  years  of  his  ministry,  especially  the  first  and  the  last ; 
the  times,  on  which  those  two  days  then  fell  out,  are  re- 
markable for  this  connection.  It  was  not  equally  the  case  * 
even  with  the  Passover  in  his  second  year,  when  the  four- 
teenth of  Nisan  cmncided  with  March  99.  and  the  tenth 
with  March  S6 — ^for  the  26th  of  March,  though  not  the 
day  of  our  Saviour^s  birth,  was  yet  the  date  of  the  vernal 
equinox ;  and  the  tenth  of  Nisan  would  coincide  with  that. 
Bat  to  return  from  this  digression. 

As  to  the  method  of  reconciling  the  accounts  of  St.  Mat- 
thew  and  St.  Mark,  which  certainly  stand  in  some  need  of 
adjustment,  it  will  be  the  subject  of  a  Dissertation  hereafter: 
and  I  shall  observe  at  present  only  that,  no  where  in  his 
Gospel  does  the  latter  in  particular  write  so  plainly  like  an 
mginal  and  independent  authority,  not  as  the  mere  copyist 
of  the  former ;  and  that  the  probable  reason,  why  St  Luke 
omits  all  mention  of  the  transaction  in  question  here,  is  be- 
cause something  very  similar  to  it  occurred,  and  is  related 
by  him  to  have  occurred,  hereafter. 

The  question  now  put,  and  its  answer,  were  followed  by 
our  Saviour^s  departure  from  Capernaum  <^  into  the  parts  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon;  consequently  beyond  the  precincts  of 
other  Galilee;  and  more  immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Tetrarchy  of  Philip.  This  quarter  though  he  might  often 
have  approached  in  the  course  of  his  circuits  heretofore, 
there  is  no  proof  that  he  had  ever  yet  visited,  or  resided  in, 
personally ;  and,  consequently,  he  could  be  known  there, 
perhaps,  only  by  report.  His  motive  in  visiting  it  even 
now,  we  learn  directly  from  St  Mark<i,  was  concealment; 
though,  such  was  his  reputation,  and  such  the  attention 

^  zi.  37.  to  the  end.  •  Matt  xt.  ai .    Marik  rii.  24.       '  vii.  24. 
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paid  to  all  his  movements,  that,  as  the  same  testimony  ac- 
knowledges, he  oould  not  be  hid.  The  final  end  of  this 
concealment  itself  was,  in  my  judgment,  to  escape  the  ob- 
servation of  his  pertinacious  enemies,  the  Scribes  and  Pha- 
risees ;  and  I  conader  such  a  vint,  to  such  a  quarter,  an 
argument  that  he  must  have  left  Capernaum  soon  after  the 
last  transaction,  the  effect  of  which,  as  St.  Matthew  in- 
formed us^,  was  not  to  diminish,  but  to  widen,  the  breach 
between  them,  and  to  aggravate  their  ill-will  towards  him- 
self. He  mi^t  choose  the  parts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  not 
merely  on  account  of  their  remoteness  from  Judaea,  though 
that  was  some  days^  journey  in  extent^,  but  because  it  was 
a  Gentile  country,  into  which  they  would  scruple  to  follow 
him ;  or  at  least  because  of  their  proximity  to  the  dominions 
of  Philip,  the  only  one  among  the  sons  of  Herod  who  seems 
to  have  been  a  good  and  just  princes ;  and  more  likely  to 
afford  shelter  and  protection,  within  his  government,  to  an 
innocent  party,  persecuted  by  the  most  powerful  and  un- 
principled of  the  Jewish  sects,  than  the  Tetrarch  of  Galilee. 

I  should  not  consider  it  improbable  that,  like  Elijah  in 
the  days  of  Ahab,  our  Lord  might  bend  his  steps,  cm  this 
occasion,  in  the  direction  of  Zarephath,  or  Sarepta;  for  that 
was  midway  between  Tyre  and  Sidon  b,  and,  according  to 
Jerome,  situated  on  the  high  road.  One  thing  is  clear;  viz. 
that  the  miracle,  performed  on  the  daughter  of  the  Syro- 
Phoenician  woman,  must  have  been  performed  almost  as 
soon  as  he  arrived,  and  directly  after  he  had  entered  some 
house  i;  which  drcumstance  enables  us  to  harmonize  the  two 
accounts  of  it  accordingly. 

The  comparison  of  the  Evangelists  renders  it  self-evident 
that  St.  Matthew,  fix>m  verse  2S.  to  24.  indusix)e^  b^ins 
with  relating  what  took  place  in  public;  and  from  verse  25. 
to  the  end,  proceeds  to  what  took  place  in  private;  whereas 
St.  Mark,  from  first  to  last,  confines  himself  to  the  latter 
only.    The  woman  first  made  her  application  to  our  Lcnrd 

*  XT.  19.  ^  Jos.  Coot.  ApioD.  ii.  9.  t  Ant  Jad.  xriU.  iy.  6. 

^  Ant.  Jad.  Tiii.  ziii.  a.  Hieron.  Oper.  ii.  De  Situ  et  NominilMis.  *  Matt 
Z7.  21 — 38.    Mark  yii.  95 — ^30. 
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in  public,  and  before  he  had  entered  into  any  house;  for 
this  is  what  is  meant  by  her  crying  unto  hiniy  in  verse  SS. 
and  her  crying  q/ier  them,  in  verse  ^.  For,  even  sub- 
sequent to  this,  she  is  said,  at  verse  S5.  to  have  come 
and  worshipped  him ;  which  denotes  that  she  fell  down  at 
his  feet.  This  part  of  the  transaction  be^ns  to  be  intimated 
by  St.  Mark,  at  verse  25.  when  Jesus  was  already  in  pri- 
vate; and,  consequently,  it  is  from  this  pmnt  of  time  that 
the  two  narratives  coincide,  and  go  along  together.  The 
harmony,  which  may  thence  be  established,  will  be  exhi- 
bited in  its  proper  place  hereafter. 

The  notoriety  of  this  miracle,  which  had  been  conceded 
solely  to  the  importunity  of  maternal  tenderness,  and  to  the 
more  than  usual  display  of  the  constancy  and  strength  of 
faith,  could  not  but  interfere  with  our  Lord^s  desire  of  pri- 
vacy, and  seems^  in  fact,  to  have  been  the  motive  which  de- 
termined him  to  leave  the  same  parts  again,  before  he  had 
yet  made  any  stay  in  them.  When  he  did  this,  both  St 
Matthew  and  St.  Mark  attest  that  he  came  to  the  sea  of 
Galilee  in  general^,  and  the  latter,  that  he  came  thither 
through  the  coasts  of  Decapolis  in  particular.  It  is  evident, 
therefore^  that  he  must  have  travelled  first  from  the  confines 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon  eastward,  aloof  from  Galilee  as  before, 
until  he  crossed  the  Jordan  in  some  part  of  its  course  be- 
tween its  springs  and  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake  of 
Tiberias;  and  afterwards  southward,  through  the  dominions 
of  Philip  all  the  time,  in  which  Decapolis  also  would  be  in- 
cluded. And  this,  likewise,  was  a  part  which,  though  he 
might  frequently  have  approached  before,  he  had  never  yet 
▼iflited,  or  resided  in,  personally.  Nor  does  it  appear  that 
he  was  visiting  it  even  now  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  in 
it,  but  for  the  sake  of  redrement.  All  this  time  he  was 
oonfining  himself  to  a  distant  quarter,  where  he  would  either 
be  personally  unknown,  or  at  least  very  imperfectly  known, 
except  by  fame ;  and  intentionally  keeping  away  from  the  re. 
gions  which  had  been  hitherto  the  scene  of  his  ministry. 
And  though,  wherever  he  went,  he  might  naturally  be  fol- 
k  Matt  XT.  29.    Mark  vii.  3  f . 
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lo^eA  about  by  the  people  of  the  country  in  general,  yet  it 
would  not  be  by  those  of  that  country,  in  particular,  before 
whom,  and  among  whom,  the  two  last  years  of  that  ministry 
had  been  almost  exclusively  transacted. 

The  part  of  Decapolis,  to  which  he  came,  being  some 
part  which  bordered  on  the  lake,  we  may  conclude  from 
Matt.  XV.  S9.  (as  alluding  to  some  well-known  mountain, 
such  only  as  could  be  properly  designated  by  the  use  of  the 
article)  as  well  as  from  the  course  of  subsequent  events, 
that  he  came  to  the  same  desert  of  Bethsaida,  and  to  tbe 
same  individual  mountain  within  that  desert,  where  he  had, 
not  long  before,  fed  the  five  thousand.  How  long  after  that 
miracle  he  would  thus  revisit  its  vicinity,  it  may  not  be  pos- 
able  to  say ;  except  that,  if  the  account  of  his  motions  hi- 
therto has  been  continuous,  we  may  reasonably  conjecture 
it  was  at  no  great  distance  of  time. 

Upon  this  mountain,  and  in  this  region,  did  Jesus  remain, 
attended  by  the  multitudes  which  had  dther  accompanied 
him  thither,  or  resorted  to  him  since  his  arrival,  or  both,  at 
least  three  days^^  which  he  employed  in  teaching  the  peo- 
ple, and  in  performing  miracles;  a  vast  number  whereof  is 
spedfled  summarily  °i,  but  one  only  (which  might  have 
taken  place  on  the  first  day  of  the  three)  in  detail ;  a  mira- 
cle performed  upon  a  deaf  imd  dumb  person  °,  the  account 
of  which  is  due,  perhaps,  more  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  cure,  and  to  the  singular  solemnity  of  our  Lord's 
manner  in  working  it,  than  to  the  novelty,  or  remarkable- 
ness,  of  the  miracle  itself. 

On  the  third  day,  as  it  may  be  clearly  collected  from  the 
testimony  of  each  Evangelist,  and,  probably,  about  the 
same  hour  of  the  day  as  before^  or,  at  least,  at  the  usual 
time  of  some  meal  in  the  day,  the  second  instance  of  mira- 
culous feeding  took  place<>.  It  took  place,  consequently,  on 
the  same  locality  as  the  former,  and  at  no  great  distance  of 
time  after  it ;  and,  in  the  material  fact,  it  was  altogether  so 

»  Matt  xr.  33.    Mark  viii.  2.  ■  Matt  xv.  30.  3 1 .  ■  MaA  vK. 

3a.  to  the  end.  <*  Matt  xv.  31—38.    Mark  viii.  i— ^. 
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sunilar  to  that,  that  St.  Luke^  who  had  recorded  the  one, 
mi^t  very  well  omit  the  other.* 

*  It  i9  observable  that,  in  the  account  of  this  miracle,  both  the 
Evangelists  agree  in  calling  the  baskets,  by  which  the  fragments 
were  measured,  crvfChaq — ^and,  in  the  account  of  the  former  mi- 
racle, they  all  agreed  in  calling  those,  by  which  the  fragments  at 
that  time  also  were  measured,  Ko^ivwq,  We  may  presume,  then, 
that  so  regular  a  distinction  between  these  two  things,  was  not 
unintended  :  and  the  same  conclusion  is  implied  in  the  terms  of 
our  Lord*s  joint  reference  to  both  the  miracles.  Matt  xvi.  lo.  ii. 
Mark  viii.  19.  20.  so  soon  after  the  second.  What,  however,  was 
the  real  difference  between  these  two  kinds  of  baskets,  it  would 
be  hard  to  say.  That  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  carry  copkbn 
about  with  them,  we  may  safely  collect  from  Juvenal, 

Nunc  sacri  fontis  nemus,  et  deiubra,  locantur 
Judsis,  quorum  cophinus,  foenumque,  supellex. 

m.  13. 

And  again. 

Cum  dedit  ille  locum,  cophino  foenoque  relicto 
Arcanam  Judea  tremens  mendicat  in  aurem. 

VI.  S4I. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  both  these  passages,  that  the  use  of  the 
cophinus  was  chiefly  to  serve  its  owner  as  a  couch^  and  of  the 
hay,  which  seems  to  have  gone  along  with  it,  as  hed  or  bedding. 
May  we  infer  from  this,  that  both  the  Kl^mi  and  v%vftb€q  were 
wanted  by  those,  who  attended  our  Saviour,  to  provide  them  with 
the  means  of  sleeping  so  long  as  they  remained  h  ^/^fiy,  and  in 
bis  company.  That  the  ^vv^if,  at  least,  was  large  enough  to  con- 
tain a  man,  may  be  collected  from  Acts  iz.  25.  in  the  account  of 
St.  Paul's  escape  from  Damascus.  But  why  were  the  people  in 
the  former  instance  all  provided  with  jc^^imi,  and  in  the  second, 
all  provided  ¥vith  cmvffUi  ?  I  should  conjecture,  because  in  the 
former  instance  the  miracle  was  wrought  about  the  feast  of  the 
Passover,  and  in  the  latter  about  the  feast  of  Pentecost.  Critics, 
at  least,  are  agreed  in  deriving  the  name  of  the  ampU  from  «v^ 
triticum  'y  and  Hesychius  explains  it  accordingly,  to  rSy  wpSp  Sly- 
70$.  It  is  needless  to  observe,  that  Pentecost  was  the  season  of 
wAeat-harvest,  as  the  Fkissover  was  of  the  6ar26y-harvest :  and 
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It  is  manifest  that,  previously  to  the  miracle,  Jesus  intend- 
ed to  have  dismissed  the  multitude,  and  his  supplying  them 
with  food  beforehand  was  only  a  benevolent  precaution,  that 
so  they  might  be  able  to  travel  to  their  respective  homes. 
Yet  its  effect,  as  in  the  former  instance,  would  doubtless  be 
also  to  accelerate  his  own  departure,  lest,  as  St  John  express- 
ed himself  then,  they  should  come,  after  the  experience  of 
two  such  miracles,  (the  latter  of  which  could  not  fail  to  re- 
call to  their  minds  the  former  likewise,)  and  make  him  by 
fprce  their  king.  The  mention  of  the  shipP,  in  which  he 
accordingly  embarked,  and  the  consequent  fact  of  his  de- 
parture by  sea,  in  which  both  the  Evangelists  are  agreed, 
though  both  also  suppose  that  he  came  to  Bethsaida,  origin- 
ally, by  land,  is  critically  to  be  explained  by  the  proximity 
of  Bethsaida  to  Capernaum,  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the 
three  days^  previous  stay,  on  the  other.  It  is  nothing  in- 
credible that  the  ship  had  dither  been  brought  to  him,  or 
expressly  been  sent  for,  from  Capernaum,  on  one  of  those 
days.  The  article  prefixed  to  the  mention  of  it,  dvKms — as 
ri  irXolov — shews  that  it  was  some  ship  which  was  regularly 
employed  on  such  occasions— and  since  the  point  of  time 
specified  Mark  iii.  9.  (where  the  drcumstanoe  was  first  ex- 
pressly alluded  to)  might  be  considered  to  be  always  attend- 
ing on  his  motions  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake.  Nor  is  it 
improbable  that  the  ship  which  is  designated  in  the  places 
annexed  <],  and  called  indifferently  sometimes  vAoioy,  some- 
times irXoiapioVf  in  all  these  instances  might  be  one  and  the 
same,  and  the  property  of  Simon  Peter. 

bence»  if  there  was  any  difference  between  the  tdtfuvc^  and  the 
trmvfU  as  such,  or  any  appropriation  of  one  of  them  to  one  season 
of  the  year,  and  of  the  other  to  another,  the  former  might  be 
wanted  about  the  Ftosover,  and  the  latter  about  Pentecost  Now 
the  miracle  in  the  first  instance,  it  has  been  shewn  elsewhere,  took 
place  not  long  before  the  Passover ;  and  the  miracle,  in  the  se- 
cond, might  have  taken  place  almost  as  little  before  the  Pen^ 
tecost. 

P  Matt  Z7. 39.  Mark  nil.  to.  «  Luke  ▼.  3.  Mark  UL  9.  ir.  i* 

Matt  XT.  39.  Mark  yiii.  10.  John  zii.  3. 8. 
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St.  Matthew  says  that,  upon  leaving  this  quarter,  Jesus 
came  into  the  confines  of  M agdala — St.  Mark,  that  he  came 
into  the  parts  of  Dalmanutha.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
Magdala  and  Dalmanutha  were  either  different  denomina- 
tions for  the  same  re^on,  or  separate  denominations  for  dis- 
tinct, but  contiguous,  regions.  And  as  our  Lord  before 
was  at  Bethsaida,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake,  and,  we 
shall  see  hereafter,  in  order  to  arrive  at  Magdala,  would 
have  to  cross  f  1;  ro  wigav,  we  may  infer  that  each  of  these 
regions,  whether  in  themselves  the  same,  or  adjacent,  were 
yet  atuate  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake. 

If  this,  however,  was  the  case,  they  would  be  somewhere 
in  the  vicinity  of  Capernaum ;  and  probably  not  more  than 
half  a  day's  journey  distant  from  it ;  for  the  sea  of  Tibe- 
rias, even  on  Pliny?s  calculation,  was  but  sixteen  Roman 
miles  long;  and  upon  that  of  Josephus  was  not  quite  so 
much.  The  Pharisees,  therefore,  whom  the  first  transac- 
tion, in  the  course  of  this  present  year,  had  left  at  Caper- 
naum, might  soon  hear  of  Jesus^  arrival  so  immediately  in 
their  n^ghbourhood,  and,  consequently,  might  go  forth  on 
purpose  (as  the  assertion  of  St.  Matthew,  xvi.  1.  and  of  St. 
Mark  viii.  11.  are  most  naturally  understood  to  imply) 
from  Capernaum  to  Magdala  or  Dalmanutha — ^to  find  him 
out,  and  to  question  with  him,  there,  as  they  had  recently 
dmie  in  Capernaum. 

The  demand  of  a  sign ',  which  now  ensued,  is  the  second 
instance  of  the  kind  in  the  three  first  Crospels,  at  least  upon 
record ;  and  it  is  a  proof  of  the  animus  with  which  they, 
who  preferred  it,  were  actuated  on  this  occasion,  as  well  as 
upon  the  former.  The  arrival  of  our  Lord  in  these  parts 
was,  consequently,  not  much  posterior  to  his  last  departure 
from  Capernaum :  and  as  eadi  of  the  Evangelists  tells  us 
that,  when  he  had  answered  the  demand  of  the  Pharisees, 
he  immediately  left  them,  and  sailed  away  again,  it  is  evi- 
dent he  made  no  stay  here ;  and  it  becomes  a  presumptive 
inference  that  the  true  cause  of  so  speedy  a  departure  was, 

»  Matt  xvi.  I— ^.    Mark  viii.  1 1.  i3. 
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as  before,  the  desire  to  remove  himself  from  the  vicinity  or 
the  observation  of  so  troublesome  and  malicious  a  sect; 
whose  hostility  against  himself  was  now  as  confirmed  and 
inveterate  in  the  principle,  as  their  ingenuity  and  contriv- 
ance  were  active  and  indefatigable  in  the  effect*  I  shall 
pause,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  observations  upon 
the  transaction  itself. 

In  the  history  of  this  also,  the  account  of  St.  Mark  would 
not  easily  be  reconcileable  to  the  account  of  St.  Matthew,  if 
boUi  were  supposed  to  be  ccuncident,  and  to  go  along  with 
each  other,  throughout.  But  if  the  former  is  supplementary 
to  the  latter,  and,  as  far  as  they  differ,  (which  is  in  the  ac- 
count of  our  Lord'^s  reply »)  be^ns  where  that  ends,  there  is 
an  admirable  congruity  between  them.  Now  the  answer, 
which  St.  Matthew  ascribes  to  him,  is  altogether  such  as  be 
might  have  returned,  (and  we  may  take  it  for  granted,  he 
did  return,)  on  the  spot.  The  conduct  and  the  language, 
ascribed  to  him,  on  the  other  hand,  by  St.  Mark,  are  al- 
together the  conduct  and  the  language  of  one,  reflecting 
upon  what  had  occurred;  and  making  some  observations 
respecting  it  to  others,  and  not  to  the  parties  before  adr 
dressed.  For,  in  the  first  place,  he  sighed,  and  sighed 
deeply,  before  he  uttered  any  thing — as  one  might  have 
done  who  was  revolving  in  his  mind  this  new  proof  of  the 
obduracy  of  the  people — and,  secondly,  he  expressed  him- 
self thus.  Why  does  this  generation  o-ijf&fiov  m^ijrfi;  where 
there  may  be  an  emphasis  in  nri^iirci,  so  as  to  signify  jZo- 
giUU;  What  makes  this  generation  so  repeatedly  ask  for  a 
sign?  for  this  was  not  the  first  instance  of  the  kind.  Lastly, 
Verily  I  say  unto  you,  or,  as  it  is  much  stronger  in  the 
original — fi  Soj^frai  tJ  ywea  raurp  o'i}/xff7ov — is  the  He- 
brew idiom  for  conveying  the  most  solemn  asseverations, 
and  tantamount  to  an  oath.  Yet  he  had  told  the  enquir- 
ers, just  before,  that  the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonas  should 
be  given  them ;  so  that  some  sign  was  to  be  given.  This 
last  declaration  in  particular  could,  therefore,  not  have 
been  coinddent  with  any  part  of  Matthew  xvi.  4.  It  was 
not  likely  to  have  been  addressed  to  the  enquirers  at  all ;  nor 
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does  it  appear,  from  St  M ark^s  account,  that  though  ac- 
costed by  them  our  Lord  said  any  thing  whatever  to  them. 
But  it  might  have  been  spoken  to  his  own  disciples;  that 
is,  it  might  have  passed  in  private — at  the  end  of  the  former 
oonferenoe"— ^nd  when  the  parties  concerned  in  that  had 
been  dismissed.  In  this  case,  all  is  consistent  with  St.  Mat- 
thew, and  in  the  highest  degree  natural  and  probable  in 
itself.    But  to  jMToceed. 

It  is  implied  by  each  of  the  Evangelists^  that,  when 
Jesus  departed,  he  went  away  $1$  to  iripoiv ;  and  they  each 
of  them  record  by  the  way^  the  discourse,  between  our 
Lord  and  his  disciples,  respecting  the  figurative  caution  to 
beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  three  principal  sects — a  caution 
which^  from  the  accidental  circumstance  of  their  having  for- 
gott^i  to  lay  in,  before  their  departure,  any  supply  of 
bread,  (implying  that,  in  their  joumeyings  to  and  fro,  they 
were  accustomed  to  carry  with  them  their  own  provision, 
and  also  that  their  departure  from  Magdala  had  been  pred- 
pitate  and  sudden,)  and  because  they  were  aware  that  the 
mutual  animosity  of  the  Jewish  sects  made  them  avoid,  as 
much  as  possible,  all  dealings,  even  of  buying  and  selling, 
with  those  of  an  opposite  aTj^o-if,  or  party,  the  Apostles  in- 
terpreted literally.  The  question,  then,  as  to  the  site  of 
Magdala  and  Dalmanuth^  depends  on  the  construction  of 
the  terms  tig  ro  iripav;  that  is,  the  direction  in  which  xhey 
were  sailing. 

Now  St.  Mark  makes  them  land  at  Bethsaida  %  and  re- 
lates the  performance  of  a  miracle  on  a  blind  man  there  v. 
There  was  certainly  a  Bethsaida  in  Galilee^,  which  Jerome 
also  alludes  to  as  situated  on  the  Lake  of  Tiberias.  If  Jesus 
was  sailing  towards  this  Bethsaida,  he  was  sailing  from  east 
to  west,  and  Magdala  and  Dalmanutha  lay  on  the  Pera&an 
side  of  the  Lake.  But  there  was  also  a  Bethsaida  in  Deca- 
polis' — ^which  Josephus  mentions  by  name  y :  Kco/xi|v  .  .  Bi}d- 

*  Matt.  xvi.  5.    Mark  viii.  13.  <  Matt  xvi.  5 — 12.    Mark  riii.  14 — 21. 

"  Tin.  22.               *  lb.  22 — 26.  *  John  i.  45.  xii.  21.     Mark  yi.  45. 

Matt  xi.  21.    Luke  x.  13.  '  Luke  ix.  10.              f  Ant  xnii.  ii.  i. 
fi.u.ix.  I.    Vito.  72. 
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vai^iLvt  *^pi(  ^'M'lD  Si  ^  rfm}<ratp/riSi — and  places  a  furlong  dis- 
tant from  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  This  village,  or  xod^u}, 
the  Tetrarch  Philip,  some  time  in  his  reign  before  the  pre- 
sent period,  enlarged  from  the  rank  of  a  village  to  that  of  a 
citj,  and  called  Julias,  in  honour  of  the  daughter  of  Au- 
gustus. If  our  Lord  was  sailing  towards  this  Bethsaida, 
he  was  sailing  from  west  to  east ;  and  Magdala  and  Dalma- 
nutha  were  situated  accordingly.  And  this  I  apprehend  to 
have  been  the  case;  because,  directly  after,  he  is  said  to 
have  gone  forth  at  once  into  the  towns  of  Caesarea  Phi- 
lippi ',  that  is,  into  the  dominions  of  Philip.  It  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  he  was  on  the  verge  of  those  dominions  pre- 
viously :  which  he  would  be  at  Bethsaida  in  Decapolis.  Be- 
sides which,  Bethsaida  of  Galilee  was  too  near  to  Caper- 
naum to  have  suited  his  purpose  of  concealment.  Nor  is  it 
any  objection  that  St.  Mark  calls  it  a  village ;  for  so  it 
might  still  be,  if  Philip  had  begun  to  enlarge  it  (Xily  after 
the  accession  of  Tiberius :  and  as  to  its  new  name  of  Julias, 
this  would  never  supersede  with  the  common  people  its  ori- 
ginal Hebrew  name  of  Bethsaida.  Lastly,  Mary  ^  MoySa- 
Ai}v^,  that  is,  Mary  of  Magdala,  was  doubtless  a  Galilean ; 
and,  therefore,  her  native  place  was  situated  in  Galilee. 
Had  it  been  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake,  she  would 
have  been  a  native  of  Persea. 

The  miracle,  performed  at  Bethsaida,  is  one  of  the  most 
singular,  and,  in  a  certun  point  of  view,  one  of  the  most  in- 
structive, on  record.  It  is  one  of  the  most  angular,  be- 
cause it  was  performed  at  twice ;  and  yet  was  not  imper- 
fectly performed  on  either  occasion ;  it  was  perfect  in  each 
instance  with  regard  to  the  effect  so  far  produced,  but  the 
ultimate  effect  was  more  complete  than  the  primary.  It  is 
the  most  instructive,  because  it  contributes  to  illustrate^  and 
even  demonstrably  suppli^  the  evidence  of,  a  natural  and 
necessary  effect  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  our  Sa- 
viour^s  miracles,  which,  notwithstanding,  though  as  real  as 
any,  and,  perhaps,  the  most  wonderful  of  all,  is  the  most 
recondite,  and  the  least  likely  to  appear  externally. 
*  Matt  ivi.  13.    Mark  yiii,  27. 
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The  poflsession  of  a  natural  faculty  of  any  kind,  and  the 
power  of  using  that  faculty  according  to  its  natural  pur- 
poses, are  very  different  things,  especially  in  the  case  of 
those  who,  having  been  born  destitute  of  the  former,  should 
be  suddenly  endued  therewith.  Every  physiologist  is  aware 
that,  under  such  circumstances,  the  free  use  of  the  faculty 
would  be  by  no  means  an  immediate  and  necessary  conse- 
quence. The  possession  of  the  faculty,  and  even  the  power, 
as  such,  of  using  the  faculty,  might  both  be  communicated 
at  once;  but  if  no  more  were  communicated  at  the  same 
time,  the  complete,  natural  use  of  the  faculty  could  be  ac- 
quired only  by  degrees,  requiring  space  and  time ;  and  the 
party,  restored  to  the  possession,  if  left  to  himself,  would  be 
as  helpless  and  destitute  for  some  while  longer,  as  if  he  had 
continued  in  his  ori^nal  state. 

In  every  instance  of  our  Saviour^s  miracles,  and,  indeed, 
of  the  miracles  of  the  Apostles  generally,  this  free  and  im- 
mediate use  of  the  faculty  communicated  is  perceived  to 
have  been  as  much  an  effect  of  the  miracle,  as  the  simple 
capacity  of  the  use.  The  miracle,  therefore,  in  all  such 
cases,  must  have  been  attended  by  a  double  effect — the 
communication  of  a  certain  power  or  faculty,  not  before  pos- 
sessed, or  not  before  capable  of  being  exerted — and  the 
ability  to  exert  it  freely  on  the  spot.  Whatsoever,  then, 
would  be  previously  indispensable  to  such  an  exertion  must 
have  been  communicated  also ;  in  other  words,  the  subject 
of  the  miracle,  with  r^rd  to  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  a 
certain  sense  or  faculty,  must  have  been  placed  at  once  in 
the  same  state  as  if  he  had  never  wanted  it,  or  had  never 
been  unable  to  exert  it. 

On  this  principle,  one  who  had  been  bom  dumb,  and  was 
afiterwards  thus  endued  witli  the  faculty  of  speech,  if  he 
was  enabled  at  once  to  converse,  besides  the  power  of  utter- 
ance, must  have  had  the  knowledge  of  articulate  sounds — 
in  other  words,  the  g^t  of  a  language,  as  such — ^bestowed 
over  and  above  upon  him :  the  communication  of  the  fa- 
culty of  hearing  must  have  been  accompanied  by  the  com- 
munication of  all  the  ideas,  of  which  the  sense  of  hearing  is 
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the  medium :  the  ^t  of  the  faculty  of  sight  by  the  gift  also 
of  a]]^  which  are  essential  to  the  use  and  effect  of  sight :  and 
so  in  every  other  case  likewise. 

These  auxiliary  or  concomitant  effects  of  such  miracles 
may  justly  be  considered  not  the  least  extraordinary  or  ad- 
mirable of  any;  and  the  use  of  the  miracle,  now  performed 
at  Bethsaida,  it  appears  to  me  is  this,  that,  with  regard  to 
the  evidence  of  such  effects,  it  is  a  case  in  point,  and  what 
seems  to  have  held  good  in  the  secret  process  of  this  mira- 
cle, we  may  reasonably  conclude,  would  be  equally  true, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  of  every  other.  The  £Eu?ulty 
of  sight,  and  the  power  of  using  that  faculty,  were  both 
commimicated  in  this  instance,  and  both  communicated  at 
twice,  and  as  far  as  the  one  was  communicated  so  far  it  was 
immediately  attended  by  the  other.  As  the  faculty  was  com- 
municated gradually,  so  the  power  was  developed  gradually 
— ^but  the  use  of  the  faculty  still  kept  pace  with  the  power 
of  using  it.  The  ideas  of  vision  clearly  w^t  along  with  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  of  vision,  and  if  the  ideas  ware  not  all 
at  once  distinct,  it  was  because  the  faculty  was  not  all  at 
once  complete,  or  the  power  of  its  use  all  at  once  developed. 
But  the  man  could  comprehend  what  he  saw,  and  could 
discriminate  between  what  he  saw,  as  far  as  he  oould  see 
them,  even  from  the  first :  the  use,  then,  of  the  faculty  of 
sight  was  still  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  possession, 
or  the  degree  of  the  power  of  its  use;  and,  considered  in 
reference  to  that,  it  was  as  adequately  exercised  at  first, 
when  objects  were  seen  confusedly,  as  at  last,  when  every 
thing  was  perceived  distinctly. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression.  While  Jesus  was  yet 
on  the  way  to  Csesarea  Philippi  and  its  vicinity,  according 
to  St.  Mark%  and  while  he  was  praying  by  the  way,  apart, 
with  his  disciples,  according  to  St.  Luke^,  the  memorable 
confession  of  Peter,  and,  directly  after  it,  the  first  instance 
— and,  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  critically  specified  as 
such — of  any  particular  prediction  concerning  the  rgection, 

•  viii.  27.  b  ix.  18. 
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the  death,  and  the  resurrection,  of  the  Christ  (which,  conse- 
quently, begin  to  be  thus  foretold  about  a  year  befoi^  the 
event)  must  have  taken  place<^.  This  prediction,  like  every 
other  instance  of  its  kind  subsequently,  as  well  as  the  re- 
buke of  Peter^l  which  arose  out  of  it,  and  the  original  ques- 
tion, which  produced  the  confession,  must  have  been  deli- 
vered, apart  from  the  multitude,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Twelve  alone.  But  the  doctrine  of  self-denial,  and  of  the 
duty  of  taking  up  the  cross,  which  followed  upon  the  of- 
fence, and  the  rebuke  of  the  offence,  of  Peter,  because  it 
eoncemed  all,  was  delivered  in  the  audience  of  all^.  Our 
Lord  is  said  to  have  expressly  called  the  people  to  him,  be- 
fore he  proceeded  to  discourse  upon  that. 

The  next  event  on  record  is  the  Transfiguration  f,  which 
seems  to  have  been,  at  least  in  their  primary  sense,  the  ful- 
filment of  the  concluding  words  in  the  above  discourse,  as 
they  are  reported  by  each  of  the  Evangelists.  And  so 
Theophylact  understood  it :  OuSev  erepov  ^  fMTafji^pfoocris  i^y, 
oAX'  4  T^f  Imnipof  irotpoiHrlag  irpoiji,fivevftAS,  The  distance  of 
this  transaction  from  the  last  is  differently  represented — ^by 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  at  six  days  afterwards — ^by  St. 
Luke,  at  about  eight.  The  expression  of  the  latter,  how- 
ever, fl0o-f)  iiiJLipai  ^XTCD,  is  so  guarded,  that  it  must  be  evident 
he  did  not  intend  to  affirm  the  fact  of  eight  entire  days,  but 
either  of  seven  whole  days,  and  part  of  an  eighth,  or  of  six 
iriiole  days,  and  parts  of  two  more  days.  And  as  to  the  ex- 
pression of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  paf  r^fUpa^  ?£ — I  shall 
shew  hereafter  that  this  may,  and  perhaps  must,  be  under- 
stood of  six  whole  days,  and  a  part  of  a  seventh  ;  in  which 
case  there  will  be  no  difference  between  the  two  statements, 
except  of  one  day,  and  this  may  be  explained  as  follows. 

Luke  ix.  87.  our  Lord  and  the  three  Apostles  are  said  to 
have  come  down  fi^m  the  mountain,  t§  h^^  wh? — ^which 
1  to  me  to  imply  very  plmnly  that  the  Transfiguration 


*  Matt.  zvi.  13-^21.    Mark  Tiii.  27—31.    Luke  is.  18—22.  '  Matt, 

xvi.  22. 23.  Mark  viii.  32.  33.        •  Matt.  xvi.  24.  to  the  end.  Mark  TiiL  34 
— ix.  1.    Luke  ix.  23—27.  ^  Matt.  xvn.  1—9.    Mark  ix.  2—8. 

Luke  ix.  28 — 36.  f  Comm.  in  Luc.  234. 
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had  taken  place  the  night  before.  And  this  conclusion  is 
further  confirmed  by  the  circumstances  before  and  during 
the  event  itself — that  Jesus  went  up  into  the  mountain,  for 
the  purpose  of  private  prayer ;  in  order  to  which  he  is  not 
seen  to  have  retired  apart  at  other  times,  except  in  the 
night,  or  early  in  the  morning — that  the  Apo^es  were 
sleeping  at  the  commencement  of  the  Transfiguration,  and 
were  awakened  on  purpose  to  behold  it — ^that  the  whole 
transaction,  awful  and  mysterious  as  it  was,  would  be  ren- 
dered still  more  solemn  and  impressive,  if  it  had  happened 
amidst  the  darkness  and  stillness  of  the  ni^t 

On  all  these  accounts,  I  think,  we  may  infer  that  our  Sa- 
viour took  the  three  Apostles  up  into  the  mountain  either 
at  the  close  of  the  preceding  day,  or,  what  is  equally  pro- 
bable, sometime  in  the  ensuing  night — ^that  the  Transfigura- 
tion occurred  soon  after,  and,  therefore,  in  the  night  as 
such — that  when  this  was  over  they  did  not  oome  down 
until  the  following  day.  Now  in  this  case,  from  the  day  of 
the  confession  of  Peter,  reckoned  as  the  first,  to  the  day  be- 
fore the  Transfiguration,  reckoned  as  the  last,  the  interval 
might  be  exactly  seven  days  and  six  nights — ^but  from  the 
same  time  to  dther  the  night  of  the  Transfiguration,  oona- 
dered  as  part  of  the  same  Jewish  vup^ij^poy,  or  to  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  when  it  was  over  as  such,  the  interval  might 
be  eight  days  and  seven  nights,  or  what  St.  Luke  would 
call  wrii  i^fUpM  Uri.  If  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  go  by 
the  former  rule,  and  St.  Luke  goes  by  the  latter,  it  is  mam- 
fest  that  their  statements  may  both  be  correct,  and  will  be 
consistent  the  one  with  the  other.  It  is  a  probable  conjec- 
ture, though  I  have  not  the  means  of  rendering  it  demon- 
strably certain,  that  both  the  prediction  of  the  Transfigura- 
tion, and  the  Transfiguration,  took  place  on  the  same  day 
of  the  week,  either  the  Jewish  sabbath  as  such,  or  the 
Christian  Sunday  as  such.  If  either  of  these  was  the  case, 
then  both  modes  of  speaking  concerning  the  distance  of 
time  between  them  would  be  strictly  true.  Let  me  assume 
that  Christ  was  transfigured  this  year  at  the  same  distance 
of  time  from  the  day  of  Pentecost,  at  which  he  ascended 
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into  heaven  the  next  The  day  of  Pentecost  this  year  fell 
upon  June  6.  and  the  day  ansJogous  to  ascension-day  be^ 
fore'  that  was  May  27.  A.  D.  29.  May  27.  according  to  the 
Tables  was  Friday,  but,  according  to  my  computation,  was 
Sunday.  Moreover,  the  day  of  Pentecost  itself  the  next 
year  fell  upon  May  26.  and  May  26.  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week. 

The  scene  of  the  Transfiguration  is  described  by  the 
Evangelists  simply  as  a  high  mountain— the  other  parti- 
cular, xftT*  IS/av^  which  might  be  understood  to  belong  to 
the  same  description,  being  rather  to  be  understood  of  the 
taking  the  Apostles  apart.  Yet  I  can  discover  no  good 
reason  for  questioning  the.  andent  ecclesiastical  tradition, 
which  supposes  it  to  have  been  Mount  Tabor — called  by 
Josephus,  TO  'IrojSupioy  oi^$^,  situated  in  Lower  Galilee,  be- 
twe&k  the  great  plain  of  Galilee,  and  Scythopolis,  the  an- 
dent Bethshan — on  what  was  formerly  the  confines  of  the 
tribes  of  Issachar,  and  Napthali — ^accessible  only  on.  its 
northern  side,  riang  to  an  altitude  of  thirty  stades,  and 
consisting,  at  its  summit,  of  a  level  and  grassy  surface,  the 
drcumference  ot  which  was  almost  four  Roman  miles.  Je- 
rome also  describes  it  as*  Mira  rotunditate  sublimis,  distans 
a  Diocssarea  (the  Sepphoris  of  Josephus)  decem  millibus, 
contra  orientalem  pla^m.  Nor  is  it  any  great  objection 
that  Jesus  was  previously  in  the  vicinity  of  Csesarea  Phi- 
lippi;  for  a  week^s  interval  would  be  more  than  sufiident 
in  order  to  travel  thence  to  Mount  Tabor.  And  that  the 
Transfiguration  happened  somewhere  in  Galilee  may  be  pre- 
sumptively conjectured  from  the  mention  of  Galilee,  Matt. 
xvii.  22.  Mark  ix.  SO — so  soon  afterwards.  Nor  is  it  im- 
probable that  dther  this  mountain,  or  the  mountain  of 
Beatitudes,  near  to  Capernaum,  was  the  very  mountain  on 
which  our  Lord  was  manifested  in  Galilee^,  after  his  resur- 
rection;  espedally  if,  according  to  Adamnanus^,  its  dis- 
tance frt>m  the  lake  of  Gennesaret  is  to  be  computed  at 
merely  three  miles. 

^  Ast  7.T.  3.  xir.  vi.  3.  B.  !▼.  i.  8.  Vita.  37>  *  Oper.  ii.  De  Sita  et 

Noniiiibiis.  ^  Biatt.  zxTui.  16.  ^  Rd.  Palttstina.  i.  333. 
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With  regard,  howerer,  to  the  further  question  of  the 
time,  the  history  of  our  Saviour^s  motions  hitherto  has  been 
so  continuous,  and  the  proof  that,  since  he  quitted  Caper- 
naum  >",  he  stayed  little  or  no  time  in  any  particular  place,  is 
so  clear  and  decisive,  that  I  am  persuaded  whatsoever  has 
been  recorded,  from  that  time  to  this,  might  all  be  compre- 
hended in  the  few  first  weeks  after  the  third  Passover.  The 
Transfiguration,  both  in  itself,  as  regarded  the  material  fact, 
and  in  its  secret  meaning,  as  regarded  what  was  probably 
its  moral  end  and  purpose,  must  be  considered  on  every 
account  one  of  the  most  memorable  transactions  in  our  Sa- 
viour^s  life ;  which  not  only  have  the  three  first  Evangelists 
recorded,  accordingly,  with  proportionate  distinctness,  and 
and  the  fourth  >>,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  no  obscure  terms  al- 
luded to*,  but  to  arrive  at  which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  was 
the  specific  object  of  this  part  of  their  accounts  from  the 
first.  The  minuteness  with  which  they  relate  the  particu- 
lars of  the  intermediate  events,  from  the  beginning  €i  the 
year,  down  to  the  time  of  this  single  transaction,  compared 
with  the  brevity  of  their  narratives  for  many  months  after- 
wards, is  implicitly  an  argument  that  they  were  desirous  to 
arrive  regularly  at  this :  but,  having  done  so,  had  nothing 
of  equal  interest  or  importance  to  dwell  upon,  for  some  time 
after.  I  place  it,  therefore,  between  the  third  feast  of  the 
Passover,  and  the  third  feast  of  Pentecost ;  concerning  both 
which  we  have  the  clearest  proof  that  our  Lord  attended 
neither  of  them  in  Jerusalem.  The  circumstances  of  the 
narrative,  directly  afterwards,  shew  that  the  feast  of  Pente- 
cost was  either  still  to  come,  or  already  past;  the  former  of 
which  suppositions  is  just  as  probable  as  the  latter.  It 
might  have  happened,  therefore,  ten  days  before  it,  on  the 
day  which  we  have  conjectured,  May  ftl. 

The  first  event  of  the  ensuing  day  was  the  conversation, 

%p€i  rf  Bap^p.  Theophyi.  in  Johann.  568.    Ol^  e^i^c  r^»  Sofay  cV  -rf 
Ba^p.  Id.  in  Matt.  164. 

»  Matt  xr.  ai.  Mark  vii.  24.  ■  John  i.  14. 
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between  our  Lord  and  the  three  Apostles,  as  they  came 
down  fiom  the  mountaini  respecting  the  traditionary  doc-> 
trine  that  Elijah  should  personally  reappear  before  the  ad- 
vent of  the  expected  Christ^ — a  topic  evidently  suggested 
by  the  presence  of  Elijah  along  with  Moses,  in  the  recent 
colloquy  which  they  had  witnessed.  The  next,  and  directly 
after,  was  the  cure  of  the  demoniac  P,  which  the  rest  of  the 
Apostles,  that  is,  the  nine  who  had  not  been  with  our 
Lord  on  the  mountain,  were  unable  to  effect — though  this 
mi^t  be  the  only  instance  of  any  such  failure,  nnce  the 
original  communication  of  miraculous  power,  adequate  to 
effects  like  these — and  a  failure  even  in  tliis  instance  perhaps 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  absence  etther  of  our  Lord  himself,  or 
of  thor  companions — and  the  diffidence,  or  want  of  faith, 
which  might  thence  have  been  occasioned  in  the  rest*. 

*  Or,  what  is  equally  possible,  it  is  simply  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  nature  of  the  cure  itself,  and  to  the  pecidiar  obstinacy 
of  the  spirit  with  whom  these  Apostles  had  to  conteod.  For 
there  is  no  reason  why  evil  spirits,  though  they  durst  not  but 
yield  obedience  to  the  commauds  of  Christ  himself,  might  not  re- 
fuse submission,  especially  in  his  absence,  to  the  commands  of 
men,  though  empowered  and  assisted  by  him.  I  say  this  is  at 
least  a  conceivable  case ;  for  it  is  just  as  possible  that  wicked  spi- 
rits, under  certain  circumstances,  should  refuse  obedience  to  the 
will  of  God,  as  that  wicked  men  should.  It  excited  the  surprize 
of  the  Seventy,  that  even  the  spirits  were  subject  to  them}  though 
they  acted  by  an  undoubted  divine  commission,  in  their  ejection — 
and  die  reluctance  with  which  the  demon,  in  the  present  instance, 
submitted  even  to  the  commands  of  our  Lord  himself,  by  evacu- 
atiog  the  body  of  which  he  had  taken  possession,  appears  from 
the  violence  of  his  eflfects  on  the  subject,  just  before  the  disposses- 
sion, and  at  the  time  of  it.  It  is  needless  to  observe  that  this 
miracle,  and  that  upon  the  demoniacs  at  Gadara,  are  the  most 
singular  and  striking  of  their  kind  ;  and  it  is  probable  they  were 
both  left  on  record  expressly  to  shew  that  the  fiercest  or  most 
refractory  of  evil  spirits  were  alike  subject  to  the  control,  and, 

*  Matt.  xvii.  10—13.    Mark  be.  9 — 13.  Luke  iz.  37.  i*  Matt.  zvii. 

14 — 18*   Mark  ix.  14—37.    Luke  ix.  37 — 42. 
VOL.  !!•  Z 
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The  allusion  to  the  mountains  as  dose  at  hand,  aod  also 
the  critical  drcumstance,  that  the  makitude,  wiien  they 
saw  our  Lord,  were  amazed  and  astonished',  and  runmng 
up  to  him  began  to  salute  him — a  very  lively  description  ot 
the  effect  produced  by  his  appearance,  and  implying  either 
that  it  was  sudden  and  instantaneous,  or  that  there  was 
somediing,  in  his  person  and  aspect,  more  than  usudly  di- 
vine and  resplendent,  (the  still  visible  emanation  of  that 
heavenly  glory  and  transcendent  majesty  with  which  they 
had  lately  been  illuminated,)  or  both — are  proofs  of  direct 
continuity  in  the  order  of  all  these  events.  After  the  nn- 
racle,  as  we  may  collect  from  Matt.  xvii.  19«-S1.  compared 
with  Mark  ix.  28.  99.  he  must  have  retired  to  some  private 
house,  where  the  nine  Apostles,  apart  from  the  pecqde,  en- 
quired of  him  why  they  had  been  unable  to  perform  the 
miracle,  having,  probably,  performed  many  like  it  before. 
The  answer  shews  that  there  was  something  peculiar  in  diis 
case,  such  as  Origen^  observes  to  have  happened,  under  the 
same  circumstances,  in  his  own  time  also :  Aur/aroy  hri  to 
vwn^yM  rouro,  m^  x«i  rou;  S^ovraf  X^P^^  tsgannuew  Sai/xovdhrra; 
OTff  [MV  etwavlBav  irpbg  rouro,  9rf  St,  firra  rffirrttw  xo)  vpoo'ni^i^cDy, 
xa)  irXffioVcov  xafMrow,  lirinry^ayciv.  The  criterion,  therefore, 
of  such  obstinate  cases  of  possession  was  the  exhibition  of 
those  symptoms  externally,  which  might  be  produced  natu- 
rally by  epilepsy,  but,  in  these  instances,  were  due  to  de- 
moniacal agency.  In  answer,  then,  to  this  enquiry,  the 
similitude  of  the  grain  of  mustard  seed,  for  the  efficacy  of 
the  miracle-working  fSaith,  though  for  the  first  time,  might 
very  pertinently  be  found  on  record. 

however  little  inclined  to  acknowledge  any  other  saperion,  alike 
implicitly  submissive  to  the  will,  of  Christ.  Our  Lord's  final  address 
to  this  spirit,  as  reported  by  St.  Mark,  is  such  as  we  ne?er  find 
ascribed  to  him  elsewhere — and  might  have  been  purposely  in- 
tended to  mark  the  contrast  between  himself  and  his  disciples. 
tl  TsvaifAa  rl  oXoXoy  kou  K»^¥y  'EFO  aoi  htirao'cto'  "E^tyjde  cf  airiSif  Ka$ 

4  Matt.  zvii.  20.  '  Murk  iz.  15.  •  <k>iiuu.  L  312. 
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Posterior  to  these  txansacticHis  we  meet  widi  no  mote  par* 
ticukr  details^-yet^  I  thinks  there  is  enough  to  imply  a  coii- 
tiiHied  residence  in  Galilee,  before  the  return  to  Capernaum 
preparatory  to  the  next  feast  of  Tabernacles ;  first,  because, 
John  viL  1.  it  is  said,  After  these  things  (that  is,  the  events 
in  the  qmagogue  at  Capernaum)  Jesus  walked  in  Galilee ; 
for  he  would  not  walk  in  Judsea.  St  John,  thai,  was  aware 
that  a  oonwleraUe  portion  of  our  Sai^our^s  time,  during 
the  first  m  months  of  this  year,  had  been  passed  in  Galilee, 
and,  consequently,  was  so  from  this. time  forwaid  to  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles :  for,  hitherto,  there  is  no  proof  that  he 
had  walked  (that  is,  lived  and  resided)  in  that  country  at 
all ;  unless  hia  visiting  the  regions  of  l^re  and  ^on^-«4iis 
journeying  to  and  fro  in  the  dominions  ofPhiUp — ^his  cross- 
ing or  recrossing  the  lake,  without  landing,  or  continuing 
any  length  of  time,  upon  the  Galilean  coast-r-are  to  be  oon^ 
sidered  such. 

Secondly,  because.  Matt.  xvii.  S2.  for  some  time  at  least 
f^ier  the  preceding  events,  hut  before  the  return  to  Caper- 
naum, xvii.  24.  they  were  conversant,  that  is,  living  and 
residing,  in  GalUe&— and,  Mark  ix.  80.  when  they  depart* 
ed  from  the  vicinity  of  Tabor,  it  was  to  Journey  idong 
through  Grafilee.  The  same  passage  shews  that,  all  this 
time,  Jesus  was  still  desirous  of  privacy*— «^  ^cXw  Tm  T$f 
ysi^— «iid,  as  it  isimphedin  each  of  the  accounts,  the  only 
memorable  particular,  which  transpired  throughout  it^  (and 
that,  apparently,  at  the  begmninff,  rather  than  the  end,  d 
the  progress,)  wa^  the  repetition^  of  the  same  particular  pre- 
diction, oonoeming  his  death  and  resurrection,  which  had 
been  once  delivered  before.  If,  then,  the  detail  is  resumed, 
it  IS  so  oidy  with  the  account  of  the  last  part  of  the  jour- 
ney— the  account  of  the  return  to  Capernaum" — the  par- 
ticulars  of  all  which,  down  to  Matt,  xviii.  86.  Mark  ix.  60. 
and  Luke  ix.  46 — 50.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  consider 
elsewhere.  Nor  shall  I  observe,  for  the  present,  on  any 
part  of  it,  except  what  relates  to  the  demand  of  the  tri- 

^  Matt.  XTii.  aa.33.  Maik  ix.  31. 32.  Luke  z.  43 — ^45.         •  Matt.  xni. 
24.    Mark  ix.  33. 
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bute— or  the  incident  recorded  Matt  xvii.24.  to  the  end;  for 
this  incident  also,  rightly  estimated,  will  be  found  to  sup- 
port the  same  conclusion,  that  our  Lord  had  been  absent 
from  Capernaum,  ever  since  the  last  Passover,  and  return- 
ed to  it  a  little  before  the  next  feast  of  Tabernacles. 

That  Judaea,  from  A.  U.  691.  B.  C.  68.  and  thence- 
forward  down  to  A.  U.  819.  A.  D.  66.  became  and  con- 
tinued tributary  to  the  Roman  government  seems  to  be 
clearly  implied  by  the  passages  quoted  in  the  margin  ▼:  and 
that  this  tribute  was  paid  in  the  shape  of  a  poll-tax  is  not 
incredible.  That  it  was  not,  however,  the  tribute  intended 
in  the  present  instance  appears  from  the  drift  of  the  reason- 
ing addressed  to  Peter.  Our  Lord  argues  that  the  acknow- 
ledged exemption  of  the  children^  or  the  near  relations,  of 
kings,  from  all  such  tributes  or  services  as  they  impose 
upon  strangers,  would  be  a  just  ground  of  exception — ^in 
his  own  particular  instance — from  the  demand  in  question. 
This  argument  supposes,  then,  that  he  himself  stood  in  the 
relation  of  son  to  him,  for  the  benefit  of  whose  service  the 
tax  was  understood  to  be  levied — a  supposition,  whidi 
would  manifestly  be  true,  if  the  tax  was  levied  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  temple^  and  our  Saviour  himself  stood  in  the 
relation  of  Son  to  the  Gk)d  of  Israel.  And,  as  proceeding 
upon  the  assumption  of  such  a  relation,  we  may  observe  by 
the  way,  the  reasoning  itself  is  a  strong  and  convincing  tes- 
timony to  the  proper  sonship,  and,  in  the  capacity  of  son, 
to  the  proper  relationship,  of  Jesus  Christ — ^which  those, 
who  deny  this  relation,  will  not  easily  evade  or  impugn. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  tribute  in 
question  was  the  tribute  required  from  every  male  Israelite, 
above  the  age  of  twenty — once  in  the  year — and  to  be  paid 
into  the  oorban,  or  treasury  of  God,  for  the  curoent  ex- 
penses of  the  Temple-service^.  The  original  appointment 
of  this  tribute  is  thus  recorded  by  Josephus:    To   tX^o; 

"  Aot  Jud.  xiT.  iv.  4.  5.  lb.  vii.  i.  B.  i.  vii.  6.  lb.  Tiii.  8.  Aat  xir.  zi.  a. 

B.  i.  xi.  2.  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  42.  Matt  xxii.  15 — 22.  Philo  De  Le^^tioiie.  1020. 
1021.   Ant.  Jud.  xviii.  vi.  3.  B.  ii.  xvi.  4.  482.  *  Exod.  xxx.  13 — 16. 

2  ChroD.  xxiv.  9.  Nehem.  x.  32. 
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atpohras  voAiv  §]a'fopa»  uM  irpaffire^tv  tltrpipsWy  <rixXou  to 
^fuffv  xaf  ixaVTor  6  ii  <r/xXo;,  v6fiiff[jM  'E^pafwv  cSv^  'Arrixdi; 
Sfp^erai  hpa^QiAs  rhcetpas^,  Hieronymus — ^in  Ezechielemy: 
Siclus — ^id  est  stater — ^habet  drachmas  quatuor. 

The  continuance  of  the  same  tribute  ever  after— its  re- 
cognition by  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  as  well  as  of  the 
mother-country — ^the  peculiar  denomination  of  ro  dS^paxfi,ovj 
or  rd  ll^gax/Aa,  by  which  it  was  known — ^its  collection  into 
banks  or  exchequers  in  every  city— especially  among  Gen- 
tile oMnmunities — in  order  to  be  taken  up  at  proper  times, 
and  by  proper  persons,  to  Jerusalem — are  facts  abundantly  . 
confirmed  by  Philo,  Josephus,  and  others '.  Ti  SISpa;^oy 
np  &9^  xaretfiaXknV'^  IxaoTOi;  warptov.  The  same  tax,  so 
paid  before  to  the  sacred  treasury,  the  Jews  were  com- 
manded by  Vespasian  to  contribute  to  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Capitol  at  Rome — and  the  imposition  continued  to  the  time 
of  Pliny,  where  he  speaks  of  the  balsam-tree :  Servit  nunc 
hiec,  et  tributa  pendit,  cum  sua  gente  K 

It  is  asserted,  indeed,  by  the  Rabbinical  writers,  that  the 
tax  for  the  temple  was  ordinarily  due,  and  ordinarily  to  be 
coUecrted,  at  the  Passover^;  but  it  would  be  much  more 
probable,  a  priori^  that  it  would  be  really  due,  and  really 
required  to  be  paid,  at  a  time  to  which  the  payment  of  every 
other  l^al  tribute,  whether  in  money,  or  in  kind,  appears 
to  have  been  appropriated — that  of  the  feast  of  Taber- 
nadea.  In  this  case  the  collectors  of  it  at  Capernaum,  by 
demanding  it  now,  would  be  making  provision  for  an  ap- 
proaching feast  of  that  description — and,  therefore,  the  re- 
turn of  our  Lord  to  Capernaum,  after  which  they  imme- 
diately demanded  it,  could  not  have  been  long  before  the 
same  time. 

I  dq  not  know  that  the  authority  of  the  Rabbins  is  of 
much  weight  with  regard  to  any  of  the  customs  in  our  Sa- 

«  Ant.  iii.  nii.  2.  f  Oper.  in.  722.  >  Ant  Jad.  ZTiii.  iii.  5. iz.  i. 

Vide  also  xtv.  vii.  2.  x.S.  xri.  ii.3 — 5.  vi,  2—7.  B.  ▼.  v.  i.  vL  ti.  2.  Fbilo 
De  liegatione.  1014.  ^3-^33-  35*  3^»  Pl^ilo  Q^^  Rer.  Dit.  Hsres.  506. 
De  Monarchia.  ii.  822.    Ciceron.  Orat.  Pro  Flacoo.  28.  •  Jos.  B.  Jud. 

Til.  ▼i.6.    I>io.lzvl.7.    Flin.  H. N.  zii.  25.  **  Muhna.  ii.  176.  i.  &c. 
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viour^B  day-^ut,  even  upon  their  own  shewing,  the  tri- 
bute of  the  half-shekel  might  be,  and  was  in  fact,  paid,  at 
each  of  the  three  great  feasts  c.  Ter  m  anno  curant  de 
condavi ;  in  spatio  semestri  (fifteen  days)  ante  Pascha— in 
spatio  semestri  ante  Penteoosten — et  in  spatio  semestri  ante 
Scenopegiam<l :  upcn  which  the  Commentary  of  Maimonides 
is  to  the  following  effect :  Tempore  festi  Paschatis  puUica- 
batur  adducendam  oblationem  primam  de  lopo  pro[nn- 
quiori ;  et  illi,  qui  remotiores  eront,  addncerent  tempore  festi 
Fentecostis;  et  illi,  qui  remotissimi  erant,  adduoerent  tem- 
pore festi  Tabemacubrum.  So  also  Bartenoras.  It  is 
plain  too  from  197  §•  5.  that  all  this  tax  was  never  received 
the  year  when  it  might  become  due ;  and  some  of  the  thir- 
teen chests,  into  which  it  was  appcnnted  to  be  received,  were 
expressly  reserved  for  arrears,  tinder  the  name  of  sidi 
veteres. 

The  course  of  evoits,  from  this  period  forward,  is  to  be 
collected  from  John  vii.  2.  and  will  be  found  to  be  r^^ 
larly  carried  onwards  by  him  as  far  as  xi.  64 :  where,  in 
like  manner,  it  will  be  percdved  to  be  again  taken  up  by 
Luke  ix.  61:  by  whom,  also,  it  will  be  carried  forward  to 
xviii.  16 ;  where  his  account  will  again  be  finally  rejoined 
by  Matt.  xix.  18.  and  Mark  x.  IS.  and,  after  an  interval 
of  almost  six  months,  all  will  proceed  in  conjunction  (St. 
John  likewise  from  xi.  66.  in  its  proper  place)  to  the  dose 
of  the  Gospel  history.  The  proof  of  these  portions  would 
evidently  be  necessary  to  the  completion  of  our  present 
undertaking;  but,  as  it  would  anticipate  what  will  come 
more  conveniently  hereafter,  I  cannot  now  enter  upon  it. 
I  shall  conclude,  therefore,  this  review  of  our  Saviour^s 
ministry,  so  far  as  it  has  yet  proceeded,  with  a  general  sum- 
mary of  its  results. 

We  have  brought  down  the  history  of  the  ministry  in 
Galilee,  through  a  period  of  nearly  two  years  and  six 
months — ^to  the  arrival  of  the  third  feast  of  Tabernacles; 
and  the  whole  of  this  period  we  have  seen  to  be  so  fully 

«  Ezod.  xziii.  15.  17.  xzzW.  33.  l>eut.  xvK  16. 17.  '  MidiiiA.  ii.  184.3. 
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takoi  up,  that  we  may  conclude  we  poBsess,  in  its  history, 
a  continuous  outline,  if  not  a  particular  detail,  of  the  course 
and  suoeession  of  events.  During  the  first  year  there  was 
no  proof  of  any  chasm  in  this  continuity,  except  for  the  in- 
terval between  the  first  feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  the  second 
feast  of  the  Passover ;  which,  yet,  we  had  apparently  good 
reason  to  believe  was  filled  up  either  by  a  studied  privacy, 
such  as  the  occasion  required,  or  by  a  stationary  abode  in 
Capernaum.  During  the  second  year  there  was  no  proof 
of  any  interruption  whatever;  it  was  full  of  action  and 
oBployment  throughout.  The  same  observation  holds 
good  of  the  first  two  months  of  the  third':  and  the  remain* 
i^g  four,  belonging  to  the  first  half  of  this  year,  were 
passed,  as  beftnre,  either  in  an  intentional  seclusion,  or  in  a 
residence,  of  greater  or  less  continuance,  at  Capernaum. 

In  this  period  upon  the  whole  we  have  discovered  clear 
evidences  of  Aree  general^  and  at  least  two  partial,  circuits 
— the  two  last  of  the  general,  and  each  of  the  partial,  within 
the  compass  of  the  same  year,  and  the  first  of  the  general 
duiii^  the  first  six  months  of  the.  year  before  it  All  these 
were  begun  (niginally  from  Capernaum,  and  all  were  ter. 
minated  finally  at  Capernaum,  and  all  were  confined  to  the 
fuecincts  of  Galilee.  The  ministry  of  our  Lord,  during 
the  whde  of  this  period,  was  so  strictly  limited  to  Galilee, 
that,  excepting  the  single  occaaons  when  he  visited  Jeru- 
salem, we  have  no  proof  that  he  was  ever  out  of  it :  we 
have  no  proof  that  he  once  crossed  the  lake  before  the  mid- 
dle of  his  second  year — ^nor  that  he  visited  Decapolis,Tyre, 
or  Sidon,  or  journeyed  in  the  dominions  of  Philip,  as  such, 
before  the  banning  of  his  third :  nor  even  then  expressly 
and  formally  for  his  usual  purposes  of  teaching  or  preach- 
ing, but  rather  for  the  sake  of  privacy  and  concealment. 
In  like  manner  we  have  no  proof,  at  least  from  the  three 
first  Gospels,  that  he  was  ever  in  Persea,  until  he  is  de- 
scribed as  passing  thither  in  the  course  of  his  last  journey 
to  Jerusalem — nor  that  he  was  ever  in  Samaria  except  on 
the  two  oGcanons,  John  iv.  4 — early  in  his  first  year — and 
Luke  ix.  68.  late  in  his  third:   and  as  to  the  occasions 
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when  he  was  resident  in  Judaea,  or  visiting  Jerusalem,  they 
have  been  considered  already  by  themselves. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  third  year  in  particular, 
though  it  is  presumptively  certain  that,  almost  the  whole  of 
the  time,  he  was  constantly  journeying  from  place  to  place, 
yet  it  is  also  certain  that  he  was  not  journeying  upon  a  cir- 
cuit, or,  strictly  speaking,  with  a  view  to  the  usual  func- 
tions of  his  ministry  at  all :  so  that  we  have  no  proof  as  yet 
of  any  fourth  circuit  within  this  period,  similar  to  those 
which  had  preceded  in  the  two  former  years.  Diffisrent  as 
our  Lord'^s  conduct,  for  thus  much  of  the  present  year, 
may,  consequently,  seem  in  comparison  of  hb  conduct  here- 
tofore,  it  is  not  more  so  than  in  comparison  with  his  con- 
duct for  the  remainder  of  this  year  itself :  a  drcumsUinoe 
which  proves  indisputably  that  he  had  motives  for  desiring 
the  concealment  of  his  person,  and  suspending  the  course 
of  his  ministry,  affecting  this  portion  of  its  duration,  but 
none  before  or  after  it. 

These  motives,  it  is  probable,  were  twofold;  partly  to 
escape  Arom  the  excitement  of  the  multitude  on  what  had 
been  hitherto  the  exclusive  theatre  of  his  personal  agency — 
lest  the  accumulated  effect  of  so  many  wonderful  works, 
combined  with  their  own  ardent,  but  unfounded,  hopes 
and  expectations,  now  grown  more  enthusiastic  than  ever, 
should  lead  them  to  some  rash  act,  such  as  openly  casting 
off  the  Roman  yoke,  and  declaring  Jesus  their  King — 
partly  to  avoid  the  society  of  his  enemies,  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  who  had  long  been  resolved  upon  his  death,  and 
waited  only  for  a  favourable  opportunity  of  effecting  it 
Hence  it  was  that,  for  a  considerable  interval  of  time,  he 
continued  to  travel  in  parts  where  he  was  comparatively 
a  stranger — and  possibly  might  not  be  recognized — ^whither 
also  the  Pharisees  were  not  likely  to  follow  him,  or,  if  they 
did,  where  they  would  have  less  influence  than  in  Galilee 
or  in  Judaea.  The  effect  of  a  protracted  absence  might  be 
to  abate  the  ardour,  and  to  diminish  the  expectations,  of  the 
common  people,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  dispense  with  the 
necessity  of  preserving  his  life,  from  the  mahce  and  madii- 
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nadoDs  of  his  eneinies,  by  supernatural  means,  on  the  other. 
It  was  the  least  of  two  evils  to  abstain,  for  a  time,  from 
coming  in  contact  with  his  adversaries,  and  exasperating 
their  hostility  to  its  utmost  pitch,  until  the  purposes  of  the 
divine  Providence  were  ripe  for  execution,  rather  than  to 
suffer  those  purposes  to  be  prematurely  accelerated,  or 
to  frustrate  the  ebullitions  of  sudden  violence  by  actual 
recourse  to  miracle.  With  the  last  six  months,  however, 
of  the  present  year — ^that  is,  from  the  time  when  this 
review  of  his  ministry  previously  has  been  brought  to  a 
close — the  period  was  either  arrived,  or  at  hand,  during 
which  the  course  of  external  events,  considered  as  the 
instrumental  or  secondary  means,  by  which  the  same  Pro- 
vidence designed  to  work  in  the  gradual  consummation 
of  its  own  effects,  was  to  be  so  controlled  and  accele- 
rated as  to  terminate  naturally  in  his  death.  With  the 
amval  of  this  period,  then,  the  season  of  temporary  precau- 
tion or  concealment  was  past,  and  our  Lord  had  no  longer 
any  measures  to  keep  with  his  enemies  :  and  it  will  be  seen 
acoordin^y  that  he  again  appears  in  public,  even  among 
those  whom  he  had  hitherto  seemed  most  to  avoid,  with 
more  openness,,  regularity,  and  boldness,  than  he  had  ever 
assumed  before. 
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DISSERTATION  IX. 

Comparison  qfthecaU  qfihejimr  Disciples,  (Matt  iv.  18 
— 9Si.  Mark  i.  16 — SO.)  and  of  the  miraculous  draught 
of  fishes,  (Luke  v,  1—11.) 

JL  HE  differences  observable  between  the  aooounl  of  the 
miraculous  draught  c^  fishes,  in  St.  Luke,  and  the  aooovint 
of  the  call  of  the  four  disciples,  Andrew  and  Peter,  James 
and  John,  in  St.  Matthew,  or  in  St«  Mark,  sut^  the  follow- 
ing; which  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  simply  laying  before 
the  reader— and,  after  that,  shall  leave  him  to  decide  upcm 
them  for  himself,  whether  the  occasions,  to  whidi  these  ac- 
counts respectively  relate,  can  posmbly  be  both  the  same. 

I.  According  to  St.  Mark,  Jesus,  before  the  call,  was 
waUcing  by  the  shore  of  the  sea-— according  to  St.  Luke,  he 
was  siaaiding  by  the  lake  of  Gennesaret :  according  to  the 
former  he  was  alone,  or,  at  least,  doing  nothing  at  the  time 
—according  to  the  latt^  there  was  a  multitude  about  him, 
which  he  himself  was  preparing  to  teach. 

II.  According  to  St.  Mark,  he  never  quitted  the  land — 
according  to  St.  Luke,  he  went  on  board  a  ship :  according 
to  the  former  he  continued  to  walk  on  along  the  shore — ac- 
cording to  the  latter,  he  actually  put  out  to  sea. 

III.  According  to  St  Mark,  both  the  ships  were  first 
seen  upon  the  sea — according  to  St.  Luke,  drawn  up  on  the 
shore :  according  to  the  former,  they  were  seen  one  after 
the  other,  and  in  different  situations,  on  the  sea — aooonUng 
to  the  latter,  both  together,  and  in  the  same  situation,  on 
the  land. 

IV.  According  to  St.  Mark,  Andrew  and  Simon  were 
seen  first  in  their  ship,  and  then  James  and  John,  in  their^s 
— ^according  to  St.  Luke,  neither  were  seen  in  either — the 
fishermen  had  left  both  the  ships :  according  to  St  Mark, 
Andrew  and  Simon  were  seen  letting  down  their  net,  James 
and  John,  preparing  to  let  down  theiFs — according  to  St 
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Luke,  they  were  all  seen  washing  their  nets  on  the  shore. 
In  the  one  case  they  were  all  beginning  to  fish-HUi  the  other 
they  had  all  done  fishing. 

V.  According  to  St.  Mark,  Simon  and  Andrew,  as  the 
first  seen,  were  the  first  called;  and,  as  seen  by  themselves, 
were  called  by  themselves;  md  then  James  and  John- 
according  to  St.  Luke,  if  seen  at  all,  or  called  at  all,  they 
were  all  seen  together,  and  all  called  together. 

VI.  AcoMding  to  St.  Mark,  the  call  in  each  case  was 
made^^tmi  the  land— according  to  St.  Luke,  in  the  midgi 
of  the  sea:  according  to  the  former,  Simon  and  Andrew 
(and  very  probably  James  and  John  also)  were  called  in 
these  terms"— /ktuTff  Ma-n  /xoo,  xa)  mii^n  vfuig  yfytcrdai  aXuls 
a>fl>pawiw»  ■  acowdittg  to  the  latter,  if  any  were  called,  they 
were  called  in  these^ — M^  fo/3oS*  Axi  rou  vw  Mpavw^  Irp 
fyBypcBVi  aocOTding  to  St.  Mark,  they  were  called  at  twice, 
two  of  them  distinctly  from  the  other — according  to  St. 
Luke^  if  any  were  called,  all  were  called  at  cmce,  and  all  in 
the  person  of  one. 

VII.  According  to  St.  Mark,  in  obeying  the  call,  Simon 
and  Andrew  forsook  only  their  nets**James  and  John  only 
their  ship— according  to  St.  Luke,  they  all  forsook  every 
thing* — ^their  nets— their  ships— ^and  the  booty  which  they 
had  taken.  Nor  could  these  representations,  however  differ- 
enty  have  beoi  otherwise.  It  is  plain,  according  to  St  Mark, 
that  the  disciples  could  have  nothing  more  as  yet  to  forsake, 
than  their  ships  or  their  fishing  tackle ;  for  they  were  only 
b^inmng  to  fish,  and  had  not  made  any  cast.  But  ac- 
cording to  St.  Luke,  they  had  just  enclosed  a  prodigious 
draught. 

VIII.  According  to  St  Mark,  the  elect  ensued  in  obe- 
dience to  an  invitation — ^tbe  disdples  forsook  what  they  did 
forsake,  because  Jesus  had  bade  them  follow  him — accord- 
ing^to  St.  Luke,  it  was  a  voluntary  act — they  forsook  what 
they  did  forsake,  of  their  own  accord. 

I  am  well  aware  that,  among  these  various  inccmsistencies, 

•  i.  17.  *  V.  10. 
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there  are  some  which  the  tortuous  ingenuity  of  criticism, 
aided  by  an  unscrupulous  fiunlity  of  supposition  in  the  ad- 
dition of  circumstances  not  expressed,  and,  therefore^  gra- 
tuitous, might  perhaps  twist,  or  smooth  down  to  an  agree- 
ment :  but  there  are  more  which  no  dexterity  of  accom- 
modation, nor  laxity  of  interpretation,  would  be  able  to 
render  otherwise  than,  recta  Jronie,  at  variance  with  each 
other:  and  taken  all  together  they  constitute  a  diain  of 
facts  which,  as  so  many  evidences  of  distinctness,  or  as  what 
lo^dans  would  call  circumstantuB  individuanies,  must  be 
indissoluble.  Yet,  in  addition  to  these,  we  may  add  the 
fallowing  considerations  also. 

I.  It  is  morally  certain  from  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Marks 
that  the  parties  to  whom  they  allude  were  just  banning  to 
fish — and  from  St.  Luke<^,  Uiat  they  had  just  done  fishing. 
Moreover,  the  time  of  the  transaction  in  St.  Luke  was 
evidently  the  morning^;  and,  .c(»isequently,  the  previous 
fishing  had  been  going  on  in  the  night.  It  had  b^un, 
therefore,  the  evening  before.  And  that  evening  would 
naturally  be  the  time,  when  fishermen  on  the  lake  would 
ordinarily  begin  to  fish,  may  be  concluded  not  only  from 
the  reason  of  the  thing  (that  they  would  commonly  b^n 
then^  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  deep  are  known,  by  ex- 
perience, to  be  most  active>  and  most  on  the  alert,  and, 
therefore,  the  most  likely  to  be  caught)  but  also  from  an 
instance  in  point,  which  is  seen  to  have  been  b^un  in  the 
evening— and  like  this  to  have  lasted  until  the  morning^. 
The  time  of  the  call,  then,  in  St.  Matthew  or  St.  Mark,  we 
may  take  it  for  granted  was  the  evening;  and  the  time  of 
the  miracle  in  St.  Luke  was  unquestionably  the  morning. 
At  this  season  of  ^he  year^  which  I  have  supposed  to  be 
after  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  A.  U.  780.  that  is,  after  May 
80.  the  Jewish  evening,  which  b^an  at  sunset,  would  begin 
about  8.  p.  M :  and  the  Jewish  morning,  which  began  at 
sunrise,  would  be^n  at  4.  a.  m:  and  those,  who  had  oom^ 
menced  their  labours  on  the  sea,  at  the  first  of  those  periods, 

«  Maik  i.  i6.  19.    Matt.  it.  18.  21.  *  Lake  t.  2.  •  lb.  5. 

'  John  zxi.  1—4. 
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bang  unsuccessful^  might  very  naturally  continue  them  until 
the  latter*  It  was  a  familiar  practice  with  the  people  of 
the  East  to  take  their  moming^s  repast  at  Trpwij  or  sunrise, 
throughout  the  year ;  and  among  other  modes  of  making 
it,  anciently  as  well  as  still,  one  was  to  repair  to  the  water 
aide,  and  breakfast  on  the  newly>taken  fish,  llie  instance 
referred  to  from  St.  John  is  an  illustration  of  this  fact. 

II.  It  came  to  pass,  says  Sl  Lukes,  as  he  was  standing 
by  the  fiode  of  the  lake  of  Gennesaret,  that  he  saw  two  ships, 
drawn  up  on  the  shore;  and,  having  entered  into  one  of 
them,  which  was  SimarCs^  he  prayed  him  to  put  back  a 
little  from  the  land.  Now  this  mention  of  the  name  of  Si- 
moo  is  clearly  in  alluaon  to  iv.  38.  before,  and  supposes 
him  already  known  to  the  reader  from  that.  But  even  the 
mention  of  his  name  there  would  be  -much  too  abrupt  and 
indefinite,  was  there  not,  throughout  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Luke,  a  tacit  reference  to  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  or  of 
St.  Mark.  From  either  of  those  Gk)0pels  it  might  certainly 
be  known  who  Simon  was,  prior  even  to  the  allusion  at  Luke 
iv.  88.  and,  consequently,  his  name  might  there  be  men- 
tioned, as  a  well-known  name,  even  without  any  previous 
allusion,  or  additional  description,  might  be  mentioned. 
It  is  implied,  therefore,  in  this  account  that,  before  the 
transaction  to  which  it  relates,  our  Saviour  and  Simon  were 
previously  acquainted,  and  understood  by  its  readers  to 
be  so. 

III.  The  call  in  St.  Luke  was  preceded  by  an  act  of 
teaching,  which  was,  consequently,  either  the  first  of  its 
kind,  which  had  yet  taken  place,  or  not  the  first.  If  it  was 
the  first — then  our  Saviour  had  not  yet  begun  his  ministry  in 
public  ;  and  if  he  had  not  yet  begun  his  ministry  in  public, 
thau^  he  might  now  have  called  certain  persons  to  be  his 
disciples,  he  could  not  now  have  been  surrounded  by  a  muU 
titude.  If  it  was  not  the  first,  he  must  already  have  begun 
his  ministry — and  he  might,  consequently,  have  been  sur- 
rounded by  a  multitude.    But,  from  Acts  i.  21.  9St.  a  pas- 

•  y.  1—3. 
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sage  whidi  we  have  bad  occasion  to  produce  dsewfaere^,  it 
must  be  certain  tbat  be  bod  previously  called  the  disciples. 

IV.  Tbe  anxiety  of  tbe  people,  on  tbis  occasion,  to  press 
upon  bim,  is  a  parallel  instance  to  Mark  iii.  9*  10.  iv.  1. 
and  to  otber  instances,  wbicb  might  be  produced,  both  io 
tbe  cause — ^their  desire  to  bear  bim,  or  to  come  close  to  bim 
— and  in  the  effect — ^tbat  it  made  it  necessary  be  should 
retire  on  board  a  ship,  and  address  them  from  tbe  sea.  On 
all  these  otber  occasions  it  may  be  observed  in  common, 
that  they  are  decidedly  later  than  tbe  commencement  of  his 
ministry  in  general ;  and,  if  tbe  present  instance  happened 
after  the  first  circuit  of  Galilee,  it  will  be  so  far  in  unison 
with  tbe  rest.  Nor,  indeed,  could  it  be  otherwise,  espe- 
cially at  the  very  outset  of  his  ministry.  To  have  attracted 
crowds  in  such  numbers — ^to  have  produced  this  impor- 
tunate eagerness  to  get  about  our  Lord— -or  to  hear  him — 
so  as  to  make  it  necessary  he  should  retire  b^ond  their 
reach,  his  reputation  must  have  been  spread  £Eur  and  wide — 
he  must  have  become  generally  known  as  a  prophet  or 
teacher,  or  as  a  performer  of  wonderful  works.  Now  this 
never  could  have  been  the  case,  bef<M«  the  intervention  of 
one  public  progress  over  Galilee,  at  least 

Besides,  it  is  utterly  incredible  that,  when  preparing  to 
begin  his  ministry  by  teaching  the  word  of  God,  be  should 
have  made  choice  of  the  lake  of  Capernaum,  and  tbe  loca- 
lity of  a  fisherman^s  boat,  instead  of  the  city,  and  the  syn- 
agogue, itself.  His  preaching  and  teaching— «ven  upon  the 
first  circuit — ^were  confined  to  the  sjrnagogues  of  Galilee,  as 
such — ^nor  is  there  any  proof  that  he  taught  in  the  open 
air,  except  towards  the  close  of  all,  when  be  ddivered  the 
sermon  from  the  mount.  Tbe  tnith,  indeed,  is,  that  be 
caUed  the  disciples  in  question,  before  be  b^gon  to  teach, 
that  is,  to  enter  on  tbe  work  of  his  ministry,  any  where — 
and  when  he  began  to  teach,  or  to  enter  on  the  work  of  his 
ministry,  as  such,  it  was  in  that  place— tbe  synagogue  of 
Capernaum — and  on  tbat  day — the  day  of  the  sdbbatb — 
which  from  his  piety,  and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  from 
hVol.I.Din.yiIl.195. 
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his  umfonn  practice  ever  after,  it  mi^t  naturallj  be  ex- 
pected it  would  be.  And  as  he  first  began  to  teach  iA^re 
and  ihen,  so  the  first  miracle,  in  confirmation  of  his  teach- 
ing, was  wrought  there  and  then. 

V.  The  mere  perusal  of  the  narrative  from  v.  1-^4.  is 
sufficient  to  satisfy  an  unprejudiced  reader  that  the  instance 
of  teaching,  now  recorded,  was  in  the  ordinary  discharge  of 
our  Ijord'^s  ministerial  functions.  He  was  teaching  as  a 
matter  of  course — he  was  preparing  to  do  nothing,  which 
he  had  never  yet  d<xie  before,  when  the  people  were  resort- 
ing to  him — ^he  had  ojften  taught  thenij  and  they  had  as 
often  been  taught  by  him^  before  they  were  addressed  on 
this  occasion. 

VI.  The  manner  of  our  Saviour^s  teaching  was  distin* 
guifihed  fay  a  peculiar  property,  which  the  Evangelists  d&* 
signate  as  the  teaching  of  one  h  i^ouvltt:  as  the  manner 
whioh  would  be  assumed  by  one,  who  had  a  right  to  com- 
mand, and  a  right  to  be  obeyed— ^who  was  entitled  to  an 
implicit  deference  to  his  own  word  and  will— *who  was  au- 
thorized both  to  teach  men  their  duty,  and  to  expect  their 
perfcNrmanoe  of  what  he  taught.  Now  this  manner  was  so 
novel  and  striking,  that  each  of  the  Gospel  historians,  except 
St  John,  has  distinctly  noUced  it— but,  what  is  not  less  re-* 
markable,  has  noticed  it  cnce  for  all :  having  specified  it  in 
a  single  instance  they  never  recur  to  it  again.  That  single 
instance,  however,  is  also  the^r^  instance — the  occasion,  on 
which  they  do  notice  it,  is  the^t*^^  occasion  which  it  came 
within  the  scope  of  their  accounts  to  record :  and  both  these 
things,  a  priori^  were  very  naturally  to  be  expected.  A 
constant  identical  property  of  our  Saviour^s  teaching  might 
justly  be  specified  once  for  all — ^but,  if  it  were  to  be  specified 
onoe  for  aQ,  that  single  occasion  would  most  natundly  and 
moat  fitly  be  the  first.  Now  the  instance  of  teaching  on  the 
lake  b  accompanied  by  no  such  characteristic  remark — 
whence  we  may  infer  it  could  not  have  been  the  first — ^but 
the  instance,  recorded  before  that,  in  the  sjmagogue  of  Ca- 
pernaum^  it  is  absolutely  certain,  is  ■ :  whence  it  would  be  a 
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nmilar  inference  that  this  instance  was  the  first.  If  so,  the 
teaching  in  the  synagogue  preceded,  in  point  of.  time,  the 
teaching  on  the  lake — ^the  one  is  clearly  the  first  on  record 
in  St.  Luke — and  might  be  the  first  irXwg — the  other  is 
not.  But  the  call  of  the  disciples  preceded  even  that  teach- 
ing  in  the  synagogue.  Much  more,  then,  did  the  same  call 
precede  this  teaching  on  the  lake. 

VII.  St.  Peter  addresses  our  Saviour  by  the  title  of  hn- 
<rr0m)(^ — ^the  use  of  which  term  is  one  of  the  idioms  of  St. 
Luke.  In  his  Gospel  it  occurs  six  times ;  but  in  no  oth#r 
Gospel  bendes ;  and  it  occurs  always  as  personally  directed 
to  our  Saviour — and,  in  every  instance  but  the  last,  as  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  the  Apostles  in  the  sense  of  'FafifA,  or 
Aihacrxak^i — the  ordinary  title  which  disciples,  among  the 
Jews,  every  where  gave  to  their  masters.  The  use  of  the 
term,  then,  is  peculiar  to  the  relation  of  master  and  of  dis- 
ciple—so that,  on  this  prindple,  Peter  would  be  a  disciple 
already,  at  the  very  time  when  he  is  supposed  to  have  re- 
ceived his  call.  And,  according  to  my  distribution  of  the 
preceding  events,  this  was  truly  the  case — ^for  he  had  been 
called  four  or  five  months  before :  but,  on  any  supposition, 
which  should  make  his  original  call  accompany  the  mira- 
culous draught,  there  must  be  so  far  a  manifest  absurdity. 

Nor  is  this  all :  for  the  same  text  proves  that  Peter  was 
acquainted  with  the  power  of  our  Saviour,  and,  however 
unsuccessful  they  had  been  until  then,  yet,  if  they  let  down 
the  net  at  his  command,  that  they  could  not  fail  to  enclose 
a  draught.  It  is  clearly  implied,  therefore,  that  he  knew 
our  Saviour  to  be  capable  of  performing  miracles,  and,  con- 
sequently, that  he  had  seen  him  perform  miracles  before. 
On  our  principles  this,  also,  would  necessarily  be  the  case — 
for,  besides  the  miracles  which  he  must  have  witnessed  in 
Capernaum^,  (one  of  them  wrought  upon  his  own  wifie^s 
mother,)  before  the  commencement  of  the  circuit,  he  must 
have  had  ocular  testimony  of  a  vast  number  more,  per- 
formed upon  the  circuit  itself "».    But,  upon  any  other  sup- 

k  V.  5.  *  Luke  IV,  33— 4"'  "  Matt  if.  23. 
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position,  how  could  the  same  thing  have  been  the  ease?  If 
the  disdples  had  never  yet  received  a  call,  could  they  yet 
have  seen  a  miracle?  Would  not  the  miracle,  which  now 
ensued,  and  which  had  not  yet  been  performed,  have  been 
the  very  first  miracle  on  record  any  where,  except  in  St. 
John  ?  Ever  after  this  miracle  they  might  well  have  had  an 
entire  confidence  in  the  supernatural  power  of  Jesus ;  but 
how  could  they  have  had  it  before  ? 

It  is  true,  as  we  perceive  from  the  result,  that  St.  Peter 
appears  surprized  even  at  his  own  success.  But  this  does 
not  prove  that  he  expected  no  miracle— but  only  that  he 
did  not  expect  &uch  a  miracle:  the  success  which  he  ex- 
perienced exceeded  his  most  sanguine  hopes.  Hence  his 
first,  and  his  most  natural,  impression  is  that  of  awe ;  as  in 
the  presence  of  a  superior  Bdng.  The  admiration  of  the  effect 
is  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  the  cause— and  he  falls  down 
at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  as  a  ranful  man  would  prostrate  him- 
self before  his  all-pure  and  almighty  Creator. 

VIII.  If  the  miraculous  draught  was  really  a  part  of  the 
transaction  of  the  call,  there  is  no  reason  to  be  conceived  or 
assigned  for  its  omission.  A  miracle  like  this — ^the  first  in- 
stance of  any  miracle  in  the  thre^  original  Gospels — a  mi- 
racle expressly  wrought  for  the  conviction  of  the  four  first 
and  chief  of  the  Apostles— was  surely,  on  every  account, 
deserving  of  a  distinct  notice.  Besides,  without  the  history 
of  the  miracle,  the  history  of  the  call  would  have  been  not 
only  incomplete,  but  unintelligible.  The  call,  upon  this 
principle,  must  have  arisen  out  of  the  miracle,  and  the  mi- 
racle must  have  introduced  the  call — ^the  call  must  have  ap- 
plied the  miracle,  and  the  miracle  have  justified  the  call. 
Neither,  then,  would  have  been  perfect  without  the  other — 
nor  could  the  end  proposed  by  the  history  of  the  one  have 
been  attained  except  in  conjunction  with  the  history  of  the 
other. 

IX.  The  foundation  of  the  whole  mistake,  with  respect 
to  the  presumed  Trajection  in  St.  Luke,  is  the  assumption 
that  the  account  of  the  miraculous  draught  is  an  account  of 
the  call  of  the  four  parties  who  witnessed  it — an  assumption 
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altogether  precarious.  For,  that  the  words  addressed  to 
Peter  convey  no  calU  must  be  self-evident — aiid»  that  none 
is  implied  in  the  material  fact  itself,  appears  from  this  ood- 
sideration— -that  the  very  same  kind  of  miracle— on  the 
very  same  sea  of  Galilee — and  in  behalf  of  most,  if  not  of 
ail,  of  the  very  same  persons— was  again  performed  after  the 
resurrection  °.  If,  therefore,  it  implied  a  call  notcr,  it  must 
have  implied  a  call  then;  that  is,  the  Apostles  could  not 
have  been  called  until  after  the  resuriecticm. 

The  truth  is  this.  The  miracle  was  a  symbolical  act,  and 
contained  a  latent  prophecy:  the  import  of  the  sjrmbol  being 
the  future  success  of  these  same  parties,  as  Apostles,  who 
had  had  such  success,  as  fidiermen*  It  illustrated,  there- 
fore, in  respect  to  their  future  character  and  employment, 
certain  truths — all  adumbrated  by  something  correspondent 
at  presentr-^the  weakness  of  the  instrumental  agency — the 
efficiency  of  the  accompanying  power — each  made  distincdy 
visible  in  the  grandeur,  and,  consequently,  the  disparity,  of 
the  result.  They  bad  been,  as  fishermen,  the  instruments 
of  Christ  in  letting  down  the  net  and  enclosing  the  fish ; 
and  they  should  be,  as  Apostles,  his  instruments  also  in 
propagating  the  Gospel,  and  catching  mankind.  In  the 
former  capacity,  as  left  to  themselves,  they  had  been  able  to 
do  nothings— as  assisted  by  him,  they  had  made  a  prodi- 
gious capture:  as  the  anissaries  of  the  Grospel,  unaccom- 
panied by  Christ,  they  would  be  able  to  efiect  still  less — ^as 
endowed  ai^d  assisted  by  him,  they  should  evangelise  the 
world.  It  was  faith  in  the  divine  cooperation  which  had 
led  to  their  success  now ;  it  would  be  faith  in  the  same  co- 
operation which  should  lead  to  their  still  more  splendid 
success  hereafter. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  a  symbolical  miradiey  con- 
taining such  a  moral  end  as  this,  might  very  fitly  have  pre- 
ceded or  accompanied  an  original  call.  But  this  original 
call,  as  we  shall  see  elsewhere,  was  not  a  call  to  become 
Apostles,  but  merely  to  become  disciples;  and  those^  who 
had  been  called  in  the  latter  capacity,  were  yet  not  ordained 
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ID  the  former^  until  at  least  a  year  afterwards.  A  transac* 
tkm,  therefore,  like  the  present,  which,  as  concerned  dis- 
dpies,  was  not  so  mudi  a  call,  as  the  ratification  of  a  call, 
and  as  concerned  Apostles,  was  not  so  much  an  oirdination, 
as  an  intimation  of  an  ordination,  comes  in  most  significantly 
and  most  appositely,  where  St.  Luke  has  placed  it,  e^ier 
the  one,  and  before  the  other. 

The  true  light,  then,  in  which  we  ought  to  rq;ard  it,  is 
that  of  something  which  bears  an  equal  relation  to  the  situa- 
tion  of  the  four  parties,  both  as  still  cEsciples,  and  as  some- 
time to  become  Apostles.  It  is  not  a  call  for  the  first  time 
addressed  to  them,  but  the  confirmation  of  a  call  already 
received  :  it  is  not  an  appointm^t  to  the  ofiice  of  an  Apo- 
stle, but  an  implicit  indication  of  such  an  appointment  ere 
long.  The  language  of  our  Lord,  in  St.  Luke,  we  saw  was 
Dot  to  be  reconciled  to  his  language,  in  St.  Matthew :  the 
latter  did  strictly  convey  a  call,  the  former  no  such  thing. 
Yet  each  declaration,  under  the  circumstances  of  its  own 
aooount,  is  so  natural  and  proper,  that  in  the  estimation  of 
any  candid  judge  this  alone  would  be  enough  to  vouch  for 
the  reality  of  ather,  and  yet  its  distinctness  from  the  other. 
When  Jesus  saw  Peter  and  Andrew,  in  St.  Matthew  or  St. 
Mark,  they  were  only  banning  to  fish,  and  had  yet  en- 
doeed  nothing ;  he  calls  them,  therefore,  as  he  could  call 
them,  solely  in  allusion  to  their  occupation — Come  after 
me,  and  I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men.  When  he  speaks  to 
Peter,  in  St.  Luke,  he  had  just  made  a  wonderful  draught; 
he  addresses  him,  therefore,  in  allusion  to  his  recent  suc- 
cess— ^Henceforth,  thou  shalt  be  catching  men. 

Hiere  would  still  be  so  much  aiBnity  between  the  final 
end  of  the  present  transaction,  and  the  ultimate  design  of 
the  original  call,  that  Su  Luke,  who  ]Ht>poBed  to  relate  the 
one,  might  very  well  be  induced  to  omit  the  other— espe^ 
dally  as  two  of  the  Evangetists  had  recorded  that,  but  both 
had  passed  over  this.  We  may  now  perceive  also  the  dis- 
tinct force  and  meaning  of  that  additional  circumstance,  in 
his  account,  that  the  four  disciples,  having  brought  their 
ships  to  land,^Moil:  oS,  and  followed  Jesus.     This  was 
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not  said  before — ^and  the  reason  is  that  their  call  was  either 
not  fully  complete,  or  not  fully  comprehended,  until  now. 
It  is  not  surprising  that,  though  called  as  disciples  by  our 
Lord  himself — ^yet,  as  mere  disciples,  placed  only  on  a  foot- 
ing of  equality  with  many  others,  who  had  attached  them- 
selves to  him  of  their  own  accord — ^they  should  not  all  at 
once  have  considered  it  necessary — especially  in  the  first 
year  of  our  Saviour^s  ministry — and  during  the  times  when 
they  were  stationary  at  Capernaum — ^tp  give  up  their  usual 
occupations,  or  to  bid  adieu  to  every  concern  but  the  busi- 
ness of  attending  on  him.  This  was  what  multitudes  never 
did,  who  yet  were  his  disciples  during  the  whole  course  of  his 
ministry;  and  this  was  what  the  Apostles,  had  they  always 
continued  in  the  simple  estate  of  disciples,  nowise  distin- 
guished from  the  rest,  never  could  have  been  expected  to 
do.  Henceforth,  however,  they  devoted  themselves  whdly 
to  Jesus — they  began  to  be  convinced  that  their  original 
call  had  some  greater,  and  more  exclusive,  end  in  view — 
and  to  act  upon  that  conviction.  Now,  then,  it  might  first 
be  said,  Lo!  we  have  forsaken  all  things,  and  followed 
thee;  what,  therefore,  shall  be  our^s?  And,  among  the 
other  moral  uses  of  the  present  narrative,  this  may  reason* 
ably  be  considered  one — to  do  that  jusdce  to  tlie  faith  and 
the  self-denial  of  Christian  Apostles,  which  thdr  own  mo- 
desty had  not  allowed  them  to  do  for  themselves — ^by  shew- 
ing under  what  peculiar  circumstances  of  temptation  to  the 
contrary — ^viz.  after  a  rich  and  valuable  capture — they  were 
induced  to  give  up  every  thing,  for  the  sake  of  attaching 
themselves  to  Jesus. 

I  think,  then,  it  must  now  be  admitted  that,  beyond 
these  morel  uses,  (the  proper  exemplification  of  which  was 
still  future,)  the  history  of  the  miraculous  draught  has  no- 
thing in  common  with  the  history  of  the  call  of  Simon  and 
Andrew,  James  and  John :  and  if  so,  that  there  is  no 
proof  of  a  Trajection  in  this  part  of  St.  Luke.  Nor  is  this 
conclusion  of  slight  importance.  The  disproof  of  a  trans- 
position in  the  present  instance  ought  to  facilitate  the  evic- 
tion of  the  same  conclusion  in  other  instances ;  for  there  is 
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not,  perhaps,  a  angle  instance  of  a  supposed  irregularity 
which  has  been  more  confidently  assumed  than  this ;  with 
what  reason  I  leave  the  reader  to  judge.  But  if  this  is  no 
sach  thing— others,  also,  however  confidently  they  may 
have  been  assumed,  which  yet,  a  priori^  are  not  more  pre- 
sumptively so  than  this,  may  turn  out  upon  examination  to 
be  quite  the  reverse. 
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DISSERTATION  X. 

On  the  can  of  Levi,  and  the  eniertaintnent  which  fiOowed 
thecatt:  or  Mark  iL  18— SS.  Luke  v.  87—89.  compared 
toith  Matt.  ix.  9—17. 

X  HE  call  of  Matthew  the  Publicas,  who  is  designated  by 
the  name  of  Levi  also,  must  be  assigned  to  the  first  year, 
and  to  the  last  six  months  of  the  first  year,  of  our  Saviour^s 
ministry;  and,  even  as  so  assigned,  took  place  probably 
nearer  to  the  end,  than  to  the  banning,  of  that  time.  It 
would  not,  however,  follow  from  this  fact  that  he  was  not 
yet  a  disciple,  by  which  I  understand  a  simple  believer  in 
Christ — ^much  less  that  he  was  not  yet  even  acquainted 
with  our  Lord — ^but  merely  that  he  had  not  received  any 
personal  call — ^he  had  not  ^ven  up  his  usual  occupations, 
whatsoever  they  were,  to  attach  himself  to  Christ. 

The  readiness  with  which  he  obeys  the  call  is  in  fact  a 
proof  that  he  was  predisposed  for  its  reception,  and,  conse- 
quently, was  a  disciple  of  our  Lord  already  in  the  same 
sense,  and  to  the  same  effect,  as  many  others,  both  before 
and  after  the  present  time,  who  yet  never  experienced  a 
personal  invitation  from  our  Lord  himself.  The  calls  of 
any  among  the  Apostles,  as  ascribed  to  our  Saviour,  and 
left  on  record,  were  not  calls  to  become  disciples  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  that  term — such  as  could  have  been  appli- 
cable to  none  except  to  persons  before  unacquainted  with 
himself — but  a  personal  compliment  to  the  parties  in  ques- 
tion, such  as  might  be  paid,  f^  special  reasons,  even  to 
those  who  were  believers  previously.  Nor  is  Matt.  viii.  ^. 
or  Luke  ix.  59.  any  difficulty;  unless  it  could  be  shewn 
that  these  were  calls  addressed  to  persons  not  yet  disciples, 
or  even  not  yet  ordained  Apostles — all  of  whom  had  cer- 
tainly been  appointed  to  their  office,  long  before  the  time 
of  either  of  these  incidents,  and  especially  of  the  last.  On 
this  account,  more  particularly,  I  am  persuaded  that  eveiy 
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instaooe  of  a  personal  call,  as  addressed  to  those  who  were 
first  disciples,  and  afterwards  became  Apostles^  has  been 
carefolly  placed  on  record«--«nd,  consequently,  that  such 
bstances  are  five  in  number,  four  of  the  disciples  called  at 
the  beginmAg  of  the  year,  and  this  of  St.  Matthew  at  its 
end.  In  all  these  cases  it  is  the  effect,  which  ensued  upon 
the  call,  not  the  mere  call  itself,  that  we  are  bound  chiefly 
to  attend  to.  St.  Matthew  had  not  yet  renounced  his  secu- 
lar occupation — he  was  sitting  at  the  Publican^s  booth,  or 
the  receipt  of  custom,  when  he  was  accosted  by  Christ:  he 
rose  up,  in  obedience  to  the  invitation — and,  from  that  time 
forward,  forsook  every  thing  to  follow  him. 

The  call  of  Matthew,  considered  as  the  same  person  with 
Levi,  is  related  by  each  of  the  three  first  Evangelists-— 
though  by  St  Matthew  it  is  related  out  of  its  place.  In 
each  of  them,  also,  there  follows,  upon  the  account  of  the 
call,  an  account  of  an  entertainment,  which  St.  Mark  and 
St.  Luke  distinctly  ascribe  to  Levi,  and  in  direct  connection 
with  his  previous  call ;  but  which  St.  Matthew  does  not  less 
dearly  r^r  to  the  time  of  the  return  from  Gadara,  and 
just  before  the  application  of  Jairus,  followed  by  the  rais- 
ing of  his  daughter.  Ab  both  this  apfdication,  and  the  sub- 
sequent miracle,  are  related  in  their  proper  place  by  St* 
Mark  and  by  St  Luke  also,  and  that  at  a  part  of  their  nar- 
rative which  comes  much  later  than  the  present— it  follows 
that,  if  this  entertainment  is  the  same  in  each  of  these  in- 
stances, they  must  have  admitted  an  Anticipation  by  giving 
an  account  of  it  here.  But,  as  I  cannot  acquiesce  in  this 
coQclu8i<»,  it  becomes  incumbent  upon  me  to  shew  that  the 
occaaona  themselves  were,  in  all  probability,  distinct 

I.  It  16  clearly  implied  in  St.  Mark  and  St.  LukeS  that 
the  entertainment  which  they  record  was  given  in  the  house 
of  Levi:  bat  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  entertain- 
ment, recorded  by  St.  Matthew,  took  place  in  the  same. 
Matthew  is.  10.  which  is  all  the  allusion  to  the  house  in 
question,  supplied  by  his  account,  alludes  to  the  house 
where  our  Saviour  was  accustomed  to  reside  in  Capernaum: 
•  Luke  ▼.  19.  Maik  ii.  15. 
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it  IS  manifestly  the  same  house,  which  is  implied  or  men-- 
tioned  in  many  other  passages^,  after  a  nmilar  manner—- 
the  house  of  his  ordinary  residence  as  such.  The  very  use 
of  the  article,  in  speaking  of  it  so  repeatedly  air}MS9  de- 
monstrates  the  same  conclumon ;  for  the  article  would  not 
be  thus  used  except  of  some  well  known  and  definite  house; 
nor  could  any  house  be  such  except  the  stated  place  of  his 
abode.  Now,  unless  this  house  had  been  Lev^s  or  Mat- 
thew^s  from  the  first,  the  entertainment.  Matt.  ix.  10.  given 
in  this  house,  could  not  have  been  given  in  the  house  of 
Levi.  But,  if  it  was  not  given  in  the  house  of  Levi,  it 
could  not  be  the  same  with  the  entertainment  of  Levi, 
which  was  certainly  given  in  the  house  of  Levi.  And  that 
this  house  was  not  the  house' of  Levi  from  the  first  may  be 
collected  fiv>m  Mark  ii.  1.  and  Matt  ix.  2.  9.  which  shew 
that  our  Lord  was  in  the  habit  of  using  or  frequenting  this 
house  before  even  the  call  of  Levi  himself.  The  truth  is 
that,  if  it  was  the  house  of  any  disciple,  it  was  that  of  Simon 
or  Andrew,  not  of  Levi  or  Matthew  c. 

II.  The  entertainment  given  by  Levi,  as  recorded  by  St 
Mark  and  St  Luke,  not  only  followed  after  his  call,  but,  it 
is  plainly  intended  to  be  understood,  was  meant  as  an  ac- 
knowlec^ment  of  his  call.  But  the  entertainment  in  St 
Matthew  was  at  least  six  months  later  than  the  call ;  and 
even  subsequently  to  the  call,  the  mere  call  to  become  a 
disciple  had  been  succeeded  by  a  much  greater  dignity — 
the  ordination  to  the  rank  of  an  Apostle.  What  would  be 
more  natural  than  that  a  mark  of  respect  or  gratitude,  de- 
signed in  acknowledgment  of  the  call,  should  have  ensued 
immediately  upon  the  call — ^what  more  unnatural,  and  more 
improbable,  than  that  the  call  should  have  taken  place  six 
months  before,  and  the  entertainment,  which  commemorated 
it,  should  have  taken  place  six  months  after  ?  Nothing  but 
the  most  special  reasons  could  have  produced  this  ancHnaly, 
or  accounted  for  the  unnatural  interval,  under  such  circum* 
stances,  between  the  cause  and  its  natural  efiect:  and  the 

^  Mark  ii.  i.  iii.  19. 31*  Matt.  ix.  3.  28.  zii.  46.  xiii.  i.  36.  XTii.  25. 
*  Matt  viii.  14.   MarlL  i.  29.  Luke  Ir.  38. 
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existence  of  any  such  reasons  would  be  the  strongest  of  ar- 
guments for  keeping  the  two  things  as  distinct  in  the  ac- 
count, as  they  were  in  themselves — ^for  relating  the  call  in 
one  place,  and  the  entertainment,  which  arose  out  of  the 
caU,  in  another. 

III.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  assump- 
tion, OQ  which  this  reasoning  is  founded,  that  the  entertain- 
ment of  Levi  was  intimaitely  connected  with  the  call  of  Levi; 
and,  therefore,  that  the  time  and  occacdon  of  the  former 
were,  necessarily,  the  time  and  occasion  of  the  latter.  The 
accounts  of  both  the  Evangelists  place  this  assumption  be- 
yond a  question.  But,  even  though  the  entertainment  had 
been  entirely  independent  cf  the  odl,  still  this  would  have 
been  no  inducement  purposely  to  antedate  the  account  of 
the  former,  in  order  to  join  it  to  the  account  of  the  latter — 
but  quite  the  contrary — ^for  it  would  have  been  to  establish 
a  connecUon  between  them  which  really  did  not  exist,  nor 
ever  was  supposed  to  exist.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the 
Evangelists  have  agreed  to  blend  both  the  accounts  in  one, 
with  a  view  to  preserve  unbroken  the  history  of  the  same 
person :  because  both  the  incidents  had  some  reference  to 
Levi.  The  truth  is  that  the  history  of  the  entertainment 
has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  history  of  Levi  as  such.  It 
is  given  purely  and  solely  on  its  own  account,  and  from  its 
connecUon  with  the  history  of  our  Lord. 

The  entertainment  was  rendered  memorable  by  two  cir- 
cumstances  which  transpired  at  it — ^the  exception,  for  the 
first  time  taken,  against  the  condescension  of  Christ  in  eat- 
ing with  publicans  and  anners^-nand  the  question,  for  the 
first  time  put,  concerning  a  breach  of  the  law  of  tradition, 
apparently  sanctioned  by  his  example,  which  breach  related 
to  &8tings.  Both  these  exceptions  were  such,  as  in  the 
nature  of  things  could  have  transpired  only  at  some  feast^ 
or  when  our  Saviour,  in  some  house  or  other,  was  sitting  at 
meat:  but  at  what  feast  it  might  be,  or  in  what  house  he 
might  be  sitting  at  meat,  would  be  perfectly  indi£Perent,  and 
purely  accidental. 

The  course  of  events,  however,  from  this  time  forward 
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(which  is  the  dose  of  our  Lord'^s  first  year)  before  the  return 
from  Gadara  (which  coincided  with  the  middle  of  his  second) 
will  furnish  a  case  in  point  to  shew  that  such  exceptittu, 
and  on  such  grounds,  had  already  begun  to  be  taken  against 
our  Savioiu*,  and  to  be  matter  of  public  notoriety :  whidi 
case,  if  the  account  given  of  the  feast  of  Levi  is  regular 
where  it  stands^  even  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  will  prove  to 
be  critically  apposite  and  just-*but  on  no  other  principle 
whatever.  In  the  history  of  his  reflecticms,  as  they  ensued 
upon  the  message  of  John,  and  the  departure  of  his  messen- 
gers, 2Sov  iiA^wwoi  fayo;  xai  olyoWnif  <^,  can  be  understood  of 
nothing  but  the  supposed  contempt  of  the  law  of  fastings— 
and,  TMhmw  flXog  Koi  dfMprooKSof^  of  nothing  but  his  alleged 
promiscuous  intercourse  with  persons  of  that  description. 
Each  of  these,  if  Luke  v.  80.  and  88.  had  really  preceded, 
would  be  explained  at  once— but  if  not,  would  be  little  beU 
ter  than  unintelli^ble. 

IV.  The  entertainment,  which  was  given  by  Levi,  is  called 
hxn  iMyaAi)^ — a  description  which  can  scarcely  imply  less 
than  the  principal  meal  of  the  day.  Now  this  meal,  uni- 
versally among  the  ancients,  and  at  thb  period  of  andent 
history  more  espedally,  was  the  last  meal  in  the  day,  that 
is,  the  meal  of  supper.  If  so,  the  feast  given  by  Levi  was 
a  supper;  and,  consequently,  the  feast  intended  at  Matt. 
ix.  10.  it  It  was  the  same  with  that,  was  a  supper  also. 
The  application,  then,  of  Jairus  made  at  this  feast  was 
made  at  a  supper — his  daughter,  therefore,  was  raised — the 
issue  of  blood  was  staunched — the  blind  men  were  resumed 
to  sight — ^the  demoniac  was  dispossessed — all  in  the  night- 
time as  such-— whidi  is  a  tissue  of  absurdities  from  first  to 
last 

Besides  this,  I  have  shewn  elsewhere^  that  the  return  from 
Gadara,  Matt.  ix.  1.  just  before  the  feast,  took  place  early 
in  the  morning — and  certainly  not  at  night— the  feast  in 
St.  Matthew,  then,  might  be  die  usual  moming^s  meal,  but 
neither  the  noonday^s  meal,  nor,  much  less,  a  supper. 
But  if  it  was  the  moming^s  meal,  it  could  not  be  the  feast 

<  yii.  34.  •  Luke  y.  29.  f  Vol.  ii.  Din.  Tiii.  305— 3  lo- 
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of  Levi — ^for  that  feast  was  a  great  JeaH — ^but  the  morn- 
ing^s  repast  was  the  amplest  and  lightest  of  all  in  the  day,  ' 
aud,  therefore,  not  a  great  feast.  Besides  which,  the  idea 
of  a  great  feast  conceived,  prepared  for,  and  executed,  be- 
twera  the  short  interval  of  landing  on  the  beadi  at  Caper- 
naum, and  receiving  the  application  of  Jairus,  as  the  feast  of 
Levi,  in  this  case,  must  have  been,  is  little  better  than  the 
idea  of  an  impossibility.  That  there  was  no  great  interval 
between  the  return  from  Gadara,  and  the  arrival  of  Jairus, 
may  be  concluded  from  this  consideration  only — ^that  two 
of  the  Evangelists,  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  connect  these 
fieu^ts  so  closely  together  that  they  have  been  thought  even 
to  contradict  St.  Matthew — as  though  Jairus  had  met  our 
Saviour  upon  the  diore  of  the  lake,  and  he  had  not  time 
actually  to  go  to  his  house.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  Levi 
was,  perhaps,  aware  of  the  intended  return  from  Gadara, 
and  made  his  preparations,  accordingly,  before  the  depar- 
ture  thither.  If  Levi  was  Matthew,  Matthew,  also,  must 
have  gone  to  Gadara — and,  as  I  have  shewn  elsewhere, 
both  the  visit  to  Gadara,  and  the  return  from  thence,  were 
equally  unexpected  events;  which  no  one  but  our  Saviour 
himself  could  have  foreseen,  or  been  prepared  for,  at  the 
time* 

V*  Upon  a  certain  occasions,  where  the  context  fixes  the 
import  of  the  declaration  to  the  sacrifice  of  temporal  pos- 
sessions, Simon  Peter  in  his  own  name — and  in' the  name  of 
the  rest  of  the  Apostles— says  to  our  Lord,  Lo !  we  have 
forsaken,  or  renounced,  all  things — and  followed  thee.  The 
answer  of  Jesus,  recognizing  the  fact  of  the  sacrifice,  and 
provninng  a  corresponding  reward,  establishes  the  tcuth  of 
the  declaration.  From  the  time,  then,  when  the  Apostles 
became  stated  followers  of  our  Saviour,  they  must  have 
given  up  all  that  they  had,  or  might  have — ^they  must  have 
bound  themselves  to  a  vdiuntary  poverty— they  must  have 
Indden  adieu  to  their  worldly  possesedons,  and  worldly  oc- 
cupations, by  which  they  had  hitherto  supported  them*- 
selvcs^  and  by  which  they  might,  otherwise,  have  supported 

K  Matt.  xvL.  27. 
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themselves  still,  on  purpose  to  attend  on  Christ.  Now  it  is 
surely  inconsistent  with  this  fact,  and  at  variance  also  mth 
the  plain  meaning  of  the  Evangelist^s  assertion — Luke  v. 
28 — that  Matthew,  who  had  forsaken  Srovra,  in  obedience 
to  the  call  of  Jesus,  and  thenceforward  devoted  himself  to 
his  Maater^s  service,  should  yet,  six  months  or  more  after- 
wards, have  retained  the  means  of  giving  him  a  greed  en- 
tertainment. One  such  entertainment,  immediately  t^ier 
his  call,  and  in  gratitude  ^/&r  his  call,  it  is  very  possible  he 
might  have  given;  but  many  such  entertainments,  and 
however  long  afterwards,  if  he  had  once  forsaken  all  things, 
he  never  could  have  given — ^nor  ever  have  been  expected  to 
give. 

\1.  The  motive,  in  fact,  of  Levi's  feast,  if  it  was  really 
such  as  we  suppose,  is  so  natural  and  becoming  as  almost 
of  itself  to  establish  the  point  in  dispute — ^in  which  case  the 
modesty  of  St.  Matthew,  who  was  Levi  himself,  might  in- 
duce him  to  suppress  the  account  of  the  feast,  and,  conse> 
quently,  of  what  transpired  at  it,  where  both  were  too  inti- 
mately connected  with  his  own  personal  history.  At  an- 
other opportunity,  however,  if  the  same  things  happened 
again,  and  no  longer  possessed  this  relation  to  himself,  he 
would  still  be  free  to  mention  them.  But  with  St.  Mark 
and  St  Luke  the  state  of  the  case  would  be  just  the  re- 
verae :  they  could  have  no  such  inducement  to  suppress  the 
account  of  the  feast,  and  of  its  incidents,  at  their  first  oc- 
currence— ^yet,  having  recorded  them  in  their  proper  place 
before,  they  might  justiy  be  excused  if  they  omitted  to  re- 
cord them  again.  There  is  no  good  reason,  but  this,  to  be 
as^gned  why  two  independent  authorities  should  each  have 
agreed  to  ^ve  an  arbitrary  position  to  a  matter  of  fact, 
which  would  have  come  equally  weU  in  its  awEt  place — 
much  less  why,  in  so  doing,  they  should  set  themselves, 
apparently,  in  opposition  to  a  third  and  a  prior  authority, 
whose  order  was  peifectiy  correct.  A  later  Evangelist  might 
rectify  the  transpositions  of  an  earlier ;  but  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose  he  would  knowingly  disturb  his  regular  accounts. 
St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  are  regular  in  thdr  order  every 
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where  else — ^why,  then,  should  it  be  presumed  that  they 
were  intentionally  irregular  here?  Every  body  must  see 
that^  by  omitting  the  account  of  the  sitting  at  meat  after 
the  return  from  Gadara,  but  hefbre  the  application  of  Jai- 
rusy  they  have  exposed  themselves,  primdjacief  to  the  sus- 
pidon  dT  an  inoonmstency  with  St.  Matthew.  It  is  not  to 
be  imagined  that  they  would  have  incurred  this  risk  for 
any  reason,  but  one  so  natural  as  this — ^viz.  that  the  inter- 
mediate particulars,  however  instructive,  necessary,  or  cu- 
rious, had  all  been  actually  anticipated  already.  For  it  is 
a  rule  with  them  both — and  especially  with  St.  Luke — ^to 
record  nothing  of  the  same  kind  twice. 

VII.  If  the  drcumstances  of  the  two  accounts  be  com- 
pared together,  it  will  appear  that  neither  the  questions, 
which  are  seen  to  have  been  put,  nor  the  answers,  supposed 
to  have  been  returned,  on  each  occanon,  were  identical : 
and,  therefore,  that  the  occasions  themselves  may  still  have 
been  distinct. 

I.  St.  Matthew^s  account  of  the  circumstances  of  the  first 
question  is  this;  It  came  to  pass,  as  he  was  sitting  at  meat 
in  the  house,  that  many  publicans  and  sinners  came  and 
sate  down,  along  with  Jesus  and  his  disciples — St.  Luke^s 
is  this;  And  Levi  made  a  great  entertainment  for  him  in 
his  own  house ;  and  there  was  a  great  multitude  of  publi- 
cans, and  of  others,  who  were  sitting  at  meat  along  with 
them.  The  former  of  these  notices  describes  an  ordinary — 
the  second,  an  e^/raordina9y--occasion  of  the  kind  in  quefr> 
tion.  The  parties,  who  were  guests  along  with  Jesus  and 
with  his  disciples,  on  the  one,  came  of  their  own  accord ; 
on  the  other,  came  because  they  had  been  invited.  And 
this  might  well  be.  Into  our  Lord'^s  tistiol  place  of  abode 
even  publicans  and  sinners  might  reasonably  be  encouraged 
to  enter ;  into  a  strange  house  they  would  have  access  only 
by  permission  of  the  owner.  Their  presence  in  the  former 
instance  was  doubtless  due  to  the  desire  of  hearing  Jesus ; 
but  their  presence  in  the.  latter  was  much  more  probably 
the  effect  of  their  acquaintance  with  Levi,  who  himself  was 
one  of  their  body. 
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II.  At  Matt.  ix.  14.  the  diaciples  of  John  were  present, 
and  put  the  que$tion,  there  recorded,  ikem»dve»^^^t  Mark 
ii.  la  Luke  v.  80. 38.  it  does  not  appear  that  the  disciplflB 
of  J(din  were  even  present;  but  it  plainly  appears  that, 
whether  present  or  not,  they  did  not  put  the  question  them- 
selves ;  it  was  put  by  others  concerning  them.  And  this  is 
a  drcumstance  of  distinction  which  can  never  be  got  over, 
and  ought  to  be  decisive  of  the  question* 

III.  With  r^ard  to  both  the  questions  and  the  answers 
in  each  instance,  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  who  undoubtedly 
relate  the  same  occurrence,  agree  more  exactly  with  each 
other,  than  either  of  them  with  St.  Matthew.  But  if  they 
had  each  been  relating  the  same  things,  this  was  not,  apri- 
ori,  to  be  expected—^  should  have  agreed  alike,  or  all 
should  have  differed  alike. 

For  example — in  the  answer  to  the  first  question,  the 
first  part  of  ix.  18.  which  occurs  in  St.  Matthew^s  account, 
does  not  occur  in  their^s.  Nor  is  it  any  objection  that  the 
same  text  is  cited  Matt.  xii.  7.  but  wanting  in  the  parallel 
places  of  Mark  ii.  S7.  28.  and  Luke  vi.  4. 5:  for  this  second 
instance  of  its  omission  would  not  be  a  case  in  point.  This 
text  would  be  the  only  omission  in  the  present  instance— 
whereas  there  are  other  omissions  also  in  the  second:  it 
would  have  been  purpoaely  excepted,  and  by  itself,  in  the 
one*-only  in  common  with  more  matter,  in  the  other. 

Should  it  be  further  dbjected  that  Luke  v.  801  is  not  so 
ekise  to  Mark  ii*  16,  as  Mark  ii.  16.  is  to  Matt.  ix.  11.  (the 
former  as  addressed  to  the  discifdes  about  Aemsdves — ^both 
the  latter  as  addressed  to  the  disciples  about  (heir  Master) 
the  answer  is,  both  questions  were  put ;  why  the  disciples 
were  eating — and  why  Christ  was  eating — ^with  pobHcans 
and  sinners.  As  it  is,  they  amount  to  the  same  thing;  for 
a  reproach  that  the  disciples  of  Jesus  did  so  and  so  is  a 
reproach  that  their  Master  did  the  same — ^nor  eouhl  the 
particular  charge  in  the  present  instance  be  peferred  i^aiDst 
them,  without  including  also  him.  They  were  all  alike  eat- 
mg  in  the  company  of  such  persons,  and  it  wonld  be  in- 
different of  whom  the  question  might  be  asked. 
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Again,  in  reporting  the  answer  to  the  second  enquiry  at 
Matt.  ix.  15.  our  Lord  is  described  to  have  used  the  re- 
markable term  vfvifiv,  instead  of  yi|<rrfufiv,  as  at  Mark  ii.  19* 
and  Luke  v.  34.  These  words  were  not  synonymous,  nei- 
ther in  themselves — ^nor  in  the  estimation  of  the  parties  who 
asked  the  question  :  to  fast  was  not  necessarily  to  mourn, 
especially  as  a  mere  formality,  as  a  stated  part  of  the  cere- 
mcmial  of  religion,  but  nothing  m^e.  In  the  use,  therefore, 
of  such  a  term,  with  respect  to  his  own  disciples^  our  Lord 
had  an  occasion  in  view,  not  yet  indeed  arrived,  but  some- 
time to  arrive,  of  more  than  mere  formal  fasting— an  occa- 
»on  of  real  grief  and  mourning,  expressing  themselves  in 
the  outward  significant  acts  of  fasting  and  prayer— an  ooca^ 
skm  which  Theophylact  (in  locum)  describes  most  correctly 
as  follows :  "Errou  o8v  K«upS^,  Pl^^v,  !n  ifiou  vativros,  xeii  ava- 
k^irroff  n^tArowiv  h  ?afi^  xa)  S/^n},  Sicox^fifvoi  b.  This 
prophetical  allusion  to  the  future  sufferings  of  the  Apostles, 
we  may  justly  contend,  was  too  remarkable  to  have  been 
purposely  suppressed,  yet  too  obscure  to  have  been  pur- 
posely introduced.  If  our  Lord,  in  St.  Mark  or  in  St. 
Luke,  had  made  use  of  the  word  vfyffTy,  they  would  have 
retained  it ;  if,  in  St.  Matthew,  he  had  made  use  of  inj^Tiu- 
ittf,  he  would  not  have  changed  it. 

St.  Luke^s  account  of  this  answer,  in  general,  differs  on 
the  whole  from  St.  Mark'^s,  only  as  a  supplementary  might 
difer  from  a  partial — of  which  Luke  v.  36.  compared  with 
Mark  ii.  XI.  i^ords  a  luminous  proof.  I  have  little  doubt 
that,  as  resulting  from  the  harmony  of  both  together,  our 
Lord^B  words  ought  to  stand  exactly  as  follows :  Kei  o6U)^ 
ewifi?aifia  pixwi  ayva^v  hripp&KTti  M  Ifictrleo  vciXatw*  fl  Is  fti), 
a!p€t  ri  9-XijpM/u.a  adrou^  rd  xamv,  row  icetXatov,  Koi  %e»f  ov  v^lcftM 
yiMTflui.  EI  8f  ftijyff,  xeti  ro  xaivov  ^'^K'h  ^^^  '''?  irieXM»  ou 
av§jLfmftl  M^Kmia  ro  euro  rou  xmvov^.  The  correctness  of 
this  arrangement  is  proved  by  the  reason  of  the  thing.  The 
two  arguments  tend  to  the  same  reductio  ad  absfirdum;  but 
they  are  perfectiy  distinct  from  each  other,  and,  notwith- 

^  Commentar.  48.  *  Mark  ii.  21.  ^  Luke  n,  36. 
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standing  a  like  state  of  the  case)  suppose  two  very  different 
consequences.  The  first  goes  on  the  assumption  that  an 
old  garment  cannot  sustain  a  piece  of  new  cloth — whence, 
that^  which  is  designed  to  fill  up  a  rent,  only  enlarges  it, 
and  makes  it  worse  than  before :  the  second,  on  tlie  as- 
sumption that  an  old  garment  will  not  match  with  a  piece  of 
new  cloth — whence,  both  the  new  is  cut  to  provide  a  patch 
for  the  old,  and  the  patch  of  new  doth,  being  put  upon  the 
old,  will  not  suit  to,  nor  assort  with,  the  old. 

Lastly — as  to  the  objection  from  the  antecedent  improba- 
bility that  two  distinct  occa^ons,  requiring  a  defence  in 
terms  so  much  alike,  should  yet  have  arisen  in  the  course 
of  our  Saviour^s  ministry,  however  great  this  improbability 
might  be,  it  must  still  succumb  to  the  evidence  of  the  fact. 
But  the  improbability  itself  is  not  so  great.  No  part  ol  his 
public  conduct  was  more  uniformly  on  principle — ^nor,  c(hi- 
sequently,  more  uniformly  obnoxious  to  the  cavils  of  those 
who  were  disposed  to  find  fault  with  it,  than  this  unre- 
served intercourse  with  publicans  and  sinners.  The  pas- 
sage quoted  from  Luke  vii.  84.  proves  it  to  have  soon  be- 
come a  standing  reproach  against  him ;  and  there  are  two 
other  instances,  Luke  vii.  S& — 50.  xv.  1 — ^10.  both  later  in 
their  occurrence  than  the  present  instance,  upon  which  simi- 
lar exceptions,  and  the  defence  against  them,  are  found  on 
record.  As  to  the  renewal  of  the  question  concerning  fast- 
ing, if  those  who  put  it  in  the  first  instance  were  not  the 
diafliples  of  John,  and  those  who  put  it  in  the  second  were 
sOf  the  occasions  must  have  been  distinct.  Such  a  question, 
at  that  time,  was  very  possible  from  them — ^for  John  was  not 
as  yet  put  to  death.  But  he  had  been  long  suffering  im- 
prisonment ;  and  this  may  be  one  reason  why  our  Lord,  in 
answer  to  their  question,  made  use  of  the  word  weiSeh — 
which  he  had  not  used  in  his  answer  to  the  former.  TTiey 
might  have  cause  to  fast  and  to  mourn  even  tiien — his  own 
disciples  would  have  cause  to  do  so  only  some  time  to 
come. 
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DISSERTATION  XL 

On  the  ordination  of  the  Twelve — and  the  Sermons  from 
the  Mount 

X  HE  concurrent  testimony  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  esta- 
Uisbes  the  fact  that,  until  the  present  period  of  our  5a- 
viour^a  ministry — ^which  is  the  first  quarter  of  its  second 
year — ^not  only  had  not  the  Twelve  been  yet  orduned  to 
thdr  office,  but  even  the  name  of  Apostle  was  not  yet  in 
being.  Hitherto,  then,  they  had  been  merely  disdples — 
distinguished,  perhaps,  by  nothing  above  the  rest  of  the 
disdples  in  ocnnmon,  except  that  all,  or  some,  of  than  might 
have  been  personally  caUed  by  our  Saviour — as  the  rest  of 
the  disdples  had  not.  But  fix>m  this  time  forward  they 
were  expressly  discriminated  from  the  rest,  and  formM  into 
a  body,  or  society,  of  thdr  own. 

Of  the  ordinati<m  itself  St  Matthew  has  given  no  ac- 
count— though,  as  far  as  the  commencement  of  that  drcuit 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake,  of  which  the  ordinaUcm 
appears  to  have  been  the  conclusion,  his  nanrative  goes 
along  with  St.  Mark'^s — and  his  silence  is  naturally  to  be 
expkuned  by  the  oonoderation  that  he  was  himself  one  of 
the  Twelve,  and  that  it  might  not  become  the  modesty  of  a 
Christian  Apostle  to  record  his  own  appointment,  by  the 
cboioe  ci  Christ  himself,  to  so  high  and  so  illustrious  an 
office. 

In  a  part  of  lus  Grospel,  however,  which  follows  not  long 
after  this  UmeS  he  speaks  of  the  Twelve,  as  of  a  body 
already  in  existence,  and  known  by  that  name  as  such ; 
whence,  it  is  clear,  he  recognises  implidtly  the  fact  of  their 
previous  cNrdinaticm.  On  the  same  occasion  he  introduces 
also  the  catalogue  of  their  names,  which  agrees,  upon  the 
whole,  with  the  lists  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke ;  and  the 
isolated,  yet  natural,  manner,  in  which  he  brings  in  this  ca- 
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talogue  ^,  is  a  strong  internal  evidence  that  he  kept  it  back^ 
in  its  proper  place,  only  from  a  motive  of  genuine  Christian 
humility.  The  same  conclusion  follows  from  the  way  in 
which  even  here  he  speaks  of  himself:  for  he  puts  his  own 
name  after  that  of  Thomas ;  though,  according  to  the  order 
of  St.  Mark  and  of  St.  LukeS  it  should  have  taken  prece- 
dence  of  it;  and  he  adds  to  his  name  the  designation  of  « 
T9komig — a  designation,  in  the  opinion  at  least  of  his  country- 
men, expressive  only  of  reproach — and  which  the  other  two, 
with  a  becoming  regard  to  the  memory  of  a  Christian  Apo- 
stle, accordingly  omit. 

As  this  event  was  the  last,  the  most  solemn,  and  the  most 
important,  which  transpired  in  the  course  of  the  preceding 
circuit,  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  which  had  accompanied  St 
Mark^s  as  far  as  the  beginning  of  the  circuit,  but  not  further, 
rejoins  it  again  at  this  point.  If,  then,  the  proof  of  a  posi* 
tion  like  this,  which  seems  to  be  so  clearly  made  out  by  the 
direct  testimony  of  two  Evangelists,  and  by  the  indirect  tes- 
timony of  a  third,  viz.  that  the  appmntment  and  ordination 
of  the  Twelve  as  Apostles  were  some  time  posterior  to  th^ 
call  as  disdples,  required  any  more  confirmation,  there  are 
two  distinct  considerations,  which  must  place  it  beyond  a 
question.  First,  the  regular  occurrence,  from  this  time  for- 
ward, but  never  before  it,  of  the  phrase  Oi  SoSsxa,  to  ex- 
press the  Apostles,  in  opposition  to  the  rest  of  the  disciples; 
a  phrase  to  be  met  with  in  St  Matthew  eight  times,  in  St 
Mark  ten  times,  and  in  St.  Luke  dght  times.  Beades 
this,  there  are  instances  also  of  the  phrase  Oi  Sexa,  to  ex- 
press the  rest  of  the  Twelve  in  contradistinction  to  two— 
and  of  the  phrase  OI  tvSfxa,  to  ex{H*ess  them  all  but  one 
— which,  consequently,  amount  to  the  same  thing.  This 
uniformity  of  designation,  which  yet  begins  to  appear  only 
now,  and  hereafter,  must  be  a  demonstrative  argument  that, 
until  now,  and  hereafter,  there  was  no  such  distinction, 
among  our  I^ord^s  disciples,  in  being,  as  that  of  some  (me 
body  in  particular,  opposed  to  the  rest  in  general.     The 
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▼ery  name  of  Apostle  had  not  yet  been  bestowed  upon  any 
— the  only  person  who  had  borne  it  hitherto  was  our  Lord 
himself— the  Shiloh  or  Apostle  of  the  Father — and,  if  we 
look  at  the  precise  point  of  time  at  which,  as  it  is,  the 
Twelve  were  chosen,  and  at  the  use  which  is  made  of  their 
services  directly  afterwards,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the 
imposition  of  this  name  on  them  now  referred  as  much  to 
something  immediate,  as  to  something  remote — ^to  their  part 
and  character  of  Gospel-missionaries  in  our  Saviour'^s  life- 
time,  as  well  as  after  his  death.  St.  Mark  in  particular  de- 
dares  this  to  have  been  the  direct  cause,  and  the  primary 
purpose,  or  final  end,  of  thdr  appointment^:  "ha  cSo-i  /xer* 

^a9mi§af  rets  fiMrouf,  xa)  cx/3«XXfiy  rot.  icufiovM. 

Secondly,  the  regular  occurrence,  from  this  time  forward, 
but  not  before  it,  of  the  name  of  Peter.  St.  Mark  and  St. 
Luke®  both  shew  that,  when  our  Lord  appointed  Simon 
Barjonas  an  Apostle,  he  gave  him  also,  agreeably  to  a  well- 
known  custom  of  the  East,  and  to  many  similar  instances 
which  might  be  produced  from  the  Old  Testament,  a  new 
name,  in  allusion  to  his  oflSce  itself — ^the  name  of  Cephas, 
or  Peter :  and  it  is  a  curious  circumstance,  displaying  in  an 
eminent  degree  the  extreme  accuracy  of  both  these  Evan- 
gelists^ their  strict  attention  to  propriety,  as  well  as  to  the 
truth  and  fidelity  of  history,  in  the  least  things,  not  less 
than  in  the  greatest,  that,  speaking  of  him  before  this  pe- 
ricx],  they  invariably  call  him  Simon;  speaking  of  him  after 
it,  they  invariably  call  him  Peter.  His  name  of  Simon,  up 
to  this  time,  occurs  in  St.  Mark  five  times ;  but  his  name 
of  Peter  after  it  occurs  eighteen  times ;  in  St.  Luke,  up  to 
the  same  period,  the  former  name  occurs  eight  times ;  after 
it,  the  latter  occurs  eighteen  times. 

There  is  one  exception,  indeed,  to  the  rule  in  St.  Luke— 
at  V.  8 — at  least  if  the  text  be  genuine.  But,  even  there, 
the  name  of  Peter  is  merely  added  to  that  of  Simon ;  and, 
after  all,  it  is  most  probable  that  this  addition  itself  was 

'iu.  14. 15.  MU.  16.  vi.  14. 
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originally  a  marginal  annotation,  which  some  time  0£  other 
crept  into  the  text.  As  to  St.  Matthew^  who  did  not  intend 
to  record,  in  its  proper  place,  the  appointment  of  the  Twelye 
themselves,  nor,  consequently,  the  change  of  the  name  of 
any  one  of  them,  he  introduces  St.  Peter^  by  a  reference  to 
both  his  names,  from  the  first — and,  except  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  Apostles  as  such — to  intimate  that  he  really  recaved 
the  name  of  Peter  first  when  he  was  first  consecrated  sn 
Apostle — he  speaks  of  him  ever  after,  by  no  name  but  that 
of  Peter. 

St.  John^s  allusion  to  this  name  at  i.  48.  <^  his  Gospel, 
I  have  shewn  elsewhere^;,  was  entirely  prospective.  Our 
Lord^s  address  to  Peter  at  that  time  contained  ^prophecy, 
which  was  designed  to  have  both  a  lUeral,  and  a  igfpkal^ 
fulfilment — a  literal^  when  the  name  of  Peter  was  actually 
substituted  for  the  name  of  Simon«— and  a  typical^  whoi, 
by  the  instrumentality,  or  personal  agency,  of  Peter  in  par- 
ticular, the  foundation  of  the  Christian  church  was  laid 
among  the  Jews  first,  and  afterwards  among  the  Gentiles. 
Nor  can  the  meaning  of  this  address,  before  the  time  of  the 
diange,  be  better  illustrated  than  by  a  comparison  with  an- 
other, which  occurred  after  it.  In  St.  John  it  i^,  Thou  art 
Simon ;  Thou  shcdt  be  called  Peter — ^in  St  Matthew  it  is, 
Blessed  art  thou,  Simon . . .  Thou  art  Peter  b. 

As  to  the  imposition,  at  the  same  time,  of  a  name  on 
the  two  sons  of  Zebedae,  viz.  Boanerges,  it  is  not  a  case  in 
point;  for  being  imposed  alike  on  each,  it  <x>uld  not  be 
borne,  as  a  personal  denomination,  by  either.  We  may 
argue,  therefore,  as  follows.  Simon  was  not  yet  an  Apostle, 
when  he  had  not  yet  received  the  name  of  Peter :  but  he 
had  not  yet  received  the  name  of  Peter  until  now— which 
is  the  first  quarter  of  our  Lord'^s  second  year ;  he  was  not 
yet  an  Apostle,  therefore,  until  now.  He  had  been  a  dis- 
ciple, however,  for  at  least  a  year.  And  what  was  true  of 
Peter,  we  may  take  it  for  granted,  was  true,  ajbrtiorij  <^ 
the  rest.    All  the  Twelve,  then,  had  been  some  time  dis- 
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ciplea  before  they  became  Apostles.  We  do  not,  it  is  true, 
poflBess  an  express  account  of  the  call  of  .any  but  these  five, 
Peter  and  Andrew,  James  and  John,  and  Matthew— ^md  it 
IS  not  improbable,  as  I  have  observed  already  elsewhere  i, 
that  our  Lord  himself  actually  called  none  but  these  five* 
For,  unless  it  could  be  supposed  he  would  himself  call  every 
one,  who  became  his  disciple,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  con- 
caving that  some,  who  were  subsequently  appointed  Apo- 
stles, might,  nevertheless,  originally  have  voluntarily  be- 
come disciples,  as  well  as  that  a  vast  number  of  others  must, 
of  their  own  accord,  have  become  disciples,  who  yet  never 
were  appointed  Apostles.  Yet  St.  Peter's  description  of 
the  qualifications,  necessary  to  constitute  a  successor  in  the 
Apostleship  to  the  vacant  place  of  Judas,  referred  to  under 
a  former  head^,  it  is  self-evident  would  be  most  properly 
applicable  to  those  who  had  become,  and  continued  to  be, 
disciples,  from  the  first. 

How  long  after  their  original  call,  the  ordination  of  these 
five,  and  of  the  rest,  may  have  taken  place,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible absolutely  to  determine ;  but  the  period  to  which  I 
have  assigned  it  (assuming  only  that  the  consecration  of  the 
four  chief  of  the  Apostles,  at  least,  fell  out  about  the  same 
time  in  this  year,  as  their  original  call  in  the  year  before) 
agrees  as  well  to  the  course  of  events,,  before  and  after  the 
ordination,  as  any ;  and  it  derives  this  further  support  from 
the  final  end  of  the  appointment  itaelf,  that  it  supposes  the 
ordination  of  the  Twelve— which  must  have  taken  place  at 
some  determinate  time  or  other — to  have  taken  place  at 
that  time  in  general,  when  the  divine  Providence,  in  the 
maturity  of  its  own  counsels,  designed  they  should  enter 
upon  their  Apostolical  office  itself — the  time  of  the  feast  of 
Pentecost. 

From  this  period  that  Peter  assumes  a  kind  of  pre-emi- 
nence among  the  Twelve,  as  the  Twelve  assume  among  the 
disciples,  and,  next  to  Peter,  Andrew,  James,  and  John,  is 
supported  by  too  many  facts  to  be  disputed.    We  may  in* 
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fer,  then,  that  the  order  in  which  the  Apostles  were  called 
to  our  Lord,  and  consecrated— *an  order,  which  must  have 
been  determined  by  his  own  discretion— was  deliberately 
intended,  and  was  accordingly  understood,  to  determine 
the  order  of  precedence  among  them.  Jesus  called  to  him, 
from  among  the  disdples,  such  as  he  would — and  those 
whom  he  called,  he  made  his  Apostles,  As  by  calling  them 
all  in  general,  out  of  the  disciples  in  general,  and  by  ap- 
pointing them  to  a  separate  office  and  reladon,  he  made 
them  all  so  far  distinct  from  the  disciples  as  such — so  by 
calling  them  one  by  one,  in  particular,  and  consecratbg 
them  one  by  one  in  particular,  and,  consequently,  some  of 
them  before  the  rest,  he  seems  to  have  conferred  <hi  some 
of  them  an  honorary  rank  and  precedence,  above  the  rest— 
for  in  the  community  of  name  and  office,  and  of  pownal 
relation  to  himself,  it  is  manifest  there  was  no  difference 
between  them — they  were,  and  they  must  have  been,  all 
equal.  One  thing  is  certain ;  in  each  of  the  catalogues  the 
name  of  Peter  stands  first — and  the  name  of  Iscariot  stands 
last ;  the  one,  confessedly  chief,  the  other,  confessedly  the 
least  deserving,  among  the  whole  body.  The  intermediate 
names  are  somewhat  differently  arranged  in  the  diffiereDt 
lists;  but  there  is  no  variation  between  them  which  does 
not  admit  of  being  explained. 

If  we  take  the  order  of  St.  Matthew^s  catalogue,  x.  2 — ^ 
and  compare  with  it  St.  MarkX  iii.  16 — ^19.  and  St  Luke's, 
vi.  14 — 16.  or  Acts  i.  13.  they  vnll  stand,  in  juxta-podti(Hi, 
as  follows: 

Matt.  Mark.  Luke.  Acts. 

1  SimoQ                  J I  —  I  Peter 

2  Andrew               4 2  —  4  — 

3  James                  2 3  —                2 

4  John  3  4 3 

5  Philip  5 5 5 

6  Bartholomew       6 6         ■  7  — 

7  Thomas  8 8 6 

8  Matthew  7 7 8 

9  James  'AXtpaUu  9  — —  9  ■  9  — 
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Matt  Mark*  Luke.  Acts. 

10  Lebbfleus,  or       lo  Lebbsus    1 1  Judas  'lax^-   1 1  Judas  'loicv- 
Thaddseus  fiw  pw 

11  SimoD   ^   Ka-    II  —  lo  Simon  i  2^    lo  Simon  o  Zi)- 

I  a  Judas  o  'I<r«afi-    1 2  ^-—  i  %  ^-—  1 2  Matthias. 

We  peTceive^  then,  that  in  St.  Mark^s  catalogue  Andrew 
is  put  after  James  and  John ;  in  St.  Matthew'^s  and  in  St 
Luke^s  (as  contained  in  the  Gospel)  he  is  put  before  them. 
But  the  order  of  St.  Luke  in  the  Acts  agrees  with  this  of 
St.  Mark-— whence  we  may  infer  that  the  order  of  the  Apo- 
stles originally,  (that  is,  in  ouq  Saviour^s  lifetime,)  according 
to  which  AndiQew  might  take  precedence  of  James  and  John, 
was  altered  after  the  ascension,  and  when  they  were  all  to 
enter  on  tbdr  own  ministry ;  and  that  St.  Mark  has  given 
the  order  of  the  names,  not  as  it  was  at  first,  but  as  it  was 
ultimately  designed  to  be,  and  as  it  afterwards  became.  Or, 
what  is  equally  probable — since  none  of  the  Evangelists  ctf- 
firm  their  order,  if  we  except  the  two  extreme  names  of 
all,  it  was  indifferent  in  what  order  the  intermediate  names 
migfat  be  recited.  The  four  Apostles,  who  were  either  the 
first  called  as  disciples,  or,  with  the  exception  of  Matthew, 
the  only  persons  who  were  so  called  among  the  Apostles, 
stand,  in  every  instance,  at  the  head  of  the  list — and  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  church  both  in  the  Acts  and  in 
the  Epistles,  proves  that  these  in  particular,  either  all,  or 
three  of  them,  Peter,  James,  and  John,  were  eminently  pil- 
lars of  the  church. 

Some  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  circumstance  that  two 
of  the  Evangelists,  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  record  the 
names  in  couplets — ^as  if  Jesus  had  called  the  disdples  to 
him  two  and  two  together ;  or,  at  least,  that  he  sent  them 
out  afterwards — ^when  they  were  sent  two  and  two  together 
— ^in  the  couplets  in  question.  This  conjecture  is  not  im- 
probable: for  Peter  and  Andrew,  Jiunes  and  John,  it  is 
exceedingly  likely  would  be  so  ordained,  and  so  despatched 
upon  ikw'  commission  in  particular,  whether  any  of  the  rest 
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were  ao^  or  no.  But  St*  Mark  obisenres  no  such  method; 
and  St*  Luke  observes  it  only  in  part ;  whence  we  may  ooo- 
clude  that  the  circumstance  in  question  was  accidental,  or 
not,  at  least,  intentionally  qpedfied,  with  a  view  to  any  such 
construction. 

The  wisdom  or  expediency  of  suiFering  the  Twelve  to 
become  at  first,  and  for  some  time  after  to  continue,  merely 
disdples — in  order  to  the  trial  of  thar  fidth  in,  and  attadi- 
ment  to,  Christ,  if  not  to  their  personal  oonvicticHi — ^before 
they  were  elevated  to  the  rank  of  Apostles,  must  be  obvious. 
Our  Lord^s  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  is,  a  priori^  a 
sufficient  voucher  that,  in  making  choice  of  these,  he  was 
choosing  those,  who,  in  point  of  every  moral  requisite,  were 
the  fittest  to  be  selected  for  a  new  and  peculiar  relation  to 
himself,  and  for  the  instruments  by  which,  in  the  course  of 
time,  he  designed  to  work  in  the  propagation  of  his  Go^L 
As  to  natural  or  acquired  abilities,  without  the  divine  assists 
ance,  the  greatest  must  have  been  as  inadequate  to  the  end 
in  view,  as  the  least.  Their  subsequent  history  confirms  the 
presumption.  The  only  exception  would  seem  to  be  in  the 
original  admission,  and  the  ultimate  apostasy,  of  Judas.  But 
this  was  unquestionably  necessary,  and  therefore,  as  natu- 
rally intended,  for  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  If  it  was 
requisite  that  Jesus  should  be  at  last  betrayed  by  one  of 
his  own  Apostles,  it  was  also  requisite  that  one  of  his  own 
Apostles  should  have  been,  from  the  first,  capable  of  becom- 
ing a  traitor. 

In  the  number  of  the  Twelve,  th^e  is  an  evident  refer- 
ence to  the  number  of  the  Tribes ;  and  one  Apostle  seems 
to  have  been  chosen  for  every  Tribe,  because,  as  the  event 
demonstrated,  both  in  the  original  publication  of  Christi- 
anity, and  ever  after,  they  were  in  a  peculiar  manner  the 
Apostles  of  the  Circumcision,  and  sent,  like  their  Master,  to 
the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.  An  extra,  and,  con- 
sequently, a  thirteenth,  Apostle,  and  though  from  amcmg 
the  Jews,  yet  from  among  the  Jews  of  the  IKspersion,  was 
appointed  in  the  fulness  of  time,  and  in  the  person  (^  Saul, 
for  the  sake  of  the  mission  to  the  Gentiles.    This  adapta- 
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tkm  of  the  number  of  the  Apostles  to  the  numbeF  of  the 
Tribes  is  peculiarly  exemplified  in  those  words  of  our  Sa- 
viour'; Verily  I  say  unto  you  that,  when  the  Son  of  Man, 
10  the  regeneration^  shall  sit  upon  his  throne  of  glory,  ye 
abo,  who  have  followed  me,  shall  sit  upon  twelve  thrones, 
judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  The  number  twelve, 
then,  seems  to  have  been  something,  from  the  first,  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  integrity  of  their  body,  and  so  under- 
stood accordingly.  Hence,  even  before  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost—or rather,  against  that  day  itself— the  reparation  of 
the  defect  in  that  number,  produced  by  the  apostasy  of 
Judas,  when  Matthias  was  appointed  in  his  steady  was  yet 
but  a  necessary  precaution. 

The  selection,  nomination,  and  ordination,  of  the  Apostles 
being  expressly  attributed  to  our  Lord  himself,  whatever 
honour,  or  privilege,  present  or  to  come,  was  thereby  con- 
fer!^ on  the  Twelve,  it  was  an  honour,  and  a  privilege, 
in  obtaining  which  they  themselves  were  totally  uninstru- 
mental.  The  object  proposed  by  their  appointment  St. 
Mark  defines  as  twofold — ^that  they  might  always  be  with 
Christ,  and  that  he  might  send  them  to  preach  in  his  name 
—whence  it  must  be  as  clear  that  they  had  not  hitherto 
always  been  with  him,  as  that  they  had  not  hitherto  been 
sent  to  preach  in  his  name.  It  is  clear  also  that  this  defini*> 
tion  is  intended  of  the  immediate,  or  proximate,  end  of  the 
appmntment — not  of  the  future,  and  the  more  remote.  But 
even  the  mission  in  question  did  not  take  place  until  some- 
time  after  the  appMntmentr— «and  it  is  manifest  that  the  gift 
of  miraculous  power,  alluded  to  here,  was  no  gift  bestowed 
at  present,  but  merely  designed  to  be  bestowed,  when  the 
mission  also,  for  the  discharge  of  which  it  would  be  neces- 
saiy,  should  be  ready  to  commence.  In  the  circumstance, 
however,  of  such  a  mission,  and  in  the  communication  d£ 
thus  much  of  miraculous  power,  subordinate  to  it,  the  Se- 
venty were  afterwards  put  upon  a  par  with  the  Twelve. 
The  true  dignity,  therefore,  the  real  authority,  or  the  exclu- 
ave  prerogatives,  of  the  apostolical  ofiice  and  character  do  not 

1  M«tt.  xix.  a8.  »  Acts  i.  15—26. 
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fully  appear  until  die  day  of  Peuteoost  Thdr  peculiar  pri- 
vilege, during  the  remainder  of  our  Saviour'^s  ministry,  con- 
sisted in  this  one  respect,  that,  henceforward,  they  were 
always  with  him,  and  about  him — as  even  titey  had  not 
always  been  heretofore — and  as  the  rest  of  the  disdples 
never  were. 

If  we  consider  the  momentous  consequences  which,  though 
still  in  futurity,  hung  upon  this  appointment  of  the  Twelve 
— and,  though  still  in  futurity,  yet^  to  the  omniscience  of 
Christ,  were  even  then  as  good  as  present — ^we  shall  confess 
that,  next  to  the  great  business  of  suffering  for  mankind, 
this  was,  and  would  be  regarded  by  our  Lord  himself  as, 
the  most  important  act  of  his  lifetime  upon  earth.  Nor 
does  he  enter  on  it  without  a  corresponding  degree  of  pre- 
paration— ^nor  proceed  in  it  without  an  equal  gravity  and 
solemnity.  The  night  before  he  spends  on  the  mountain 
apart,  in  earnest  prayer  ° — as  soon  as  it  is  day,  he  calls 
to  him  the  whole  of  his  disciples<^— out  of  this  number  he 
selects  twelve  by  name,  whom  he  invests  with  a  new,  and 
a  peculiar,  designation,  expressive  of  the  same  relation  to 
himself,  in  which  he  had  appeared  and  acted  with  reference 
to  the  Father.  For  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Shiloh,  or  Apostle, 
of  the  Father — and  the  Twelve  were  the  Shilohs,  or  Apostles, 
of  Jesus  Christ.  To  this  relation  and  this  title,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  consecrated  them— either  one  by  one,  or  two 
by  two— with  prayer  and  the  impontion  of  hands :  for  by 
prayer,  and  the  imposition  of  hands,  do  the  Apostles,  now 
consecrated  to  their  office  (and,  we  may  presume,  in  imi- 
tation of  what  had  been  done  unto  themselves)  consecrate 
others  to  any  Christian  function  hereafter;  and  as  Jesus 
was  parted  from  them  at  last,  while  in  the  act  of  lifting  up  his 
hands  over  them,  and  of  blesedng  themP,  so,  with  the  same 
affectionate  solemnity  may  he  be  supposed  to  have  ordained 
them  at  first.  After  this,  he  delivers  a  sermon,  which  is  a 
repetition  of  part  of  the  former  on  the  mount :  Matt,  v — 
viii.  I.     But,  as  this  brings  us  to  the  controverted  ques- 
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tion  itadf^  whether  these  sennons  are  actually  the  same  or 
distincty  it  is  now  time  that  we  should  enter  particularly 
upon  it. 

We  may  take  it  for  granted  that  these  two  discourses,  re- 
kted,  as  they  are,  by  two  distinct  Evangelists,  and  in  two 
distinct  places  of  the  Gospel-history,  are  either,  so  far  as 
they  go  together,  totally  the  same,  or  totally  different :  for, 
as  to  their  being  partly  the  one,  and  partly  the  other, 
(though  such  an  opinion  may  have  been  entertained,)  it 
appears  to  me  too  absurd  a  supposition  seriously  to  be  re- 
futed. Now,  if  they  are  each  distinct  from  the  other,  then 
both  may  be  given  in  their  proper  time  and  place.  But,  if 
they  are  to  be  pronounced  the  same,  the  question  of  a  trans- 
positioa  will  concern  the  order  of  St.  Matthew,  and  not  the 
order  of  St  Luke.  No  commentator  or  harmonist  can  rea- 
aooably  suppose  that  the  latter  records  his  sermon  out  of 
its  place,  however  many  may  have  thought  that  St.  Matthew 
has  not  recorded  his  in  its  own.  By  the  proof,  therefore, 
of  the  distinctness  of  the  discourses — ^if  that  can  be  made 
out— it  must  still  be  understood  that  we  are  establishing  the 
accuracy  of  St.  Matthew,  and  not  of  St.  Luke. 

I.  With  a  view  to  this  conclusion,  and  as  a  kind  of  pre- 
sumpticHi  in  its  favour,  the  order  of  St.  Matthew,  we  may 
observe,  is  regular  as  far  as  v.  1.  The  first  transposition 
which  occurs,  independent  of  the  sermon  itself,  occurs  at 
viiL  14.<l 

II.  Those,  who  contend  that  he  has  antedated  the  ser- 
mon in  question,  are  obliged  to  detach  the  introductory  re- 
mark, at  V.  1 — as  premised  to  the  sermon — from  the  his- 
torical circumstances  at  iv.  24.  S5.  the  close  of  the  preced- 
ing chapter :  by  doing  which,  for  the  sake  of  a  harsh  and 
distorted  hypothesis,  they  offer  violence  to  the  most  simple 
and  natural  explanation  of  the  course  of  events,  ima^nable. 
Thai  conclusion  represents  our  Lord  as  followed,  or  sur- 
rounded, by  prodigious  multitudes — this  introduction,  that 
seang  the  midtitudes,  observing  thdr  numbers,  and  dearing 
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to  teach  them,  he  went  up  into  a  mountain  accordingly. 
Who,  on  perusing  these  statements,  could  hesitate  to  infer 
whether  the  discourse,  which  follows,  was  produced  by  the 
circumstances,  which  preceded,  or  no  P 
-  III.  I  have  shewn  long  rince  that,  before  this  discourse 
on  the  mountain,  Jesus  had  both  begun,  and  been  making, 
his  first  general  circuit  of  Gralilee.  I  have  ventured,  also, 
to  define  the  course  of  this  circuit' — shewing  in  what  man- 
ner, even  from  the  very  route,  which  it  appears  to  have 
taken,  it  would  make  him  known  in  the  regions,  speci- 
fied by  St  Matthew  as  furnishing  the  attendance  in  ques- 
tion. At  the  close,  also,  of  the  drcuit  about  the  lake,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  ordination  of  the  Twelve,  he  was  cer- 
tainly accompanied  by  multitudes';  but  it  was  not  exactly 
by  multitudes  from  the  same  quarters  as  before.  For  among 
these  multitudes  people  from  Idumaea  are  mentioned  by  St. 
Mark — but  among  those,  none  such  are  mentioned  by  St. 
Matthew ;  and  it  must  be  self-evident  that  a  circuit  towards 
the  south  of  Cralilee,  and  along  that  side  of  the  Jordan,  was 
much  more  likely  to  make  our  Lord  known  in  Idumasa,  and 
to  attract  people  after  him  from  thence,  than  a  circuit  to- 
wards the  north,  and  along  the  other. 

IV.  The  circuits,  which  our  Lord  ever  undertook,  all 
began  from,  and,  if  we  except  only  the  last,  all  ended  at, 
Capernaum.  After  making,  then,  for  any  length  of  time 
soever  previously,  the  progress  of  Galilee,  he  would  still  ht 
returning  to  Capernaum  at  last.  It  is  reasonable  to  pre- 
sume that  the  concourse  of  his  followers  would  become 
greater,  the  longer  his  journeying  had  continued,  and  would 
be  greatest  when  he  was  nearest  to  his  joumey^s  end.  But 
when  do  we  find  him  attended  by  a  more  than  usual  resort 
of  people,  especially  in  the  early  periods  of  his  ministry, 
and  not,  at  the  same  time,  described  as  desirous  of  teach- 
ing them  ?  The  discourse  in  St.  Matthew,  whensoever  and 
wheresoever  it  was  delivered,  was  delivered  on  a  certain 
hill^-and  some  hill,  even  St.  Luke  shews,  there  was  in  the 
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Tidnity  of  Capernaum.  It  nu^t  have  been  delivered,  then, 
at  the  close  of  the  first  drcuit  of  Galilee,  and  from  this  very 
hill. 

V.  The  discourse  unquestionably  contains  an  illustrious 
instance  of  our  Lord^s  teaching — and  it  is  not  the  less  re- 
markable that,  however  illustrious,  it  is  a  angle  and  a  soli- 
tary instance  of  any  thing  of  the  kind,  to  be  met  with  in  the 
same  Gospel.  Numerous  are  the  occasions,  even  after  this, 
when  it  is  affirmed  that  our  Saviour  taught — ^but  on  no  oe* 
easion,  except  this,  is  it  recorded  what  he  tau^t.  There 
is  but  one  exception  (the  instance  of  the  teaching  in  pa* 
rabies)  which  could  be  produced  to  the  contrary ;  and  that 
b  an  exception  which  would  miher  confirm,  than  invalidate, 
the  assertion.  On  other  occasions,  the  account  of  our  Lord'^s 
discourses,  even  as  recorded  by  St.  Matthew,  cannot,  upon 
any  principle,  be  said  to  be  accounts  ct  his  teaching  as  such 
— or  of  such  moral  and  practical  discourses  as  this  upon  the 
mount.  Compare  with  this  the  Apostolical  commission — 
the  daiundation  of  woes — and  the  prophecy  on  Mount  Oli* 
vet^ — ^which  are  the  longest  and  fullest  in  the  narration  of 
all  but  this ;  and  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  they  are  ^ 
generis^  in  contradistinction  to  this.  I  infer,  then,  that  it 
did  ndt  come  within  the  design  of  St.  Matthew^s  Gospel,  to 
upedfy  the  particulars  of  our  Lord^'s  public  teaching  more 
than  once,  that  is,  more  than  oncejbr  aU — ^in  which  case  it 
is  morally  absurd  to  suppose  he  would  select  any  but  the 
first  opportuqity  for  the  purpose;  and  equally  so,  that  this 
first  opportunity  should  not  have  occurred  before  the  second 
year  of  our  Saviour^s  ministry. 

VI.  The  occurrence  of  the  remark  on  the  manner  of  our 
Lord^s  teaching — ^which  is  at  the  end  of  the  whole  ^^ — makes 
in  favour  of  the  same  conclusion :  for  this  is  a  remark,  which 
in  each  Gospel  occurs  only  once  tat  all,  but  in  each  after  the 
first  instance  of  teaching,  which  they  record.  Our  Lord^s 
teaching  was  begun  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum,  and, 
when  he  was  engaged  on  this  present  circuit,  he  still  taught 
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we  are  told  in  the  synagogaes  of  Galilee.  If  so,  he  still 
taught  before  within  a  limited  sphere,  and  a  correflponding 
audience — but  now  he  teaches  in  the  open  air,  and  an  innu- 
merable congr^ation.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  whether 
this  was  not.  the  very  first  instance  of  any  such  teaching, 
which  had  yet  occurred — and,  if  that  was  the  case,  it  would 
be,  on  all  accounts,  one  of  the  most  memorable  inddents 
of  its  kind,  and  one  of  the  most  deserving  to  be  placed  on 
record. 

VII.  The  brevity  of  the  historical,  compared  with  the 
fulness  of  the  discursive,  matter  in  St.  Matthew  is  a  clear 
proof  that  he  was  more  anxious  to  relate  our  Lord'^s  con- 
versations than  his  actions :  and,  in  this  preference,  he  has 
shewn  only  a  due  regard  to  the  more  useful,  and  so  far  the 
more  important,  part  of  his  narrative.  The  miracles  of  our 
Saviour  were  designed  for  unbelievers;  his  sermons  for  be- 
lievers: the  latter  might  be  wanted,  and  continue  to  be 
profitable,  when  the  former  had  produced  their  efpect ;  for 
miracles  could  convince  only  their  sensible  witnesses— dis- 
courses might  instruct  and  edify  at  all  times ;  the  benefit  of 
the  former,  then,  would  be  partial  and  temporary — but  the 
benefit  of  the  latter,  universal  and  perpetual.  Now  the 
compendious  manner,  in  which  he  despatches  the  detail  of 
events,  from  the  be^nning  of  the  ministry  ai  Christ,  to  the 
circuit  of  Galilee — and  from  tha(  circuit,  to  the  sermon  on 
the  mount— contrasted  with  the  copious  and  minute  ac- 
count, which  he  has  given  of  the  sermon  in  particular,  must 
be  an  internal  evidence  that  the  history  of  the  sermon  is 
what  he  chiefly  had  in  view.  He  expedites  every  tlung  else, 
in  order  to  arrive  the  aooner  at  this :  but  he  arrives  the 
sooner  at  this,  not  by  antedating  this,  but  by  postponing 
other  things :  and  when  he  is  arrived  at  it,,  he  dwells  and 
dilates  upon  it,  with  an  enlarged  and  comprehenave  parti- 
cularity, singularly  opposed  to  the  brief  outline,  the  suc- 
cinct and  cursory  notice,  of  every  thing  which  precedes  it. 

VIII.  The  historical  circumstances,  which  preceded  or 
followed  the  two  sermons,  are  of  such  a  kind  as  to  be  decL 
sive  of  their  distinctness.     Let  us  compare  them  together. 
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St.  Matthew'^s  sermon  took  place  during,  if  not  at  the  close 
of,  a  general  circmt  of  Gralilee — St.  Luke^s,  during,  if  not  at 
the  close  of,  a  partial  circuit  round  the  lake:  St.  Matthew^ 
before  such  an  audience,  as  might  have  been  collected  by 
such  a  circuit — St.  Luke^s,  before  such  an  audience,  as  was 
more  probably  to  have  been  collected  by  the  other:  St 
Matthew^s  was  produced  by  the  presence  and  contemplation 
of  the  multitudes — St.  Luke's,  by  the  presence  and  con- 
templation of  the  newly-ordained  Apostles:  the  moving 
cause  in  the  former  instance  was  a  simple  regard  to  the  spi- 
ritual necessities  of  the  people  at  any  time — the  moving 
cause  in  the  latter  was  a  specific  regard  to  the  event  of  the 
reooit  ordinaticm :  St  Matthew,  who  suppresses  the  fact  of 
the  previous  ordination,  could  have  no  inducement  to  record 
the  subsequent  sermon — but  St  Luke,  who  relates  the 
former,  for  that  reason  only  might  naturally  subjoin  the 
latter :  the  disciples  might  be  primarily  addressed  by  both 
— but  the  multitudes,  as  well  as  the  disciples,  were  ad- 
dressed by  the  one — ^the  disciples  alone,  and  not  the  multi- 
tude, by  the  other. 

St.  Matthew^s  discourse  was  delivered  on  the  mountain — 
St  Luke^s  was  delivered  on  the  plain :  Jesus  went  up  to 
the  mountain,  before  the  one— he  came  down  from  the 
mountain,  before  the  other :  he  was  on  the  plain,  then,  be- 
fore St.  Luke^s — and  he  was  on  the  mountidn,  before  St. 
Matthew^s.  The  use  of  the  article,  in  speaking  of  this 
mountain,  is  lyitural  and  correct.  There  was,  certainly,  a 
hill  in  the  vicinity  of  Capernaum,  where  two  such  discourses 
might  have  been  pronounced ;  and  tliis  being  both  a  single 
hill  in  itself,  and  the  scene  of  a  double,  memorable,  event, 
the  use  of  the  article,  in  alluding  to  it,  would  be  not  merely 
justifiable,  but  necessary.  On  the  same  principle,  other 
mountains,  which  had  been  the  localities  of  remarkable 
transactions — as  the  mountain  where  our  Saviour  twice  fed 
the  people— the  mountain  on  which  he  was  transfigured — 
the  mountain  on  which  he  appeared  after  the  resurrection 
— are  similarly  alluded  to  as  ji  Spog — ^the  well-known,  me- 
morable, scene  of  such  and  such  an  event. 
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The  attempt  to  reconcile  these  diffierent  statements  by 
supposing  that  Jesus  came  dovn  from  the  mountain^  to  the 
plain  ground,  at  first,  on  purpose  to  heal  the  peof^,  at 
perform  his  miracles,  and  afterwards  retired  up  to  the  hill 
again,  on  purpose  to  teach  4hem,  or  to  deliver  his  senajum, 
like  many  other  expedients  invented  to  explain  away  similar 
differences,  is  altogether  a  gratuitous  assumption,  without  a 
shadow  of  countenance  from  the  text;  and  besides,  it  makes 
our  Saviour  do  that  at  last,  which,  it  is  clear,  he  had  no  in- 
tention of  doing  at  first — ^viz.  retire  fix>m  the  people,  as  if 
he  wished  to  avmd  them,  whom  he  had  come  down  from 
the  hill  on  purpose  to  get  near  ta  In  St.  Matthew^s  ac 
count,  he  continues  all  the  while  on  the  mountain;  and, 
when  he  has  done  speaking,  he  descends,  followed  by  the 
people,  to  the  plain-— in  St.  Luke\  he  continues  where  he 
was ;  on  the  level  ground ;  and,  when  the  sermon  is  over,  it 
is  from  thence  that  he  goes  to  Capernaum.  In  St.  Matthew, 
he  assumes  the  attitude  of  sitting  before  he  b^[ins  to  speak — 
which  was  as  good  as  to  intimate  that  he  was  about  to  begb 
to  teach — ^in  St.  Luke,  he  delivers  his  discourse  stan<Ung^ 
with  his  disdiples  and  the  people  around  him.  Both  atti- 
tudes are  equally  natural  under  the  previous  circumatances 
of  the  case — standing,  on  a  level  situation — sitting,  upon  a 
rising  ground.  In  St.  Matthew,  he  takes  his  seaXjir^f  and 
the  disciples  draw  near  to  him  afterwards — ^in  St.  Luke,  he 
has  them  about  him  from  the  first :  in  the  latter,  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  disciples  and  the  people  stood  upon  higher 
ground ;  for  Jesus,  when  he  began  to  address  them,  lifted 
up  his  eyes  to  them — in  the  former,  they  must  have  stood 
upon  lower. 

IX.  The  circumstances,  which  followed  upon  the  sermcxi 
in  dither  account,  have  been  considered  elsewhere^,  and 
their  differences  pmnted  out.  All  these  conclusions,  how- 
ever, will  be  still  further  confirmed  by  the  comparison  of 
the  two  discourses  themselves. 

The  sermon  in  St.  Matthew  contains  one  hundred  and 
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seven  verses — ^the  sermon  in  St.  Luke,  thirty.  There  is, 
consequently,  an  excess  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  defect  on 
the  other,  of  seventy-seven  verses— or  more  than  two  thirds 
of  the  whole.  It  would  be  diificult,  however,  to  assign  a 
reason  why  one  Evangelist  shAld  have  recited  so  much, 
and  the  other  so  little,  of  tbe^Kime  discourse— or  why  a 
part  should  have  been  omitted  or  recorded,  and  not  the 
whole.  Nor  can  it  be  replied  that  St.  Luke  has  comprised, 
in  thirty  verses,  the  substance  of  one  hundred  and  seven — 
(Hr  that  his  sermon  is  the  epitome  of  St.  Matthew^s — ^for^  on 
this  prindple,  the  outline  in  both  the  discourses  ought  to 
have  been  the  same ;  the  particulars  only  must  have  differ- 
ed. But  the  state  of  the  case  is  quite  the  reverse :  the 
topics  in  St.  Matthew  are  many,  and  various,  and  distinct 
— ^the  topics  in  St.  Luke  are  few,  and  simple,  and  closely 
connected.  The  discourse,  in  the  latter,  touches  only  here 
and  there  on  the  former — ^but,  wherever  it  does  so,  instead 
of  exhibiting  the  compressed  and  meagre  features  of  an  epi- 
tome^ it  dwells  and  dilates  upon  the  subject  under  discus- 
taon  with  a  richness,  an  emphasis,  and  an  amplification,  both 
of  sentiments  and  of  language,  superior  to  the  fulness  of  the 
supposed  original ;  and  preventing  the  discourse,  with  such 
a  peculiarity  of  structure,  from  being  confounded  with  even 
the  idea  of  a  selection  out  of  St.  Matthew'^s — much  less  with 
an  abstract  of  it.  For  the  same  redundancy  stands  in  the 
way  of  the  former  hypothesis,  as  much  as  of  the  latter. 

It  is  a  rule  of  St.  Luke^s — ^proving  both  the  perfect  know, 
ledge  of  his  subject  whicli  he  possessed,  and  the  consum- 
mate skill  with  which  the  course  of  his  narrative  was  shaped 
from  the  first — to  relate  nothing  twice  in  his  own  Gospel ; 
howeyer  much  may  occur  once  there,  which,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  St.  Matthew  or  St.  Mark,  his  own  Gospel 
might  shew  to  have  been  related  twice.  Such  things  hap- 
pened more  than  once ;  and  his  rule  of  proceeding  with  re- 
spect to  them  is  as  follows — ^if  they  had  been  related,  in  the 
first  instance  of  their  occurrence,  by  his  predecessors,  he  re- 
serves his  own  account  of  them  for  their  second — ^if  they 
would  have  come  twice  over  in  his  own  account,  he  either 
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relates  them  ofice  for  all  at  first,  or,  if  he  omits  any  part  of 
them  then,  he  supplies  the  omission  by  relating  it  again  at 
some  other  opportunity.  On  this  prindple,  the  rest  of  the 
discourse  in  St.  Matthew,  over  and  above  his  own,  if  both 
the  discourses  were  one  and  the  same,  ought  to  be  found 
somewhere  else  in  his  Gospel.  But  this  is  not  the  case. 
Twenty  or  thirty  verses  of  it  may,  perhaps,  occur — but 
more  than  forty,  or  almost  one  half  of  the  whole,  would 
still  remain  totally  unaccounted  for. 

The  apparent  identity  of  the  exordiums  and  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  two  sermons,  respectively,  is  said  to  have  mainly 
determined  the  judgment  of  Grotius  in  considering  them 
the  same.  Let  us  see,  however,  how  far  the  nature  of  these 
exordiums  in  particular  ought  to  have  led  to  such  an  in- 
ference. 

Both  the  discourses  be^n  with  beatitudes,  consecutively 
delivered — of  which  St.  Matthew's  exhibits  nine,  and  St. 
Luke^s  four.  Now  nine  cannot  possibly  be  the  same  with 
four — and,  if  it  can  be  shewn  that  St.  Luke  records  only 
four  beatitudes,  because  only  four  were  actually  pronounc- 
ed, it  will  follow  that  the  occasion,  upon  which  he  records 
these  four,  must  have  been  totally  diJBPerent  jfrom  that,  upon 
which  St.  Matthew  records  the  nine. 

Now,  besides  recording  certain  beatitudes,  St.  Luke  has 
recorded  also  certain  woes — ^but  St.  Matthew  no  such  thing; 
and  as  woes  in  general  are  the  reverse  of  beatitudes  in 
general,  so  these  woes  in  particular  are  the  reverse  of  those 
beatitudes  in  particular.  The  structure  of  St.  Luke's  exw- 
dium  is  singular,  and  a  genuine  specimen  of  Hebrew  paral- 
lelism: be  recounts  four  beatitudes,  and  he  recounts  fimr 
woes;  he  recounts  the  beatitudes  first,  and  the  woes  next; 
the  order  of  the  beatitudes  is  the  counterpart  of  the  order  of 
the  woes,  and  the  particular  subject  of  each  beatitude  is  the 
avriVroixov  of  the  opposite  woe.  I  argue,  then,  that  the 
number  and  order  of  the  woes,  which  follow,  are  dedsive  as 
to  the  number  and  order  of  the  beatitudes,  which  precede: 
each  of  them  is  a  check  upon  the  other,  and  a  limitation  of 
the  other.     There  could  have  been  only  four  beatitudes— 
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because  there  are  but  four  woes :  there  could  be  only  four 
woes,  because  there  were  only  four  beatitudes. 

Beades  this,  is  it  no  symptom  of  disparity,  that  the  beati. 
tudes  in  St  Matthew — ^as  far  as  the  ninth — are  all  indirect, 
or  couched  in  the  form  of  geneial  gnomtB — St.  Luke^s  are 
all  direct,  and  immediately  addressed  to  the  disciples?  This 
circumstance  alone  is  sufficient  to  decide  the  question ;  for 
the  yery  change  of  manner  in  the  ninth  beatitude  is  a  proof 
that  the  discourse  in  St.  Matthew  had  begun,  and  until 
then  had  proceeded,  differently.  Were  this  also  a  proper 
place  to  explain  either  of  the  sermons  particularly,  it  might 
be  shewn,  on  the  ground  of  the  woe  specifically  ojpposed  to 
each  beatitude,  that  the  terms  arras^o),  Trfivdiyrs;,  xXafovrs;,  in 
the  three  first  beatitudes  of  St.  Luke,  must  be  literally  un- 
derstood—of the  really  poor,  the  really  hungry,  the  really 
mournful  and  disconsolate,  in  this  life— whereas,  it  is  equally 
clear  that  the  same  terms  in  St.  Matthew  are  to  be  figura* 
tively  understood;  of  the  poor  in  spirit — of  the  hungry  and 
thirsty  after  righteousness — of  the  sorrow  produced  by  re- 
pentance and  the  sense  of  sin.  These  objections  would  re- 
main, though  the  beatitudes,  and  the  other  particulars  of 
each  exordium,  so  far  as  they  agree  together,  had  all  been 
related  alike.  It  happens,  however,  that,  neither  with  th^ir 
order,  nor  with  their  enunciation,  is  this  the  case;  St.  Luke^s 
fourth  beatitude  is  St.  Matthew^s  ninth — and,  what  is  still 
more  extraordinary — ^his  second  and  his  third  are  just  tl^e 
reverse  in  St.  Matthew — that  is,  what  answers  to  his  second 
comes  after  what  answers  to  his  third — and,  as  to  the  lan- 
guage and  expressions,  they  are  different  in  every  instance 
throughout. 

A  comparison  of  the  conclusions,  and  of  the  intermediate 
parts,  would  only  confirm  the  same  result.  But,  as  it  would 
require  the  examination  of  verse  by  verse,  and  not  merely 
of  paragraph  by  paragraph,  and  as  the  effect  would  be 
still  the  same— the  eviction  of  discrepancies  upon  discre- 
pandes,  affecting  not  simply  omissions,  or  what  would  be 
wanting  in  one,  though  supplied  by  the  other,  but  the 
arrangement  and  expression  of  what  they  would  be  found 
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to  1-elate  in  common — I  may  be  excused  from  entering  at 
large  upon  it. 

The  sermon  in  St.  Luke  exhibits  all  the  evidences  of  an 
original,  and  of  an  uniform,  composition.  Its  topics  are 
determinate,  consistent,  and  natural — ^mutually  connected 
together — and  applicable  to  the  case  of  the  newly^rdained 
Apostles,  as  enforcing  duties  either  eminently  Christian  in 
themselves,  or,  in  their  primary  relation,  peculiarly  incum- 
bent upon  them.  But  there  is  no  such  leading  idea,  no 
such  exclusive  reference,  predominant  in  St.  Matthew'^s — 
one  purpose  of  which  (though  only  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
for  a  limited  portion  of  the  whole)  is  to  reinforce  parts  of 
the  decalogue — and,  therefore,  to  characterize  the  teacher 
more  as  that  original,  and  independent.  Lawgiver,  promised 
by  Moses  ^,  and  expected  by  the  Jews,  than  as  the  Master 
and  Instructor  of  the  Apostles.  The  tone  and  manner  of 
the  first  sermon — ^the  general  sentiment — the  spirit  and  cha- 
racter—of the  former — may,  indeed,  be  discovered  in  the 
second :  both  the  discourses  were  manifestly  the  offspring 
of  the  same  mind,  and  there  is  a  family  likeness  between 
them.  But,  as  even  in  the  children  of  the  same  parents,  or 
members  of  the  same  family  in  common,  the  individuaUng 
characters  of  each  are  not  so  indistinct  or  imperceptible  as 
to  allow  of  our  confounding  them  together.  I  have  judged 
it  best,  therefore,  to  disturb  the  portion  of  neither — ^but  to 
leave  each  where  it  stands  upon  record.  It  is  aa  additional 
reason  for  coming  to  this  determination,  that  though  the 
business  of  teaching  the  people  as  such  must  have  been  our 
Saviour^s  regular  employment,  if  any  thing  was  so,  yet,  in 
all  the  Gospels  put  together  these  two  are  the  only  occa- 
sions upon  which  we  have  the  least  account  in  detail  of  what 
he  taught — and  to  confound  these  two  together,  or  to  sup- 
pose the  occasions  identical,  would,  manifestly,  be  little  de- 
sirable. 

«•  Deut.  xriii.  15—19. 
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DISSERTATION  XII. 

On  ihe  beginning  to  teach  in  Parables^  and  on  the  time  and 
place  of  their  interpretation. 

Upon  the  particular  expoation  of  the  parables,  which 
were  now  delivered,  it  would  manifestly  be  improper  to 
enter  in  the  present  work ;  nor  shall  I  notice  the  subject  of 
the  Gospel  narrative,  in  this  portion  of  the  whole,  further 
than  as  concerns  the  business  of  a  harmony — the  conadera- 
tioQ  of  a  certain  historical  difficulty — with  respect  to  which 
there  exists  some  degree  of  perplexity,  and  which,  to  say 
the  least  of  that  degree  of  perplexity,  no  harmony  ought  to 
pass  over  (as  most  of  those  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
have,  nevertheless,  passed  over)  unexplained. 

With  regard  to  the  time,  or  the  manner,  of  this  begin- 
ning to  teach  in  parables,  as  well  as  to  the  order  of  succes- 
sion, in  which  these  first  of  the  number  were  pronounced, 
there  is  little  or  no  difficulty.  On  each  of  these  points  the 
testimony  of  the  several  Evangelists,  is  either  obviously  con- 
sistent, or  easily  to  be  reconciled  together.  Thus  much, 
however,  is  distinctly  implied  by  the  express  words  of  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Mark — ^and  not  called  in  question  merely 
by  the  silence  of  St.  Luke — ^that  our  Lord  began  to  teach 
in  parables,  for  the  first  time,  upon  this  occasion ;  and,  con- 
sequently, that  he  had  never  delivered  a  parable  before :  a 
conclusion,  which  the  course  and  succes^on  of  the  Gospel- 
history  hitherto  must  of  itself  confirm.  There  is  no  pa- 
rable, nor  any  vestige  of  a  parable,  like  those  which  were 
now  pronounced,  and  those  which  are  seen  to  have  been 
pronounced  hereafter,  to  be  met  with  in  it.  The  word, 
xa|aj3oXij,  it  is  true,  may  occur — ^but,  wherever  this  is  the 
case,  it  stands  for  a  very  difierent  thing  from  what  we  con- 
sider to  be  meant  by  a  parable :  as,  if  I  thought  it  neces- 
sary, I  could  very  plainly  demonstrate. 

It  is  agreed,  also,  that  when  our  Lord  began  thus  to 
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teach  in  parables,  it  was  upon  the  shore  of  the  lake  of  Ca- 
pernaum— to  which  he  had  repaired  on  purpose — and  at- 
ting  on  board  a  small  vessel,  at  some  distance,  indeed,  fnnn 
the  land,  but  not  so  far  as  to  be  out  of  the  hearing  of  the 
people.  This,  we  have  often  seen,  was  his  familiar  practice, 
when  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake ;  or  when  he  would  avoid 
the  pressure  of  the  multitude.  And  hence,  perhaps,  it  is 
that,  speaking  of  the  ship  in  question,  both  the  Evangdists 
make  use  of  the  article — ^meaning  probably  the  very  ship, 
which  had  been  appomted  ^  to  attend  upon  him,  and  to  be 
ready  for  such  services  as  these,  when  he  was  last  in  the 
ndghbourhood  of  the  lake. 

The  difficulty,  to  which  I  allude,  concerns  the  time  and 
manner  of  delivering  those  interpretations  of  two  of  the 
present  parables — ^the  seed,  and  the  tares — ^which  Jesus  is 
perceived  to  have  vouchsafed  at  the  request  of  his  discijdes. 
It  must  be  evident  from  Matt.  xiii.  S6.  that  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  latter  could  neither  have  been  asked,  nor  have 
been  conceded,  before  the  dismissal  of  the  multitude,  and 
the  return  of  our  Lord  to  Capernaum.  This  interpretation, 
therefore,  as  well  as  the  request  which  produced  it,  must 
have  been  posterior  to  the  day^s  teaching  in  public;  or 
strictly  a  part  of  what  afterwards  took  place  in  private. 
But  the  interpretation  of  the  former  parable  St  Matthew 
himself  interposes,  before  he  recounts  the  second — and  the 
other  two  Evangelists — ^whether  they  record  any  more  pa- 
rables than  the  first,  or  not — ^yet  subjoin  the  explanation  of 
the  first,  before  they  proceed  to  the  next.  This  interpreta- 
tion, too,  was  produced  by  a  request  of  the  disciples — ^yet 
the  fact  of  such  a  request  does  not  appear  from  St.  Mattl^w 
— ^it  is  supplied  by  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  alone. 

The  question,  then,  which  we  have  to  consider,  amounts 
substantially  to  this — whether  the  request,  which  produced 
the  expoation  of  the  parable  of  the  sower,  was  preferred 
and  answered  on  the  spot^— or,  like  that  which  produced 
the  interpretation  of  the  parable  of  the  tares,  was  preferred 
and  answered,  after  our  Lord  had  returned  into  private. 
•  Mark  iu.  9. 
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And  here^  as  we  have  frequently  had  occamon  to  observe, 
the  testimony  of  the  less  explicit,  the  less  circumstantial, 
the  less  positive,  among  the  Evangelists,  it  is  just  and  rea- 
sonable, should  be  estimated  altogether  in  conformity  to  the 
testimony  of  the  more  so. 

Now,  at  the  close  of  St.  Mark'^s  account  of  this  day^s 
teaching,  we  meet  with  the  following  observation  ^,  which 
does  not  occur  in  either  of  the  other  two :  And  in  many 
sudi  parables  spake  he  the  word  unto  them;  so  as  they 
were  able  to  hear  him:  but,  without  a  parable,  spake  he  not 
unto  them :  in  private,  however,  he  expounded  every  thing 
to  his  own  disciples.  This  statement  must  be  understood  to 
affirm  that,  for  that  day,  and  while  he  was  still  in  public, 
Jesus  spoke  in  nothing  but  parables — ^taking  care  only  that 
what  he  himself  pronounced  aloud,  from  the  ship  and  the 
sea,  might  be  heard  by  the  people  on  the  shore :  but  that, 
when  the  day^s  teaching  was  over,  and  the  people  had  been 
dismissed,  he  explained  to  his  disciples  what  he  had  been 
teaching. 

There  is  nothing,  it  is  true,  said  about  the  disdples  re- 
questing this  explanation — ^but  neither  is  any  thing  said  to 
the  contrary :  and,  with  regard  to  thejhct  of  any  explana- 
tion, the  mention  of  this  further  circumstance  was  clearly 
unimportant  There  was  one  parable,  also,  the  last  on  re- 
cord, which  he  did  certainly  interpret  of  his  own  accord ; 
and,  upon  the  authority  of  this  assurance  of  St.  Mark^s, 
whether  the  interpretations  of  more  were  requested,  or  not, 
we  should  be  bound  to  believe  they  were  ^ven.  The  great 
point  of  distinction,  which  the  Evangelist  would  impress 
upon  us,  is  the  marked  difference  of  our  Saviour^s  conduct, 
in  req)ect  to  the  same  thing,  the  understanding  of  his  para- 
bles, towards  the  people  in  general,  and  his  disciples  in  par- 
ticular. He  explained  to  the  one  what  he  had  disguised 
from  the  other — that  is,  he  conceded  a  special  favour  and 
indulgence  to  the  one,  but  denied  them  to  the  other.  Now 
the  parables  had  been  pronounced,  at  first,  in  the  hearing 
of  the  disciples,  as  well  as  of  the  multitude ;  and  they  had 
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been  as  unintelli^ble,  at  first,  to  the  former,  as  to  the  latter. 
He  could  not,  then,  explain  them  even  to  the  disciples,  ex- 
cept in  private — for  as  to  rendering  %aT  iS/av,  OMde^  or 
apart,  in  any  sense  distinct  from  in  privaie^^r  supposing 
that  every  parable  was  explained  on  the  spot  to  the  dis- 
ciples, after  and  as  it  had  been  just  pronounced  to  the 
people,  such  a  construction  would  be  little  better  than  ab- 
surd. According,  therefore,  to  St.  Mark,  no  interpretation 
of  any  of  the  parables  could  have  been  delivered,  except  in 
private ;  and  out  of  the  three  such  explanations,  which  are 
on  record,  two,  it  is  obvious,  were  delivered  in  private. 

But  again;  before  he  subjoins  the  interpretation  of  the 
parable  of  the  sower,  he  premises  the  following  words,  in 
allusion  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  granted : 
c^Ore  Se  iyiveTO  xetrafji^vag,  ^pAnfi-av  aurov  oi  mp)  avrov,  o-w  rol; 
irnhxa,  T^v  ircLfotfioXjiv.  The  received  translation  renders  the 
first  part  of  this  sentence,  And  when  he  was  alone ;  its  full 
meaning,  however,  is.  But  when  he  was  become  alone — ^when 
he  was  got  by  himself.  Now,  what  could  be  understood 
by  these  words,  except  his  returning  into  private  ?  Before, 
he  was  in  the  company  of  the  multitude ;  and,  therefore, 
not  by  himself:  or,  if  it  should  be  objected  that  he  was  in 
the  ship,  and  the  people  on  the  shore,  I  would  ask,  if  that 
is  what  was  meant  by  his  being  alone,  how  would  it  be 
possible  to  have  become  more  alone  ?  Besides,  if  the  rest  of 
the  disciples,  along  with  the  Twelve,  put  this  request,  and 
put  it  in  public,  they  must  have  put  the  request,  along  with 
the  Twelve,  and  put  it  in  public,  on  board  the  ship ;  and, 
therefore,  have  all  been  with  Jesus,  as  well  as  the  Twelve, 
in  the  ship.  But,  though  this  might  have  been  the  case 
with  the  Twelve,  it  is  not  probable  it  would  be  the  case  with 
more.  The  vessels,  which  navigated  the  lake  of  Tiberias, 
were  certainly  capable  of  holding  more  than  a  complement 
of  twelve  persons.  But,  if  we  consider  for  what  purpose 
our  Lord  had  taken  up  his  position  on  the  ship— viz.  not 
to  interfere  with  the  business  of  his  teaching,  but  to  avoid 
the  proximity  of  the  crowd — ^it  is  not  likely  that  he  would 
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admit  thither  more  than  his  constant  attendants,  which 
were  merely  the  Twelve. 

The  same  oonclunon  is  further  confirmed  by  the  first 
words  of  our  Lord'^s  answer  to  the  request  itself** :  To  you 
it  is  conceded  to  know  the  fnKn^piov — that  is,  the  secret,  of 
the  kingdom  of  God — ixciVoi;  Si,  roi;  e^a>— they  are  all  con- 
veyed in  parables.  Here,  as  the  disciples  are  clearly  de- 
noted by  the  ^ou,  so  the  multitudes,  opposed  to  them,  are 
as  clearly  to  be  understood  by  the  fxeboi;,  rolg  S^co,  Now 
these  words,  also,  would  be  inadequately  rendered.  To  those 
without.  The  mere  use  of  fxf (yoi;  Se,  tliat  is,  But  unto  them 
— would  have  been  enough  to  distinguish  the  people  in  ge- 
neral^ from  the  disciples  in  particular  :  ,the  addition  of  rol; 
$«,  which  defines  and  limits  even  the  demonstrative  pro- 
noun,  opposes  them  so  much  the  more.  The  words,  then, 
should  be  understood  to  mean.  But  unto  them,  those,  I  say, 
who  are  without:  it  is  as  if  Jesus  had  begun  by  saying 
Unto  you,  roi;  i<ray  such  and  such  privileges  are  conceded — 
but  to  those  other,  rol(  «if  oo,  just  the  reverse. 

It  is  clearly,  therefore,  implied  that,  at  the  time  when  this 
conversation  was  passing,  Jesus  and  the  disciples,  oS  wip) 
avrov,  were  somewhere  within^  and  the  rest  of  the  people 
were  somewhere  mthout.  If  so,  our  Lord  and  his  disciples, 
were  in  private.  For  in  what  sense  could  the  multitude  be 
called  o«  ffeo,  and  our  Lord^s  immediate  attendants  be  op- 
posed to  them  as  oJ  lo-eo,  if  both  were  alike  in  the  open  air, 
and  still  in  public  ?  Is  it  a  sufficient  account  of  the  distinc- 
tion that  the  one  were  in  the  ship,  and  the  others  were  not? 
or,  while  all  were  in  common  in  public,  could  there  possibly 
be  room  for  such  a  division  between  any  one  part,  and  the 
rest,  as  that  of  ol  S^eo,  and  oi  arou?  No  such  distinction  occurs 
in  St.  Matthew,  or  in  St.  Luke :  the  former  of  whom  has 
simply  exf /yoi$,  and  the  latter,  tc1$  Xoivois. 

It  must  be  some  confirmation  of  the  same  conclurion,  that 

our  Lord^s  disciples,  from  their  habitual  respect  to  their 

master,  would  surely  not  have  presumed  to  interrupt  him, 

while  engaged  in  the  delivery  of  a  series  of  parables,  and  as 
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they  might  percdve,  of  nothiDg  else.  Still  leas  would  they 
do  this  to  gratify  their  owil  curiouty.  It  is  possible,  that 
under  such  circumstances  they  might  ask  him  uhiy  he  was 
teaching  in  parables ;  that  is,  in  a  manner  so  different  from 
usual — so  contrary  to  the  plainness  and  simplicity,  which 
had  characterized  his  doctrine  hitherto.  The  surprize  and 
novelty  of  the  thing  itself  might  lead  to  thus  much — espe- 
cially if  a  pause  in  the  continuity  of  his  discourse  might 
have  supplied  the  opportunity — but  they  would  not  account 
for  more. 

Besides,  if  our  Lord  explained  any  of  his  parables  in 
public,  as  he  first  delivered  them,  this  would  have  endan- 
gered the  very  end  of  teaching  in  parables  at  all.  For,  if 
the  explanation,  as  well  as  the  parable  which  it  explained, 
was  delivered  in  public,  what  was  there  to  prevent  the 
people,  who  had  heard  the  parable,  from  hearing  also  the 
explanation  ?  It  is  some  argument,  too,  that  the  interpreta- 
tion is  said  to  have  been  begun  by  ovx  oiSors  r^  vopa/SoA^ 
TauTi}v;  xai  iFcog  waffaf  rctg  wapafioXoif  yviata'ii^;  We  cannot 
suppose  that  the  reference  here  is  intended  of  any  parables, 
but  those  which  were  actually  now  deliva*ed — ^five  oi  which 
are  placed  on  record— as  more  than  five,  perhaps,  ware 
spoken.  If  the  words,  then,  are  to  be  rendered  thus.  Have 
ye  not  understood  this  parable  ?  how  then  will  ye  under- 
stand them  all  ?  they  will  imply  that  all  had  he&k  delivered 
already,  and  all  had  been  understood,  or  not  understood, 
already — ^but  that  this  being  the  simplest,  and  easiest,  and, 
consequently,  the  most  likely  to  have  been  comprehended, 
of  any,  if  this  had  been  mistaken,  it  would  be  much  more 
difficult  to  make  them  comprehend  the  rest. 

What,  then,  shall  we  say  to  St.  Matthew^s  testimony,  who 
has  certainly  interposed  this  interpretation  between  die  pa- 
rable to  which  it  refers,  and  the  parable  of  the  tares,  which 
follows  next ;  and,  as  it  would  seem,  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion from  the  disciples? 

I.  He  does  not  say  the  disdples  put  any  request,  as  soon 
as  Jesus  had  done  speaking  the  parable — he  uses  his  ordi- 
«  Mark  W,  13. 
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nary  form  of  expresnon — ^implying  that,  except  when  our 
Lord^s  followers,  even  the  Apoltles,  had  occasion  to  prefer 
some  enquiry,  or  otherwise  to  come  to  him,  but  of  their  own 
accord,  they  were  accustomed  to  keep  at  a  certain  distance 
from  him  ^ ;  The  disciples  came  to  him,  and  said :  an  asser- 
tion which  would  be  equally  true  of  what  might  have  been 
done  afterwards,  as  much  as  then. 

II.  The  question,  which  he  shews  they  actually  put,  is 
not,  as  in  the  other  two  Evangelists,  the  question,  what 
might  this  parable  be?  but  the  question,  why  art  thou 
speaking  to  them,  that  is,  to  the  people,  in  parables?  a 
question,  not  only  very  different  from  the  other,  but,  under 
die  drcumstances  of  the  case,  much  more  likely  to  have 
been  put  If  our  Saviour,  hitherto,  had  never  taught  in 
parables — so  that  a  parable,  until  now,  was  an  unheard-of 
thing — ^if,  now,  he  began,  and  continued,  to  teach  in  nothing 
else— more  especially,  if  the  kind  of  parables,  which  he  first 
employed,  was  the  allegorical — a  kind,  in  its  own  nature  de- 
signed for  mystery  and  concealment — ^nothing  could  be 
more  reasonable  than  that  the  disciples  should  have  been 
surprized  and  perplexed,  by  this  sudden  change  in  the 
manner  of  his  public  address — ^nor  than  that,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  these  feelings,  as  soon  as  a  pause  occurred — ^which 
was  manifestly  the  case  at  xiii.  9 — ^they  should  have  en- 
quired into  the  causes  of  the  change. 

It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  both  the  questions  on  re- 
cord should  have  been  put  in  conjunction ;  or,  though  they 
had  been,  still  it  would  be  morally  certain  St.  Matthew'*8 
would  be  first  put,  and  first  answered.  It  is  certain,  also, 
that  St.  Matthew  mentions  only  one  of  them,  St.  Mark 
and  St.  Luke  mention  only  the  other :  but,  if  both  were 
put  at  once,  no  good  reason  can  be  assigned  for  the  omis- 
aon  in  either  case.  If,  however,  two  different  questions 
were  really  put,  and  really  answered,  each  at  a  different 
time  and  place,  then  such  an  omisnon  would  be  conceiv- 
able. 

It  is  certain,  likewise,  that  the  answer  to  St.  Matthew^s 
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question,  as  recorded  by  himS,  however  obliquely  it  may  be 
given,  is  yet  a  proper  answer  to  the  previous  enquiry — be- 
cause the  very  words  of  the  enquiry  are  repeated  in  verse 
13.  and  the  rest,  before  and  after  this  verse,  is  so  connected 
with  it,  as  to  be  necessarily  the  substance  of  one  and  the 
same  reply.  It  is  evident,  also,  that  the  answer  to  St. 
Mark^s  question  ^  is  all  a  proper  answer  to  that  one  and  the 
same  enquiry,  which  is  again  alluded  to  at  verse  IS.  Not- 
withstanding, too,  the  apparent  substantive  resemblance  of 
verses  11 — 13.  in  St.  Mark  (agreeing  almost  verbatim  with 
verse  10.  in  the  parallel  passage  of  St.  Luke)  to  some  parts 
of  St.  Matthew's  account,  still  there  is  so  much  real  dif- 
ference between  them,  that  we  should  not  know  on  what 
principle  to  regard  them  as  the  identical  account  of  an 
identical  discourse  at  the  same  time  and  place. 

To  specify  no  more  than  one  single  instance :  it  is  surely 
a  proof  of  great  disparity  that,  in  quoting  the  words  of 
Isaiah,  St  Matthew  describes  our  Lord  to  have  said,  *On 
/SXerovre;  ou  /SXevouo-i,  and  St.  Mark,''Iya  /3XftT0vre;...f4^  liowi. 
The  former  is  the  natural  mode  of  assigning  theproduang 
cause f  the  latter,  the  Jbial  endy  of  the  effect  in  question. 
According  to  the  one,  be  is  made  to  reply,  and  very  appo- 
sitely to  the  question  which  precedes — For  this  reason  am 
I  speaking  to  them  in  parables,  because  that,  seeing,  they 
do  not  see — and  according  to  the  other,  though  no  longer 
with  any  express  reference  to  such  a  question,  yet  equally 
appositely  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case — To  those, 
who  are  without,  they  are  all  made  known  in  parables ;  to 
the  intent  that,  seeing,  they  may  not  see. 

The  harmony,  then,  of  the  several  accounts  will  stand  as 
follows. 

L  Matthew  xiii.  10 — 17.  is  regular— containing  the  an- 
swer actually  returned  to  the  question  actually  put,  at  the 
close  of  the^r^^  parable,  why  art  thou  speaking  in  parables? 

IL  Mark  iv.  10 — 25.  and  Luke  viii.  9 — ^18.  assign  the 
similar  reply  to  the  similar  enquiry,  what  might  that  parable 

»ii— 17.  *  iv.  10— 25. 
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be?  but  after  the  day^s  teaching  in  public  was  over.  In 
both^  parts  of  what  had  been  already  related  by  St.  Mat- 
thew, and  in  answer  to  the  former  question — concerning  the 
singular  privilege,  conceded  to  the  disciples,  in  being  fa- 
voured by  the  disclosure  of  truths,  purposely  concealed 
from  the  rest — are  found  to  be  repeated ;  but  so  naturally, 
and  so  pertinently  to  the  occasion,  that  their  recurrence  can 
be  considered  no  objection.  Nor  is  this  account  in  St. 
Mark  a  proper  Anticipation;  because  he  specifies,  at  the 
outset,  the  true  time  to  which  it  belongs;  and  shews,  there- 
by, that  he  had  nothing  in  view  by  it,  except  to  connect  the 
interpretation  as  closely  as  pos^ble  with  what  it  interprets 
— ^for  the  mutual  advantage  of  both. 

III.  Matthew xiii.  18 — J28.  is,  consequently,  a  proper  An- 
ticipation, being  given  without  any  such  intimation ;  yet  it  is 
an  Anticipation,  which  may  be  vindicated  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple— ^the  principle  of  subjoining  the  explanation  directly 
to  the  parable  explained.  The  intermediate  question  might 
have  been  truly  put  and  answered,  as  it  is  represented  to 
have  been ;  and  if  so,  it  would  furnish  an  opportunity  for 
continuing  the  discourse  of  our  Lord— once  begun  upon  this 
subject — to  another,  not  much  unlike  it.  He  might  have 
this  further  inducement  also,  that  the  substance  of  the  an- 
swer to  the  first  question  was  again  premised,  though  very 
briefly,  to  the  interpretation  accorded  to  the  second. 

IV.  Our  Lord's  teaching  being  afterwards  resumed,  in 
the  parable  of  the  tares,  might  be  uninterruptedly  continued, 
through  the  rest  of  the  parables  on  record,  and  perhaps 
more,  until  he  returned  to  his  private  abode  in  Capernaum 
— ^where,  consequently,  as  it  is  shewn  by  St.  Matthew  him- 
self, the  enquiry  about  the  parable  of  the  tares,  which  led 
to  its  explanation,  must  first  have  been  put.  To  conclude 
then. 

The  number  of  parables,  related  as  now  delivered,  whe- 
ther in  public  or  in  private,  is  eight :  seven  of  which  are 
found  in  St.  Matthew,  three  in  St.  Mark,  and  one  in  St. 
Luke*  Of  St.  Matthew's  seven,  four  are  peculiar  to  his 
Gospel ;  and  of  St.  Mark's  three,  the  second  is  peculiar  to 
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his ;  St.  Luke^g  one,  as  well  as  its  interpretation,  is  recorded 
by  them  all :  it  is  in  fact  the  parable  of  the  sower. 

Of  these  omissions,  St.  Matthew^s  may,  perhaps,  be  ac- 
counted for  by  supposing  that  many  more  such  parables,  as 
this  one  which  is  wanting  to  complete  the  eight,  might  have 
been  now  delivered;  and,  consequently,  that  omisaons  of 
more  or  of  fewer,  among  the  whole  number,  might  be  ex- 
pected in  all  the  accounts.  On  this  subject  I  cannot  enter 
at  large  at  present;  or  else  it  might  be  shewn  that  these 
minor  parables  are  related,  rather  as  specimens  of  the  cdass 
to  which  they  belong,  and  as  instances  of  the  many  figura- 
tive modes  of  describing  some  historical  drcumstanoe  or 
other,  in  the  future  Christian  dispensation,  upon  which  this 
day^s  teaching,  continued  as  it  was  through  no  little  time, 
was  probably  occupied,  than  as  a  complete  enumeration  of 
all  which  had  been  actually  spoken. 

St.  Mark^s  omissions  are  obviously  in  unison  with  his 
characteristic  conciseness  in  the  account  of  our  Lord^s  dis- 
courses as  such — a  conciseness  the  true  reason  of  which  has 
perhaps  been  alleged  elsewhere  i. 

With  regard  to  St.  Luke,  two  out  of  the  seven,  which  be 
omits,  come  over  again  in  another  part  of  the  Gospel-his- 
tory, and  are  recorded  by  him  there  k:  three  others,  whidi 
were  delivered  in  private,  he  might  naturally  omit,  because, 
as  neither  the  beginning,  nor  the  ending,  of  this  day'^s  teach- 
ing are  specified  by  him  in  particular,  he  neither  brings  our 
Lord  out  of  a  certain  house,  to  commence  his  discourse  on 
the  lake,  nor  takes  him  back  thither,  when  it  was  over.  Be- 
sides which,  it  is  a  general  reason  for  his  omissions,  and  also 
for  St.  Mark\  that  the  parables  omitted  being  all  of  them 
prophecies,  and  prophecies  which,  at  the  time  when  they 
composed  their  Gospels,  had  long  been  more  or  less  ful- 
filled, to  have  recorded  them  as  they  were  first  delivered, 
would  have  been  to  record  the  prediction  after  its  fulfilment 
by  the  event.  The  same  objection  does  not  apply  to  tfaor 
account  in  St.  Matthew ;  whose  Gospel,  we  have  shewn,  was 

'  Vol.  i.  Diss.  ii.  122.  •«  xiii.  18 — 21. 
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written  early  in  the  history  of  the  progress  of  Christianity, 
and  before  it  had  been  preached  among  the  Gentiles^ 

But,  indeed,  the  general  conciseness  of  St.  Luke,  in  the 
account  of  this  whole  transaction,  must  satisfy  an  impartial 
reader  that  it  was  designed;  and,  in  all  probability,  was 
due  to  his  knowledge  of  the  minute  and  adequate  relation, 
which  the  same  things  had  experienced  from  his  predeces- 
sors; especially  from  St  Matthew.  Hence,  had  not  the 
one  parable,  which  he  does  record,  been  the  first  of  its  kind, 
and  expressly  interpreted  by  our  Lord  himself — so  as  to 
constitute  an  era  in  his  ministry — a  remarkable  change  in 
his  manner  of  teaching — and,  above  all,  a  specimen  of  both 
the  method  of  instruction  by  parables,  and  the  mode  of 
understanding  and  interpreting  them — I  consider  it  not  un- 
likely that  he  would  have  passed  over  even  this. 

As  to  the  verbal  agreement  between  the  several  accounts, 
it  is  greater  between  St.  Matthew'^s  and  St.  Mark'^s,  than 
between  either  and  St.  Luke's — a  distinction,  which  holds 
good  also  in  other  instances ;  and,  for  the  reasons  alluded 
to  before,  was,  a  priori,  to  be  expected.  In  the  account, 
however,  of  the  parables,  as  such,  verbal  coincidenceiB  are, 
perhaps,  not  to  be  expected  on  the  same  grounds,  as  in  the 
reUtion  of  our  Lord^s  other  discourses.  For  every  such 
parable  consists  of  a  history,  the  basis  of  which  is  an  action; 
and  hence,  though  it  may  be  related  as  something  ori^* 
nally  conceived  and  pronounced  by  our  Saviour,  it  would 
no  more  require  to  be  related  in  the  same  form  of  words 
throughout,  than  the  common  facts  of  his  personal  history — 
which  are  all  given,  under  di£Perent  forms  of  narration,  as 
the  same  history  of  what  he  did,  or  suffered. 

*  Vol.  i.  Diss.  ii.  I  a  I . 
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On  the  question  concerning  eating  tvith  unwashen  handi^ 
Matthew  xv..  1—20.  Mark  vii.  1—23. 

XN  order  to  compare  these  accounts,  the  most  convenient 
distribution  of  the  narrative  is  into  what  took  place  with 
the  Pharisees,  and  with  the  multitude,  in  public  %  and  what 
with  the  disciples  in  private^.  The  difficulty  of  reconciling 
them  is  much  greater  as  coilcems  the  former,  than  as  con- 
cerns the  latter :  and  with  regard  to  each  there  is  proof  of 
one  omission,  at  least,  in  St.  Matthew,  supplied  by  St. 
Mark — ^first,  the  immediate  cause  of  the  question  of  the 
Pharisees*^ — and,  secondly,  the  renewal  of  the  conversation 
in  private,  after  the  decision  in  public,  when  Jesus  and 
the  disciples  were  come  into  some  house^' — ^neither  of  which 
things  are  specified,  though  they  may  be  implied,  in  St 
Matthew. 

Independent,  also,  of  this  distinction,  the  account  of  St 
Mark  is  in  other  respects  the  fuller  and  more  particular  of 
the  two.  Not  to  mention  the  substance  of  vii.  S.  4— <x>n- 
taining  so  minute  an  historical  explanation  of  the  customs 
of  the  Jews — which  he  premises  to  the  ensuing  narrative, 
there  is  nothing  in -St.  Matthew,  correspondent  to  vii.  8.  9» 
and,  perhaps,  to  vii.  12. 18 — ^in  St.  Mark ;  vii.  16.  also,  is 
peculiar  to  the  latter.  It  is  true,  that  xv.  12. 18.  14.  may 
be  found  only  in  St.  Matthew :  but  this  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  account,  which  might  be  detached  from  the  rest  and 
omitted,  without  prejudice  either  to  what  goes  before,  or  to 
what  follows  after,  it.  This  omission,  therefore,  in  St  Mark 
is  not  like  the  omissions  in  St.  Matthew,  which  were  partly 
the  omissions  of  facts,  necessary  in  the  way  of  explanation, 
and  partly  the  concise  representation  of  what  was  more  fully 
expressed  by  the  speaker.     Had  St  Mark,  indeed,  in  what 

•  Matt.  XT.  I — II.  Mark  vii.  i — 16.  *»  Matt  xv.  12 — 20.   Maxk  vii. 

17 — 23.  «  Mark  vii.  2.  *  Mark  vii.  17. 
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he  records  along  with  St.  Matthew,  been  found  to  abbre- 
Tiate  some  things^  while  he  enlarged  upon  others — ^instead 
of  bdng  more  circumstantial  throughout— the  argument 
from  the  comparative  particularity  or  conciseness  of  either 
would  have  been  neutral. 

With  regard  to  this  single  omission,  which  I  am  per- 
suaded was  intentionally  made,  it  is  sufSciently  accounted 
for  by  considering  to  what  it  relates.  The  part  in  question 
is  a  prophetical  denunciation,  levelled  against  the  Pharisees; 
whose  persona^  and  not  whose  doctrines^  are  denoted  by  the 
figurative  language,  which  it  employs.  They  had  taken 
offence  at  the  recent  decision  c;  and  the  disdples,  who  re- 
port  this  fact  to  their  Master,  apprehended  some  evil  con* 
sequences  from  it.  The  declaration  subjoined  is  intended 
to  reassure  them ;  and  predicts  that,  in  due  time,  both  they 
and  their  followers  should  come  to  nothing.  Let  ihem  alone^ 
that  is,  leave  them  to  themselves^  and  they  will  run  blindly 
to  their  own  destruction.  They  were  no  plantation  of  the 
Father^s  planting — and,  therefore,  should  at  last  be  rooted 
out.  All  this  is  certainly  prophecy ;  but  prophecy  with  a 
limited  application;  and,  like  the  longer  and  more  parti- 
cular denunciations,  which  occur  hereafter^,  personally  re- 
gards only  the  Scribes  and  the  Pharisees  of  that  generation, 
and  should  be  fulfilled  only  in  their  personal  history.  If^ 
however,  St.  Mark  wrote  for  Gentiles— or  at  least  for  per- 
sons unacquainted  with  Jewish  sects,  and  Jewish  usages, 
(of  which  the  very  notice,  premised  above,  is  a  suffident 
pnx>f,)  it  does  not  appear  what  particular  interest  in  the 
fate  of  a  sect  or  party,  among  the  Jews,  they  were  likely  to 
take:  nor,  consequently,  why  such  denunciations,  having 
been  already  recorded  in  full  by  St.  Matthew,  might  not 
be  purposely  omitted  by  St  Mark.  Such  seems  to  have 
been  the  principle,  on  which  he  acted,  every  where  else : 
for  neither  in  his  account  of  the  ministry  of  John — ^nor  in 
his  account  of  the  ministry  of  Christ — do  any  of  the  penal 
denunciations,  with  a  special  and  a  limited  reference,,  which 

•  Matt  xy.  1 1. 12.  '  Luke  si.  39—53.  Matt,  xziii. 
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stand  so  prominently  in  St.  Matthew,  occur  in  St.  Mark. 
His  omission  of  all  the  personal  matter,  in  reply  to  the 
charge  of  dispossession  by  the  agency  of  Beelzebub,  and 
his  similar  omission  of  the  whole  of  Matthew  xxiii.  are 
cases  in  point. 

This  evidence,  then,  of  the  greater  drcumstantiality  of 
St.  Mark  in  the  present  instance  must  go  some  way  in  re- 
conciling his  account  to  St.  Matthew^s ;  but  it  will  not,  as 
in  other  instances,  be  all  which  is  necessary  tor  that  effect. 
The  existing  differences  are  such  as  do  not  admit  of  bdng 
adjusted,  simply  upon  this  principle;  for  they  involve  a 
question  not  so  much  of  omission  and  supplement,  as  of 
order  and  statement.  The  first  part  of  our  Lord^s  reply, 
in  St.  Mark,  is  the  last,  in  St.  Matthew ;  and  the  last,  in 
St.  Matthew,  is  the  first,  in  St.  Mark ;  that  is,  Mark  vii; 
6 — 8.  answers  to  Matt.  xv.  7—9 — and  Matt.  xv.  3—6.  an- 
swers to  Mark  vii.  9 — IS— with  respect  to  which,  I  shall, 
notwithstanding,  endeavour  to  shew,  first,  that  St.  Mat- 
thew^s  order  may  have  been,  and  I  believe  was,  the  true; 
yet,  secondly,  that  St.  Mark^s  may  not  be  at  variance 
with  it. 

St.  Matthew^s  order,  we  may  presume,  is  the  true,  first, 
because  the  reply  of  our  Lord,  as  recorded  by  him^  is  re- 
corded continuously,  and  as  one  reply,  without  interruption 
from  first  to  last. 

Secondly,  because  the  terms  of  the  first  sentence  of  this 
reply  are  so  clearly  accommodated  to  the  terms  of  the  de- 
mand just  before S,  that  no  one  can  doubt  whether  the  for* 
mer  was  immediately  retorted  upon  the  latter,  or  not.  Why 
do  thy  disciples  transgress  the  tradition  of  the  elders  ?  Why 
do  ye  also  transgress  the  commandment  of  God?  There 
cannot  be  a  more  perfect  specimen  of  antithesis:  one  ex- 
postulation is  opposed  to  another— one  set  of  persons  are 
contrasted  with  another — an  instance  of  the  breach  of  one 
law  is  met  by  an  instance  of  the  breach  of  another. 

From  the  conduct  of  Jesus  at  last,  it  is  evident  that  he 
never  intended  to  answer  the  question  of  the  Pharisees  to 

B  XV,  3.  2. 
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tkem :  he  meant  to  reserve  his  dedaon  for  the  people.  He 
knew  that  they  had  some  sinister  purpose  in  preferring  the 
demand;  or,  at  least,  that  to  enter  upon  the  question,  on 
its  own  grounds,  before  them — to  explain  to  them  how  ut- 
terly insignificant  in  the  aght  of  God  were  all  forms  of 
merely  external  purity,  unaccompanied  by  the  purity  of  the 
heart,  would  necessarily  fail  of  its  effect.  His  answer,  there- 
fore, is  entirely  an  argtwientum  ad  homines.  He  does  as 
good  as  promise  to  explain  unto  them,  why  his  own  dis- 
ciples transgressed  the  traditi(»i  of  the  elders,  if  ihet/  would 
first  explain  to  him,  why  their  disciples,  in  obedience  to 
that  tradition,  transgressed  the  commandment  of  God. 

Thirdly,  because,  though  the  hypocrisy  of  the  interroga- 
tors could  not  but  be  known  to  our  Lord,  and  could  not 
but  be  justly  the  subject  of  his  reproaches,  from  the  first, 
yet,  for  the  sake  of  those  about  him,  it  might  still  be  neces- 
sary openly  to  expose  that  hypocrisy,  before  he  reproached 
them  with  it :  in  which  case,  it  was  more  likely  he  would 
begin  as  St.  Matthew  represents  him  to  have  b^un,  than  as 
St*  Aiark. 

The  instance  of  hypocrisy,  with  which  he  accordingly  re- 
proaches them,  consisted  in  this  case,  as  in  other  cases  of 
the  like  kind,  in  straining  off  a  gnat,  and  swallowing  a 
camel — in  resenting  a  small  offence,  and  deUberately  sanc- 
tioning a  greater.  There  is  no  comparison,  in  point  of  force 
and  obligation,  between  the  laws  of  God,  and  the  laws  of 
men  ;  yet  even  on  their  own  admission  the  laws  of  tradition, 
bdng  every  whei*e  spoken  of  as  the  traditions  of  the  elderSy 
or  of  those  of  old  time,  were  not  the  laws  of  God,  but  the 
laws  of  men.  To  the  existence  of  this  law  of  tradition  Jo- 
sephus  bears  distinct  testimony  ^ — and  he  attributes  it  also 
to  the  Pharisees,  whose  origin  he  first  mentions'  as  contem- 
porary with  Jonathan,  the  successor  of  Judas  Maccabaeus. 
It  is  true  that  the  pretended  zeal  for  the  law  of  tradition 
was  grounded,  or  affected  to  be  grounded,  on  a  zeal  for  the 
authority  of  Grod — ^the  laws  of  tradition,  as  it  was  maih- 

^  AdL  Jad.  xiii.  z.  6.  *  lb.  r.  9. 
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tiuned  by  the  Rabbins,  being  originally  derived  from  the 
will  or  commands  of  Grod.  But  the  traditionary  word  of 
God — ^to  admit  for  argument'^s  sake  the  existence  of  any  such 
word— could  possess  at  the  utmost  only  an  equal,  and,  cer- 
tiunly,  not  a  superior,  authority  in  comparison  of  the  writ- 
ten :  and,  if  in  a  given  instance  the  doctrines  or  precepts  of 
the  one  were  diametrically  repugnant  to  the  doctrines  or 
precepts  of  the  other,  they  could  not  both  have  been  derived 
from  the  same  authority,  or  both  still  retain  the  same  au- 
thority— one  of  them  must  needs  be  false,  or  must  needs 
succumb  to  the  other.  The  same  legislator  can  never  deli- 
berately contradict  himself — ^nor,  while  a  certain  injunction 
still  remains  in  force,  exact  at  one  time  what  he  had  £- 
rectly  proscribed  at  another.  Much  less  is  it  possible  for 
two  contrary  requisitions  both  to  have  proceeded  from  God; 
or,  if  in  a  given  instance  there  should  be  any  conflict  be- 
tween two  rules  of  duty,  eadi  of  them  professing  to  emanate 
from  him,  that  both  could  have4)een  derived  from  the  same 
divine  source,  or  both  be  entitled,  as  such,  to  the  same  con- 
sideration, and  obedience. 

Now  whatever  authority  was  ascribed  to  the  oral  or  tra- 
ditionary word  of  God,  it  was  not  denied  that  his  written 
word  continued  the  same ;  the  law  of  tradition  might  pre- 
tend to  explain  the  law  of  Moses,  but  it  did  not  pretend  to 
abrogate  it,  or  to  say  it  was  no  longer  of  effect.  The  writ- 
ten word  of  Grod,  then,  being  always  professedly  acknow- 
ledged as  the  genuine,  authentic,  record  of  the  will  and 
commands  of  God,  yet  the  traditionary  word  being  also 
considered  the  same,  it  follows  that,  on  this  principle,  there 
were  two  ^nuine,  authentic,  records  of  the  will  of  God, 
and  two  authoritative  rules  of  duty,  the  law  of  Moses,  and 
the  tradition  of  the  elders.  If  these,  therefore,  were  each  of 
them  what  they  professed  to  be,  they  must  agree  together; 
but,  if  there  was  any  thing  in  the  one  flatly  contradictory  to 
something  in  the  other,  one  of  them  must  be  a  £Bdse  pre- 
tender to  its  title— which  one  might  be  the  law  of  tradition, 
but,  even  on  the  admission  of  the  Pharisees,  could  not  be 
the  law  of  Moses. 
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The  ordinances  of  bodily  ablutions,  and  the  other  pre- 
cepts of  external  purity,  in  an  alleged  breach  whereof  the 
oiFence  of  the  disciples  consisted,  being  no  where  prescribed 
in  the  written  word  of  God,  rested  exclusively  on  the  au- 
thority of  tradition — and  the  laws  of  tradition  being  all  si- 
milarly founded,  any  instance  of  a  direct  contradiction  be- 
tween them,  and  the  written  word  of  God,  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  discredit  the  whole  system,  and  to  justify  the  infer- 
ence that  what  would  lead  to  such  consequences  as  these 
could  never  be  the  dictate  of  eternal  truth  and  justice,  in- 
stinctively recognized  by  the  consciences  of  mankind,  but 
a  gross  and  palpable  delusion,  dther  founded  in  fraud  and 
cunning,  or  the  fruit  of  error  and  infatuation.  Many 
such  examples  of  traditionary  rules  of  duty,  at  variance 
with  the  plainest  maxims  of  moral  and  religious  truth,  there 
might  have  been  produced — but  that,  which  oun  Lord  in- 
sists upon,  in  the  present  instance,  as  among  the  most  cri- 
minal of  all,  and  among  the  most  flatly  repugnant  to  both 
the  written  word  of  God,  and  the  natural  sense  of  right  and 
wrong,  is  the  perversion  of  the  vow  of  Corban,  as  sanctioned 
by  the  law  of  tradition. 

The  existence  of  the  vow  of  Corban  in  his  own  time  is 
recognized  by  Josephus :  Ko)  ol  Ko^jSay  aurou;  ^vo/xao-ayrff 
T»  0e«'  Sdopoy  $i  tout©  (njjxaivfi  xaroi  '£XX^vcov  yXoTTav^.  Aij- 
Aof  8f  .  •  SflDpoy  0fo5  ^  By  this  vow  both  property  and  per- 
sons might  become  devoted  to  God ;  and  what  had  been 
once  thus  appropriated  never  after  could  be  put  to  any 
other  use  ■"•  One  of  the  earliest  instances  of  such  a  Corban 
was,  in  my  opinion,  the  devotion  of  the  daughter  of  Jeph- 
thah  to  perpetual  virginity" — ^which  I  am  persuaded  was  of 
no  other  description  :  the  next  was  the  consecration  of  Sa- 
muel, whom  Hannah,  his  mother,  solemnly  dedicated  to 
the  Lord  even  before  his  conception  ^ ;  and  whom  Eli,  in 
allusion  to  this  dedication,  calls  by  a  beautiful  metaphor  the 
loan  which  was  lent  to  the  Lord  P — ^interceding  with  God 

^  Ant  Jud.  If.  iv.  4<  *  Contra  Apion.  i.  23.  "  Le^.  zxvii.  38. 

Dent,  xxiii.  21 — 33.         ■  Judges  xi.  30. 31.  37—39. 40.         •  i  Sam.  i.  1 1. 
9  lb.  ii.  to. 
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that  for  the  sake  of  this  loan,  and  as  it  were  in  acknow- 
ledgment for  the  use  of  this  loan,  he  would  bless  his  pa- 
rents with  a  numerous  family  bedides. 

But,  in  order  to  the  natural  effect  of  the  vow  of  Corban, 
it  must  have  been  bonafde  made;  and  when  made,  it  was 
to  be  bona  fide  fulfilled.  It  could  never  stand  good  as  the 
result  of  ignorance,  or  inadvertency ;  much  less  as  a  subter- 
fuge from  other  duties,  llie  law  of  tradition,  however,  had 
perverted  it  to  all  these  abuses ;  affixing  so  superstitious  a 
value  to  the  mere  pronunciation  of  the  terms  Swpoy  irtm  ■ 
that,  of  whatsoever  they  might  have  been  said,  it  became 
thenceforward  restricted  from  its  proper  use  and  purpose, 
yet  not  necessarily  appropriated  to  the  service  of  God. 
Hence,  if  a  son,  whether  in  the  heat  of  passion,  or  coolly 
and  deliberately,  had  only  said  to  his  parents — ISipt^  »rra»,  8 
lay  i^  t/xo5  off tXajfji; — ^may  every  thing  of  mine,  which  might 
be  useful  to  thee,  be  Soo^ov — ^though,  firom  such  a  mode  of 
vowing,  nothing  became  consecrated  to  trod,  yet  every 
thing  was  tied  up  from  his  parents — ^he  had  debarred  him- 
self from  doing  good  to  them  again — ^he  would  be  as  mud 
guilty  of  impiety,  if  he  turned  his  means  or  opportunides, 
ever  after,  to  their  benefit,  as  if  his  goods  and  possessions, 
his  soul  and  his  body,  having  all  been  inalienably  appro- 
priated to  God,  had  subsequently  been  put  to  any  other 
use :  yet,  strange  to  say,  for  any  purpose  but  that  one,  he 
was  just  as  much  his  own  master,  he  was  as  free  to  do  what 
he  pleased  with  his  own,  as  before.  Thus  was  a  rash  and 
inadvertent,  or  even  deogning  and  malicious,  expression 
rendered  perpetually  binding  on  the  conscience — ^the  name 
of  religion,  and  the  honour  of  Grod,  were  prostituted  as  a 
cloke  for  unnatural  wickedness — ^and  even  the  road  to  re- 
pentance was  effectually  blocked  up ;  for,  as  our  Lord  con- 
tinues %  a  son  after  that,  though  he  might  wish  it,  would 
not  be  permitted  to  honour  his  parents — he  would  be  kq>t 
to  his  word,  against  his  own  inclinations—he  would  be  hdd 
as  amenable  to  spiritual  or  temporal  censures,  for  services 
rendered  to  them,  as  if  he  had  applied  a  bona  fide  Corban 
4  Matt  zv.  5. 
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to  aay  profane  use.  Such  monstrous  hjrpocrisy,  or  such 
palpable  self-delusion^  as  are  implied  in  this  doctrine,  are 
scarcely  to  be  credited  of  any  set  of  persons  who  did  not 
find  their  interest  in  it — or  if  the  general  wickedness  of  the 
times  did  not  render  it,  as  a  means  of  evading  the  simplest 
and  plainest  duties,  only  too  palatable  to  the  world  at  large. 
Yet  this  explanation  of  the  doctrine  is  capable  of  being  con- 
firmed by  the  testimony  of  the  Rabbins  themselves ;  and  I 
shall  produce  the  necessary  proofs  of  it  by  and  by. 

In  the  mean  while  this  breach  of  the  fifth  commandment, 
as  authorized  by  the  law  of  tradition,  has  a  case  in  point,  in 
the  breach  of  the  third  also— which  is  just  as  strongly  in- 
sisted on,  Matthew  xxiii.  16 — ^22.  All  these  distinctions 
tended  alike  to  refine  away  the  sanctity  of  oaths  i  and,  con- 
sequently, to  sap  the  foundations  not  merely  of  a  religious 
veneration  for  the  name  and  the  attributes  of  God,  but  of 
mutual  faith  and  trust  among  men — ^for  which  there  can  no 
longer  be  any  safeguard,  when  oaths,  the  most  deliberate 
and  solemn  of  the  modes  of  conviction,  are  no  more  of  any 
effect.  Amidst  all  such  distinctions  between  one  oath,  which 
was  good,  and  another^  which  was  nothing,  we  may  trace  a 
common  feature  of  resemblance,  which  proves,  more  than 
any  thing,  the  impurity  of  their  origin ;  and  that  they  were 
the  contrivances  of  fraud  and  cunning — ^invented  for  the 
purpose  of  deceiving.  That  mode  of  swearing,  which  was 
a  priori  the  most  natural  and  probable,  is  in  each  instance 
pronounced  good  for  nothing — and  that,  which  was  the 
most  unnatural,  and  the  least  likely  to  occur,  is  in  every  in- 
stance alone  made  binding.  But,  which  of  these  distinctions 
would  be  most  serviceable  for  the  sake  of  deception,  no- 
body can  question. 

For  the  proof  of  the  explanation  referred  to,  the  reader 
may  consult  the  authorities  in  the  margin  ^  This  one  pas- 
sage from  Maimonides  would  be  sufficient  to  establish  it : 
Si  quis  . . .  ita  dixisset,  sit — ^mihi  Corban  ista  massa  panis 
. .  •  atque  idem  exinde  massam  illam  panis  comedisset,  hie 

'  Pbcocke.  Not.  Miscell.  ad  Portam  MosU  cap.  iz.  Maim.  De  Jorcjnr. 
Dithmari.  ▼!.  15.  Aimott. 
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sane  prsevaricatione  obstringeretur ;  quamvis  eadon  maasa 
panis  reliquis  hominum  licita  fuisset  b.  Vide,  howeTer,  the 
other  cases  which  he  supposes  in  the  same  passage.  Hence, 
that  maxim  of  the  Talmud,  Votum  (scilicet,  Corban)  etiam 
in  legem  cadit — -juramentum,  non  item — Corban  might  ex- 
cuse from  the  obligation  of  written  precepts — an  oath,  could 
not :  and  it  must  have  been  some  such  practical  knowledge 
of  the  perversion  of  this  kind  of  vow  which,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  Theophrastus,  induced  the  Tynans,  neigh- 
bours of  the  Jews,  to  forbid  it  expressly  by  law  among 
themselves  K 

St.  Chrysostom'^s  account  of  it  approiushes  very  nearly  to 
the  above.  They  taught,  says  he  u,  the  young  men,  under 
a  cloke  of  piety,  to  despise  their  parents  ....  If  any  parent 
said  to  his  son.  Give  me  this  sheep  which  thou  bast — or 
this  calf-'-or  any  other  such  thing — they  used  to  say.  This 
is  Corban  for  God — with  which  thou  wishest  to  be  obliged 
by  me — and  thou  x^nst  not  receive  it.  And  so  it  was  that 
a  double  evil  was  committed  :  for  neither  did  they  bring  it  to 
God,  and  yet,  as  if  they  intended  to  bring  it,  they  deprived 
their  parents  of  it — ^both  mocking  their  parents  under  pre^ 
tence  of  God,  and  God,  under  pretence  of  their  parents. 

The  account  of  Origen  is  not  equally  correct ;  and  yet  be 
confesses  he  should  never  have  discovered  it,  such  as  it  is, 
if  he  had  not  been  taught  it  by  a  native  Jew  v. 

It  sometimes  happened,  says  he,  that  the  lenders  of 
money,  meeting  with  unreasonable  borrowers,  who  were 
able,  but  not  willing,  to  repay  them  the  loan,  dedicated 
what  was  due  to  them  to  the  account  of  the  poor,  for  whom 
contributions  used  to  be  cast  into  the  treasury,  according  to 
his  ability,  by  each  of  those  who  were  willing  to  communi- 
cate unto  them.  They  said,  therefore,  sometimes  to  the 
borrowers,  according  to  their  own  language.  It  is  Corban, 
that  is,  a  gift,  what  thou  owest  to  me ;  for  I  have  dedicated 
it  te  the  account  of  the  worship  due  to  God,  viz.  unto  the 
poor.     \Jtm\  that,  the  borrower  as  indebted  no  longer  to 

■  De  Sacforam  Abusu.  iv.  9.      '  Jos.  Contra  Apion.  i.  2a.      "  Oper.  u.$iS' 
'*  ComiD.  i.  345. 
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men  but  to  God,  and  to  the  worship  due  to  him,  was  as  it 
were  compelled,  even  though  against  his  inclination,  to 
repay  the  loan 

What  then  the  lender  used  to  do  to  the  borrower  some 
of  the  children  sometimes  did  to  their  parents ;  and  said  to 
them,  whatsoever  thou  mightest  be  benefited  in  by  me, 
father  or  mother,  this  know  that  thou  receivest  from  the 
Corban ;  upon  the  footing  of  the  poor  who  are  dedicated  to 
God.  Upon  that,  the  parents  when  they  heard  that  it  was 
Corban,  dedicated  to  God,  which  they  were  giving  to  them, 
were  no  longer  willing  to  receive  it  from  their  children, 
though  they  might  be  altogether  in  want  of  necessaries. 
The  elders,  therefore,  delivered  such  a  tradition  to  the  laity 
—that,  whosoever  should  say  to  his  father,  or  his  mother, 
that  what  is  given  to  any  of  them  is  Corban,  and  a  gift,  the 
same  was  no  longer  a  debtor  to  his  father  or  mother,  in 
giving  the  things  which  are  wanted  for  the  necessaries  of  life. 

To  return,  then,  from  this  digression.  It  may  now  be 
considered  evident  that  St.  Mark,  beginning  his  account  of 
our  Saviour^s  reply,  vii.  6.  begins  with  the  latter  part  of  it 
first;  and,  therefore,  that  what  follows  from  vii.  9.  to  13. 
either  was  repeated  in  the  course  of  the  reply,  or  is  given 
by  way  of  recapitulation.  And  this  I  believe  to  have  been 
the  case ;  as  the  following  comparison  of  his  account  with 
St.  Matthew\  beginning  from  the  point  where  they  first 
agree,  perhaps  will  shew. 

I.  To  set  aside  the  historical  matter,  Mark  vii.  S.  4.  the 
question  of  the  Pharisees,  vii.  5.  may  still  be  correctly  re- 
corded, as  well  as  at  Matthew  xv.  S.  If  the  Pharisees  came 
to  our  Lord  in  a  body,  then,  unless  they  spoke  by  one  man, 
both  forms  of  the  question  might  be  put — or,  what  is 
equally  probable,  as  the  substance  of  both  questions  rs  the 
same,  meaning  that  the  interrogators  came  to  our  Lord,  on 
such  and  such  an  occasion,  to  put  such  and  such  a  demand; 
that  this  fact  is  represented  in  the  shape  of  a  direct  interro- 
gation may  be  due  to  the  principle  of  the  ancient  historical 
simplicity;  according  to  which  every  thing  is  statM  directly 
which  more  refined  history  expresses  indirectly. 
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II.  The  latter  part  of  our  Lord^s  reply.  Matt.  xv.  7—9. 
admits  of  being  harmonized  with  Mark  vii.  6 — 8.  thus : 

Matt.  Mark. 

'KVox^iTo)  ...     ... 

TWV  VWQXptTW¥y 

Xiywv'                                       CD$  yiypoanou* 
'Eyyllitt  fioi  6  Xoo^  ovrof                         Ohos  6  Kxif 
r^  (rr^jEMm  aurcoy,  

il  Sf  xapila  auTwv  ^  $s  xapila  aurmv 

Man^y  %\  0'0/3ovra/  /xt,  MaTi|y  $e  ai^vral  fu, 

SiSio-xovrf;  SiSao-xaX/a^  evroX-     SiSoo-xoyre;  SiSocxaXia;  evroA- 

fjMTa  kiApwKoav*  ftara  avipwraov. 

The  account  will  then  be  concluded  by  Mark  vii.  8:  for 
the  allusion  to  the  washings  of  cups  and  quarts  is  criucally 
in  reference  to  what  was  premised  at  vii.  3.  4 ;  and  on  that 
ground  alone  might  justly  be  considered  a  part  of  what  was 
actually  said.  It  is  more  necessary  to  remark  that,  with 
vii.  8.  the  Evangelist  suspends  the  thread  of  the  discourse; 
and  when  he  resumes  it  at  vii.  9.  it  is  with  the  historical 
premonition,  xa\  t?\r/tv  aurolf :  which  might  as  well  be  ren- 
dered, He  said,  moreover,  unto  them,  as,  And  he  said  to 
them ;  the  first,  a  mode  of  speaking  proper  for  a  recaptu- 
lation,  and  the  second,  one  proper  for  a  continuation. 

We  may  suppose,  then,  that  by  the  pause  at  vii.  8.  the 
Evangelist  designed  to  imply  that  Jesus  made  an  end  of 
speaking  there;  and  what  follows  from  vii.  9*  was  intended 
to  explain  vii.  8.  The  command  of  God  was  not  renounced 
or  broken,  by  holding  the  tradition  of  men,  in  the  washing 
of  cups  and  quarts— which  were  mere  formalities,  and  so 
far  purely  indifferent — but  in  the  much  more  serious  in- 
stance  of  the  perversion  of  the  vow  of  Corban,  and  in  such 
instances  as  resembled  that^    This  was  what  our  Saviour 
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meant ;  and  what  St.  Mark  knew  him  to  mean ;  and  what, 
therefore,  by  dting  the  first  part  of  the  reply  (which,  other- 
wise, he  might  not  have  referred  to  at  all)  he  considered  it 
necessary  to  explain.  This  part  of  St.  Mark,  then,  viz.  vii. 
9—13.  must  be  harmonized  with  Matthew  xv.  3—6.  and 
the  way  to  harmonize  them  is  as  follows : 

Matthew.                                  Mark. 
I.  XV.  8.  

XX»  •••  •••  Vila     «/. 

which  will  ensue  upon  it  with  equal  emphasis  and  propriety; 
for  it  is  in  the  nature  of  irony  to  dwell  on  a  subject,  and  to 
repeat  the  same  thing  in  other  words.  Why  do  ye,  also, 
transgress  the  commandment  of  God,  for  the  sake  of  your 
tradition  ?  With  reason  do  ye  annul  the  commandment  of 
God,  that  ye  may  observe  your  tradition. 

III.  XV.  4. 5.  vii.  10. 11. 

Between  these  there  is  no  other  difierence,  except  that 
the  former  says,  6  yaf  0fo$  fVfTffXaro,  and  the  latter,  Mcoo-^^ 
y^  Art.  Both,  however,  point  to  the  same  commandment, 
and  the  same  commandment  of  God — and  the  reason  why 
St  Mark  ascribes  it  in  part  to  Moses,  and  St.  Matthew 
ascribes  it  to  God,  is  that  the  passage,  which  follows,  is 
made  up  of  two  quotations,  one  from  the  decalogue,  actually 
the  words  of  God,  the  other  from  Exodus  xxi.  17.  Lev. 
XX.  9»  one  of  the  precepts  of  Moses,  as  such. 

IV.  XV.  6.  vii.  12. 13. 
Kei  ^xv^wcart  rijy  iyroXijv 

Tov  0ffou    ltd  rijy    iFetfaSoa'nf 

Kot)  o^xm  ft^/ffre  avrov  ouSfv 
Yoi^tfi  T&  treerp)  aurou  ^  t^  M^p^ 
avTOv*  Axvpowmf  riv  Xoyov  tqu 
0fov  rp  irafaHcu  ufMV,  p  irapt- 
8fl9x«rff.  Em\  wapifMia  Totmna 
voAA^  woffirt. 
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For  as  to  the  words  Ka)  ou  ft^  rt/t^cn}  rhv  fcaTtpa  avrovy  ^  t^v 
fji^flTepa  atfTou,  Matt.  XV.  5.  they  are  no  part  of  our  Saviour'^s 
observations,  as  such,  but  of  the  same  traditionary  quota- 
tion, which  began  at  ofteTj  It  kiytre — just  before.  Ye  say 
that,  whosoever  shall  say  to  his  father,  or  to  his  mother.  Be 
it  laopovf  whatever  might  be  useful  to  thee  of  mine,  he  shall 
by  no  means  honour  his  own  father,  or  his  own  mother. 
The  structure  of  the  ori^nal  proves  this :  the  redundant 
xal,  which  has  given  so  much  trouble  to  the  critics,  is  a 
clear  mark  of  a  quotation;  being  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  Hebrew  vau  redundant.  It  will  follow,  on  this  prin- 
ciple, that  in  St.  Mark's  account,  between  vii.  12.  and  vii. 
11.  after  co^ffXi}dp;,  there  is  an  airo<ricMn}(ri; — which  must  be 
filled  up  from  St.  Matthew^s.  And,  indeed,  the  direct 
form  of  verse  12.  compared  with  the  indirect  of  verse  11. 
cannot  be  otherwise  explained.  Ye  say,  if  a  man  does  so 
and  so — ^and  ye  no  longer  suffer  him :  which  is  an  anaco- 
luthon.  The  assertion,  corresponding  to  the  assumption, 
would,  thus,  evidently  be  wanting — and  we  must  have  un- 
derstood itj  though  it  were  not  expressed :  If  a  man  does 
so  and  so,  he  shall  not  do  so  and  so — and  ye  no  longer 
suffer  him. 

With  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  narrative,  or  Matt.  xv. 
10—20.  Mark  vii.  14^—28.  there  is  little  or  no  difBculty. 
The  brief,  idiomatic,  and  sententious,  form  of  Matt.  xv.  10. 
11.  in  the  address  to  the  multitude,  may  be  considered  a 
proof  that  these  were  our  Saviour's  very  words ;  which  St. 
Mark,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  the  ambiguity  of  the  ex- 
pressions coming  out  of  the  mouthy  or,  going  into  the  mouthy 
has  changed  for  what  they  were  intended  to  denote,  comwg 
out  of  a  inan^  or,  going  into  a  man — coming  out  of  the 
heart,  or,  going  into  the  heart.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  our  Lord  might  have  first  pronounced  Matt.  xv.  11. 
and  then  added  Mark  vii.  IS.  16 ;  connecting  them  by  a 
ya§.    Oviiv  yap  itfTw  $eod8V...axot;eToo. 

The  remainder  of  the  conversation,  that  is,  with  the  dis- 
dples  in  private,  is  most  easily  to  be  adjusted  together.  I 
will  observe  only  that  ox/x^v,  Matt.  xv.  16.  is  simply  equiva- 
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lent  to  ovreo,  Mark  vii.  18:  after  which  they  proceed,  as  the 
Harmony  will  shew  in  its  proper  place,  almost  in  common, 
to  the  end.  I  shall  conclude,  therefore,  with  the  following 
general  remarks. 

First,  as  I  observed  on  a  former  occasion,  St.  Mark,  who 
throughout  this  account  supplies  so  much  more  original 
matter,  did  not  write  as  the  mere  abbreviator  of  St  Mat- 
thew. Secondly,  premising  it  all  obviously  for  the  benefit 
of  Gentile  readers,  he  must  have  written  after  the  Gospel 
had  begun  to  be  preached,  and  probably  had  been  some 
time  preached,  to  the  Gentiles.  Thirdly,  speaking  of  the 
sect  of  the  Pharisees,  and  of  such  and  such  customs,  as  still 
in  being,  he  wrote  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
Fourthly,  St.  Luke,  who  records  elsewhere^  an  incident 
very  similar  to  that  which  gave  occasion  to  this  whole  dis- 
course, and,  though  writing  professedly  for  a  Gentile,  pre- 
mises no  similar  explanation,  may  justly  be  supposed  to 
carry  St  Mark^s  Gospel — which  does  supply  this  explana- 
tion—along with  his  own ;  and,  therefore,  to  have  written 
(^ier  St.  Mark ;  as  St  Mark,  for  a  like  reason,  must  have 
written  after  St.  Matthew. 
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DISSERTATION  XIV. 

On  the  first  instance  of  the  dispute  among  the  disciples  con- 
ceming  precedence. 

xjLS  I  have  considered  it  neoessary  to  detach  Mark  ix.  88— 
end,  and  Luke  ix.  46 — 50.  (which,  as  far  as  it  extends,  is 
obviously  the  same  with  that)  frcmi  Matt,  xviii.  1 — 9-  and 
much  more  from  the  remainder  of  this  chapter^  the  grounds 
of  the  separation  require  to  be  distinctly  stated. 

For  this  purpose,  the  course  of  events  needs  not  to  be 
traced  further  back  than  to  the  time  of  the  return  to  Ciqper- 
naum,  which  is  seen  to  have  now  taken  place.  While  our 
Lord,  accompanied  by  the  Twelve,  was  still  on  his  way  to 
that  city,  but  before  they  were  actually  arrived  at  it,  we 
learn,  from  the  express  testimony  of  St  Mark,  and  the  im- 
plidt  testimony  of  St.  Luke,  that  a  dispute  occurred  among 
them  on  the  subject  of  preeminence — ^which,  though  known 
to  Jesus  at  the  time,  he  did  not,  however,  think  proper  to 
reprove  at  the  time. 

Agmn;  when  they  were  now  come  to  the  city,  but  not  yet 
arrived  at  the  house,  to  which  they  were  going,  in  the  dty, 
we  learn,  from  the  account  of  St.  Matthew^  that  the  col- 
lectors of  the  didrachma  applied  to  Peter — apart  from 
Jesus,  if  not  from  the  rest  of  the  Twelve — with  the  enquiry. 
Doth  not,  or,  will  not,  your  Master  pay  the  didrachma? 
This  application  to  Peter,  in  particular,  might  be  the  effect 
of  accident;  or,  what  is  moie  probable,  and  seems  to  be  im- 
plied in  the  question  itself,  it  was  made  to  him  in  the  name 
of  the  other  Apostles,  as  all  being  the  regular  attendants  of 
Jesus — ^and,  perhaps,  to  him,  as  holding  a  certain  rank  or 
precedence  among  that  body.  This  circumstance,  also, 
though  known  to  our  Lord,  at  the  time  when  it  happened, 
as  well  as  the  former,  was  not  noticed  by  him  at  the  time, 
any  more  than  the  other. 

•  xvii.  24. 
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When,  however,  they  were  all  come  into  priyate,  before 
Peter  had  informed  him  of  this  application,  and,  conse- 
quently, before  any  other  business  could  have  been  trans- 
acted, he  shewed  him,  in  the  manner  recorded  Matt.  xvii. 
9S — end,  that  he  was  already  aware  of  it — and  by  Peter's 
own  admission,  who  had  so  recently  acknowledged  him  as 
the  Son  of  Grod^,  ought  to  have  been  considered  by  him 
exempt  from  a  tribute,  imposed  for  the  service  of  God. 
That  he  might  not,  however,  give  unnecessary  offence,  he 
sends  him  to  the  lake,  to  angle  for  a  fish— in  whose  mouth 
be  should  find  a  stater — and  with  this  he  instructs  him  to 
pay  the  tax  in  Jesus'  behalf,  and  in  his  own. 

This  coupling  of  Peter  with  Jesus,  in  the  proposed  pay- 
ment, seems  to  have  been  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
piece  of  money  bdng  a  stater — and  no  especial  compliment 
to  that  disciple  himself — ^for  the  value  of  the  stater  amount- 
ing to  two  didrachma,  or  an  entire  shekel,  it  was  just  equi- 
valent to  the  requisite  tribute  from  two  persons.  And  that 
the  coin,  provided  for  the  purpose,  was  a  stater  might  be 
due,  in  like  manner,  to  the  circumstance  that  there  was  no 
single  onn  in  circulation,  exactly  equal  to  two  drachmae,  or 
the  half  shekel  of  the  sanctuary.  Hence,  had  any  other 
Apostle,  and  not  Peter,  been  sent  upon  this  errand,  no 
doubt  he  would  have  been  commissioned  to  pay  the  tax  for 
himself  and  for  Jesus  in  conjunction,  as  well  as  Peter. 

I  have  made  diis  observation  merely  because  some  com- 
mentators have  thought  that,  by  the  working  of  a  special 
mirade  in  his  behalf,  as  well  as  of  Jesus,  a  kind  of  distinc- 
tion having  been  conferred  upon  Peter,  it  might  have  pro- 
duced the  dispute,  which  afterwards  occurred  among  the 
disciples.  Now,  it  should  be  remembered  that  Capernaum, 
whence  Peter  was  despatched,  was  at  some  distance  from 
the  lake — that  he  has  to  go  to  the  lake,  and  to  return 
thence— and  to  find  out  the  collectors  of  the  tribute,  and 
to  disdiarge  his  commission  to  them — ^before  he  can  come 
back  to  the  house.  There  was  room,  then,  for  much  to 
havb  transpired  in  this  liouse,  during  his  absence,  at  which 

*  Ma^.  xvi.  16. 
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he  could  not  possibly  have  been  present — at  least  through- 
out it — and  something  of  this  kind  seems  actually  to  have 
taken  place. 

For  all  the  particulars,  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
tribute  money,  are  related  by  St.  Matthew  only;  whose 
account  is  such  as  clearly  to  imply  that  nothing  else  could 
have  preceded  in  the  house,  after  their  arrival  in  it,  before 
this  event.  Yet  St.  Mark  expressly,  and  St.  Luke  by  im- 
plication, do  each  of  them  shew  that,  as  soon  as  Jesus,  with 
the  disciples,  was  come  into  the  house,  he  enquired  about 
the  subject  of  the  dispute  by  the  way.  This  enquiry,  then, 
could  not  have  preceded  the  departure  of  Peter ;  but  took 
place  either  during  his  absence,  or  after  his  return. 

Now  the  disciples,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
though  questioned  by  our  Lord  himself,  made  no  answer 
to  the  enquiry  as  so  put ;  because,  as  we  are  also  informed, 
the  subject  of  the  dispute  had  been  which  was  the  greatest; 
that  is,  because,  for  some  reason  or  other,  they  did  not  ven- 
ture to  acknowledge  the  subject  of  the  dispute.  But,  ac- 
cording to  St.  Matthew,  xviii.  1.  either  then,  or  some  time 
after,  they  came  to  Jesus  of  their  own  accord,  to  prefer  the 
very  same  question.  And  if  this  fact  should  appear  incon- 
sistent with  tiiat^  xviii.  SI — a  little  further  on — may  assist 
us  to  explain  the  inconsistency. 

Peter  is  there  mentioned  as  present,  and  as  a  hearer  of 
the  discourse  which  had  just  been  pronounced ;  a  discourse, 
which  it  is  needless  to  observe  arose  solely  and  directly  out 
of  the  question,  xviii.  1.  itself.  If  so,  Peter  must  have  been 
present,  when  that  question  was  put;  and,  consequently,  he 
had  executed  his  commisaon,  and  returned  to  the  house, 
before  that  question  was  put.  When  the  disciples,  there- 
fore, were  interrogated  by  our  Lord  himself,  and  made  him 
no  answer,  (which  must  have  been  almost  as  soon  as  they 
were  got  into  the  house,)  Peter  would  be  away — ^when  they 
came  to  him,  with  the  same  question,  of  their  own  accord, 
he  must  have  been  returned.  The  two  occasions,  therefore, 
and  whatever  else  arose  in  consequence  of  each,  would  be 
entirely  distinct :  when  Jesus  put  his  question,  Peter  was 
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absent — ^wfaen  the  dbdples  put  their  question,  Peter  was 
presoit.  What  is  recorded  between  the  two  must,  conse- 
quently, have  transpired  (ifher  his  departure,  and  befbre  his 
return:  and  this  is  that  part  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  re- 
spectively, which  I  mentioned  above. 

In  defence  of  the  same  conclusion  we  may  further  reason: 
as  follows. 

If  the  disciples  proposed  to  Jesus,  of  their  own  accord, 
the  very  question  which  they  had  not  specified  at  his  re^ 
quest,  it  is  clear  that  they  must  have  had  some  reason  for 
their  silence,  distinct  from  the  mere  subject  of  their  dispute.. 
The  absence  of  Peter,  when  Jesus  made  his  enquiry,  might 
possibly  be  that  reason;  and  his  return,  combined  with 
other  considerations,  about  to  be  mentioned,  might  have 
led  to  the  putting  of  their  question.  It  is  a  singular  fact,* 
that  up  to  this  period  of  the  Gospel-history  there  are  no 
instances  on  record  of  any  dispute  among  the  followers  of 
our  Lord,  upon  this  subject  of  their  comparative  personal 
superiority — ^but  after  the  present  period  there  are.  It  is 
not  less  singular  that  this  first  instance  of  such  a  dispute 
followed,  at  no  great  distance  of  time,  upon  the  Transfigu- 
ration. At  the  Transfiguration  three  only  of  the  Apostles, 
Peter,  and  James,  and  John,  were  permitted  to  be  present; 
and  these  had  been  strictly  commanded  to  conceal  the  fact 
not  merely  from  the  knowledge  of  the  world  at  large,  but 
even  from  thdr  fellow-disciples,  until  the  Son  of  Man  should 
be  risen  from  the  dead :  a  prohibition  which,  St.  Luke  in- 
forms us,  they  were  accordingly  careful  to  observe. 

Now  the  Transfiguration  was  altogether  so  mysterious 
and  remarkable  a  scene — ^it  exhibited  our  Saviour  in  so 
novel,  and  so  unexpected,  a  character — ^it  invested  him  with 
a  personal  glory  and  majesty,  so  different  from  his  former 
habitual  humiliation — that  the  privilege  of  being  present 
at  such  a  transaction  must  have  appeared  to  the  three  dis- 
ciples a  very  high  distinction,  conferred  exclusively  on  them- 
selves; and  which  the  very  injunction  of  secrecy,  conse- 
quent upon  it,  could  not  fail  to  enhance  in  their  estimation. 
To  have  been  eyewitnesses  of  an  event — and  even  to  have 
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taken  some  part  in  it  themselves — ^which  they  were  not  per- 
mitted so  much  as  to  mention  to  others,  could  not  be  re- 
garded in  any  other  light. 

If,  then,  on  the  ordinary  principles  of  human  conduct, 
it  was  antecedently  probable  that  the  singular  favour,  ex- 
tended to  these  three,  in  being  alone  admitted  to  such  a 
personal  and  sensible  manifestation  of  the  glory  of  Christ, 
as  had  never  been  before,  nor  was  ever  after,  vouchsafed, 
should  have  raised  in  their  minds  some  idea  of  their  o?m 
superiority  either  in  personal  rank  and  preeminence,  or  in 
the  degree  of  their  Master^s  comparative  estimation  of  his 
disciples,  then,  that  so  soon  after  this  event,  but  never  be- 
fore it,  the  followers  of  our  Lord  should  be  found  disput- 
ing upon  this  very  subject,  seems  strongly  to  corroborate 
the  presumption  df  the  cause,  to  which  this  dispute  should 
be  referred. 

It  is  certain  that,  at  this  time,  even  the  most  intimate  of 
our  Saviour^s  followers  were  not  exempt  from  the  common 
mistake  of  their  age,  and  their  natioji — that  the  kingdom 
of  the  Messiah,  which  they  all  expected  shortly  to  appear, 
would  be  a  temporal  kingdom.  Nor  was  it  unlikely  that, 
under  the  influence  of  such  a  mistake,  their  very  simplicity 
of  purpose,  their  devoted  attachment  to  Christ  himself, 
should  have  been  mixed  up  with  somewhat  of  selfi^i  and 
worldly  considerations.  They  could  not  believe  that  thdr 
Master  was  to  become  a  great  and  victorious  monarch,  pos- 
sessed of  honours,  wealth,  and  power,  at  his  disposal,  and 
not  also  believe  that  they^  his  chosen  attendants,  his  most 
immediate  and  confidential  followers,  who  had  sacrificed 
their  all  to  attach  themselves  to  him,  should  sometime  be 
signally  distinguished  and  rewarded.  Nor  was  it  unnatu- 
ral that,  with  such  expectations  in  common,  and  all  being 
actuated  by  the  same  ambidon,  they  should  have  regarded 
each  other  as  rivals  and  competitors,  the  success  of  one  of 
whom  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  anoth^^— - 
that  they  should  have  been  mutually  envious  or  jealous — 
each  setting  himself  above  another — ^proud  of  imaginary 
distinctions — ^presuming  on  whatever  might  flatter  this  de- 
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aire  of  personal  superioritj,  and  regarding  with  ah  evil  eye 
ray  marks  or  expressions  of  real^  oe  sdpposed,  partiality^ 
conceded  to  some,  but  denied  to  the  rest.  It  would  have 
been  much  more  extraordinary  had  nothing  of  this  kind 
ever  happened — or  ever  been  recorded  to  have  happened 
— among  them,  than  that  in  one  or  two  instances,  as  is  the 
case,  there  should  be  actual  proof  of  its  existence. 

The  Twelve  Apostles,  in  particular,  who  had  been  se- 
lected by  our  Lord  himself  from  the  body  of  the  disciples 
in  general,  and,  by  his  act  also,  had  been  in  common  in- 
vested with  privileges,  withholden  from  the  rest,  could  not 
6il  to  be  persuaded  that  they  stood,  or  were  destined  to 
stand,  ever  after  their  ordination,  on  peculiar  ground.  And 
if  there  was,  as  there  seems  to  have  been,  from  the  first  a 
kind  of  order  or  gradation  in  the  dignity  of  the  Apostles 
themselves,  by  which  four  of  them  more  especially,  Peter 
and  Andrew,  James  and  John,  were  advanced  to  the  head 
of  the  rest,  these  four  might  be  disposed,  from  the  first,  to 
think  more  highly  of  themselves,  than  they  ought  to  have 
thought.  Certain  it  is  that,  in  the  course  of  their  common 
attendance  upon  Christ,  many  drcumstances  subsequently 
transpired  which,  by  drawing  a  kind  of  distinction  between 
these  and  the  rest,  would  have  a  tendency  to  unite  them 
together,  and  to  discriminate  them  from  the  rest.  Besides 
which,  each  two  of  them  were  brothers ;  and  so  would  na- 
turally hold  together ;  and  our  Lord^s  demeanour  towards 
them,  upon  numerous  occasions,  was  such  as  to  designate 
one  of  them,  Peter,  for  the  acknowledged  head,  and  in 
some  sense  the  representative,  of  the  whole  body — and  an- 
other, John,  as  the  personal  and  intimate  friend  of  himself. 
Between  these  two  in  particular,  there  seems  to  have  been 
always  a  good  understanding,  and  a  degree  of  intimacy  of 
which  there  is  no  proof  in  the  case  of  any  two  among  the 
rest — an  intimacy  which  (if  it  is  not  even  to  be  traced  back 
to  the  time,  when  both  they  and  their  brethren  were  con- 
nected by  the  ties  of  a  common  partnership,  before  any  had 
yet  become  followers  of  Christ)  our  Lord^'s  employing  them, 
distinct  from  the  rest,  on  more  occasions  than  one,  upon 
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ooDfidential  commisffloDS,  tended  either  to  produce^  or  to 
cement ;  and  of  which  thdr  subsequent  history  in  the  Acts 
supplies  fresh  proofs. 

As,  therefore,  the  disputes  among  the  Twelve,  on  the 
subject  of  preeminence,  b^n  to  be  dated  from  the  time 
of  the  Transfiguration,  but  not  before  it,  it  is  not  an  impro- 
bable conjecture  that  they  were  produced  by  that  event  it- 
self— in  disposing  the  three  Apostles,  who  had  witnessed  it, 
to  believe  that  their  Master^s  kingdom,  such  as  they  all 
expected,  was  now  at  hand ;  and,  consequently,  that  per- 
sonal honours  and  advancements,  of  some  kind  or  other, 
mig^t  safely  be  anticipated  by  them  all.  In  this  expecta- 
tion, each  would  be  eager  for  the  highest  rank ;  and  mea- 
suring the  extent  of  thdir  future,  by  the  degree  of  their 
present,  distinctions,  each  would  be  anxious  to  appear  and 
to  be  acknowledged  the  greatest  In  all  these  instances, 
the  pcant  in  dispute  among  them,  whensoever  it  is  stated, 
seems  to  have  been  as  much  the  question  who  was,  even 
then — as,  who  should  be,  hereafter,  the  greatest.  Compare 
in  particular  Luke  xxii.  S4.  which  is  a  case  in  point.  The 
four  disciples,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had  private,  antece- 
dent, reasons  for  holding  together,  might  begin  to  take  too 
much  upon  them,  in  comparison  of  the  rest.  The  natural 
ardour  of  the  disposition  of  Peter  is  proved  by  his  whole 
history — and  that  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  besides  bang  per- 
sons of  some  rank  and  property  ori^nally,  were  by  no 
means  deficient  in  ambition,  or  the  desire  of  individual  ag- 
grandizement, appears  from  their  memorable  petition,  pre- 
ferred some  months  after  the  present  time. 

In  every  dispute,  then,  upon  this  subject  Peter,  and  the 
sons  of  Zebedee,  we  may  presume  would  take  an  active, 
and  probably  even  a  leading,  part.  When,  therefore,  the 
disciples  were  questioned  about  their  dispute,  if  Peter  was 
absent,  as  it  would  appear  he  must  have  been,  they  might 
not,  or  they  could  not,  know  what  to  reply.  Nor  would  it 
be  any  objection  to  the  supposition  of  his  absence  in  parti- 
cular that  the  Evangelist,  proceeding  to  recount  the  dis- 
course which  our  Lord  delivered,  of  his  own  accord,  in  oon- 
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sequence  of  their  silence,  telk  us  he  called  to  himi  pre- 
viously, Touf  StioSffxa  ^,  Ever  after  the  appointment  of  the 
Apostles,  and  so  long  as  their  number  consisted  of  Twelve^ 
the  phrase  o!  ScoStxa  is  a  denomination  equivalent  to  ol  iaci* 
oToXoi;  and  as  ordinarily  employed  means  no  more  than 
that.  After  the  fall  of  Judas,  and  before  the  substitution 
of  Matthias,  they  are  called  on  the  same  principle  o!  iiiB^xa. 
It  is  not  except  in  a  special  case,  where  a  part  of  the  whole 
body  were  expressly  to  be  opposed  to  the  rest,  that  the 
phrase  ol  Sexa  occurs — as  for  instance,  to  discriminate  the 
rest  of  the  Twelve  from  the  sons  of  Zebedee.  Now  no  such 
discrimination  could  possibly  have  been  here  intended  by 
St.  Mark ;  for  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  departure  of 
Peter;  and,  therefore,  in  speaking  of  the  Twdive,  could 
i)ot  have  used  a  term,  which  would  have  implied  that  he, 
or  any  other  of  them,  was  absent.  There  b  a  similar  in- 
stance of  the  use  of  terms  Luke  xxiv.  88.  1  Cor.  xv.  5.  com- 
pared with  John  xx.  S4.  Besides,  the  discourse  which  fol- 
lows, whensoever  it  might  have  been  pronounced,  was 
doubtless  deagned  not  for  a  part  of  them,  but  for  all;  and 
whether  heard  at  the  time  by  all,  or  not,  would  doubtless 
be  repeated  to  all. 

Yet  the  act,  which  by  both  *St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  is 
distinctly  attributed  to  John,  I  cannot  help  thinking  is  a 
proof,  even  in  them,  that  Peter  was  absent.  The  material 
fact  itself,  the  dispossession  of  spirits  in  the  name  of  Jesus, 
by  one  who  followed  not  with  them,  would  be  rendered 
sufficiently  probable  by  Matt.  xii.  27.  or  Luke  xi.  19.  which 
shew  the  practice  of  exorcism  to  have  been  common,  among 
the  Jews,  in  our  Saviour^s  time;  and  it  is  actually  con- 
firmed hya,  case  in  point,  the  case  of  the  sons  of  Sceva^. 
Josephus  has  given  an  account  of  one  Eleazar,  a  famous 
exorcist,  in  the  time  of  Vespasian  « ;  and  described  also  a 
certain  plant,  which  was  to  be  found  only  at  Machserus  f,  of 
great  repute  in  such  exorcisms.  He  confirms,  too,  the  fact 
in  his  own  time,  or  at  least  the  popular  belief  in  his  own 

«  Mark  ix.  35.  <■  Acts  xix.  13. 14.  •  Ant  Jud.  viii.  ii.  5. 

^  B.  TU.  vi.  3. 
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Ume  in  the  fact,  of  the  reality  of  demoniacal  possessioii — 
and  dengnates  demons  themselves  as  the  spirits  of  wicked 
men.  £t  propter  hoc,  observes  IrenseusS,  Judaei  usque 
nunc  hac  ipsa  adfatione  daemonas  effugant ;  quando  omnia 
timeant  invocationem  ejus,  qui  fecit  ea.  Compare  also 
Justin  Martyr,  Dial.  321.  and  Origen,  contra  Celsum,  iv. 
183. 184.  which  prove  that  the  custom  continued  with  the 
Jews  long  after  the  Gospel  period. 

Now  this  interruption  (for  it  must  be  regarded  as  one) 
taking  place  in  the  midst  of  our  L<H*d^s  discourse,  and  al- 
most as  soon  as  he  had  begun  to  speak,  is  evidently  noade 
in  the  name  of  the  body ;  and  concerned  a  question  relating 
to  the  rights  and  privileges,  real  or  imaginary,  of  the  body. 
That  John,  therefore,  was  the  spokesman  in  this  instance, 
and  not  Peter,  which  is  contrary  to  every  other  case  ip 
point,  is  some  ground  for  the  presumption  that  Peter  was 
not  present  at  the  time. 

It  is  iiot  a  less  probable  account  of  the  origin  of  their 
own  question,  so  soon  after,  that  Peter  might  then  have  re- 
turned, and  been  informed  of  what  had  passed  in  his  ab- 
sence. St.  Matthew  is  express^  that  the  question  was  put 
the  very  same  day,  upon  which  the  incident  occurred  with 
respect  to  the  tribute-money,  and  not  long  after  the  misaon 
of  Peter  himself.  The  phrase,  ly  Ixtivij  rjj  ipf,  Iv  Ixt/irp  rj 
4/ttf  ^a,  is  among  the  number  of  his  idioms— -as  the  phrase, 
Iv  auTJ;  rp  copa,  h  ourp  rp  ^/x^^a,  is  among  those  of  St.  Luke. 
He  is  equally  express  that  it  was  put  by  the  disciples  of 
thdr  own  accord.  It  is  evident  from  more  than  one  in- 
stance of  the  fact  in  the  Gospel-history,  that,  ndither  when 
travelling  from  place  to  place,  nor  when  stationary  in  the 
same  house,  did  the  disciples  approach  indiscriminately  to 
the  person  of  their  Master.  Hence,  upon  one  occasion,  as 
they  were  going  to  Jerusalem  for  the  last  time,  we  find  it 
accordingly  specified  that,  jv  icpoiyw  avrou^  6  'Ii^o-ou;,  ruu 
Uafifioffrroy  xa)  axoXovdourres  9foBourro  K  Nor  can  we  doubt 
that  to  this  custom  of  the  Master^s  always  walking  before, 

i  U.  V.  ^  zviii.  I.  (  Mark  z.  3a. 
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or  at  the  head  of,  the  disciples  ^y  is  to  be  traced  the  origin 
of  that  usual  mode  of  designaUng  the  act  of  becoming  a  be- 
liever in,  or  a  disdple  of,  Christ,  by JbOowing  after  him— 
and  even  of  that  highly  mystical,  though  apposite  and  beau* 
tiful,  description  of  the  relation  between  the  Messias  and 
his  true  church,  which  takes  up  so  much  of  the  tenth  chap 
ter  of  St.  John'^s  Gospel ;  and  in  one  of  the  most  striking 
and  characteristic  of  its  circumstances,  that  of  the  Shep- 
herd'^s  walkmg  to  and  fro,  at  the  head  of  his  flock,  and  of 
the  sheep'^s  being  taught  to  follow  him,  is  derived  from  an 
actual  fact  in  pastoral  life  among  the  Jews.  The  phrase, 
irpoari?Jio¥  oi  jxaSigrai,  is  consequently  to  be  literally  under- 
stood— as  implying  that  they  came  to  Jesus  formally,  and 
for  the  express  resolution  of  their  own  doubt. 

Beades  this,  however,  the  very  terms,  in  which  the  ques- 
tion is  couched,  are  an  internal,  and  almost  a  convincing, 
evidence  that  something  had  passed  before,  omitted,  in- 
deed, by  St.  Matthew,  but  obviously  such  in  possibility  as 
would  thus  have  been  supplied  by  St.  Mark.  Clasacal 
readers  need  not  to  be  reminded  of  the  diflPerence  between 
these  two  propositions,  rig  fM/^a>y  forlv,  and,  rig  ''APA  [uU^aav 
Barh — h  Tp  /3«ffiA€i^  T»v  oipavwv ;  nor  English  readers  of  the 
plain  distinction  between  saying  Who  is  greatest,  cmd 
Who,  then^  is  greatest,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ?  Both 
would  imply  the  same  doubt,  and  both  would  solicit  its  re« 
solution — but  the  latter  would  also  imply  that  something 
must  have  preceded,  known  to  both  the  speakers,  and  the 
party  addressed,  such  as  might  have  suggested  the  ques- 
tion ;  which  the  other  would  not.  The  particle  apa,  in  its 
proper  inferential  sense,  is  never  useless,  or  without  signified-  ^ 
tion^  either  in  the  Gospels,  or  out  of  them  ^ ;  and  the  re- 
ceived translation,  having  omitted  it  here  altogether,  is 
chargeable  with  an  inaccuracy.  If  the  disciples,  having 
been  previously  questioned,  on  a  certain  point,  by  our  Lord, 
without  returning  an  answer,  had  subsequently  resolved,  of 
Uieir  own  accord,  to  ask  him  about  it — or  if,  without  having 

k  Vide  also  2  Kings  ii.  3.        '  Matt.  Tii.  ao.  zii.  38.  xyii.  36.  yiz.  25.  27. 
zziT.  45.    Mark  W.  41.  xL  13.    Luke  i.  66.  viii.  25.  xii.43.  xxii.  33. 
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been  questioned  concerning  the  point  in  dispute,  yet  know- 
ing that  he  was  aware  of  it,  they  bad  agreed  to  refer  it  to 
him — ^this  is  the  very  form  of  words,  with  which  they  would 
be  likely  to  approach  him :  Tell  us,  what  Aen  is  the  case — 
which  then  is  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ?  It  is 
certain,  however,  from  St.  Mark^s  account,  that  no  such 
reference  as  this  could  have  voluntarily  proceeded  from  the 
disciples,  prior  to  any  question  of  our  Lord^s :  if  it  was 
made,  then,  at  all — as  it  is  equally  clear  from  St.  Matthew 
it  must  sometime  have  been  made — ^it  must  have  been  made 
after  our  Lord'^s  question  had  been  put;  and,  consequently, 
after  what  he  did  and  said,  when  his  question,  though  put, 
had  met  with  no  answer  from  them.  And  this  point  being 
once  established,  whatever  account  we  may  ^ve  of  the  ori- 
gin of  the  subsequent  question  (which  I  think  is  suffioently 
explained  by  supposing  the  return  of  Peter  in  the  mean 
time,  and  his  being  made  acquainted  with  what  had  passed 
in  his  absence)  the  entire  distinctness  of  this  part  of  St 
Mark  and  of  St.  Luke,  from  any  part  of  the  eighteenth 
chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  follows  as  matter  of  course. 

A  critical  comparison  of  the  narratives  themselves  will  go 
far  to  substantiate  the  same  conclusion. 

For,  not  to  insist  on  minute,  and  merely  verbal,  diacr&. 
pancies— of  which  many  might  be  pointed  out — ^it  must  be 
evident  that  the  discourse  in  St.  Mark,  be^nning  b!  ns  6i- 
Xn'^f  and  ending  with  eipi|veu«rff  Iv  oAAijXoi;!^,  (exciting 
only  the  interruption  from  38 — 40.  alluded  to  above,)  is  an 
integral  discourse,  not  only  delivered  at  the  same  time,  but 
relating  to  a  kindred  topic,  the  common  moral-^the  wind- 
ing up— of  which  are  contained  in  the  ^fr«  h  iaurols  oXa^, 
xal  fi^ijvffufrc  fv  mXX^Xoi;,  with  which  it  concludes.  No  <Hie, 
however,  will  say  this  of  the  discourse  in  St  Matthew,  be- 
ginning xviii.  8.  and  extending  to  xviii.  35.  The  subjects  of 
this  discourse  cannot  be  considered  by  me  at  present ;  or  I 
think  it  might  be  shewn  that,  besides  the  topic  of  giving 
oflTence,  which  predominates  almost  exclusively  in  St  Mark^ 

"  «.  35-  ■  lb.  50. 
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many  others  are  combined  with  it,  which,  however  gradually 
they  may  be  deduced  from  that,  are  yet  very  difPerent  from 
it  If  St.  Mark  was  recounting  what  passed  on  the  same 
occaaon,  it  is  a  natural  question,  why  was  so  much  less  re* 
Jated  by  him,  than  by  St.  Matthew  ?  especially  as  that  prin- 
ciple, which  accounts  for  so  many  omissions,  under  similar 
circumstances,  in  St.  Luke,  is  not  applicable  here  to  him  ; 
VIZ.  that  he  passed  over  some  things  at  present,  because  he 
knew  they  would  come  again  elsewhere.  No  part  of  what 
he  would  thus  have  omitted  here  is  discoverable  any  where 
in  his  Gospel  afterwards.  Or  though  we  should  confine 
ourselves  strictly  to  the  topic  of  giving  offence  in  both,  there 
would  still  be  the  substance  of  10 — 14.  in  St.  Matthew,  re- 
lating  unquestionably  to  that  topic,  or  most  intimately  con- 
nected with  it,  which  yet  would  be  wanting  in  St.  Mark. 

The  omission  of  the  parenthetic  matter  in  St.  Mark,  S8 
— 40.  referring  to  the  interruption  which  proceeded  from 
John,  is  another  presumptive  proof  that  St.  Matthew^s  nar- 
rative belongs  to  a  distinct  time  and  occasion,  from  St 
Mark's.  Whatever,  in  the  course  of  the  Gospel-history, 
might  have  tended  to  the  credit  of  the  Apostles,  St.  Mat- 
thew, himself  an  Apostle,  may  be  found  with  a  genuine 
Christiaii  humility  almost  invariably  to  omit— -and  St. 
Mark  and  St.  Luke,  who  were  not  Apostles,  especially  the 
latter,  almost  as  regularly  to  notice.  But,  with  respect  to 
what  might  have  tended  to  their  discredit,  the  reverse  is  ge* 
nerally  the  case — and  such  was  the  nature  of  the  interrup- 
tion in  question,  whether  in  reference  to  the  fact  itself,  as 
proceeding  from  a  jealous  impatience  that  the  Apostolic  pri- 
vileges should  be  usurped  by  any  who  were  not  Apostles, 
(HT  in  reference  to  the  oblique  censure,  passed  upon  the  act 
by  our  Lord. 

The  omission  also  in  St.  Mark  of  what  might  have  an- 
swered to  verse  7.  in  St.  Matthew  is  not  imimportant;  if,  as 
it  may  be  shewn,  this  verse  assigns  the  very  ground,  or 
prindple,  of  that  strict  personal  duty,  with  regard  to  per^ 
sonal  causes  of  offence,  on  which  the  discourse  begins  to  in- 
sist from  ix«  43.  downwards.    Nor  is  it  without  its  use  to 
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observe  how  contrary  to  the  characteristic  fulness  of  St. 
Matthew,  in  his  account  of  our  Lord^s  discourses,  it  would 
be,  to  suppose  that  he  has  blended  together  in  verse  8.  the 
two  first  of  those  scandals,  of  each  of  which  St.  Mark  has 
made  a  distinct  proposition — much  more,  that  he  should 
have  omitted  entirely  the  conclusion  subjoined  to  each  verse 
in  St.  Mark,  Sxou  6  (nuoAi^f  avrdov  ou  TtAetnrai,  xeii  to  inip  ou 
(r/Scwtn-ai^-a  quotation  from  Isaiah  <>,  which,  in  addition  to 
its  natural  force  and  ^mplicity  of  meaning,  our  Saviour,  by 
thrice  repeating,  had  stamped  with  peculiar  emphasis  and 
solemnity. 

On  the  supposition  that  our  Lord,  in  St.  Matthew,  is 
merely  repeating  what  he  had  lately  said  in  St  Mark,  all 
these  circumstances  of  difference  are  easily  explained.  With 
a  general  agreement  of  both  the  sentiments  and  the  language, 
such  as  could  not  fail  to  ensue  while  each  was  still  fresh  in 
the  mind  of  the  speaker,  there  must  still  be  some  particular 
discrepancies — unless  he  was  purposely  studious  of  novelty 
or  refinement — and  those  points,  which  had  been  the  most 
laboured  before,  it  is  natural  should  be  the  most  summarily 
referred  to  now ;  and  what  had  been  insisted  on  with  the 
greatest  emphasis  then,  on  that  very  account  would  bear  to 
be  the  least  prominently  brought  forward  afterwards. 

I  shall  conclude,  therefore,  by  observing  barely  that  it  is 
no  objection  to  this  supposition  of  a  second  discourse,  and 
on  the  same  topic  of  self-abasement,  or  Christian  humiKty, 
that  it  implies  the  parties  addressed  to  have  been  little  bene- 
fited by  the  first.  Had  there  been  no  second  instance  of 
any  such  dispute  among  the  disciples,  as  this,  the  disposi- 
tion, which  produced  the  first,  we  might  conclude  must 
have  been  eradicated  by  the  rebuke,  which  had  been  given 
to  the  first.  But  as  it  is,  there  are  many  more  instances — 
all  of  them  later  in  their  occurrence  than  the  present  time. 
Our  Lord'^s  repeated  injunctions  in  favour  of  humility  would 
not  have  been  necessary,  if  his  first  had  wrought  their  full 
effect.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  was  lecturing  his  Apostles  on  meekness,  forbear- 

•  Uvi.  34. 
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anoe,  and  self-abasement — ^in  the  midst  of  a  discourse  le- 
velled distinctly  against  pride,  ambition,  selfishness — John 
addresses  him,  not  more  in  his  own  behalf,  than  in  the 
name  of  the  rest,  and  in  a  manner,  which  seems  to  expect 
approbation,  not  to  be  afraid  of  censure — complaining  of 
some  stranger  who  had  usurped  the  privileges,  belonging  as 
they  thought  to  them  alone.  This  circumstance  must  prove 
very  clearly  that  neither  the  influence  of  authority,  the  most 
acknowledged — ^nor  the  meaning  of  language,  the  most 
simple  and  positive — ^oor  the  sense  of  duty,  the  most  un- 
questionable— ^nor  the  fervour  of  attachment,  the  most  sin- 
cere— ^nor  the  strength  of  faith,  the  most  undoubting — nor 
the  possession  of  miraculous  power,  however  preternatural 
— could  as  yet  efiectually  renovate  and  transform  the  Apo- 
stles, or  eradicate  ftam  them  that  principle  of  self-love, 
which  is  the  root  and  spring  of  every  malidous,  and  worldly, 
feeling.  This  was  reserved  for  the  powerful  energy  of 
Christian  charity,  which  is  the  offspring  of  Christian  holi- 
ness, and  both  in  its  cause,  and  in  its  effect,  is  the  gift  of 
divine  grace  only.  We  may  observe,  however,  that  the 
prohibition  of  these  disputes  is  more  strong  and  emphatic, 
in  the  later,  than  in  the  earliei',  cases  of  their  occurrence — 
which,  also,  was  naturally  to  be  expected. 
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DISSERTATION  XV. 

On  the  supplementary  relation  of  John  vii — xi.  54.  to  the 
three  first  Gospels. 

JL  HAT  they,  who  are  called  in  the  (roapels  the  'PA%K^  of 
Christ,  were  living,  at  this  period  of  the  Gospel-hiatory,  in 
Capernaum,  as  well  as  he,  may  very  probably  be  collected 
from  what  was  related  elsewhere^.  It  is  true  that,  at  the 
visit  to  Nazareth,  soon  after  that  occurrence,  some  of  his 
relations  are  spoken  of,  under  the  same  denomination,  as 
still  resident  there  ^:  but  these,  it  should  be  distinctly  ob- 
served, are  only  his  sisters — the  names  of  his  brethren,  in- 
deed, are  also  alluded  to,  as  the  names  of  persons  well 
known  in  Nazareth ;  but  they  are  not  alluded  to  as  living, 
or  as  present,  in  Nazareth  at  the  time.  There  is  no  proof 
that  the  sisters  of  our  Lord,  whatever  we  may  understand 
by  that  name,  were  living  at  Capernaum ;  and,  for  ought 
which  appears  to  the  contrary,  they  might  all  be  married, 
CH*  all  be  settled,  in  Nazareth. 

The  Grospel  of  St.  John,  then,  whidi,  aftar  the  dose  of 
chapter  vi.  and  the  general  statement  contained  in  vii.  1. 
resumes  the  thread  of  the  account  with  the  conversation  be- 
tween our  Lord  and  these  his  brethren,  vii.  8—9.  and  at 
a  time  when  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  was  just  at  hand^,  re* 
sumes  it  either  with  the  return  of  Jesus  to  Capernaum, 
Matt.  xvii.  £4.  Mark  ix.  S3.  Luke  ix.  46— or  with  his  re- 
sidence there,  subsequent  to  the  return,  and  before  the 
arrival  of  the  feast.  The  same  conclusion  is  dedudble  from 
the  use  of  the  terms  lura^tt  ivrBv$ev — which  being  stated, 
and  intended  to  be  received,  enrXdo;  can  be  understood,  as  in 
other  cases  of  the  like  kind,  only  of  Capernaum :  not  to  say 
that  our  Lord's  brethren,  who  as  yet  did  not  believe  in  him 
themselves,  nor,  consequently,  attend  upon  him,  as  his  dis- 

•  Matt  xii.  46.    Mark  iii.  21.  31.    Luke  viii.  19.  ^  Matt  xiii.  55. 

56.    Mark  vi.  3.  *  John  vii.  2. 
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ciples,  wheresoever  he  went,  were  so  likely  to  meet  him  in 
no  place,  as  in  this — the  common  residence  of  them  all. 

This  being  the  state  of  the  case,  it  is  my  object  in  the 
present  Dissertation  to  complete  in  part  what  was  left  un- 
finished, at  the  close  of  the  eighth — by  shewing  that,  as  St. 
John  resumes  the  Gospel-history  where  the  former  Evan- 
gelists had,  for  a  time,  suspended  it,  and,  consequently,  in 
this  instance,  as  well  as  in  others,  has  written  with  a  view  to 
supply  the  omissions  of  his  predecessors,  so  he  continues  it 
down  to  the  time  where  they  had  resumed  it  again ;  and, 
therefore,  has  so  supplied  those  omissions,  that  what  he  has 
added  of  his  own  is  an  exact  mea3ure  of  what  was  deficient^ 
in  them.  The  antecedent  probability  of  such  a  supplement 
was* no  where  greater,  than  here;  for  no  where  in  the 
former  Grospels  was  there  a  larger  omission,  or  more  room 
for  supplementary  matter,  than  here;  the  chasm,  in  the 
continuity  of  their  accounts,  amounting  in  all  of  them  to 
four  months,  and  in  two  of  them  to  almost  six. 

First,  then;  that  Judaea  and  Jerusalem  are  what  the  bre- 
thren of  our  Lord  mean  when  they  talk  of  the  tcorldy  and 
of  his  shewing  himself  unto  the  worlds  must  be  too  evident 
to  require  any  proof;  or  if  it  did,  the  proof  would  be  sup- 
plied by  the  answer  of  our  Lord  ;  which  shews  that  he  un- 
derstood their  words  of  a  specific  admonition  to  go  up  to  the 
approaching  feast.     The  ultimate  cause  of  the  admonition, 
we  have  seen  elsewhere^,  was  the  fact  of  his  continued  ab- 
sence from  Jerusalem,  for  the  last  eighteen  months — a  fact, 
which  could  not  be  unknown  to  his  brethren,  and,  if  they 
themselves  were  ignorant  of  its  motive,  might  naturally  ex- 
cite their  surprize.     The  time  of  the  conversation  in  ques- 
tion, then,  we  may  conclude,  would  be  about  the  usual  time 
of  setting  out  from  Galilee  to  attend  the  feast  of  Taber- 
nacles ;  that  is,  three  days  at  least  before  the  tenth  of  Tisri, 
the  day  of  the  fast,  and  of  the  atonement ;  to  attend  upon 
which  was  as  much  a  matter  of  obligation,  as  to  be  present 
for  the  whole  of  the  feast  which  ensued  c. 

*  Vol.  ii.  DiM.  viii.  233.  234.  •  Lev.  xvi.  29— end.    xxiii.  27—32. 

Namb.  zxix.  7 — 11. 
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The  reply  of  our  Lord^  does  not — as  it  has  been  falsdy 
represented — assert  that  he  shoqld  not  go  up  to  the  feast  at 
o/Z,  but  merely  that  he  should  not  go  %xpyei;  and  he  asdgns 
a  sufficient  reason  for  delaying  his  attendance,  in  the  danger 
to  which  he  would  be  exposed  by  going  up  too  openly,  or 
too  soon.  He  suffered  his  brethren,  therefore,  and,  perhaps, 
even  his  Apostles,  to  set  out  at  the  usual  time  before  him ; 
and  when  all  had  been  some  While  gone,  he  set  out,  and 
arrived,  himself  ou  pav§p»g,  &}X  wi  h  xpuvr^S.  Neither, 
then,  his  departure,  nor  his  arrival,  would  be  known  except 
to  those  whom  he  mig^t  have  apprized  in  confidence  of  his 
intentions — that  is,  as  we  may  presume,  only  the  Twelve. 

The  feast  of  Tabernacles  began  on  the  fifteenth  of  Tisri, 
and  lasted  from  thence,  for  eight  days  in  all,  to  the  twenty- 
second  inclusively *».  Yet,  Deut.  xvi.  18— IS.  Lev.  xxiii. 
40 — 4S.  Neh.  viii.  18.  Ez^.  xlv.  25.  the  feast  as  such  is 
-specified  as  a  feast  of  seven  days  only,  and  the  dwelling  in 
booths,  peculiar  to  it,  is  similarly  also  restricted.  We  must 
consider,  therefore,  the  feast  as  such  to  have  extended  only 
from  the  fifteenth  to  the  twenty-first  of  the  month,  inclu- 
sively ;  and  the  Jews,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  by,  always 
understood  it  accordingly.  The  middle  day  between  these 
extremes  would,  consequently,  be  the  eighteenth — and,  ^ 
...rris  h^g  fA9(ro6<rfig'^,  our  Lord  first  appeared  in  the  tem- 
ple :  a  description,  however,  which  is  not  so  determinate  as 
critically  to  denote  the  middle  day  exactly,  but  also  either 
the  day  before  that,  the  seventeenth,  or  the  day  after  it,  the 
nineteenth ;  though,  perhaps,  one  of  those  days  it  must 
denote. 

We  may  suppose,  then,  our  Lord  would  set  out  from 
Capernaum  about  the  fourteenth  of  Tisri,  and  arrive  in  Je- 
rusalem about  the  sixteenth.  In  the  mean  while,  there 
would  be  abundance  of  time,  since  the  tenth  of  the  same 
month,  or  even  earlier,  as  well  as,  apparently,  some  cause, 
for  those  reasonings,  discourses,  and  conjectures,  of  the 


''John  Yii.S.  i  yii.  lo.  ^  Lev.  xxiii.  34.  39.    Nnmb.  xxix. 

12 — ^35.    a  Cbron.  vii.  8 — 10.  »  vii.  14. 
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people,  oonoeming  either  the  character  of  Christ,  or  the 
probability  of  his  attendance,  which  are  summarily  related, 
John  vii.  11 — 18. 

Secondly,  from  this  time  forward  there  is  no  evidence  to 
be  discovered  of  more  than,  perhaps,  three  distinct  days  in 
the  course  of  proceedings — two  of  them  consecutive,  the 
last  day  of  the  feast,  the  twenty-first  of  Tisri,  and  the  day 
after  that,  or  the  twenty-second.  The  third,  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  prove,  was  probably  the  nineteenth. 

For  first,  to  judge  from  the  practice  of  our  Saviour,  at 
other  times,  when  he  resorted  to  the  temple  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching,  as  at  vii.  14.  he  resorted  thither  about  the  usual 
period  of  the  morning  service — that  is,  before  irpat — and 
passed  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  the  temple.  The  course 
of  proceedings  from  vii.  14.  will  consequently  begin  about 
this  period  of  the  day — and  what  follows,  as  far  as  vii.  29. 
is  8o  connected  with  vii.  14.  and  the  rest,  that  all  must  have 
belonged  to  the  same  occasion.  The  same  thing  is  true  of 
vii.  80.  as  specifying  a  fact,  the  natural  consequence  of  vii. 
89;  that  our  Lord'^s  enemies  would  have  seized  upon  him  on 
the  spot,  but  that  his  hour  was  not  yet  come. 

With  regard,  however,  to  vii.  81.  this  connection  is  not 
so  apparent.  In  conjunction  with  vii.  dS.  it  merely  accounts 
for  the  fact  why  the  Pharisees  sent  officers  to  apprehend 
Jesus :  a  measure  which,  being  produced  by  the  observa- 
tions of  the  mul^tude,  vii.  31.  could  not  have  preceded—- 
however  soon  it  might  have  followed  on — ^those  observa- 
tions. And  these  in  particular  might  be  the  effect  of  that 
day^s  teaching,  vii.  14s  or  the  effect  of  any  day^s  teaching, 
posterior  to  it — and  it  would  still  be  equally  true  that  they 
were  made,  as  reported  at  vii.  81.  They  might,  then,  have 
been  made  on  some  other  day  of  our  Lord'^s  appearing  in 
public,  and  not  on  the  first  day  of  all — and  it  is  some  con- 
firmation of  the  conjecture,  that  they  contain  a  reference  to 
miracles  as  performed,  and  still  a  performing,  before  the 
eyes  of  the  observers.  Now  there  is  no  proof  that  miracles 
were  performed  on  the  day  of  the  appearance  in  public 
first,  vii.  14.     It  is  a  much  stronger  argument  to  the  same 
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etBect  that,  if  vii*  SI.  does  not  belong  to  a  different  < 
from  vii.  14*-S0.  the  miasioQ  of  the  officers,  which  is  sped- 
fied  as  the  next  event,  vii.  8S.  and  as  produced  by  vii.  31. 
could  not  have  taken  place  until  long  after  the  cause  which 
produced  it. 

We  may  take  it  for  granted  that  these  officers  would  not 
be  sent  on  one  day,  and  return  to  those  who  sent  them  on 
the  nextr-*but  be  sent  upon  their  mission,  and  return  to 
report  its  success — on  the  same  day  in  either  case*  Thar 
mission  is  related  at  vii.  SS — their  return  and  report  are 
related  at  vii.  46 — and,  between,  a  note  of  time  is  inter- 
posed at  vii.  37.  which  shews  that  both  their  mission,  and 
their  return,  if  they  took  place  on  the  same  day,  took  place 
on  the  last  and  great  day  of  the  feast  This  day,  I  shall 
shew  by  and  by,  was  Tisn  21.  But  the  last  day  of  the 
feast  cannot  surely  be  considered  the  day  of  our  Lord^s 
appearance — ^for  no  day  about  the  middk  can  possibly  be 
confounded  with  the  last  day,  or  the  end,  of  the  feast.  Un- 
less, then,  it  could  be  shewn  that  the  allusion  at  vii.  37 — 40. 
is  an  Anticipation  of  the  order  of  time— or,  unless  it  could 
be  shewn  that  the  ofiicers  of  the  Pharisees  were  sent  on  one 
day,  and  returned  upon  another,  it  will  follow  either  that 
they  were  not  sent  on  the  same  day,  when  the  observations 
of  the  people  were  made— or  those  observations  were  not 
made  on  the  middle  day  of  the  feast.  If  so,  between  vii. 
14.  the  time  of  the  first  appearance  in  public,  and  vii.  32. 
the  time  of  the  mission  of  the  officers,  there  is  proof  of  the 
omission  of  one  day  at  least;  which,  if  the  time  implied 
vii.  14.  was  Tisri  19.  vii.  82.  compared  with  87.  will  shew 
to  have  been  Tisri  20:  for  the  time  implied  vii.  37.  was 
Tisri  21. 

According  to  Josephus^,  every  magistrate,  whatever  was 
his  rank,  had  two  wn^pirai,  Levites — which  implies  that  the 
magistrates  themselves  were  priests.  On  this  principle  the 
Sanhedrim  would  have  at  least  144.  Now  these  officers, 
vii.  32.  must  be  considered  distinct  from  the  parties  speci- 
fied vii.  44.  just  as  the  parties  specified  vii.  30.  on  the  same 
^  Ant.  Jud.  iv.  viii.  14. 
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principle  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  officers,  vii.  Si. 
In  each  of  theae  places,  and  elsewhere  also,  as  oft  as  there 
is  oocasioii  for  it,  such  persons  are  described  indefinitely,  as 
some  of  the  Jews  in  general ;  but  the  officers  both  vii.  8S. 
and  4S.  and  46.  are  specified  by  name,  and  described  by 
their  relation,  as  such.  We  may  reasonably  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  the  Pharisees  in  question — ^the  superiors  and  em- 
ployers of  these  men,  to  whom  they  stand  in  the  relation 
of  Mngptrai,  or  servants — are  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim, 
properly  so  called :  and  this  conclusion  is  confirmed  both 
by  the  mention  of  the  'A^if^T;,  or  heads  of  the  courses, 
Tii.  45.  along  with  the  Pharisees,  and  by  the  designation  of 
Nicodemus,  vii.  48.  and  vii.  50.  as  one  of  them.  Nicode- 
mus,  as  well  as  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  was  a  ruler  of  the 
Jews,  and  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council^. 

The  mission  of  the  officers,  then,  was  a  common  act  of 
the  Sanhedrim.  If  so,  they  were  assembled  before  it — and 
it  is  evident  they  were  assembled  after  it:  their  place  of 
assembly  also,  as  I  shall  shew  elsewhere,  was  the  vicinity  of 
the  .women^s  court.  They  continued  assembled,  therefore, 
all  the  time  that  the  officers  were  away.  We  cannot  doubt, 
then,  that  both  their  misaon  and  their  return  happened  the 
same  day ;  and  the  report,  it  is  manifest,  whensoever  it  hap- 
pened, happened  late  in  the  day :  for  after  a  short  consul- 
tation among  themselves,  in  consequence  of  the  report,  the 
council  broke  up,  and  every  man  went  to  his  own  home^" — 
Jesus,  also,  returned  from  the  temple  to  the  Mount  of 
Olives^:  and  that  all  this  was  for  the  night  appears  from 
the  mention  of  his  return  in  the  morning^.  Unless,  there- 
fore, it  should  be  supposed  that,  after  despatching  their 
officers,  the  Sanhedrim  would  sit  a  whole  day,  without 
either  hearing  from  them,  or  desiring  to  know  the  success 
of  their  errand,  even  these  officers  could  not  have  been  sent 
until  late  in  the  day. 

The  proceedings  of  this  day,  then,  as  far  as  they  are  re- 
corded, cannot  include  the  proceedings  of  an  entire  day. 

»  John  iii.  I.  Lake  xxiii.  50.        ■  vii.  50—53.        ■  viii.  i.        '  viii.  1. 
VOL.  II.  F  f 
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The  first  fiict  is  the  mimon  of  the  officers'— the  kst  is  the 
separation  of  the  council  for  the  night,  postorior  to  their 
return:  between  these  there  could  have  been,  at  the  utmost, 
no  very  great  interval  of  time.  The  partial  account  of  this 
one  day,  however,  which  we  suppose  to  have  been  the  last 
of  the  feast,  is  presumptively  an  aigument  for  the  equally 
partial  account,  or  even  the  entire  omission,  of  the  proceed- 
ings on  any  day  before  this.  It  was  the  fact  of  the  mission 
of  the  officers,  fcnr  such  a  purpose,  and  the  supematoral 
restraint  whereby  it  was  frustrated,  which  seems  to  have 
given  birth  to  the  account  of  this  day^s  proceedings  at  all. 
The  Sanhedrim  never  before,  nor  after,  took  so  bold  and 
decisive  a  step,  as  this ;  nor,  consequently,  ever  before  or 
after,  was  the  immunity  of  our  Lord'^s  person  so  seriously 
endangered  as  now.  Yet  the  attempt  of  his  enemies  was 
defeated  without  any  violence — without  any  concealment  of 
his  person — and  by  a  coercion,  however  extraordinary  or 
not  to  be  expected,  of  a  purely  moral  kind.  This  instance 
of  the  disappcnntment  of  one  of  the  most  deliberate  designs 
upon  his  safety  is  unique  in  the  Grospel-history — and  more 
memorable,  on  every  account,  than  even  those  occasions 
when,  to  preserve  himself  from  sudden  violence,  he  had  re- 
course to  miracle  on  the  spot. 

That  the  particulars  of  this  day,  notwithstanding,  as  far 
as  they  are  related,  are  consecutively  related,  is  sufficiendy 
apparent  from  the  narrative  itself.  The  misnon  of  the  of- 
ficers was  the  first  thing,  and  their  return  and  report  were 
the  last.  Between  these,  vii.  88.  84.  not  only  are  distinctly 
addressed  to  them,  and  shew  our  Lord  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  purpose  of  their  mission,  but  must  have 
been  addressed  to  them  immediately  on  their  arrival — and 
might  be  the  very  cause  to  excite  that  involuntary  dread 
and  reverence,  by  which  they  were  subsequently  over- 
ruled. 

Soon  after,  the  libation  of  water,  which  is  justly  sup- 
posed to  be  alluded  to,  as  a  passmg  ceremony,  vii.  87 — 99- 
would  begin  to  be  celebrated — at  least,  if  the  time  of  the 
mission  was  late  in  the  day — and,  agreeably  to  our  Sa- 
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viour's  invariable  principle  of  dcawing  instruction  from  the 
oocaBon,  it  would  furnish  a  striking  opportunity  for  the 
prophetical  dedaration,  which  he  pronounced  accordingly. 
The  ceremony  consisted  in  fetching  water  from  the  fountain 
of  Shiloh — carrying  it  in  procession  round  the  altar  of 
bumt^offerings,  accompanied  by  the  recitation  of  Isaiah 
xii.  S-— With  joy  shall  ye  draw  water,  out  of  the  wells  of 
salvation — and  finally  pouring  out  a  hbation  thereof  on  the 
sacrifice  upon  the  altar.  The  primary  intention  of  all  these 
ceremonies  was  both  to  commemorate  the  miraculous  supply 
of  water  in  the  wilderness — and  to  typify  the  anticipated 
blessing  of  heaven,  in  the  recurrence  of  the  autumnal  rains, 
against  the  arrival  of  seed-time.  But  the  appositeness  of 
the  ceremony  to  the  future  facts  of  the  Christian  history-— 
which  is  the  application  our  Lord  makes  of  it — is  too  plain 
and  perceptible  not  to  have  been  remarked  by  almost  every 
commentator.  Isaiah  viii.  6.  too,  the  waters  of  Shiloh  are 
figuratively  employed  as  a  description  of  the  Mesnas  him* 
self. 

Now  so  far  as  concerned  the  simple  libation  of  the  water 
— the  ceremony,  according  to  the  Rabbins,  took  place  every 
day  during  the  continuance  of  the  feast;  which  they  also 
call,  and  consider,  a  seven  days^  feast  only  P.  On  the  se» 
▼enth  day,  however,  that  is  upon  the  last  day  of  the  feast, 
(vide  the  note  of  the  translator  of  Maimonides,  §.  8.)  not 
only  was  this  part  of  the  ceremony  performed  as  usual,  but, 
betides  that,  and  disUnguishing  this  day,  xar'  i^o;^,  not 
merely  as  the  kuty  but  also  as  the  greats  day  of  the  feast, 
there  was  a  procession  of  the  Priesu  and  the  Levites,  car- 
rying in  their  hands  branches  of  the  palm,  and  the  citron ; 
and  singing  the  great  Hillel  to  instrumental  music ;  which 
procession  encompassed  the  altar  of  bumt^iTering,  prepa- 
ratory to  the  water-libation,  seven  times.  The  whole  cere- 
mony is  particularly  described,  firom  the  Rabbinical  writers, 
by  Dithmar  in  his  note  upon  Maimonides,  De  jurejurando, 
i.  7.   The  women'*s  court — our  Lord^s  usual  place  of  abode<i 

p  Miabna  ii.  276.  9.   Mdmon.  De  Sacrific.  Jug.  x.  6.        4  John  viii.  30. 
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— was  die  quarter  where  the  pec^le  asaemUed  to  witness 
it;  and  though  the  same  ceremony  was  performed  both 
morning  and  evening,  still  it  is  a  cntical  circumstance  that 
the  evening's  libation  is  described  as  much  the  more  joyous 
and  8cd.emn  of  the  two;  and  if  our  Lord  alluded  to  either, 
it  must  have  been  the  evening^s  libation,  to  which  he  did 
allude :  the  time  of  the  alluaon  admits  of  no  other  condu- 
aion.  The  impression  produced  on  the  people,  viL  40.  41. 
by  this  application  of  the  ceremony  to  himself,  aided,  per- 
haps, by  die  traditionary  reference  to  the  Messias,  whidi 
even  the  Rabbins  made  of  it,  would  be  a  very  natural  cir- 
cumstance; and  leaves  it  scarcely  open  to  a  question,  wbe- 
ther  it  was  not  to  this  incident  more  especially,  that  the 
emissaries  of  the  Pharisees  alluded,  in  th^  own  justifica- 
tion, vii.  46.  shortly  after. 

We  may  come,  then,  to  this  conclusion,  that  Jolm  vii.  14. 
belongs  to  the  nineteenth  of  Tisri,  as  somewhere  about  the 
middle  of  the  feast — between  which,  and  vii.  31.  a  whole 
day,  the  twentieth  of  the  month,  will  be  omitted.  From 
vii.  81.  the  account  will  proceed,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter, 
to  the  twenty-£rst,  and  the  twenty-second,  of  Tisri  in  order. 
The  twenty-first  of  Tisri  will  be  the  day,  on  which  the  Pha- 
risees sought  to  apprehend  Jesus — and  they  might  choose  to 
defer  their  attempt  until  this  day,  which  was  the  last  of  the 
feast,  for  prudential  reasons — ^lest  the  people  should  have 
been  excited  to  any  commotion  on  the  one  hand,  and  lest 
the  opportunity  of  effecting  their  purpose  should  be  lost  on 
the  other.  The  former  might  have  been  the  consequaioe, 
upon  any  earlier  day  in  the  feast ;  and  Jesus  himself  might 
be  gone  from  Jerusalem,  after  the  last.  For  the  twenty- 
second  of  Tisri  was  necessarily  a  sabbath — upon  which  no 
such  violence  could  have  been  attempted  even  by  them. 

On  the  twentieth  of  Tisri,  the  day  after  vii.  14.  our  Lord 
might  not  have  visited  the  temple,  perhaps  because  (vii.  80.) 
a  specific  design  had  been  formed,  the  day  before,  against 
his  life— -or  if  he  did  visit  it,  nothing  more  memorable  than 
usual  occurred,  while  he  was  there.  And  this  is  no  impro- 
bable supposition;  for  even  the  events  of  the  last  day  of  the 
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feast,  though  the  most  spedfied  in  detail  of  any,  are  yet 
specified  only  in  part,  and  for  the  sake  of  such  circum- 
stanoes,  however  bteutiful  or  interesting  in  themselves,  as 
yet  transpired  only  upon  that  part :  and  the  same  thing  is 
true  of  the  account  of  the  next  day^s  proceedings  also— to 
which  we  must  now  pass. 

The  note  of  time,  viii.  2.  renders  it  certain  that  the  his- 
tory of  another  day  begins  to  be  there  recorded;  and  viii.  1. 
that  it  begins  to  be  recorded  in  direct  continuation  of  the 
preceding.  As  that  day,  then,  was  the  twenty-first,  this 
must  have  been  the  twenty-second,  of  Tisri;  and  the  twenty- 
seocmd  of  Hsri,  whensoever  it  fell,  was  by  appomtment  an 
extraordinary  sabbath.  ^Avkrreu  enn  wavrhs  ipyw  xarei  r^ 
iyU9g»  ^ftipciv  r.  It  was,  also,  as  the  Rabbinical  writers  de- 
nominate  it,  the  datuulaj  or  dosing  day,  of  the  feast ;  that 
is,  a  kind  of  supernumerary  to  the  rest,  and  in  some  sense 
a  restauration  of  the  solemnity  afresh '.  The  same  note  of 
time,  optfpou  Bi  mXiv,  fixes  the  period  of  the  return  on  this 
day  to  the  period  of  wpmi^  or  even  an  earlier  period  stiU— 
such  also  as  appears  on  other  occaaons  to  have  been  our 
Saviours  rule  in  this  respect  K 

The  event,  therefore,  which  is  next  related,  viii.  S— 11. 
not  only  is  consecutively  related,  but,  from  the  nature  of  the 
fiict  itself,  was  such  as  must  have  happened  early.  The 
adulteress  was  brought  before  Jesus,  as  recently  surprized, 
and  in  the  very  act — xarflA^^,  «r'  airro^pw,  /uioi;^suo/tfir)| — 
She  hath  been  detected,  in  the  very  act,  committing  adul- 
tery. If,  then,  she  had  been  just  detected,  and  in  the  act, 
the  act  had  just  been  committed;  and  if  she  was  detected  in 
the  act,  and  brought  as  soon  as  detected,  she  must  have 
been  brought  early  in  the  morning.  Such  an  act  was  not 
likely  to  have  been  surprized  in  the  day-time. 

It  is  of  the  more  importance  to  mark  this  conclusion,  be- 
cause at  viii.  12.  when  the  preceding  transaction  was  now 
over,  and  our  Lord  had  resumed  his  teaching,  there  is  an 
evident  and  striking  allusion,  either  to  the  rising  of  the  sun, 

»  Ant  Jnd.  iii.  x.  4-  ■  Num.  xxix.  35—38.    Maimon.  De  Sacrific. 

Jog.  X.  5.  '  Matt.  xxi.  18.    Mark  xi.  20.    Loke  xxi.  38. 
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which  would  take  place  at  the  proper  hour  of  vpow,  or  to 
the  trimming  of  the  sacred  lamps,  which  sjmchronized  with 
the  time  of  morning  sacrifice— or  perhaps  to  both — for  the 
time  of  both  would  be  the  same,  and  as  neariy  coincident  as 
possible.  This  allusion  is  established  not^  merely  by  the 
consideration  of  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  and 
the  well-known  principle  of  our  Saviour'^s  usage,  but  by  the 
exception  of  the  Pharisees,  against  the  declaration  itself^: 
for  Uiis  exception  implies  that  there  was  something  in  the 
declaration,  more  solemn  and  more  emphatic  than  usual. 

The  series  of  conversations,  now  begun,  will  consequently 
proceed  from  the  hour  of  it^om— «nd  down  to  viii.  59.  the 
time  o£  our  Lord^s  departure  from  the  temj^,  produced  by 
the  attempt  to  stone  him,  it  is  so  connected  by  its  proper 
notes  of  sequence  and  coherency,  that  it  must  have  pro- 
ceeded consecutively.  I  can  discover  no  point  in  the  whole 
detail,  where  it  is  possible  to  imagine  a  pause,  except  per- 
haps viii.  90;  because  the  subject  of  discourse,  though  after- 
wards continuing  the  same,  or  passing  gradually  from  one 
associated  topic  to  another,  is  yet  there  perceptibly  changed 
from  what  it  was  before.  But  though  such  a  pause  had 
taken  place  here,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  it  would  be^ 
a  pause  of  any  long  continuance,  or  that  the  sequel  of  the 
discourse  to  viii.  59-  did  not  take  place  oonsecutivdy,  and 
on  the  same  spot  with  viii.  19 — 19* 

This  appears,  first,  from  viii.  40.  vw  it  t^/fnTri  fit  ovoxnT- 
yflti,  which  implies  a  reference  to  viii.  SO.  where  such  a  pur- 
pose is  plainly  recognized — and,  secondly,  from  viii.  59. 
Ixpu/3i),  xa)  li^^Xtflv  ffx  Tov  Iffpou,  SieXtciy  Zui  fiicov  o^reor.  He 
first  became  invisible,  then  passed  through  the  midst  of 
them,  and  so  went  out  of  the  temple.  For  he  was  pre- 
viously surrounded  by  the  people  in  the  treasury — and  the 
treasiury  lay  in  the  women^s  court — and  the  women^s  court 
was  the  second  of  the  courts  of  the  temple.  The  woman 
taken  in  adultery  must  have  been  brought  to  him  there ; 
for,  we  may  presume,  she  could  be  brought  to  him  in  none 
but  her  own  court.    Our  Lord,  therefore,  had  continued  in 

» Tiii.  13. 
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<me  place,  once  viii.  S.  to  the  time  of  viii.  69*  The  period 
of  this  final  departure,  it  may  consequently  be  justly  sup* 
posed,  would  not  be  much  later  than  the  bq;inning  of 
morning  service ;  that  is,  it  would  be  about  the  second  or 
third  hour  of  the  day.  It  followed  immediately  on  viii.  58. 
when  the  Jews  first  took  up  stones ;  and  it  was  produced 
by  the  necessity  of  a  hasty  retreat. 

Now  the  narrative  goes  on  to  say.  He  went  out  of  the 
temple,  and  so  passed  upon  his  way — and  as  he  was  passii^ 
he  saw  a  man,  blind  from  his  birth  " ;  the  natural  inference 
from  which  words  is  that  the  observation  of  this  blind  man, 
and  the  miracle  which  ensued  upon  it,  both  followed  di- 
rectly upon  the  departure  from  the  temple — ^and  therefore 
both  happened  the  same  day.  It  is  highly  inconsistent  to 
suppose  diat  the  Evangelist  means  Jesus  went  out  of  the 
temple,  and  so  passed  on,  one  day,  and  observed,  and  heal* 
ed,  the  blind  man,  cmcther — not  that  he  did  both  the  same 
day,  and  as  he  was  passing  on  the  same  occasion.  Now 
Acts  ill.  2.  supphes  a  case  in  point  to  prove  that  such,  as 
fitxn  bodily  infirmities  of  any  kind  were  obliged  to  depend 
upon  charity,  resorted  to  the  gates  or  the  avenues  of  the 
temple — and  resorted  thither  at  the  times  of  prayer  in  par- 
ticular. This  man  was  evidently  an  object  of  the  former 
description  ^,  and  known  for  such — who  was  accustomed  to 
resort  and  to  nt  somewhere,  begging— and  the  time,  when 
Jesus  left  the  temple,  was,  as  we  have  supposed,  about  the 
middle  of  morning  prayer.  It  is  highly  probable,  then, 
that  the  blind  man  had  been  brought,  that  very  morning, 
to  some  one  of  the  approaches  to  the  temple,  since  our 
Lord  first  went  in;  and  was  accordingly  discovered  there  by 
him,  upon  his  again  coming  out. 

This  discovery  was  followed  by  his  cure — and  that  cure 
was  wrought  upon  a  sabbath  day^.  But  there  is  no  reason 
to  s\ippose  this  means  the  ordinary  sabbath — ^the  absence  of 
the  article  would  rather  imply  it  was  a  sabbath,  not  the 
sabbath.    The  SSd  of  Tisri  would  always  be  a  sabbath,  on 

"  viii.  59.  ix.  I.  "^  ix.  S.  "  iz.  14. 
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whatever  day  of  the  week  it  might  fall ;  but  it  could  not  be 
the  sabbath  unless  it  fell  on  the  seventh  :  and  though  this 
might  sometimes  happen,  yet  it  was  not  the  case  in  the  pre- 
sent instance.  For  A.  (J.  782.  A.  D.  29-  when  Nisan  15. 
fell  upon  April  17.  and  April  17.  on  Tuesday,  Tisri  15. 
would  fall  on  October  11.  and  October  11.  according  to  the 
Tables,  on  Tuesday — but  according  to  my  own  mode  ci 
reckoning  the  days  of  the  week,  on  Thursday.  Upon  this 
principle  the  tenth  of  Tisri  would  answer  to  October  6.  and 
October  6.  to  Saturday — ^the  nineteenth  would  answer  to 
October  15.  and  October  15.  to  Monday — ^the  twenty^ 
second  would  answer  to  October  18.  and  October  18.  to 
Thursday.  We  began  the  detail  of  the  course  of  events, 
as  we  assumed,  with  Tisri  19.  and  we  have  conducted  it 
down,  as  we  assume  also,  to  Tisri  22;  that  is,  from  Monday 
October  15.  to  Thursday  October  18.  in  the  last  year  of 
our  Saviour^s  ministry.  And  that  the  15th  or  22d  of  Tisri 
this  year  did  actually  fall  on  the  Thui-sday  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  15th  of  Nisan  the  next  year  (which  was  the 
year  of  our  Saviour^s  passion)  actually  fell  on  the  Saturday. 
The  next  year  was  not  intercalated — ^therefore,  from  the 
15th  of  Tisri  exduHve  to  the  15th  of  Nisan  inclusive  the 
number  of  days  was  177:  or  26  weeks,  and  two  days  ovot. 
Hence  if  the  15th  of  Tisri  had  fallen  on  Thursday,  the  15th 
of  Nisan  would  fall  on  Saturday :  and  vice  veredy  if  the 
15th  of  Nisan  fell  on  Saturday,  the  15th  of  Tisri  must  have 
fallen  on  Thursday.  Now  the  15th  of  Nisan  did  fall  on 
Saturday :  therefore  the  15th  of  Tisri  must  have  fallen  on 
Thursday*. 

Meanwhile  it  is  no  difficulty,  even  on  the  supposition  of 
a  sabbath,  that  the  woman,  taken  in  adultery,  had  been 
brought  to  our  Lord  the  same  morning — ^nor  that  the  Jews 

*  The  15th  of  Nisan  A.  U.  783.  A.  D.  30.  coincided  with 
April  6 :  and  from  October  1 1 .  exchmoe  to  April  6.  include  the 
intenral  is  177.  Hence  if  October  11.  was  Thursday,  April  6, 
would  be  Saturday;  and  if  April  6.  was  Saturday,  October  11. 
must  have  been  Thursday. 
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had  attempted  to  stoDe  him.  The  object  in  bringing  the 
woman  was  insidious ;  and  might  be  twofold,  according  to 
the  event.  If  our  Saviour  had  condemned  the  woman,  he 
might  be  said  both  to  have  usurped  a  civil  jurisdiction,  and 
to  have  sanctioned  a  breach  of  the  sabbath ;  and  if  he  had 
refused  to  condemn  her,  he  might  be  said  to  have  coun- 
tenanced the  crime  of  adultery.  And  as  to  the  attempt  at 
stoning — ^it  was  the  eflTect  of  a  zeal,  as  they  conceived,  for 
God,  and  to  resent  the  crime  of  blasphemy — a  crime,  which 
the  law  required  to  be  punished  at  any  time,  and  in  any 
plaoe^  on  the  spot ' :   Ilfp)  ftcv  yoLp  yovicov  JeSixIo^,  ^  rij^  9}$  tov 

With  respect  to  the  sequel  of  the  chapter,  and  especially 
from  ix.  18.  and  forward,  the  scrutiny,  produced  by  the 
miracle,  as  arising  out  of  the  notice  attracted  by  the  mi- 
racle, it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  would  follow  not  long 
after  it,  and,  consequently,  in  the  course  of  the  same  day. 
The  miracle  was  performed  so  early  in  the  morning,  that 
there  was  abundance  of  time  for  this  purpose :  nor  does  it 
constitute  any  difficulty,  that  the  miracle  was  wrought  on  a 
sabbath.  If  it  was  wrought  thus  early  on  the  sabbath,  and 
yet  was  not  enquired  into,  in  the  course  of  the  sabbath, 
either  it  attracted  no  notice,  as  soon  as  it  was  performed, 
(which  would  be  palpably  at  variance  with  the  fact,)  or 
though  it  might  have  attracted  notice  on  the  sabbath,  no 
body  thought  of  enquiring  into  it  on  the  sabbath.  But 
such  an  enquiry  would  have  been  no  breach  of  the  sabbath 
— ^for  it  was  not  a  formal  act,  instituted  by  order  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  nor  directed  to  any  judicial,  or  legal,  purpose, 
but  the  natural  result  of  circumstances,  and  intended  merely . 
to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  miracle.  The  man  was  con- 
ducted by  those,  who  had  known  him  before,  to  the  Jewish 
authorities,  of  their  own  accord.  A  question,  concerning 
the  breach  of  the  sabbath,  did  certainly  arise  out  of  it ;  but 
that  would  be  rather  an  argument  that  the  investigation 
took  place  on  the  sabbath — ^the  9Sd  of  Tisri — a  day  of  holy 

>  Lev.  zxiF.  15. 16.  y  Jos.  Contra  Apion.  ii.  30. 
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ocmvocation— -at  which  time,  the  Sanhedrim  would 
rily  be  assembled  together^  as  the  aooount,  at  ix.  18.  and 
S4.  evidently  supposes  them  to  have  been,  in  their  usual 
place  in  the  temple.  From  the  temple,  also,  the  ejection 
alluded  to,  ix.  34. 85.  amounting  to  a  formal  act  of  excom- 
munication, may  most  naturally  be  supposed  intended. 

To  the  time  of  this  excommunication,  every  thing  firom 
ix.  13.  the  beginning  of  the  account,  was  manifestly  regu- 
lar and  uninterrupted:  the  sequel  of  the  transaction  from 
ix«  85.  to  the  end,  which  describes  our  Lord'^s  interview  with 
the  man,  who  had  never  yet  seen  him  in  person,  may^  con- 
sequently, be  justly  omsidered  to  have  happened  the  same 
day— especially  as  Jesus,  when  he  heard  of  the  man^s  ejec- 
tion, seems  purposely,  and  of  his  own  accord,  to  have  found 
him  out.  This  honour  he  might  shew  him,  because  he 
knew  the  sincerity  and  firmness  of  his  faith,  and  what  decla- 
ration of  it  he  would  make,  on  being  openly  called  upon  to 
do  so ;  or  rather,  because  he  was  the  first,  and  as  yet  the 
only,  example  of  any  believer,  who  had  suffered  shame  and 
reproach,  and  suffered  them  willingly,  for  his  name^s  sake. 

Now  if  the  sequel  of  the  ninth  chapter  belongs  to  this 
day,  the  first  part  of  the  tenth,  1 — 21.  delivered  consecu- 
tively upon  that,  must  also  belong  to  the  same;  and,  there* 
fore,  be  part  of  the  proceedings  still  at  the  feast  of  Taberna- 
cles. It  has  been  supposed,  however,  a  part  of  the  proceed- 
ings at  the  next  visit  to  Jerusalem,  when  our  Lord  attended 
the  Encaenia ;  and,  consequently,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
discuss  the  question  of  its  proper  relation  a  little  more  at 
large. 

I.  The  tenth  chapter  commences  abruptly — ^with  no  allu- 
sion to  the  time,  the  place,  or  the  occaaon,  when,  where, 
and  in  consequence  of  which,  the  ensuing  discourse  was  de- 
livered. This  might  be  natural  enough,  if  it  was  actually 
delivered,  with  little  or  no  delay,  after  the  close  of  the  pre- 
ceding  chapter ;  but  on  no  principle  would  it  be  so^  if  it 
was  not  delivered  until  at  least  two  months  later. 

II.  This  abruptness  is  not  more  inconsistent  with  the 
reason  of  the  thing,  than  with  the  practice  of  St.  John — 
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than  who,  no  Evangelist  is  more  careful  to  note  the  orcum- 
ftaneea  of  all  the  transactions  which  he  records  in  detail ; 
and  to  whose  accuracy,  in  this  respect,  the  present  instance 
would  constitute  a  singular  exception,  if  the  tenth  chapter, 
for  part  of  its  extent  at  least,  standing,  as  it  does  stand,  iso- 
lated and  independent  of  all  connection,  is  not  to  be  consi- 
dered merely  the  continuation  of  the  dialogues,  which  had 
been  so  long  going  on. 

III.  The  omission  of  the  necessary  notices  of  time,  or  of 
place,  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  cannot  be  said  to  be 
supplied  by  what  occurs  at  verse  22.  in  its  course — shewing 
that  our  Lord  was  then  in  Jerusalem — walking  in  the  porch 
of  Solomon — and  attending  the  feast  of  Dedication.  It  is 
obviously  a  be^ng  of  the  question  to  say  this  notice  is  re^ 
Jltxive^  not  prospective — ^intended  for  what  had  just  pre- 
ceded, and  not  for  what  was  about  to  follow — which  is  its 
natural  use  and  purpose.  Besides,  if  that  were  the  case, 
the  principal  verb,  fly^vrro,  must  possess  the  force  of  either 
the  imperfect,  was  taking  place^  or  the  pluperfect,  had 
taken  place — instead  of  its  simple,  historical,  and  natural, 
sense,  did  take  place.  This  notice  may  be  a  very  proper 
introduction  to  the  rest  of  the  chapter,  such  as  the  reason  of 
the  thing,  and  the  usage  of  St.  John,  might  have  authorized 
us  to  expect;  but  it  cannot  serve  as  such  for  the  first  part : 
and  its  very  poation  between  the  two,  after  the  one,  but  be- 
fore the  other,  ought  on  every  principle  of  consistency  to  be 
a  proof  that  it  is  to  be  understood,  and  was  always  designed 
to  be  understood,  of  the  latter,  and  not  of  the  former. 

IV.  When  the  discourse  in  question,  x.  19.  was  over,  we 
find  it  subjoined,  eylv^Mi  oSv  it&Xiv  hyivero — the  reference  in 
which  is  dther  to  ix.  16.  or  to  vii.  43— each  of  which  is  a 
similar  instance — before ;  and  more  probably  to  the  latter, 
than  to  the  former ;  because  the  parties  in  this  instance,  as 
well  as  in  that,  are  the  Jews  at  large,  and  not,  as  in  the 
other  case,  the  Pharisees  in  particular.  Both  these  in- 
stances occurred  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles — so,  then,  may 
we  presume,  did  the  third. 

V.  That  our  Lord^s  hearers  at  the  Encasnia  should  still 
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have  been  the  same,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  with  his 
hearers  at  the  Scenopegia,  two  months  before — ^more  espe- 
cially, if  they  were  in  each  case  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem,  as 
such— can  excite  no  surprize.  Nor  is  it  more  extraordinary, 
in  reference  even  to  these,  that  what  had  happened  at  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles  should  be  remembered  at  the  feast  of 
Dedication.  The  intermediate  interval  was  much  too  short 
to  obliterate  from  the  memories  of  men,  heated  by  the  daily 
conflict  of  feeling  and  opinion,  and  sharpened  to  vi^lance 
and  attention,  by  the  strongest  incentives  which  can  banish 
indifference,  all  traces  of  the  remarkable  incidents,  which 
that  age  of  wonder  was  daily  bringing  forth.  The  cure  of 
the  blind  man,  performed  at  the  feast  of  Tab^nades,  must 
have  been  sull  distinctly  rememb^^  at  the  feast  of  Dedi- 
cation*— and  if,  for  a  period  of  two  months*  time,  our 
Lord^s  miracles  could  be  carried  in  mind,  why  might  not 
his  discourses  also  ? 

VI.  The  question,  x.  24.  which  was  now  put  to  our  Sa- 
viour, implies  a  state  of  mind  wavering  between  doubt  and 
conviction ;  it  shews  an  expectation  of  some  Messias,  and 
a  secret  belief,  mixed  up  with  considerable  uncertainty,  that 
Jesus  was  he.  This  uncertainty  the  enquirers  would  evi- 
dendy  charge  upon  our  I^rd  himself— Zoof  v6rt  ripf  i^x^ 
4fwy  aipui ;  that  is,  how  long  dost  thou  raise  our  expecta- 
tions, and  yet  keep  us  in  suspense?  how  long  dost  thou 
alternately  gratify,  and  alternately  disappoint,  our  hcipes? 
They  complain,  therefore,  of  some  difficulty  in  compre- 
hending the  true  character  of  Christ ;  that  he  gave  them 
reason,  at  one  time,  to  think  so  and  so  of  it,  and,  directly 
after,  just  the  reverse — and  whatever  this  difficulty  might 
be,  producing  the  ambiguity  and  suspense  of  judgment  in 
question,  the  very  request,  which  they  proceed  to  subjoin^  is 
a  proof  that,  in  its  cause,  it  must  be  ascribed  to  the  wordsy 
and  not  to  the  actions^  of  the  party  addressed. 

If  thou  art  the  Christ,  tell  us  so,  ira/^pqc/^.  Uafpiiffia  in 
its  proper  sense  is  freedom  of  speech — and  in  its  secondary, 
openness  or  sim[dicity  of  speech.    Hence  it  is  opposed  to 
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wapo^pJoy  cat  wapafioX^y  as  speaking  without  disguise,  and 
without  reserve,  is  opposed  to  speaking  in  figure,  or  with  a 
partial  oonceahnent  of  the  truth.  The  request  of  the  Jews, 
therefore,  amounts  to  this — ^that  if  Jesus  were  the  Christ-— 
the  Christ  which  they  expected — he  would  use  no  mystery, 
nor  evasion—- he  should  tell  them  so  at  once.  I  say  the 
Christ  which  they  expected — ^for  about  none  else  can  they 
be  supposed  to  enquire ;  and  this  distincUon  is  not  unim- 
portant. To  be  the  true  Christ,  and  to  be  the  Christ  which 
the  Jews  expected,  were  very  different  things;  and  however 
plainly  our  Lord  might  have  declared  himself  the  Christ,  in 
the  former  capacity,  the  enquirers  would  still  judge  of  his 
meaning,  from  their  own  notions  concerning  the  Christ,  in 
the  latter ;  between  which,  and  the  truth  of  the  fact  as  re- 
garded the  former,  there  would  be  the  utmost  discrepancy. 
Admitting  the  Jews  to  be  sincere  in  their  complaint  of  the 
obscurity,  which  still  hung  over  the  decision  of  this  great 
naticMial  question,  whether  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  Christ, 
we  may  justly  suppose  this  obscurity  due  to  the  conflict  of 
new  and  unexpected  truths,  with  old  and  inveterate  pre- 
judices. 

The  actions  of  our  Lord  could  not  be  mistaken — his  lan- 
guage might ;  the  former  seemed  regularly  to  designate  him 
as  the  expected  Messias — ^the  latter  as  invariably  to  shake 
the  concluaon.  His  miracles  were,  at  all  times,  plain  and 
intelligible  tokens  of  his  divine  power,  and  attributes ;  his 
professions,  or  discourses,  concerning  himself,  his  offices, 
and  his  relations,  were  purposely  veiled  in  obscurity — were 
never  delivered  except  under  the  cloud  of  allegories  and 
-figures.  To  penetrate  into  the  meaning  of  these  descrip- 
tions, until  they  had  been  cleared  up  by  the  event,  and  fur- 
ther illustrated  by  the  enlightening  influx  of  the  Spirit,  ex- 
plaining all,  and  teaching  how  to  apply  them  all,  was  mani- 
festly impossible  even  for  our  Lord'*s  disciples — ^much  more 
for  a  prejudiced,  a  bigotted,  and  an  incredulous,  Jew. 
These  topics,  in  the  lifetime  of  our  Saviour,  and  when- 
soever, in  his  public  addresses  to  the  people,  or  his  more 
confidential  communications  with  his  followers,  he  touches 
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upon  them,  were  truly  secret  and  mysterious  truths—the 
&w6^^a  and  iMt^rr^iet  ot  the  Gospel. 

A  very  remarkable,  and  as  concerns  the  Jews  at  large 
the  first,  instance,  on  record,  of  the  allegorical  method  of 
instruction  in  the  personal  character,  relations,  and  func- 
tions, of  a  spiritual  Mesnas,  pursued  to  any  length,  took 
place,  as  we  have  seen,  at  the  beginning  of  this  year — ^wfaen 
the  recent  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes  furnished  our  Sa- 
viour with  the  associated,  but  mystical,  emblem,  applied  tt> 
himself,  of  the  living  bread,  which  came  down  from  heaven. 
The  harshness  and  obscurity  of  this  metaphor  shocked  the 
prejudices,  and  led  to  the  desertion,  of  many  who,  until 
then,  had  kept  company  with  Jesus;  what,  then,  must  have 
been  its  eflect  upon  the  unbelieving  multitude !  So  neces- 
sary it  is,  if  we  woidd  estimate  rightly  the  perplexity,  which 
would  attend  the  original  delivery  and  reception  of  those 
beautiful  pictures,  which  to  our  apprehensions  delineate  so 
forcibly,  and  so  correctly,  the  true  nature  and  functions  of 
a  spiritual  Mesfidas,  that  we  should  place  ourselves  in  the 
situation  of  the  men  of  the  time.  With  every  allowance  for 
the  good  disposition  and  the  docility  of  the  hearers,  there 
would  still  be  ample  room  for  the  operation  of  an  implidt 
faith — ^for  the  surrendry  of  th&v  own  judgments — and  for 
the  sacrifice  of  th^r  personal  notions  of  truth,  or  of  fitness, 
out  of  pure  deference  to  the  authority  of  the  speaker. 

In  Uie  recent  conversations  at  the  feast  of  Tabemades, 
repeated  instances  must  have  occurred,  when  the 
figurative  style  of  speaking  would  be  employed.  In  < 
which  is  actually  on  record-— our  Lord  describes  himself  as 
TO  S^p  TO  (floy — ^in  another — as  ri  ^oof  tov  xoo-ftou-— both,  de- 
scriptions ari^ng  out  of  remarkable  coincidences  of  tioae, 
and  circumstances — ^both,  publicly  delivered — and  both, 
followed  by  a  strong  impression  upon  the  audience.  But 
the  last,  the  longest,  the  most  memorable,  case  in  point  must 
have  been  the  allegory  of  the  true  shepherd,  and  his  sheep 
— if  that  also  was  now  delivered.  The  impression  made  by 
this  description  of  the  Messias  would  be  the  liveliest,  and 
the  difficulty  of  comprehending  the  description,  under  which 
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il  vould  leave  the  hearers,  could  not  have  been  the  least. 
It  was  not)  like  the  former  two,  a  mere  comparison  or  illus- 
tration— extending  only  to  a  angle  point  of  resemblance—* 
but  an  allegory  of  just  dimennons,  and  considerable  length 
•—embracing  a  variety  of  particulars,  all  of  which  had  their 
foundation  in  the  facts  of  a  real,  but  their  interpretation  in 
the  facts  of  a  future,  history.  The  syinbolical  picture  was 
laid  before  the  spectators  in  all  the  simplicity,  and  conse- 
quently in  all  the  obscurity,  of  the  most  circumstantial  de- 
tail — and  the  Jews,  as  we  are  told  by  the  Evangelists  un- 
derstood not  what  it  meant.  As  with  the  contemplation  of 
objects  placed  in  too  bright  a  light,  the  very  simplicity  of 
the  extamal  features  rendered  the  substantial  and  latent 
truths  so  much  the  more  difficult  to  be  discovered.  The 
images  in  their  obvious  acceptation  were  familiar  enough — 
the  counterpart,  intended  beneath  them,  was  the  most  pro- 
found  and  mystical  which  can  be  conceived. 

After  the  deUvery  of  the  all^^ry,  and  after  a  pause,  ex- 
pressly, as  it  would  seem,  interposed  to  discover  its  effect 
upon  the  hearers,  our  Lord  proceeded  to  apply  the  descrip- 
tion  to  himself^ — ^which  would  leave  no  doubt  that  it  related 
to  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  Jesus  Christ  in  the  character  of  the 
Messiah.  But  what  light  did  this  application  reflect  on  the 
previous  obscurity  of  the  picture  P  Though  the  image  of 
the  shepherd  and  his  flock  might  be  sufficiently  dear  in 
itself — and  as  metaphorically  employed  for  the  relation  be- 
tween a  king  and  his  subjects,  or  even  between  God  and  his 
people,  might  be  no  uncommon  figure  in  thdr  own  Scrip- 
tures, yet  its  application  to  denote  the  relation  between  the 
Christian  Messias  and  his  Church  must  as  yet  have  been 
unexampled,  and  unintelligible.  Besides,  there  was  addi- 
tional matter,  mixed  up  with  the  application  itself,  which 
would  serve  only  to  perplex  it  the  more.  Our  Lord,  x.  7. 
affirmed  himself  to  be  the  dupa  rwv  vpojSorwv,  as  well  as  the 
iroifiijy  6  actfAoV — throvgh  whom  the  sheep  must  gmn  admis- 
into  the  fold,  as  well  as  imder  whom  they  must  be  fed, 
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maintained^  and  protected,  there.  This  was  to  use  a  meta- 
phor almost  as  harsh,  and  fully  as  inoomprehensiUey  as 
that  of  the  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven.  He 
spake  also  of  a  wolf,  from  whose  ravages  the  flock  diould 
be  in  danger— -and  he  more  than  insinuated  that  it  would  be 
necessary  for  himself,  the  keeper  and  guardian  of  the  flock, 
to  die  in  opposition  to  this  enemy— yet,  strange  to  tell !  the 
death  of  the  shepherd  should  be  the  salvation  of  the  sheep. 
He  spake  too  of  other  flocks,  distinct  from  his  flock  among 
the  Jews,  yet  sometime  to  be  united  to  it — and  he  affirmed 
it  to  be  a  part  of  his  office,  and  an  illustrious  feature  in  his 
character  as  the  true  shepherd,  that  he  should  abolish  all 
distinctions,  and  gather  together  innumerable  flocks,  into 
one  fold,  and  under  one  shepherd. 

Much  more  than  this  he  said  likewise,  and  equally  hard 
to  be  understood — which  I  cannot  enter  upon  at  present 
If  the  Jews,  then,  had  merely  not  comprehended  his  words 
before,  now  they  charge  him  with  raving,  and  being  mad : 
He  hath  a  demon,  and  is  mad — why  listen  ye  to  him<^?  And 
even  they,  who  thought  odierwise,  judged  so  not  from  supe- 
rior penetration,  but  from  greater  humility  of  disposition — 
and  because  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour  held  out  the  torch 
for  his  words,  and  made  them  rec^ve  what  he  said,  whether 
intelligible  to  themselves  or  not,  as  the  words  of  truth  and 
soberness,  and  as  the  oracles  of  divine  wisdom,  nather  de- 
ceiving, nor  deceived. 

It  is  incontestable  that  the  Jews  expected  a  Mesaah,  who 
should  deliver  their  country  from  a  foreign  yoke — be  a  tri- 
umphant conqueror — and  a  mighty  potentate:  and  the 
event  proves  that  they  were  determined  to  receive  none 
else.  The  personal  demeanor  of  our  Lord  had  given  them 
little  encouragement  to  hope  he  would  ever  declare  himself 
such ;  had  he  but  done  this,  however  indirectly,  the  nation 
would  have  become  believers  to  a  man.  The  n^ative  id- 
fluence  of  long  and  systematic  opposition  to  the  national 
wish,  combined  with  the  positive  efiect  of  the  national  de- 
generacy in  religion  and  in  morality,  was  the  true  and  sole 
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cauae,  humanly  speaking,  of  his  final  rejection  by  both 
rulers  and  pec^le.  But  had  all^  who  eventually  became 
disbelievers,  yet  ceased  to  hope  that  Jesus  might  still  be 
the  Messias  P  The  proceedings,  when  he  entered  Jerusalem, 
only  four  days  before  his  crucifixion,  will  not  allow  us  to 
assert  this.  However  slow  and  reluctant  to  make  such  an 
avowal  of  bis  character  he  might  himself  appear—- his  ac- 
6xms  spoke  a  language  not  to  be  misunderstood ;  and  clear- 
ly demonstrated  that,  w«re  he  inclined  to  assume  it,  no  one 
was  better  qualified  to  realize  the  glorious  and  enthusiastic 
picture  of  the  ideal  deliverer — so  dear  to  the  national  wish. 
If,  notwithstanding  the  experience  of  the  past,  they  still 
clung  to  the  same  delusive  hope,  it  would  be  a  motive  for 
watching  every  word,  and  every  act,  of  our  Lord  only  the 
mcM%  intensely ;  and  when,  in  lieu  of  plain  assurances,  ac- 
cording with  their  desires,  and  easily  reconciled  to  their  pre- 
conceived  expectations,  they  continued  to  hear  declarations^ 
in  their  obvious  sense  flatly  repugnant  to  their  belief,  and 
in  th^  secret  meaning  far  beyond  their  comprehension, 
great  in  proportion  would  be  their  disappointment. 

The  present  remonstrance,  x.  S4.  it  appears  to  me  was 
produced  by  some  such  cause  as  this — ^by  a  long-suppressed 
feeling  of  impatience  at  finding  their  hopes  and  their  wishes 
so  often  excited  and  encouraged,  and  again  dejected  and 
discouraged.  There  is  no  necessity,  then,  for  the  violent 
and  improbable  hypothesis  that  St.  John  has  arbitrarily 
jcHned  together  the  account  of  the  proceedings  at  the  feast 
of  Dedication,  with  the  account  of  the  proceedings  at  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles — ^yet  has  given  no  notice  to  that  efiect. 
The  last  discourse,  recorded  to  have  happened  at  this  feast, 
as  it  must  be  clearly  referred  to  x.  26 — 30.  in  the  renewal 
of  the  conversations  at  the  next,  so  would  be  quite  sufiicient 
to  account  for  the  connection  between  them,  though  each 
of  them  should  have  taken  place,  as  they  are  related, 
asunder. 

The  transactions,  then,  which  belong  to  the  feast  of  Ta- 
bemacles  as  such,  must  be  considered  to  be  still  continued 
down  to  X.  SI ;  after  which,  it  is  probable,  Jesus  would 
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leave  Jerusalem,  and  according  to  his  usage  return  ta 
Capernaum.  The  two  mouths^  interval,  between  this  feast 
and  the  next,  we  cannot  suppose  to  have  been  ^lent  in 
Judsea— especially  as  there  is  no  intimation  to  that  effect 
in  St.  John — ^but  we  may  suppose  it  to  have  been  spent  in 
Galilee ;  because  Matt.  xix.  1.  and  Mark  x.  1.  compared 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  history  before  and  after 
diem,  may  safely  lead  to  the  inference  that  all,  or  by  far 
the  greatest  part,  of  the  time  between  the  third  feast  of 
Tabernacles,  and  the  ensiung  Passover,  before  the  point  of 
time  when  our  Lord  passed  into  Judasa  out  of  Perssa,  must 
have  been  spent  in  Galilee:  in  which  case,  St  John  would 
naturally  be  silent  about  it.  But  if  this  interval  was  spent 
in  Galilee,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  it  would  be  spent  at 
Capernaum.  Our  Loid^s  circuits,  for  the  present,  were  all 
over,  and  the  winter-season  was  at  hand :  no  place  would 
be  so  likely  to  be  made  the  scene  of  a  temporary,  but  sta- 
tionary, residence,  as  the  usual  place  of  his  abode;  and  had 
he  not  been  known  to  have  remained  there,  for  some  time 
after  the  last  return  which  they  mention,  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Mark  would  not  have  described  his  final  departure 
thence  so  soon,  apparently,  after  that  return — ^though  in 
reality  six  months  later. 

The  feast  of  Dedication,  John  x.  22.  is  evidently  the  feast 
next  in  order  to  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  vii.  2:  and  it  is 
another  presumptive  proof  that,  either  our  Lord  had  been 
absent,  all  the  intermediate  time,  from  Jerusalem,  or  no- 
thing had  since  occurred  upon  the  spot,  mmilar  to  what 
had  taken  place  before,  that  we  meet  upon  this  occasion 
also  with  the  mention  of  a  renewed  attempt  to  stone  him^. 
The  irakiv  in  this  alluaon  can  be  referred  to  viii.  59.  an  in- 
cident at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  only.  We  may  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  since  the  time  of  the  feast  of  Taber- 
nacles our  Saviour  and  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  had  not  met 
again,  until  they  met  in  Solomon's  porch  ;  or  if  they  had, 
that  nothing  had  again  occurred,  like  what  had  occurred 
before.     The  former  of  these  suppositions  is  confirmed  by 
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the  silence  of  St.  John — and  the  latter  is  negatived  by  the 
experience  of  the  past;  for  had  they  ever  met  again  as 
before,  something,  it  may  justly  be  presumed,  would  have 
arisen  to  make  the  adversaries  of  Jesus  desirous  of  stoning 
him  as  before. 

The  proceedings  at  this  feast,  beginning  with  x.  SS«  can* 
not  embrace  more  than  a  single  day;  and  being  prema- 
turely terminated  by  the  attempt  upon  the  life  of  Christ, 
these  proceedings  themselves  are  probably  the  whole  of 
what  then  transpired;  at  least  in  public.  After  the  day 
of  that  attempt  Jesus  appeared  no  more  openly — and  until 
that  day  he  does  not  seem  to  have  visited  the  temple :  the 
conversation  in  the  porch  of  Solomon,  which  took  place 
upon  that  day,  took  place  on  the  first  opportunity  furnished 
by  his  appearance  in  public. 

The  feast  of  Dedication  began  on  the  25th  of  the  Jewish 
Casleu,  and  lasted  for  eight  days  in  all.  The  S5th  of  Casleu 
is  the  69th  day  inclunve^  from  the  15th  of  Tisri  exclusive; 
and  consequently  in  the  third  year  of  our  Saviour^s  min- 
istry, when  Tlsri  15.  fell  upon  October  11.  Casleu  26.  fell 
upon  December  19*  The  first  of  the  eight  days,  then,  coin- 
cided with  December  19.  and  the  last  with  December  26 : 
a  statement,  sufficient  by  itself  to  prove  that  the  feast  of 
Dedication  this  year  fell  out  in  the  midst  of  a  Jewish  win- 
tere — which  yet  would  not  be  always  the  case.  But  this 
year  the  Passover  had  fallen  as  late  as  it  could  faU,  and, 
therefore,  so  had  every  other  feast:  if  the  Passover  had 
fallen  as  early  as  it  could  fall,  the  feast  of  Dedication  would 
have  fallen  out  a  month  earlier — which  would  not  have 
been  so  much  in  the  winter.  Moreover,  when  Tisri  15. 
(as  we  have  proved  was  the  case)  fell  upon  Thursday,  Cas- 
leu 25.  must  have  fallen  on  Wednesday :  the  first  day  of 
the  feast,  then,  was  a  Wednesday ;  and,  consequently,  so 
was  the  last.  The  particular  day,  on  which  the  conversa- 
tion in  Solomon^s  porch  transpired,  must  be  uncertain — 
but  if  we  may  conjecture  that  Jesus  repaired  to  the  temple 
in  this  instance  about  the  same  time  as  in  the  former,  viz. 
•  John  X.  ». 
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fM<To6^ifli  $Si9  T^(  ^ofnis — ^it  might  have  taken  place  on  the 
last  day  of  Caaleu,  Sunday  December  S8.  or  the  first  day 
of  Tebeth,  Monday  December  24.  If  our  Lcnrd  retired 
from  Jerusalem  sopi  after  the  attempt  on  his  life,  he  would 
consequently  retire  thence  before  the  end  of  the  month  of 
December. 

The  quarter  to  which  he  retired  is  amply  described  as 
the  re^on  beyond  Jordan^ — the  reference  in  the^roAiv  being 
to  vi.  1.  previously ;  where  a  similar  vi»t  to  the  country  on 
the  other  side  the  lake,  and  consequently  beyond  the  Jor- 
dan, had  been  already  recorded.  That  this  place  was  Bedi- 
abara,  where  John,  at  one  period  of  his  ministry  was  oer- 
tainly  baptizing^,  and  which  also  was  situate  beyond  the 
Jordan,  would  not  be  a  necessary  consequence.  The  re- 
ference in  TO  ff-peorov,  x.  40.  does  not  specify  Bethabara  as 
such — or  relate  to  the  incident  recorded  i.  28.  which  hap- 
pened there ;  but  merely  to  the  order  of  time  between  die 
ministry  of  John,  and  the  ministry  of  Christ;  for  the  for- 
mer was  prior,  and  yet  only  preparatory,  to  the  latter: 
though  it  may  still  be  true  that  the  scene  of  John^s  ministry 
might  be  changed  in  the  course  of  its  continuance  from  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  where  it  had  b^un,  for  the 
western,  into  which  it  subsequently  passed^. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  improbable  that  Bethabara  might  be  a 
general  name  for  the  Anion,  or  Perichorus  of  Jordan,  on 
its  eastern  side — or  for  some  part  of  it,  nearer  to  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  than  to  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  lake  Asphaltites;  and,  consequently,  to 
the  ford  in  the  vicinity  of  Jericho.  The  denomination  it- 
self means  housCy  or  place^  of  passage — and  might  obviously 
be  given  to  any  of  the  fords  of  the  Jordan :  and  there  was 
one  such  ford,  opposite  to  Scythopolis,  and,  therefore,  not 
far  from  Tiberias*,  besides  die  ford  near  Jericho.  The  most 
ancient  manuscripts,  however,  in  the  time  of  Origen,  in- 
stead of  Bethabara  beyond  Jordan,  read  Bethany  beycmd 
Jordan  l( — and  the  exception  which  he  takes  against  this 

'  z.  40.  f  John  i.  38.  Hi.  26.  ^  i.  38.   iii.  23.  26.  *  Relandi 

Palaest.  i.  279.  ^  CommeDtor.  ii.  130. 
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reading,  and  his  consequent  correction  of  the  text  for  Beth- 
abara,  are  nether  of  them  founded  upon  just  critical 
grounds,  but  on  mere  presumption  of  what  ought  to  be. 
Among  the  thousand  towns  and  villages  which  were  com* 
prized  in  all  Palestine,  it  would  be  nothing  extraordinary 
that  many  should  have  borne  the  same  names;  which  in 
our  Sa?iour^s,  or  St.  John^s,  time  might  still  be  in  exist- 
ence, and  still  known  as  distinct,  but,  by  the  time  of  Ori« 
gen,  after  the  numerous  desolations  which  the  country  had 
suffered,  might  have  become  totally  extinct :  and  even  their 
names  have  perished  with  them.  Moreover,  if  the  text  of 
St.  John  had  originally  exhibited  Bethabara,  and  Bethany, 
as  Origen  himself  contends,  was  a  name  so  completdy  un- 
known on  the  other  side  the  Jordan,  who  would  have 
thought  of  corrupting  it  for  Bethany?  But  his  own  ex* 
ample  proves  how  natural  and  obvious  it  would  be,  under 
such  a  presumption  of  the  truth,  to  change  Bethany  into 
Bethabara*. 

On  tliis  point,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
dwell;  I  make  these  observations  merely  to  shew  that,  by 
retiring  into  this  quarter  in  particular,  our  Lord  would  be 
nearer  to  Gralilee,  than  to  Judaea — though  strictly  in  neither 
at  the  time — and  if  he  was  less  than  one  day^s  journey  re- 
moved from  Capernaum,  he  would  be  more  than  two  days^ 
journey  distant  from  Jerusalem.  This  quarter,  however, 
was  one,  which  he  had  probably  never  visited,  since  the 
commencement  of  his  ministry — at  least  so  as  to  reside 
within  it — and,  yet  as  it  had  been  the  principal,  if  not  the 
exclusive,  scene  of  the  labours  of  John,  it  was  but  natural 
that  its  inhabitants  should  still  remember  both  his  preach- 
ing in  general,  and  his  testimonies  to  Jesus  in  particular : 
which  accounts  for  the  belief  of  many  upon  our  Lord  ^ 

The  length  of  the  residence,  in  these  parts,  is  not  speci- 
fied; but  I  have  shewn  elsewhere™,  that  it  was  speedily 

-   *  Bethany  is  the  reading  adopted  by  Griesbach;  for  whose 
reasons  the  reader  is  referred  to  his  edition  of  the  Gospels. 

1  X.  41,  42.  "  Vol.  ii.  Din.  Tiii.  353.  333. 
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followed  by  the  return  to  Jerusalem,  preparatory  to  the 
raising  of  Lazarus :  the  time  taken  up  by  which  return,  and 
by  the  performance  of  the  miracle,  it  is  possible  satis£BH^- 
torily  to  determine. 

Lazarus  began  to  be  flick,  while  our  Lord  was  still  io 
this  neighbourhood — and,  whatever  we  may  conjecture  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  his  nckness,  (which  its  rapid  ocmsum- 
mation  seems  to  designate  as  a  species  of  fever,)  his  death 
had  not  yet  taken  place,  when  the  news  of  his  illness  was 
brought  to  Jesus  ° — ^for  he  speaks  of  him  as  still  sick,  bat 
not  yet  dead,  when  he  says.  This  nckness  is  not  unto  death. 
When  our  Lord,  however,  set  out  to  return,  it  is  certab 
that  he  was  then  dead<>.  Now  he  set  out  upon  the  return, 
the  day  but  one  after  he  received  the  message?.  The  death 
of  the  nek  man,  then,  took  place  either  on  the  day  when 
the  message  was  received,  or  the  day  after  it. 

When  Jesus  arrived  at  Bethany,  he  had  been  either  four 
days  dead,  or  four  days  in  the  tomb,  or  both<l;  for  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  Jews  to  commit  the  bodies  of  the  dead  to 
the  grave  as  soon  as  possible — so  that  the  burial  of  Lazarus 
on  the  day  of  his  death  itself,  especially  if  he  had  died  of 
a  fever,  would  be  nothing  extraordinary.  The  distance  of 
the  quarter  where  our  Lord  would  recdve  the  first  intima- 
tion of  his  sickness,  I  have  shewn,  was  probably  more  than 
two,  but  less  than  three,  days'  journey  from  Jerusalem. 
Hence  if  he  had  reooved  the  message  of  the  sisters  on  one 
day — Lazarus  had  died  and  been  buried  on  the  ne^ — 
and  Jesus  himself  set  out  on  the  third — he  would  arrive  at 
Bethany  in  the  course  of  xhejif^;  when,  as  it  is  as8»ted 
in  the  narrative ',  the  dead  man  would  actually  have  been 
three  days,  and  part  of  a  fourth  day,  in  the  grave. 

This  being  the  case,  it  seems  superfluous  to  prove  that 
our  Lord  must  have  arrived  within  seven  days  of  the  death 
at  least.  But,  according  to  Josephus  %  the  time  of  mourn- 
ing lasted  for  that  number  of  days ;  during  which  it  was 
customary  to  receive  and  entertain,  ovx  imt  avetyx^if  the  re- 

■  XI.  3—5.  •  lb.  7—14-  ^  lb.  6.  «  lb.  39.  » lb.  17. 39. 
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ladons  or  the  friends  of  the  dead ;  and  in  oonsequence  of 
this  necessity,  many,  whose  means  were  not  adequate  to  the 
expense,  ofttimes  were  reduced  to  poverty.  Now  this  mourn- 
ing  for  Lazarus,  and  this  resort  of  his  friends  to  the  house 
of  the  sisters,  were  still  going  on  at  the  time  of  our  Lord'*s 
arriyal  K  His  arrival,  then,  took  place  within  seven  days 
after  the  death. 

The  miracle  ensued  so  soon  after  the  arrival,  that  Jesus 
did  not  even  enter  the  village  *>,  but,  until  he  had  performed 
it,  continued  without — going  only  in  the  mean  while  to  the 
tomb ;  the  situation  of  which,  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
Jews,  except  in  the  cases  specified  elsewhere,  would  neces^ 
sarily  be  somewhere  apart  ^. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  death  of  Lazarus  would  ensue, 
in  the  natural  course  of  things,  the  day  after  our  Lord 
heard  of  his  sickness — and  he  himself  was  too  far  from  Je- 
rusalem to  have  travelled  thither  in  one  day,  or  even  in  two 
days.  He  could  not,  therefore,  have  returned  to  restore 
him  to  health  on  the  spot — and  as  to  working  a  miracle  in 
this  instance,  as  he  had  sometimes  done  before,  by  an  act  of 
volition,  or  by  mere  word  of  mouth,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
asters  did  not  expect  this  from  him  ^ ;  and,  had  he  even 
done  so,  neither  would  the  splendour  of  the  mirade  have 
been  so  great,  nor  its  evidence  have  been  so  decisive — for 
the  distance  of  the  author  from  the  subject,  that  is,  between 
the  cause  and  the  effect,  of  the  cure,  must  have  had  a  ten- 
dency  to  obscure  its  truth.  The  miracle  might  have  been 
equally  real,  but  its  reality  would  not  have  been  so  appa- 
rent. This,  therefore,  was  most  probably  the  reason  why, 
after  hearing  of  the  illness  of  Lazarus,  he  yet  remained  two 
days  where  he  was. 

The  news  of  the  miracle  was  taken,  soon  after  its  per- 
formance, by  some  of  those  who  had  witnessed  it,  and  com- 
municated to  the  Pharisees  ^ :  and  the  effect  of  this  commu- 
nication was  the  resolution,  concluded  and  from  that  day 
forward  acted  upon,  of  putting  our  Lord  to  death  7.    The 

*  John  li.  19. 3 1 .  ■  lb.  30.  *  Vol.  ii.  Diss.  vm.  299.  *  xi.  a  1 .  3a. 
*  lb.  46.  y  lb.  47—53' 
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formation  of  such  a  purpose,  which  it  is  implied  by  xi.  54. 
was  known  to  Jesus,  induced  him  again  to  depart  from 
Bethany — ^and  no  longer  to  remain  publicly  in  Judsea. 

The  quarter  to  which  he  retired  was  Ephraim — a  dty 
which  Epiphanius,  as  well  as  St  John,  places  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  desert  country  ^^^lEwoBtCa-ctrns  jt«oi  Iv  rji  cp^fu* 
Tfjs  Baii^X,  xa)  '£^pa)jx,  M  Ttjv  opin^v  av8p^oiJi,ivti^  can  r^  *Ifpi- 
Xovf :  and  which  Jerome  describes  as  Villa  praegrandis,  £ph- 
raea  nomine,  contra  septentrionem,  in  vicesimo  ab  .£lia  mil- 
liario^ 

At  Ephraim  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  leaves  our  Sayioiir 
for  the  present ;  and  brings  him  back  to  Bethany  only  six 
days  before  the  next  Passover  \  The  questicm  which  we 
have  now  to  consider  is  whether  any  of  the  three  former 
Grospels  had  found  him  at  Ephraim ;  and,  having  taken  up 
the  course  of  things  after  the  retreat  thither,  had  brought 
him  from  thence  to  Capernaum,  before  the  last  drcuit 
itself.  This  Gospel  I  believe  to  have  been  St.  Luke^s :  and 
on  the  proof  of  this  position  I  shall  enter  in  the  next  Dis- 
sertation. 

■  Ady.  Hsres.  i.  133.  Vide  also  Joshaa  zvL  i.  ■  De  Situ  et  Nomiiiibus. 
^  xii.  I. 
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DISSERTATION  XVI. 

On  the  supplementary  relation  g^Luke  ix.  61 — ^xviii.  \i.  to 
the  twojirst  Gospels. 

XT  is  generally  agreed  that,  so  far  as  ix.  50.  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Luke  accompanies  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew,  and  of 
St  Mark ;  but  from  ix.  51 — xviii.  14.  it  goes  along,  appa- 
rently, by  itself.  On  the  supposition,  then,  of  the  regu- 
larity of  hb  Gospel  throughout,  the  intermediate  matter, 
between  these  extremes,  would  be  peculiar  to  St.  Luke, 
and,  as  the  mere  statement  of  the  extremes  themselves  is 
sufficient  to  prove,  it  would  be  no  small  portion  of  the 
whole. 

The  p(»nt  of  time,  at  which  St.  Luke  ceases  to  accom- 
pany St.  Matthew,  and  St.  Mark,  is  the  return  to  Caper- 
naum, prior  to  the  last  feast  of  Tabemades ;  and  the  point 
of  time,  at  which  he  rejoins  them,  is  with  the  close  of  the 
last  journey  up  to  Jerusalem,  when  our  Lord  either  had 
already  passed,  or  was  just  on  the  eve  of  passing,  out  of 
Peraea,  into  Judaea*.  On  the  same  supposition,  therefore, 
of  St.  Luke's  regularity,  as  before,  it  follows  that  the  whole 
intermediate  matter,  peculiar  to  his  Gospel,  belongs  to  the 
interval  of  time  between  that  return  to  Capernaum,  and 
that  passage  from  Penea  into  Judaea — an  interval,  which, 
aa  we  have  had  reason  to  conclude  already,  could  not  com- 
prize less  than  die  last  six  months  of  our  Saviour^s  min- 
istry, and  possibly  might  comprize  even  more. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  these  details,  which  we  sup- 
pose to  be  thus  comprehended,  there  are  numerous  histori- 
cal notices,  some  express — others  implicit — ^which  demcHi- 
strate  that  our  Lord,  all  the  time,  was  travelling  and  teach- 
iDg^— and  travelling  and  teaching  upon  his  way  to  Jerusa^ 
lem.     There  are  evidences,  therefore,  that  a  journey  to  Je- 

•  Matt.  six.  1. 13.    Mark  x.  1.  13.    Luke  zriii.  15. 
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rusalem^  all  this  time,  was  still  gdngon — and  going  on  with 
the  utmost  publicity ;  a  journey,  expressly  undertaken  in 
order  to  arrive  at  Jerusalem — and,  wheresoever  it  might 
have  begun,  and  whatsoever  course  it  might  take  mean- 
while, yet  known,  and  understood,  to  be  tending  to  that 
one  point,  and  ultimately  to  be  concluded  by  arriving  there 
at  last.  There  are,  consequently,  evidences  of  a  circuit  as 
such ;  and,  if  it  is  a  circuit  belonging  to  one  and  the  same 
occasion,  of  a  circuit  begun,  and  conducted,  on  a  very  gene- 
ral scale— the  ,/ourM  of  the  kind,  which  the  Gospel-history 
has  yet  supplied. 

All  these  indications  are  of  manifest  importance,  in  fixing 
the  period  to  which  the  whole  of  Luke  ix.  51 — ^xviii.  14. 
inclusively  is  to  be  referred.  During  the  last  six  months  <^ 
our  Saviour'*s  ministry,  there  were  three  feasts — all  which 
he  attended  personally  in  their  order — the  third  feast  of 
Tabernacles,  the  third  feast  of  Dedication,  and  the  fourth 
Passover:  between  which  feasts,  and  these  intimations  of 
the  direction,  or  the  circumstances,  of  his  motions,  prepa- 
ratory to  arriving  at  Jerusalem,  there  is  this  kind  and  de- 
gree of  congruity,  that  they  may  all  most  easily,  most  ob- 
viously, and  most  naturally,  be  understood  of  a  journey, 
preparatory  to  the  last  Passover,  but  they  can  none  of  them, 
with  any  propriety,  be  understood  of  a  journey  preparatoiy 
to  either  of  the  other  two  feasts,  which  most  immediatdy 
preceded  it. 

For  there  is  none  of  these  indications,  which  does  not 
prove  that,  while  our  Lord  was  thus  travelling  up  to  J^ u- 
salem,  he  was  travelling  in  the  most  open  manner — and  at- 
tended by  crowds  of  followers,  wheresoever  be  went.  But 
it  is  certain  from  John  vii.  10.  that  he  went  up  to  the  third 
feast  of  Tabernacles  in  a  manner  the  most  oppodte  to  this— 
and  until  he  appeared  in  the  temple,  about  the  middle  of  the 
feast,  that  he  had  been  seen,  much  less  had  been  publidy 
accompanied  from  Galilee,  by  nobody.  If  the  same  thing 
is  not  expressly  asserted  of  the  feast  of  DedicaUon  ensuing, 
it  is  yet  very  plainly  implied.  The  incident  in  Solomon^s 
porch,  X.  S2.  which  transpired  at  that  feast,  we  had  reason 
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to  ooodude^  in  the  preceding  Diflsertation,  was  produced  by 
the  sudden  discovery  of  the  presence  of  Jesus,  as  he  was 
walking  in  that  porch :  and  the  same  prudential  motive, 
which  had  required  the  concealment  of  his  purpose  of  at- 
tending at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  would  much  more  re- 
quire die  same  secrecy  at  the  feast  of  Dedication ;  for  if  his 
life  had  been  in  danger  before  the  former  feast,  it  was  much 
more  so  at  the  latter.  These  indications,  then,  of  the  mo- 
tions  of  our  Lord,  of  their  direction,  their  final  end,  or 
their  circumstances,  preparatory  to  some  visit  to  Jerusalem, 
cannot  be  referred  to  the  visit  at  the  feast  of  Dedication; 
and  we  have  seen  that  neither  can  they  be  referred  to  the 
visit  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles ;  it  remiuns,  therefore,  that 
they  must  be  referred  to  the  visit  at  the  feast  of  the  Pass- 
over: a  oonclunon,  which  may  further  be  confirmed  as  fol- 
lows. 

I.  The  last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  attendance  at 
the  last  Passover,  are  the  only  journey  to  Jerusalem,  and 
the  only  attendance  at  any  feast,  which  the  three  first  Gos- 
pels have  placed  on  record.  Yet  St.  John^s  Gospel  proves 
that  our  Lord  must  have  been  up  to  Jerusalem  five  several 
times  besides*  Now  all  these  indications  in  St.  Luke  may 
dearly  be  referred  to  that  one  journey — and  it  is  a  strong 
presumpdve  argument  of  the  necesaty  of  this  reference, 
that  no  visit  to  Jerusalem,  as  such,  is  specified  by  him,  but 
the  last;  nor,  consequently,  could  any  journey,  preparatory 
to  such  a  visit,  be  specified  by  him,  but  the  last.  It  is  a 
similar  argument,  that  xviii.  15.  in  St.  Luke,  a  point  of  time, 
which,  as  well  as  the  rest^  belongs  to  this  journey,  coincides 
with  Matt.  xix.  18.  and  Mark  x.  18— both,  points  of  time 
which  indisputably  belong  to  the  last  journey  to  Jerusalem, 
as  such,  and  to  a  period  of  the  journey,  when  it  was  not 
far  from  Jerusalem  itself. 

II.  From  all  these  indications  in  St.  Luke  it  is  distinctly 
to  be  collected,  that  Jesus  was  still  travelling  to  Jerusalem 
^HM>r  before  xviii.  15.  or  rather,  xix*  9Q.  is  there  any  proof 
that  he  was  already  arrived  there.  All  these  indications, 
tlierefore,  may  alike  belong  to  the  vint  at  the  last  Passover, 
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and  to  the  journey  preparatory  to  that  visit,  if  this  journey 
had  been  going  on  from  ix.  51 — ^xviii.  15.  or  xix.  29 :  but 
pot,  upon  any  other  principle.  Much  less,  then,  can  they 
be  referred  to  different  visits— one  at  the  feast  of  Taber- 
nacles— another  at  the  feast  of  Dedication — and  to  the  dif- 
ferent journeys  respectively  preparatory  to  each.  For,  in 
each  of  these  instances,  the  Evangelist  is  still  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  events,  which  happened  by  the  toajf — ^he  says 
nothing  as  yet  of  what  happened  at  the  journey's  end.  But 
as  the  journey  was  begun  for  the  sake  of  arriving  at  Jeru- 
salem, the  account  of  the  journey  could  never  have  been 
complete  without  an  account  of  the  joumey'^s  end — events 
by  the  way  would  never  be  related  except  as  preliminary  to 
the  relation  of  events  which  ensued  upon  the  arrival  at  Je- 
rusalem. These  are  decided  objections  to  the  suppostion 
of  journeys  before  either  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  or  the 
feast  of  Dedication ;  and  tliey  are  just  as  decidedly  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  a  journey  before  the  last  Passover:  for 
both  the  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  events  which  ensued 
upon  that  arrival,  as  well  as  the  journey  which  conducted 
unto  it,  will  all  be  as  clearly  specified  upoA  this  piincijde, 
as  they  will  be  (Knitted  to  be  specified  cm  the  other. 

III.  If  some  of  these  indications  belong  to  a  journey 
before  the  feast  of  Tabernacles— others,  to  a  journey  before 
the  feast  of  Dedication — and  others,  to  a  journey  before  the 
feast  of  the  Passover—  then,  between  some  of  the  number, 
and  the  rest,  our  Lord  must  have  been  up  to  Jerusalem, 
and  come  back  again — and  be  returning  thither  a  second, 
or  a  third,  time  afresh ;  yet  no  notice  is  interposed  to  that 
effact :  he  is  still  represented  throughout  as  travelling  in  one 
direction,  and,  for  ought  which  we  can  discover  to  the  con- 
trary, as  travelling  on  the  same  occasion.  All  this  would 
be  consistent  and  natural,  if  this  occasion  was  the  occasion 
of  the  last  journey  to  Jerusalem ;  for,  then,  it  is  impossible 
that  any  other  representation  could  have  been  given.  But 
not  so — if  the  occasions  themselves  were  distinct — and  many 
weeks,  not  to  say  months,  asunder.  This  would  be  to  in- 
troduce inextricable  confusion  and  perplexity.    For  with 
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such  a  strange  amalgamation  of  accounts,  who  could  under- 
take to  separate  them — and  to  say  thus  much  of  the  whole 
belongs  to  such  a  time,  and  thus  much  to  such  another  ? 

IV,  The  regularity  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  up  to  ix.  61. 
has  been,  I  think,  so  fully  established,  that  we  may  justly 
assume  the  fact  of  its  regularity  for  the  remainder  also—* 
and  the  assumption  will  be  confirmed,  upon  its  own  grounds 
of  proof,  hereafter.  This  being  the  case,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  Luke  ix.  50.  coincides  with  a  point  of  time 
which  answers  to  the  middle  of  the  third  year  of  our  Sa- 
viour's ministry— that  is,  Luke  i — ^ix.  50.  inclusive  bringift 
down  the  series  of  the  Gospel-history  to  within  nx  months 
of  its  close.  The  sequel,  therefore,  or  Luke  ix,  51 — to  the 
end,  must  all  be  comprized  within  these  six  months,  or  a 
very  little  more — and  as  ix.  61.  in  particular  s3mchronizes 
with  a  point  of  time  nearer  to,  or  further  off,  either  of  the 
extremes  in  question,  it  will  take  up  the  whole,  or  merely 
some  part,  of  it  in  general. 

Now,  such  is  the  notice  premised  to  this  division ^> — ^Eys- 
vffTO  8e  ly  T«  <ruftirXi)/90(krdai  ra;  hf^P^  ^S  eivciXvi^tc^  avrou,  xa) 

that  it  could  not  have  been  premised  to  any  thing  but  the 
occasion  of  our  Lord's  last  journey  to  Jerusalem.  The 
words  should  be  rendered  thus — ^Now  it  came  to  pass,  as 
the  time  for  his  being  taken  up  was  beginning  to  be  ful- 
filled, that  he  himself  also  steadfastly  settled  his  counte- 
nance, to  go  to  Jerusalem.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  argu- 
ment, to  prove  that  the  time  of  his  being  taken  up— al  ijfiipm 
1%  avaXyiiftms  auroD— can  bear  no  other  construction  than 
that  of  the  period  appointed  for  his  reception  into  heaven. 
There  are  analogous  phrases  in  iii^ipag  eivahl^tco^ — the  time 
when  the  Baptist  should  be  manifested — ^in  xMpoi  avi^lnf^M^ 
— ^the  seasons  when  refreshment  should  come — xaipo^  r^f  hfM^g 
ava?<v<r§»s — the  time  for  St.  Paul's  being  released — and  the 
]ike<^.  That  this  period  was  a  definite  period  appears 
clearly  from  John  xiii.  1.   xvi.  28.    xvii.  1.  11 — and  from 

^  is.  51.  «  Luke  i.  80.    Acts  iii.  19.    2  Tim.  ir.  6. 
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matiy  other  paaaages  of  Scripture  which  might  be  quoted. 
That  it  coincided  with  the  period  of  the  ascension  is  equally 
evident,  both  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  from  the 
very  expression  employed  to  designate  it.  'AyaXijtpi;  the  act 
of  taking  up,  or  being  taken  up,  is  regularly  derived  from 
the  verb  ^vaX«/K^«Mo— «and  this  verb,  or  some  synonymous 
one — such  as  Ava^vw,  avajpigofuuj  JxafpofMu-— are  the  verbs 
invariably  employed,  in  speaking  of  our  Lord^s  ascent  into 
heaven  <i. 

The  period  of  the  ascenaon,  as  we  have  seen  elsei^ere, 
was  also  the  final  close  of  his  ministry — for  until  then,  and 
even  after  the  resurrection,  he  had  still  been  in  some  sense 
present  with  his  disciples  on  earth,  appearing  unto  them,  at 
intervals,  for  the  space  of  forty  days,  and  xiyon  ret  wpi  r^ 
/Sflco-iXflft;  rov  Otov^ — but,  after  the  ascension,  he  was  no 
longer  present,  in  any  sense,  as  before.  The  period  of.  the 
ascension,  then,  or  in  other  words,  the  close  of  our  Lord's 
personal  ministry,  is  very  clearly  here  pointed  out ;  and  the 
whole  of  the  notice  both  in  the  language,  and  in  the  send- 
ment,  is  much  the  same  with  what  St.  Luke  had  specified 
not  long  before,  as  the  topic  of  the  colloquy  on  the  mount, 
when  Moses  and  Elias  appeared  in  glory,  and  spake  to  our 
Lord  of  his  $080;,  or  departure,  which  he  was  about  to  bring 
to  pass  in  Jerusalem^.  The  same  conclusion  f(dlows  fiom 
the  peculiarity  of  the  phrase  to  vp^tronrov  cUrrw  trri^i — 
whidi  describes  the  feelings  or  resolution  of  one,  who  is  em- 
barking on  a  business  of  more  than  usual  seriousness,  or 
more  than  usual  danger — such  as  was  the  last  journey  to 
Jerusalem  in  particular,  the  most  solemn  and  momentous 
event  in  our  Saviour^s  history,  and  not  to  be  consummated 
except  by  his  death  and  passion,  with  all  their  ignominious 
and  all  their  afflicting  circumstances— -every  one  whereof 
was  well  known  beforehand  to  himself.  Besides  which — 
but  whether  by  an  intentional,  or  an  unintentional,  coinci- 
dence, I  do  not  say — ^they  are  the  very  terms,  or  nearly  so, 

*  Mark  xvi.  19.  Acts  i.  3.  11.  22.  i  Tim.  iii.  16.  John  xx.  17.  Arts  ii. 
34.   Rom.  X.  6.    Epb.  ir.  8.  9.   Luke  xxiv.  51.    Acts  i.  9.  •  Vol.  ii. 

Diss.  V.  14B.    Acts  i.  3.  '  Luke  ix.  31.   Compare  a  Ptet  i.  15. 
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in  which  the  prophet  Isaiah  makes  the  Messiah  allude  to 
his  approaching  sufferings,  and  express  his  determination  to 
bear  them  alls:  Therefore  have  I  set  my  fiice  like  a  flinty 
and  I  know  that  I  shall  not  be  ashamed. 

There  can  be  little  question,  then,  that  at  Luke  ix.  51. 
the  approach  of  the  last  Passover,  and  the  occaaon  of  the 
last  visit  to  Jerusalem,  begin  to  be  distinctly  pointed  out ; 
and,  consequently,  that  both  the  third  feast  of  Tabernacles, 
and  the  third  feast  of  Dedication,  were  already  passed: 
that  is,  that  two  months  at  least,  out  of  the  m  which  we 
have  assigned  to  this  period  in  general,  had  now  elapsed. 
If  so,  the  course  of  events,  from  this  time  forward  to. the 
dose  of  our  Savioiur^s  mbistry,  cannot  embrace  more  than 
four  months,  and  may  embrace  even  less. 

Now  it  is  said  that  he  prepared  to  execute  his  intention 
of  proceeding  to  Jerusalem,  by  sending  messengers  in  the 
first  place  to  a  certain  village  of  Samaria :  whence  it  must 
be  evident  he  had  to  pass  through  Samaria.     Samaria  ex* 
tended  across  the  western  division  of  Palestine,  between 
Judaea  and  Galilee — and  if  a  person,  travelling  towards  Je- 
rusalem, had  to  pass  through  Samaria,  one  of  the  two  fol- 
lowing suppositions  must  necessarily  be  the  case— either  he 
was  in  Galilee,  and  passing  firom  thence  directly  to  Judsea— 
or  he  was  in  Judaea,  and  passing  from  thence  directly  into 
Galilee — ^intending  in  each  case  that  his  journey  should  ter- 
minate at  Jerusalem  in  the  end.     That  the  latter  supposi- 
tion was  actually  true  of  our  Saviour^s  case,  at  the  time, 
may  be  shewn,  by  the  help  of  St  Luke^s  narrative  itself,  as 
follows* 

The  misfflon  of  the  Seventy  ^  took  place  in  the  course  of 
the  journey  now  undertaken,  and  after  the  passage  through 
Samaria.  The  mission  of  the  Seventy,  then,  took  place 
either  in  Galilee,  or  in  Judaea.  But  the  mission  of  the  Se- 
venty .was  preparatory  to  a  circuit  of  our  Lord  himself — 
they  were  appointed,  and  sent  before  his  face  into  every 
city,  and  every  place,  whither  he  himself  was  about  to 
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come.  If  the  missioo,  then,  took  place  in  Galilee,  the  cir- 
cuit, which  followed  it,  began  in  Galilee;  but  if  the  former 
took  place  in  Judaea,  the  latter  also  began  in  Judaea.  Now 
no  circuit  of  our  Lord^s  ever  began  in  Judaea — nor,  unless 
Judsea,  and  not  Galilee,  had  been,  like  Galilee,  the  proper 
scene  of  his  ministry  from  the  first,  could  any  of  his  drcuits 
as  such  have  begun  in  Judcea.  Every  circuit,  whether  ge- 
neral or  partial,  which  had  yet  been  undertaken,  we  have 
seen,  had  all  been  undertaken  in  Galilee,  and  all  been  con- 
fined to  Gafilee.  The  notion  of  a  circuit  begun  in  Judaea, 
to  ariive  at  Jerusalem,  unless  the  circuit  had  been  confined 
to  Judaea,  and  much  more  the  idea  of  a  pasong  on  purpose 
from  Galilee,  through  Samaria,  preparatory  to  such  a  cir- 
cuit in  Judsea,  is  preposterous.  Even  after  the  misaon  and 
return  of  the  Seventy,  when  our  Lord  had  begun  his  pro- 
gress in  their  track,  it  is  certain  that,  for  a  part  of  the  time 
at  least,  he  was  still  within  the  dominions  of  the  Tetrarch  of 
Galilee ;  and  as  to  the  circuit^s  being  undertaken  in  Judaea, 
and  much  more  its  being  confined  to  that  country,  at  a  time 
when  it  must  be  apparent  the  progress  was  got  into  Judsea, 
there  is  no  proof  of  its  doing  more  than  travel,  with  the 
necessary  diligence  and  despatch,  along  the  high  road  from 
the  passage  of  the  Jordan  to  Jerusalem.  The  mis^on  of  the 
Seventy,  then,  took  place  in  Galilee,  and  the  passage  through 
Samaria,  before  their  mission,  was,  consequently,  a  passage 
from  somewhere  in  Judsea,  to  somewhere  in  Galilee.  If  so, 
our  Saviour  was  previously  in  Judaea. 

Now  the  last  notices  in  the  former  Evangelists,  St.  Mat- 
thew and  St.  Mark>,  clearly  represented  him  to  be  in  Gali- 
lee: but  this  was  a  little  before  the  feast  of  Tabernacles, 
and,  consequendy,  two  months  at  least  before  Luke  ix.  51 : 
within  which  time,  it  is  manifestly  possible  he  might  both 
have  left  Galilee,  and  returned  thither  again,  prior  to  Matt, 
xix.  1.  or  to  Mark  x.  i.  The  Gospel  of  St.  John,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  confirms  this  pos»bility  by  the  matter  of  the 
fact ;  for,  after  shewing  that  our  Lord  was  thrice  at  Jerusa- 

•  Matt,  xviii.  35.    Mark  ix.  50. 
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lem  within  that  time,  it  brought  him,  as  we  saw,  to  Ephraim 
— and  there  for  the  present  it  left  him. 

The  utility  of  this  Gospel,  and  its  critical  adaptation  to 
the  rest,  must,  consequently,  now  begin  to  be  strikingly  ex^ 
emplified :  for,  if  our  Lord,  according  to  the  authority  of 
St.  Matthew  and  of  St.  Mark,  in  the  course  of  the  last  cir« 
cuit,  passed  directly  into  Judsea  out  of  Persea,  and  directly 
into  Peraea  out  of  Galilee,  he  must  have  returned  from 
Ephraim  sometime  after  St.  John  left  him  there,  and  come 
again  into  Galilee  tometime  before  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Mark  take  him  thence.  If  he  had  not  agmn  left  Ephraim 
— which  was  in  Judaea — ^he  could  not  have  come  into  Ju- 
daea, out  of  Persea ;  and  if  he  had  not  returned  into  Ga- 
lilee, be  could  not  have  passed  into  Persea,  out  of  Galilee. 
Now  Ephraim  lay,  indeed,  in  Judaea — but  dose  upon  the 
veige  of  Samaria;  and  one  who  was  desirous  to  return 
into  Galilee  thence  it  is  .morally  certain  would  pass  by  the 
readiest  route,  and,  consequently,  through  the  country 
between.  It  is  such  a  return  in  the  present  instance — a 
return  from  Ephraim,  through  Samaria — ^which  I  suppose 
to  be  the  return  into  Galilee,  recorded  by  St.  Luke,  prepara- 
tory to  the  mission  of  the  Seventy ;  a  supposition  so  simple, 
consistent,  and  probable,  that  its  mere  statement  is  enough 
to  vouch  for  its  correctness;  and,  while  it  is  perfectly  in 
unison  with  the  accounts  of  each  Gospel  in  particular,  it 
perpetuates,  connects,  and  fills  up,  most  completely  and 
most  satisfactorily,  the  united  accounts  of  all. 

It  may  be  objected,  however,  and  it  is  the  only  material 
objection,  that  the  motive  assigned  to  the  rejection  of  Jesus 
by  the  Samaritans^,  because  his  face  is  said  to  have  been 
going  to  Jerusal^n — his  face  was  as  though  he  was  going 
to  Jerusalem — ^is  at  variance  with  our  supposition;  and 
would  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  course  of  the  journey 
lay  actually  in  the  direction  of  Jerusalem.  And  had  the 
Evangelist  been  speaking  of  the  direction  of  the  journey, 
and  not  of  the  purpose  of  him  who  had  undertaken  it,  this 
inference  might  have  been  just.     But  from  the  word  t^o). 

^  «•  S3' 
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vov  in  this  instanoe,  distinctly  in  allusian  to  the  same  term 
as  used  before^  it  is  manifest  this  is  not  the  case.  Jeaiu 
settled  his^^K:^)  it  was  then  said,  to  go  unto  Jerusalem— 
the  Samaritans  saw  \{\%Jace^  it  is  now  said^  that  it  was  gdng 
to  Jerusalem;  that  it  was  as  of  one  going  to  Jerusalem. 
In  all  these  cases,  the  meaning  of  the  term  is  the  same; 
and  as  it  signifies  in  the  first  only  a  fixed  purpose  and  de- 
termination, it  can  signify  no  more  in  the  two  last. 

It  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  words,  and,  on  the  prindple 
of  the  old  religious  and  national  animosity  between  the  Jews 
and  the  Samaritans,  to  account  also  for  the  conduct  of  the 
latter,  that,  when  Jesus  departed  from  Ephraim,  to  pass 
through  their  country,  it  was  known,  or  on  probable  grounds 
it  was  collected,  that  he  was  repairing  to  Galilee,  intending 
to  commence  a  public  tour  to  Jerusalem,  from  thence.  Even 
upon  this  occaaon,  he  set  out  with  more  state  and  solemnitj 
than  he  had  ever  observed  before — ^for  he  sent  forward  mes- 
sengers to  prepare  for  his  reception.  These  messengers  must 
have  been  acquainted  with  his  intention,  and  were  pnobably 
some  two  of  the  Apostles— perhaps  James  and  John — ^who 
resented  the  afiront  of  their  Master  so  much  more  warmly 
than  the  rest.  The  Samaritans  might  learn  the  fact  of  the 
same  intentions,  either  from  these  emissaries,  or  from  the 
direction  and  appearance  of  his  outward  prc^ess  it^lf ;  nor 
is  it  surprizing  that  some  of  them  should  have  beai  little 
disposed  to  respect  a  Jewish  prophet — ^though  that  prophet 
might  be  our  Saviour  himself — ^if  he  was  personally  un- 
known to  them,  nor  had  ever  rended,  much  less  preached, 
in  their  country,  except  for  the  two  days  which,  at  the  out- 
set of  his  ministry,  he  had  spent  at  Sychar. 

This  description  of  things,  however,  is  not  less  reconcile- 
able  to  the  idea  that  the  course  of  the  journey,  in  this  pas- 
sage through  Samaria,  was  not,  at  the  time,  in  the  actual 
direction  of  Jerusalem,  but  merely  designed  to  terminate 
there  at  last — ^than  another,  which  occurs  sometime  after°*; 
It  came  to  pass,  as  he  was  going  to  Jerusalem,  that  he 
went  through  the  midst  of  Samaria  and  Galilee.    There  is 

»  ix.  51.  ■  xvii.  II. 
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no  authority  for  changing  the  order  of  these  tmns,  or  put- 
ting GdRlee  before  Samaria — in  which  cAse,  wfaaterer  oc- 
camm  was  taking  our  Lord  to  Jeruflalem,  St.  Luke  must 
be  understood  to  aiBrm  that  he  went  through  Samaria^r^, 
and  dirough  Galilee  last — in  other  words,  that,  for  one  part 
of  his  journey,  the  direction  in  which  he  was  proceeding 
was  as  much  away  from  Jerusalem,  as  in  the  rest  it  might, 
or  it  must,  have  been  towards  it.  Nor  is  it  a  parallel  case, 
as  I  shall  shew  hereafter,  to  quote  Luke  xix.  99.  though 
our  Lord  came  to  Bethany  before  he  came  to  Bethphage— 
and  Bethphage  was  nearer  to  Jerusalem  than  Bethany. 
Dniectly  after  this  notice  in  St.  Luke,  xviii.  15.  compared 
with  Matt.  xix.  13.  Mark  x.  13.  proves  that  he  was  either 
in  Judasa,  or  on  the  point  of  passing  into  it.  The  truth  is, 
all  these  occasional  notices  from  ix.  51 — ^xvii.  11.  belong  to 
the  course  and  continuance  of  one  and  the  same  journey, 
b^n  from  Ephraim,  and  terminated  at  Jerusalem;  but 
visiting  in  the  interim  Galilee,  and  Peraea,  also;  the  parti- 
culars of  which  even  St.  Luke  does  not  relate  in  detail,  but 
only  here  and  there — with  such  admonitions  interspersed, 
as  may  serve  to  keep  the  reader  in  mind  what  Jesus  was 
doing,  where  he  had  been,  or  where  he  was,  and  what  end 
he  had  in  view  by  the  journey  all  the  time. 

As  the  feast  of  Dedication  expired  upon  the  third  day  of 
the  tenth  sacred  month — and,  as  we  have  seen,  there  could 
have  been  no  great  interval  between  the  departure  from 
Jerusalem,  subsequent  to  the  attendance  at  that  feast,  and 
the  departure  from  Bethany,  subsequent  to  the  nuang  of 
Lazarus,  all,  which  we  should  now  be  concerned  with,  would 
be  the  length  of  the  stay  at  Ephraim.  St.  John^s  expres- 
sion, xaxtl  dirrpijSe^,  taken  in  any  latitude  we  may  please, 
cannot  necessarily  apply  to  more  than  one  month^s  reri- 
dence.  In  this  case,  our  Lord  would  leave  Ephraim,  to 
return  into  Galilee,  two  months  at  least  before  the  recur- 
rence of  tlie  Passover — ^that  is,  about  the  end  of  January — 
and  there  would  still  be  sufficient  time  both  for  the  mission 
and  the  return  of  the  Seventy,  and  for  his  own  subsequent 
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circuity  made  as  proposed  in  their  route.  It  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that^  having  despatched  the  Seventy,  from 
some  certain  place,  he  must  have  waited  there  until  their 
return — but,  as  soon  as  they  rejoined  him,  have  set  out 
directly  afterwards.  And  hence,  with  nothing  interposed 
after  the  account  of  their  mission,  except  the  account  of 
their  return,  we  find  him  immediately  after  on  his  way  him- 
self. 

Now,  though  the  place  itself  is  not  distinctly  specified, 
yet  enough  has  been  said  to  prove  that  it  must  have  been 
somewhere  in  Galilee;  and  if  it  was' any  where  in  Galilee, 
it  is  so  likely  to  have  been  no  where  as  Capernaum.  This 
circuit  was  the  last,  and  so  far  if  not  the  longest,  yet  the 
most  important  circuit;  and  as  every  former  circuit  had 
originally  set  out  from  Capernaum,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose this  in  particular  would  do  so.  Capernaum  was  our 
Lord^s  place  of  abode — and  if  he  had  to  await  the  return  of 
the  Seventy  any  where,  he  would  most  naturally  wait  for  it 
in  his  usual  home.  His  ministry  in  Galilee  had  been  begun 
by  a  circuit,  which  set  out  from  thence — and  it  was  only 
consistent  that  it  should  be  closed  also  by  a  circuit,  begin- 
ning from  the  same.  The  Twelve,  as  we  have  shewn  was 
highly  probable,  were  sent  from  Capernaum ;  and  the  same 
thing,  a  priori,  was  just  as  likely  to  be  the  case  with  the 
Seventy.  Besides  which,  our  Lord  is  expressly  said  to  have 
set  out  thence^,  before  he  passed  from  Galilee,  into  Peraea, 
and  from  Peraea,  into  Judaea.  And  though  no  positive 
conclusion  may  be  deduciUe  from  Luke  x.  15.  a  part  of 
the  charge  to  the  Seventy,  preparatory  to  their  departure, 
yet,  if  these  words  were  delivered  in  Capernaum,  and  on 
the  spot,  it  must  be  acknowledged  they  would  lose  nothing 
in  point  of  force  and  propriety,  but  be  wonderfully  enhanced 
as  to  both. 

If,  however,  our  Lord  really  began  his  last  circuit  in 
Galilee,  the  probability  that  he  would  begin  it  from  Caper- 
naum is  so  great,  that  no  one,  who  admits  the  former,  will 
think  of  disputing  the  latter :  and  the  former,  in  addition 
•  Mark  x.  i. 
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to  what  has  been  already  said^  allows  of  being  directly  and 
demonstratively  proved,  as  follows. 

I.  On  the  morning  of  the  crucifixion,  the  rulers  of  the 
Jews  denounced  our  Saviour  to  Pilate  in  these  wordsP;  But 
they  infflsted,  saying.  He  stirreth  up  the  people,  teaching 
throughout  all  Judaea,  having  begun  from  OalUeey  it»g  a^§ — 
in  which  there  is  evidently  an  accusation,  grounded  on  the 
alleged  tendency  of  his  ministry  either  for  its  whole  course 
and  duration  in  general,  or  for  some  portion  of  its  course 
and  duration  in  particular.  It  implies,  therefore,  either 
that  the  whole  tenor  of  our  Lord^s  pubUc  ministry,  from 
6rst  to  last,  had  been  to  stir  up  the  people,  or  that  some 
part  of  it  at  least  had  been  to  that  effect :  and  that  this  lat- 
ter construction,  not  the  former,  is  what  they  mean,  ap- 
pears from  the  language  employed  in  b;  «8H^escribing 
not  the  continuance  and  discharge  of  a  ministry,  hut  the 
progress  and  direction  of  a  drcuit.  The  adverb  e2%8,  through- 
out the  New  Testament,  in  which  it  occurs  fifty,  or  sixty, 
times,  is  never  once  used  except  of  place — the  phrase  ias  cSSs, 
then,  can  have  no  meaning  in  this  instance,  but  that  of  unto 
here-'^aejar  cu  this  place. 

Two  extreme  limits  are,  consequently,  pointed  out — one, 
Galilee— the  other,  Jerusalem — the  fcNrmer  as  that  where 
the  allied  conduct  of  our  Saviour  first  began,  the  latter 
as  that  where  it  had  ended ;  the  former,  therefore,  denot- 
ing the  place  of  the  commencement  of  a  drouit,  the  latter, 
the  place  of  its  termination — the  period  and  the  course  of 
which  in  the  mean  Ume,  as  they  would  have  Pilate  to  be- 
lieve, had  been  directed  to  this  one  purpose,  of  going  about, 
and  stirring  up  the  people.  As  it  is  certain,  then,  that  our 
Lord^s  last  journey  ended  at  one  of  these  extremes,  Jerusa^ 
lem,  so,  upon  the  same  authority,  it  must  be  supposed  that 
it  began  at  the  other,  in  Galilee:  it  must  have  been  known 
to  his  accusers,  when  they  advanced  this  charge  against 
him,  that  on  some  recent  occasion  he  had  set  out  from  Ga^ 
lilee,  and  had  travelled  gradually  from  place  to  place,  teach- 
ing the  people  wheresoever  he  came,  until  at  last  he  arrived 
p  Lake  zxiii.  5. 
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in  Jerusalem ;  it  must  have  been  known  also  that  lie  had 
done  this  with  so  little  secrecy  or  reaenre — he  had  attracted 
so  much  notice — ^he  had  raised,  and  been  attended  by,  such 
numerous  crowds — ^he  had  entered  Jerusalaofi  itself  with  so 
much  publicity  and  state — ^that  he  might  be  said  to  have 
stirred  up  the  people — to  have  agitated  the  public  mind — 
and  to  have  sown  the  seeds  of  tumult  or  disaffection,  where- 
ever  he  had  appeared. 

The  outward  characteristics  of  our  Lord^s  last  progress 
were,  unque^onably,  such  as  to  admit  of  a  sinister  ccm- 
sanction  :  for,  knowing  that  this  last  journey  waa  to  temn- 
nate  in  his  own  death  acnd  passion — a  death  and  a  passion, 
which  were  to  be  transacted  in  the  most  conspicuous  man- 
ner— ^he  had  as  designedly  courted  pidilidty  and  observa- 
tion, upon  this  occasion,  as  he  had  ever  studied  conceal- 
mait,  before ;  and  from  the  Ume  of  his  setting  oat,  to  the 
time  of  his  arrival  in  the  dty,  he  had  taken  care  that  both 
the  world  at  large,  and  his  enemies  in  particular,  should 
have  abundant  opportunity  of  marking  his  movements,  and 
of  discovering,  in  his  whole  omduct  and  doneanour,  the 
pregnant  symptoms  of  some  great  and  momentous  event 
It  was  the  concourse  and  observation,  whidi  his  presence 
was  produdng  at  the  time,  to  which  we  must  ascribe  the 
words  of  the  Pharisees,  Luke  xiii.  81 :  and  the  proceedings, 
so  minutely  described,  at  the  final  entry  into  Jerusalem,  are 
but  indications  of  what  had  been  going  on,  with  more  or 
less  of  the  same  pomp  and  celebrity,  at  every  period  of  the 
progress  previously.  The  passage  through  Jericho,  in  par- 
ticular, is  a  case  in  point. 

II.  The  women,  who  stood  about  our  Saviour^s  cross, 
and  were  afterwards  present  at  his  interment,  are  described 
in  general  as  women  who  hadJbOawed  him,  or,  come  up  with 
him  Jrom  Galilee^-^who  had  Jblkmei  Vm  jrom  GMee^ 
ministering  unto  him — who,  when  he  was  m  GaSlee^JH- 
lowed  Asm,  ministering  unto  him — and  had  come  up  with 
him  unto  Jerusalem  ^ — and,  consequently,  upon  this  ooca. 

«  Luke  zxiii.  49*  55>    Mutt  zxvii.  $$.    Marie  xr.  41. 
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aon,  and  in  attendance  upon  this  feast,  which  had  brought 
them  all  alike  up  to  Jerusalem,  but  after  some  journey, 
b^imnng  in  Galilee,  and  ending  in  Jerusalem.  And  what 
is  here  asserted  of  the  Jemale  disciples  in  our  Saviour^s 
train,  St  Paul  asserts  in  the  synagogue  of  Piiddian  Antioch 
also  of  the  male  disciples  in  general,  and  of  the  Apostles  in 
particular '.  The  common  progress,  therefore,  of  both  our 
Lord,  and  his  disciples  of  dther  sex,  had  been  commenced 
in  Galilee,  before  it  was  brought  to  a  dose  in  Jerusalem— 
and  if  so,  nobody,  perhaps,  will  doubt  that  it  was  begun 
from  Capernaum :  to  proceed  therefore. 

The  final  end  of  despatching  the  Seventy  in  thirty-five, 
or  thirty-ax,  companies,  (as  their  number  was  seventy,  or 
seventy-two,)  was  evidently  to  facilitate  the  labours  of  each 
division,  and  so  to  expedite  the  common  purpose  of  the 
ministry  of  all.  By  this  means,  each  of  these  companies 
b^g  engaged,  in  as  many  different  places,  at  once,  accord- 
ing to  the  specific  directions  which  they  had  each  received, 
they  could  not  be  long  in  accomplishing  their  commission, 
and  so  returning  to  their  Master.  In  the  charge,  which 
was  given  to  them  before  their  departure  %  there  is  the 
same  alluaon  to  the  shortness  of  the  Ume,  for  which  they 
might  expect  to  be  absent,  and  to  the  dependence,  which 
they  were  to  place  on  the  providence  of  God,  for  dieir  sup- 
port 'during  their  absence,  which  occurred  in  the  former 
charge  to  the  Twelve  upon  their  mission  also ;  but  there  is 
DO  allusion  now,  as  there  was  then,  to  the  possibility  of  a 
continued  stay  in  particular  places;  diere  is  no  direction 
that,  into  whatever  city,  or  whatever  house,  they  might 
enter,  there  they  should  a6u2^,  and  thence  they  should  de- 
part. The  directions,  which  do  occur,  seem  rather  to  inti- 
mate that  they  should  stay  long  no  where — ^that  their  ap- 
pearance, and  their  preaching,  in  any  quarter,  should  par- 
take of  the  nature  of  a  pasang  visit. 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  errand  of  the  Se- 
venty would  not  be  of  long  duration ;  and  that  Jesus  might 

'  Acts  zUi.  51.  *  X.  2—16. 
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cootinue  in  Capemauni,  or  wherever  else  he  was,  without 
any  memorable  occurrence,  until  the  time  of  their  retum. 
The  mention,  indeed,  of  this  return  %  so  instantly  after  the 
charge,  is  a  presumptive  proof  to  the  same  effect.  Nor, 
when  our  Lord  came  to  follow  in  their  steps,  is  it  necessary 
to  suppose  he  visited  every  plaoe^  which  they  had  visited 
before  him,  but  simply  that  he  visited  himself  no  place, 
which  they  had  not  viated  befcM*e  him;  and  that  every 
place,  which  they  had  visited  before  him,  lay  somewhere 
upon  the  route  in  which  he  followed  after  them;  so  that  all, 
who  had  heard  the  preaching  of  the  Seventy,  (which  was 
doubtless  the  effect  consulted  by  their  misaon,)  might  be 
prepared  to  expect,  and  be  ready  to  resort  to,  his  own.  It 
was  not,  in  fact,  possible  that  one  man,  however  indefati- 
gable his  exertions,  should  singly  have  travelled  over  the 
same  ground,  or  performed  the  same  work,  as  thirty-five,  or 
thirty-six,  except  in  a  proportionably  longer  time;  or  not 
by  visiting  in  person  every  place,  which  they  might  have 
visited,  but  by  visiting  in  person  simply  the  prindpal  places 
of  that  description,  and  passing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rest. 

The  first  event  recorded  after  the  return  is  the  question 
of  the  Lawyer,  Luke  x.  S6:  which  must  have  happened 
while  our  Lord  was  teaching;  and,  consequently,  in  some 
private  house,  or  in  the  synagogue.  It  might  have  hap- 
pened, therefore,  in  Capernaum  itself — and  so  have  pre- 
ceded the  commencement  of  the  circuit.  But  the  next— or 
Chrises  reception  into  the  house  of  Martha  u — shews  that 
he  was  actually  on  his  journey,  or  that  the  circuit  was  now 
begun. 

From  this  point,  to  the  time  when  he  was  certainly  ar- 
rived in  Judaea,  there  are  dear  internal  evidences,  scattered 
up  and  down  the  narrative,  the  united  effect  of  all  which 
is  to  determine  the  nature  and  character  of  the  period,  to 
which  they  all  alike  belong,  as  one  and  the  same — and  that, 
the  concluding  period  of  our  Lord^s  public  ministry  in  ge- 
neral: and  those  parts  of  the  whole^  concerning  whose  chio- 

•x.  17.  "lb.  38. 
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nological  poflition  there  is  commonly  the  greatest  doubt, 
are  the  very  parts,  which  upon  examination  supply  these 
indications  the  most  decidedly. 

During  all  this  period,  too,  there  are,  as  we  observed  at 
the  outset,  similar  intimations — ^beginning  at  Luke  x.  88. 
when  oiur  Lord  is  first  seen  to  be  upon  the  road,  and  ex- 
tending to  xix.  1.  when  he  is  seen  to  have  passed  through 
Jericho— which  all  shew  that  he  was  journeying,  and  jour- 
nejring  in  the  direction  of  Jerusalem.  There  are  others,  not 
so  direct,  which  nevertheless  shew  that  he  was  journeying 
somewhither  or  other — and  some  of  them,  as  plainly  as  the 
more  direct,  that  he  was  journeying  to  Jerusalem. 

For  example,  xi.  1.  and  xi.  14:  at  the  former  of  which 
periods  he  was  by  himself— «t  the  latter,  in  the  company  of 
the  multitude — ^xiii.  10.  and  xiii.  8S — 35 :  from  the  last  of 
whidi  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  he  was  both  journeying 
at  the  time,  and  journeying  expressly  to  Jerusalem,  and 
very  probably  not  far  off  from  it,  when  he  delivered  those 
words — ^xiv.  1 :  as  a  different  oocamon,  and,  consequently,  a 
different  time  and  place,  from  those  of  the  similar  incident 
mentioned  xi.  87;  xiv.  25.  xvii.  6:  from  the  last  of  which 
we  may  conclude  he  was  in  Lower  Gralilee  at  the  time.  If 
the  distinction,  laid  down  by  the  Rablnnical  writers,  is  true, 
sycamine  trees  were  to  be  found  in  Lower  Galilee  only ; 
and,  where  they  first  began  to  grow,  discriminated  Lower 
Galilee,  from  Upper  Galilee,  itself  \ 

And  with  regard  to  the  intimations  of  time  or  place, 
whidi  are  furnished  by  particular  passages,  in  addition  to 
those  which  have  been  already  pointed  out,  I  shall  shew 
hereafter  that  Luke  x.  88 — USt.  did  not  happen  in  Bethany, 
as  it  is  commonly  supposed,  but  in  some  village,  most  pro- 
bably of  Galilee,  and  certainly  different  from  that.  I  shall 
shew,  too,  that  Luke  xi.  14—86.  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  Matt.  xii.  22 — 45.  If  the  substance  also  of  Luke  xi. 
87 — 54.  be  compared  with  Matt,  xxiii.  throughout,  which 
belongs  beyond  a  question  either  to  the  Tuesday,  or  to  the 

«  MUhoa.  i.  189.  a*'  Relaodi  Palsst  i.  306.  i  Kings  x.  37.  i  Cliron. 
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Wednesday,  in  Passion-week^  no  person  of  moderate  judg- 
ment will  consider  it  probable  that  our  Lord  would  have 
provoked  the  hostility  of  this  proud,  inveterate,  and  influen- 
tial, sect,  by  so  open  and  so  sharp  an  attack,  except  at  a 
time  when  be  knew  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  be  careful 
about  giving  them  offence — ^that  is,  until  the  condusaon  of 
his  ministry  was  arrived,  or  not  far  distant. 

What  indications  of  the  same  fact  are  supplied  by  xii. 
throughout,  and  by  xiiL  1 — 9*  will  also  appear  hereafter. 
The  discourse,  which  ensues  xiii.  SS— SO.  in  answer  to  the 
question,  n\  oXly^i  oi  «*p0|ofAiyoi,  becomes  much  more  signifi- 
cant and  impressive,  if  the  period  of  our  Lord'^s  ministry 
was  rajndly  drawing  to  its  close.  But,  with  regard  to  the 
rest  of  the  chapter,  firc»n  verse  31.  downwards,  referring  to 
an  incident,  which  happened  the  same  day,  the  mere  peru- 
sal of  the  words  must  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  Jesus  was 
journeying  at  the  time,  and  journeying  to  Jerusalem,  on 
an  occasion  which  would  be  followed  by  bis  death  and  pas- 
sion. Go,  and  say  to  that  fox,  B^old,  I  am  casting  out 
devils,  and  I  am  performing  healings,  this  day,  and  to-mor- 
row ;  and  the  third  day  I  am  perfected :  only  I  must  jour- 
ney this  day,  and  to*morrow,  uid  the  next  day;  because  it 
is  not  possible  for  a  prophet  to  peaish  out  of  Jerusalem. 
What  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  declaration,  unless  our 
Lord,  when  he  delivared  it,  was  both  going  to  Jerusalem, 
and,  by  that  unhappy  necessity  which  rendered  Jerusalem 
the  destined  scene  of  the  destruction  of  the  pro[Aets,  was 
going  thither  to  perish  ?  Every  one,  at  least,  will  aUow 
that  it  becomes,  on  this  construction,  wonderfully  natural 
and  apposite — a  construction  too,  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  further  question  in  what  sense  the  terms,  to-dagy 
Uymorrowy  and  the  next  day*,  are  to  be  understood.  Whe- 
ther these  are  literal  notes  of  time,  or  not,  the  drift  of  the 
answer  remains  the  same — that  Jesus,  however  long  he 
might  be  in  travelling  through  the  domimcms  of  Herod, 

*  There  may  be  an  allusion  in  this  number  of  days  to  the  thiee 
years  of  his  personal  ministry. 
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would  yet  be  safe ;  because,  bang  a  prophet^  he  oould  not 
perish  except  in  Jerusalon. 

It  will  be  admitted,  also,  that  the  pathetic  apo6tr<q>he 
which  follows,  as  it  must  have  been  produced  by  some  ano- 
ciation  of  ideas  with  what  goes  before,  so  would  be  as  natu- 
rally produced  by  no  assodation,  as  by  that  of  the  idea  of 
his  approaching  death.    It  must  be  evident,  likewise,  that 
the  eflfort,  which  he  was  now  making,  and  still  should  make, 
to  gather  her  children  together,  was  the  last  eflportof  the  kind 
— upon  the  failure  of  which,  their  house  should  be  left  unto 
them  desolate.     Besides  which,  it  is  declared  that  they 
should  not  see  him  again,  until  the  time  should  come,  when 
they  should  say.  Blessed  is  he,  who  is  coming  in  the  name 
of  die  Lord :  a  declaration,  which  a  comparison  with  Matt, 
xxiii.  39.  proves  not  to  have  been  fulfilled  merely  when  he 
entered  Jerusalem  in  triumph^;  but  to  belong  to  some  pe- 
riod mudi  later  even  than  that.    As  now  dehvered,  there- 
fore, it  was  clearly  prciepUcdOff  dehvered — and,  if  this  pre- 
sent occasion  of  the  journeying  to  Jerusalem  was  the  last 
occamon  of  all,  the  prokpsis  itself  is  naturally  accounted 
for.     For  the  whole  journey,  wheresoever  it  might  have  be- 
gun, and  wheresoever  it  might  end,  and  whatsoever  course 
it  might  take  between,  was  still  one  occasion  from  first  to 
last— directed  to  a  single  purpose,  that  of  producing,  by  a 
final  efibrt,  the  conversion  and  repentance  of  the  Jews :  at 
the  end  of  which,  if  it  failed,  and  at  any  period  of  which,  if 
it  was  foreseen  that  it  would  fail,  (both  which  things  are 
true  of  the  last  circuit,)  it  might  be  said  with  an  equal  pro- 
priety. Ye  shall  see  me  no  more  again,  as  ye  have  seen  me 
heretofore,  until  ye  shall  be  prepared  to  say,  Blessed  is  he, 
who  is  coming  in  the  name  of  the  L<»rd !    Could  it  have 
been  said,  however,  with  the  same  consistency  at  any  time 
before  the  feast  of  Dedication — after  which  die  Jews  were 
to  see  our  Lord  on  three  several  occasions,  at  least,  making 
three  several  efforts  for  their  conversion — ^first,  at  the  feast 
of  Dedication — secondly,  at  the  raising  of  Lazarus— and, 
thirdly,  at  the  last  Passover  ? 

^  Matt.  xxi.  9. 
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The  address  to  the  multitude,  xiv.  26 — S5.  argues  the  ex- 
istence at  the  time  of  a  more  than  usual  expectation  that  bis 
kingdom — such  as  they  all  anticipated — was  at  hand ;  the 
same  expectation,  which  produced  the  question  of  the  Pha- 
risees— ^the  ambitious  petition  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee — and 
the  parable  of  the  min»^^ — and  gave  occasion  to  that  con- 
course of  the  people  from  all  parts,  and  to  that  publicity  of 
our  Lord'^s  motions  and  proceedings,  alluded  to  before  as 
characteristic  of  the  last  journey  to  Jerusalem  in  particular. 
Traces  of  the  same  peculiarity  are  perceptible  also  in  the 
places  noted  below  l ;  during  all  which  time  he  was  yet  in 
Galilee,  or,  up  to  xviii.  80.  (which  Matt.  xix.  29.  80.  xx.  1. 
proves  to  have  converged  directiy  upon  the  parable  of  the 
labourers  hired  for  the  vineyard)  was  still  in  Persea.  Nor 
is  the  subject-matter  of  the  prophecy,  xvii.  SO — ^xviii.  1 — 8. 
so  readily  accounted  for  on  any  principle,  as  on  that  of  our 
Lord'^s  speedy  departure,  and  of  its  omsequent  speedy  ful- 
filment by  the  event.  A  nmilar  prophecy  was  afterwards 
delivered,  but  only  on  the  last  day  of  his  appearance  in 
public,  and  as  a  part  of  the  discourse  on  Mount  Olivet.  Yet 
this  also  there  are  Harmonists  who  assign  to  a  period  earlier 
than  the  feast  of  Dedication  itself. 

With  so  many  internal  evidences  as  these,  all  pointing  dis- 
tinctiy  to  one  and  the  same  conclusion-^both  that  of  the  unity 
and  regularity  of  all  this  portion  of  St.  Luke,  and  that  of  the 
time  and  place  in  the  course  of  the  Christian  ministry,  whidi 
it  ought  to  be  supposed  to  occupy — to  doubt  whether  it  be- 
longs to  the  last  six  months  of  the  Grospel-history,  and  to 
the  last  portion  of  those  six  months,  or  no— appears  to  me 
the  perfection  of  scepticism  and  incredulity  2.  I  shall  con- 
clude, therefore,  with  the  assumption  of  this  point,  as  suffi- 
ciently proved — and  confine  the  remainder  of  the  present 
Dissertation  to  the  consideration  of  the  probable  period 
when  the  three  accounts,  after  having  continued  so  long 


^  Luke  xvii.  20.   Matt.  xz.  ao.   Mark  x.  35.   Liuke  xix.  11.  y  zl.  /4- 

29.  53.    xii.  I.  13.  54.     xiii.  1.  14.  24.  31.     xiv.  25.     xy.  1.    xrL  14. 
>  Vide  also  Vol.  i.  Din.  i.  20—22. 
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separated,  may  most  justly  be  believed  to  coincide;  and  to 
go  OD,  in  conjunction,  afireah. 

The  omission  of  these  last  six  months,  in  the  Gospel  <^ 
St.  Mark,  is  a  natural  consequence  of  their  omission,  in  the 
Gospel  of  St  Matthew ;  and  their  omis^on  in  the  Gk)spel 
of  St.  Matthew  may  be  vindicated  on  various  grounds. 
First,  a  great  part  of  the  time  was  spent  in  Judsea ;  in  re- 
siding at  Capernaum,  or  at  Ephraim ;  which  he  dther  sum- 
marily supposes,  or  omits  to  notice  only  in  common  with  St. 
Luke.  Secondly,  some  portion  more  of  it  was  occupied 
by  the  mission  of  the  Seventy**an  incident  both  in  its 
cause,  in  its  design,  and  in  its  effect,  so  similar  to  the  pre- 
vious mission  of  the  Twelve,  that  one  who  had  given  so 
minute  and  particular  an  account  of  the  latter  might  well 
be  excused  firom  taking  any  notice  of  the  former.  Thirdly, 
even  after  our  Lord'^s  circuit  in  person  was  b^un,  a  great 
part  of  its  events,  and,  consequently,  of  what  must  have  en- 
tered into  a  regular  historical  account  of  it,  as  it  may  be 
seen  from  St.  Luke,  consisted  of  matters  which  had  trans- 
pired before,  and  been  related  by  St.  Matthew  in  th^r 
proper  place  previously.  I  do  not  mean  that  these  were 
identical,  which  is  far  from  having  been  the  case — ^but 
merely  that  they  were  similar ;  and  consequently  that,  whe- 
ther actions  or  discourses,  there  was  no  necessity,  a  priori^ 
why  they  should  be  repeated  by  St.  Matthew.  On  this 
subject,  however,  I  refer  the  reader  to  my  first  Dissertation 
in  the  preceding  volume,  page  45. 

It  is  a  nngular  coincidence,  however,  that  the  predse 
point  of  time,  at  which  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  do  each 
resume  the  proper  thread  of  thar  accounts,  is  with  the  pas- 
sage of  Jesus  fh)m  Galilee  into  Peraea,  as  such.  The  re- 
newal of  his  ministerial  duties,  and  consequently  their  im- 
plicit suspenaon  since  the  last  return  to  Capernaum,  (which 
was  prior  to  the  feast  of  Tabernacles)  are  also  specified  at 
the  same  time ;  Ka)  cvfji^wogfuorrm  toXiv  Sx^kot  irph^  aurpy,  xa\ 
co(  cMpfci  iroAiy  aSiSaa-x€y  avrov^K  This  was,  in  fact,  to  resume 
the  proper  thread  of  the  account  as  soon  as  the  scene  of  our 

•  Mark  x.  i. 
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Sftviour^s  ministry  was  become  strictly  speaking  nav,  or 
could  be  said  to  have  got  upon  ground  not  abacdutely  fimn- 
liar  to  their  Grospels :  and  such  was  the  case  when  it  had 
once  passed  into  Penea. 

The  time  of  this  passage  is  intimated  by  Matt.  xix.  1 — ^ 
and  by  Mark  x.  1 ;  the  most  likely  portion  of  both  which, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  is  between  Luke  xvii.  19-  and  xvii.  SO 
— ^xviii.  14.  For,  at  the  time  of  the  performance  of  the  mi- 
racle upon  the  lepers,  the  exordium  of  the  account  shews 
that  our  Lord  was  still  in  Galilee ;  and  at  the  time  of  the 
subsequent  discourses,  wheresoever  he  was,  he  was  in  some 
one  place ;  for  all  of  them  were  consecutively  delivered. 

It  is  no  difficulty  that  St.  Matthew  says.  He  came  ei;  ret 
Of  ML  rij^  'louSflJaf ,  ifi^if  roC  'lopSavov :  that  is,  he  came,  on  the 
other  side  the  Jordan,  to  the  confines  of  Judaea :  not,  as 
some  commentators,  and  writers  on  the  geography  of  Pa- 
lestine, have  supposed-^to  the  confines  of  Judaea  b^ond 
the  Jordan^— as  if  there  were  a  Judsea,  vepay  ro5  'lopSayov. 
The  boundary  of  Judaea,  and  of  Peraea,  in  the  vicinity  of 
JerichO)  was  the  Jordan;  and  one  who  had  reached  the 
Jordan  in  that  direction  on  the  eastern  side  might  truly  be 
said  to  have  come  to  the  confines  of  Judiea  oxa  the  western. 
St.  Mark,  however,  as  if  on  purpose  to  explain  St.  Mat- 
thew, expresses  himself  without  ambiguity  as  follows:  "^^^ 
rcu  EIS  Tu  SfM  T^i  'Iou8a/a(,  AlA  roO  vjpav  roO  'Io^«W(^— on 
which  no  other  construction  can  posably  be  put« 

The  plain  of  Jericho  was  seventy  stades  in  length,  and 
twenty  in  breadth :  its  chief  productions  being  the  palm, 
and  the  balsam,  tree  ^-— as  alluded  to  by  Horace  in  this 
line, 

Praeferat  Herodis  palmetis  pinguibus. 

Epistol.  II.  it  184. 

Its  distance  from  Jerusalem  was  150  stades,  and  from 
the  banks  of  the  Jordan  was  60  <^:  and  the  way  from  thence 
to  Jerusalem  was  rocky,  steep,  and  desert  or  solitary.  The 
first  indication  that  our  Lord  had  now  crossed  the  Jordan 

•»  B.  Jud.  i.  Ti.  6.  iv.  viii.  3.  Strabo  xvi.  1085.  Plin.  H.  N.  xiH-  4- 
Justin,  zxxvi.  3.  <^  B.  Jud.  iv.  viii.  3.    Ant.  Jud.  v.  i.  4. 
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seems  to  be  supplied  at  Matt  xx.  17 — ^19*  Mark  x.  8S — 
34.  Luke  xviii.  31 — 84:  for  both  this  prediction  could  no 
where  have  been  so  well  timed,  as  when  he  was  just  enter- 
ing Judsea,  and  the  term  Avafiahofuvy  found  in  each  of  the 
accounts,  must  be  some  presumptive  proof  that  they  were 
upon  the  high-road  between  the  Jordan  and  Jerusalem ; 
which  was  really  an  ascent,  especially  after  it  had  arrived  at 
Jericho.  The  same  locality  was,  therefore,  the  ficene  of 
the  petition  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  and  of  the  first  miracle 
on  the  blind  man— each  before  the  entrance  into  Jericho. 

It  is  probable,  consequently,  that  Jesus  was  arrived  at 
the  borders  of  Judaea,  or  within  a  day''s  journey  of  being  so, 
when  the  Pharisees  put  their  question  concerning  divorce^^ 
— especially  as  it  may  be  made  to  appear,  that  this  question 
was  put  just  before  he  withdrew  into  some  private  house — 
and  the  next  incident  recorded,  but  one,  the  application  of 
the  rich  young  ruler,  followed  in  its  consequences  by  the 
parable  of  the  labourers,  took  place  as  he  was  coming  out 
elg  tfoiN— which  means  in  resumption  of  his  journey.  The 
scene  of  this  parable  was  probably  Peraea ;  and  the  time,  as 
probably,  was  morning.  For  Peraea,  which  was  rich  in 
vineyards  c — ^not  the  plain  of  Jericho,  where  none  were 
planted — ^was  much  the  most  likely  to  have  suggested  the 
parable  on  the  spot :  and  the  time  of  the  parable  itself  is 
laid  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  on  the  morning  of  some 
day — ^both  which  things  would  also  be  true  of  our  Saviours 
journey,  if  he  was  now  only  one  day^s  journey  distant  from 
Jerusalem,  and  preparing  to  renew  his  prepress  ifui  %palt^  or 
with  sunrise,  in  the  day. 

I  infer,  then,  that  the  question  of  the  Pharisees  was  put 
towards  the  close  of  one  day — and  that  the  proceedings  of 
another  are  specified  with  the  resumption  of  the  journey, 
and  the  application  of  the  Ruler,  directly  after.  If  our  Sa- 
viour was  at  this  very  time  at  the  ford  of  Bethabara,  only 
210  stades  distant  from  Jerusalem,  or  even  further  off,  I 
shall  shew  hereafter  that  by  setting  out  in  the  morning,  at 

<J  Matt  xix.  3-    Mark  x.  7.  •  B.  Jnd.  iii.  iii.  3. 
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the  ordinary  time  of  oommendiig  a  journ^  in  the  East, 
and  trarelling  leisurely  at  the  rate  of  only  two  or  three 
miles  to  the  hour,  he  might  yet  pass  through  Jeridio,  and 
stop  with  Zaocheus,  before  the  ninth  hour  of  the  day,  with- 
in three  or  four  Roman  miles  of  Jerusalem.  I  shall  shew 
also  that  this  was  the  Friday  before  Passion-week — or  one 
day  before  he  actually  arrived  at  Bethany,  and  seven  dajs, 
or  exactly  one  week,  before  he  sufPered. 
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DISSERTATION  XVII.. 

On  the  viUage  of  Martha  and  Mary. 

X  HAT  the  scene  of  the  incident,  which  is  recorded  Luke 
X,  88 — 42.  was  some  village  of  GaUlee,  the  name  of  which, 
because  it  was  altogether  unnecessary  to  mention,  the  narra- 
tive has  left  indefinite,  appears  to  me  so  certain  a  point,  that 
I  know  not  how  it  can  reasonably  be  questioned;  nor  is 
there  a  stronger  proof  of  the  implicit  submission,  with  which 
opinions  are  handed  down  from  one  commentator  to  another, 
as  if  prescriptively  entitled  to  reception,  than  the  very  an- 
cient, and  very  general,  mistake,  which  has  hitherto  con- 
founded it  with  Bethany. 

Had  the  village  been  really  Bethany,  there  is  no  conceiv- 
able reason  why  St.  Luke  should  have  suppressed  its  name 
— and  those,  who  can  be  content  with  the  reason  which  is 
commonly  assigned,  would  be  content  with  any  thing.  Nor 
is  such  an  omission  more  improbable  in  itself,  than  contrary 
to  the  usage  of  the  writer ;  especially  in  what,  upon  this 
principle,  must  have  been  the  first  instance  of  the  occur^ 
rence  of  the  name  in  his  Gospel.  With  regard  to  the  de- 
signations of  places  generally,  throughout  the  Gospels,  this 
rule  may  be  observed  to  hold  good — ^that,  among  a  vast 
number  of  voXsi;  and  xAjxai,  little  short  of  a  thousand,  which 
might  have  been  mentioned,  though  the  names  of  what  are 
caUed  ciHes  are  sometimes  specified,  the  names  of  towns  or 
villages  (including  every  thing  below  the  rank  or  population 
of  a  city)  all  bearing  appellations  of  Jewish,  or  native, 
etymon — all  extremely  barbarous  and  uncouth  in  their 
structure — and  all,  consequently,  proportionably  difficult 
to  express  intelligibly  in  Greek— never  are.  To  this  rule, 
the  villages  of  Bethany,  and  of  Bethphage — both  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  both  upon  the  high  road  from 
Jericho,  over  the  mount  of  Olives,  and  both  memorable  for 
some  of  the  most  interesting  particulars  in  the  Gospel-his- 

VOL.  II,  I  i 
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tory — ^were  as  likely  to  be  exceptions  as  any :  and  as  they 
are,  one  or  other  of  them,  specified  by  name  in  all  the  Gos- 
pels— ^thrice  by  St.  Matthew— five  times  by  St.  Mark — 
thrice  by  St.  Luke — and  thrice  by  St.  John — ^it  is  manifest 
that  they  are  exceptions. 

The  origin  of  the  mistake  may  be  traced  up  to  these  two 
assumptions :  first,  that  Martha  and  Mary  were  the  sisters 
of  Lazarus ;  secondly,  that  Lazarus,  and  consequently  they 
also,  were  natives  of  Bethany.  The  former  of  these  I  am 
not  disposed  to  question ;  but  of  the  latter,  there  is  good 
reason  to  doubt ;  and,  even  had  it  beeil  true,  still  it  would 
not  have  justified  the  inference  grounded  upon  it.  A  na- 
tive,  and  much  more  a  mere  inhabitant,  of  Bethany  might 
yet  have  had  possessions  in  Galilee. 

But  the  antecedent  probability  is  altogether  in  fkyour  of 
the  presumption  that  the  family  of  Lazarus  were  natives  tS 
Galilee.  All  our  Lord'^s  followers,  and  especially  the  chief 
and  the  most  devoted  among  them*-the  Twelve — ^the  Se^ 
venty*-the  one  hundred  and  twenty  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost—every  female  disciple  in  particular.  Maty  of  Mi^ 
dala — Mary,  the  mother  of  James  and  Joses— >Salome — 
Susanna — Johanna,  the  wife  of  Chuzas — it  may  be  con- 
cluded with  an  assurance,  almost  amounting  to  certainty, 
were  natives  of  Galilee,  and  none  of  them  of  Judaea.  And 
as  to  this  one  family,  however  doubtful  it  might  be  concern- 
ing the  rest,  I  think  it  may  be  shewn  even  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  St.  John  himself,  that  though  all,  or  some,  of  them 
might  be  resident  at  Bethany,  they  were  not  bom  there ; 
and,  consequently,  must  have  been  natives  c^  some  other 
part;  which  part  we  may  reasonably  suppose  was  Ga- 
lilee. 

St.  John  has  a  sbgular  idiom,  afiecting  the  use  of  the 
prepositions  Sato  and  If,  of  which  this  is  an  instance**— ^Hr 

The  sense  of  the  preposition  Sato  is  not  the  same  with  the 
sense  of  the  preposition  h( — and,  consequently,  the  phrase 
Stito  Bfiia-alSety  strictly  rendered,  cannot  be  identical  with  the 

'  i.  45- 
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phrase  f x  r^^  wikMg.  ^Aiipiou  xai  ner^ov,  strictly  rendered 
also.  The  natural  sense  of  onro,  as  thus  employed,  is  to 
designate  an  inhabUantj  and  the  natural  sense  of  sx,  simi- 
larly employed,  is  tp  designate  a  native,  of  a  particular 
place.  The  former  would  answer  to  our  vernacular  use  of, 
of;  the  latter  we  have  no  corresponding  prepoeition  to  ex- 
press at  once,  nor  any  thing  but  a  periphrasis.  That  the 
former  is  thus  used  in  the  present  instance  no  one  will  dis- 
pute; or  if  they  do,  it  may  be  proved  by  a  reference  to 
parallel  places — rm  uko  Btfitra'Sa — *l<o<rifij  i  earo  ^AfifMitalas — 
6  MO  Kuva  r^g  FaAiAa/a;^-— in  all  which  it  stands  for  an 
inhabitani  of  one  of  those  places.  Philip,  therefore,  6  &ko 
B^do-aiSa,  means  Philip  who  was  g^Bethsaida — that  is,  Phi- 
lip who  was  an  inhabitant  of  Bethsaida;  and  how  di£Perent 
this  would  be  from  Philip  6  tx  B/tfic^aiiet  may  appear  from 
the  following  considerations. 

I.  The  phrase,  'Iiio-ou;,  6  mo  N«^M$fr,  to  express  the  quar- 
ter which  our  Saviour  was  known  to  be  of,  is  of  standing 
occurrence  in  all  the  Gospels  <^ — ^the  phrase,  'Itio-oS^,  6  tx  Na- 
^a^r,  is  never  once  to  be  met  with  in  any  of  them ;  and 
good  reason  why — ^it  would  have  asserted  a  falsehood.  A 
person,  who  had  been  both  bom  and  bred  up  at  Nazareth, 
might  well  be  said  to  be  both  &%q  and  Ix  Na^oper — ^but  one, 
who  had  not  been  born  there,  though  he  might  have  lived 
from  his  birth,  and  been  brought  up,  there,  never  could  be 
said  to  be  fx  Nai(«per — only  mo  Na^aptr.  Nor  can  the  dis- 
tinct and  proper  force  of  these  two  modes  of  description 
respectively  be  better  illustrated,  than  by  the  instance  which 
follows  upon  John  L  45.  itself.  Philip,  after  conversing 
with  Jesus,  is  said  to  have  found  Nathanael,  and  to  have 
addressed  him  thus ;  We  have  found  him,  of  whom  Moses 
io  the  Law,  and  the  Prophets,  have  written— Jesus,  the  son 
of  Joseph,  riv  airi  Na^optr — ^which  designates  our  Lord 
merely  from  the  place  of  his  residence  as  such.  But  Na- 
thanael, concluding  that  the  place  of  his  residence  must  needs 

^  John  zii.  31.  xiz.  38.  xxi.  2.  Compare  also.  Matt.  xt.  1.  zzvii.  57. 
Mark  zr.  43.  Luke  xziii.  51.  John  ni.  43.  Acts  vi.  9.  x.  23.  xxi.  10.  37. 
xxiv.  18.  zzF.  7.  c  Matt  xxi.  11.  Mark  i.  9.  John  i.  46.  Acts  z.  38. 
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have  been  the  place  of  his  birth,  expresses  his  surprize  ac- 
cordingly ;  'Ex'Na^aper  Suyara/  n  ayathv  fflya»^; 

II.  M^  yeip  ex  tijj  TaXiXaiag  b  XpiorSj  ?j9%«raf ; '  ou^  ^ 
ypoifri  elirsv  ?ri  ex  rou  a%iffJMro^  AafilB^  xa)  avo  BijAXK/t,  r^; 
xifjLHIS  Enov  ^¥  Aa/SiS,  6  XpiorS^  •gX""****  '^'^^  ^^  ^^  *f»  ^'^  ^® 
first  of  these  questions,  is  to  designate  a  native  of  Galilee; 
and  in  the  second,  to  designate  a  lineal  descendant  of  David: 
but  the  use  of  airo,  in  the  words  awo  Bi^dXeeft,  is  not  to 
describe  a  native^  but  merely  one  qfy  that  is,  an  inhabiianty 
of  Bethlehem.  This  may  be  made  to  appear,  first  by  a 
comparison  with  vii.  S7.  before — ^Toutov  oiSa/xev  v6$sv  eony* 
6  Sf  XpiOTo^  irav  ipy(T^rahy  ou$f  i;  yiyeo<rxe»  irodiy  e<rr/y.  If  the ' 
words,  T^flcv  krlv,  in  this  last  assertion,  are  to  be  understood 
of  Xhejum^  of  the  Christ,  they  would  be  contradictory  to 
what  was  asserted  above — viz.  that  he  should  be  of  the  seed 
of  David.  And  if  they  are  not  to  be  understood  of  the 
Jhmily  of  the  Christ,  they  must  be  understood  of  the  fiace 
of  his  birth.  It  was  known  that  the  Christ  should  be  <^ 
the  seed  of  David — ^it  was  not  known  where  he  should  be 
bom.  They  cannot  refer  even  to  the  place  where  he  should 
appear;  for  then,  they  would  contradict  another  part  of  the 
preceding  assertion^which  affirmed  that  he  should  be  <^ 
Bethlehem.  Here  it  is  said,  that  when  the  Christ  came,  it 
should  not  be  known  whence  he  was — ^there  it  was  said  to 
be  known  already  that  he  should  be  g^  Bethlehem — and 
these  assertions  would  still  be  consistent,  if  the  former  re- 
fers to  the  place  of  his  birth  as  such — ^the  latter  to  the  place 
of  his  residence — and  both,  prior  to  his  appearance  as  the 
Christ. 

Secondly,  there  are  passages  in  Justin  Martyr,  which 
critically  accord  to  this  hypothesis ;  shewing  that  the  Jews 
in  his  time,  and  by  parity  of  consequence  in  our  Saviour^s 
time,  so  little  before  his,  entertained  such  an  idea  about  the 
Mesfflas,  as  might  naturally  induce  them  to  think  he  would 
be  manifested  at  Bethlehem,  but  not  necessarily  that  he 

^  Vide  also,  Matt.  i.  ao.  ii.  6.  Lake  i.  5.  27.  11.4.  36.  ▼.  17.  tsSa.  7. 
John  iy.  7.22. 39.  vii.  52.  yiii.  23.  Many  more  might  be  produced.  *  John 
vii.  41. 42. 
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would  be  bom  there.  Xpioro;  Ss,  el  x«)  yfyewijrai  xeii  Itrri 
irou,  ayvcMTTOjp  lori^  xor)  ovSs  ovto^  ttou  eaurov  hclTtoLTOLt*  ovSc  ?;p^ffi 
iwaft/v  Tivft,  f^«XP<(  ^v  l^dcoy  *Hx/«(  XP'^n?  ^^^^^^9  ^^^  favepov 
waff  I  voi^o^} — K«i  yap  «aw«j  V*'^  ''''^*  Xpioroy  ivipomrov  «f  «y- 
tpanrow  9rpoflr8oxco|Xfy  ytv^o'co'tai,  xal  rov  'HXiav  p^^icrai  avrov  IX- 
tovro — ^And  again,  where  Justin  himself  is  speaking ;  Ka) 
avrov  OTi  ov$f«a>  ^oo-iv  IXijXudcyai,  xa)  rouro  yiycoo-xflo*  fi  hi  xa) 
IXi}Xv0ffvai  XeyotKriv,  ou  yiyoMTxsrai  Oj^  l<mv,  oXX'  2ray  Ift^ay^; 
xai  fySo^o^  yevi^rai,  roVe  yvooffd^ireu  !$  loTi,  ^offl^. 

They,  who  could  believe  these  things,  could  not  possibly 
expect  the  Christ  to  be  bom  at  any  particular  place,  though 
they  might  perhaps  expect  him  to  be  manifested  at  some 
such  place.  The  phrase  too,  oWou  Ao^id  ijv,  not  o9iv  Aa)3}S 
igy,  is  more  in  accordance  with  this  supposition,  than  with 
the  other;  implying  that  the  Christ  should  be  at^  or  of, 
Bethlehem,  when  EUas  should  anoint  him,  as  David  was, 
when  he  was  anointed  by  Samuel.  Nor  does  Matt.  ii.  4.  5. 
present  any  difficulty — since  they,  who  retumed  that  an- 
swer to  Herod,  could  not  have  entertained  this  opinion, 
nor  any  opinion  like  this,  concerning  the  Christ ;  but  must 
have  had  truer,  and  better,  notions.  Nor  are  we  consider- 
ing the  rectitude  of  opinions,  but  the  use  of  terms ;  accord- 
ing to  which,  irHev  irrh,  in  the  one  instance,  and  airh  Bijfl- 
X«6ft,  in  the  other,  if  they  are  not  to  assert  a  contradiction, 
must  imply  different  things.  To  return,  then,  from  this 
digression. 

In  our  original  proposition,  ^i\nnros  ano  Bijd<rai$^,  Ix  r^; 
«oX«co;  'AvSpeou  xai  IlfTpoc;,  if  the  use  of  aTro,  in  the  first  mem- 
ber, is  to  describe  an  inhahitant  of  Bethsaidsi,  the  use  of 
<^,  in  the  second,  is  not  to  do  the  same  thing:  for  that 
would  make  Philip,  and  Andrew,  and  Peter,  all  of  them, 
inhabitants  of  Bethsaida.  But,  though  this  might  be  the 
case  with  Philip,  it  would  be  false  of  Andrew  and  Peter; 
whom  Mark  i.  21.  29.  Luke  iv.  31. 38.  demonstrate  to  have 
been  inhabitants  of  Capernaum.  If,  however,  the  use  of 
l^  is  not  to  describe  an  inhabitant,  it  must  be  to  describe  a 


'Dialog.  153.  235.371. 
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native,  of  the  same  city  with  Andrew  and  Peter ;  and  the 
proportion  will  affirm  either  that  Philip  and  Andrew  and 
Peter  had  all  been  bom  at  Bethsaida — where  Philip  had 
lived  ever  nnce— or  that  Philip  and  Andrew  and  Peter  had 
all  been  bom  in  Capernaum,  where  Andi^w  and  Peter  had 
lived  ever  since,  though  Philip  had  settled  in  Bethsaida. 
Now  this  is  by  far  the  most  probable  supposition ;  for  Ix  t% 
roKimg  *Ay6fiou  xa)  Uirpot}  never  can  be  merely  synonymous 
with  a«ro  Bfti6<ralBi — ^which  it  must  be  on  the  contrary  suppo- 
fintion — ^and  Peter  and  Andrew,  both  settled  in  Capernaum, 
and  the  former  cf  them  even  married  there,  and  both  in 
partnership  with  two  other  inhaUtants  of  the  place,  it  is 
highly  reasonable  to  conclude  must  have  been  both  bom 
and  brought  up  there.  In  any  case  while  the  airo  is  still  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  Ix,  neidier  of  them  can  be  dropped, 
as  in  the  received  translation,  nor  the  latter  rendered,  ex- 
cept by  a  periphrasis,  as  follows :  Now  Philip  was  of  Beth* 
saida — btii  a  native  of  the  dty  of  Andrew  and  Peter — Ms 
circumstance  being  specified  in  contradistinction  to  Aaiy  in 
all  probability,  to  account  for  some  acquaintance  between 
themselves,  before  any  of  them  became  acquainted  with 
Jesus. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  explanation  of  this 
idiom,  because  John  xi.  1.  the  very  outset  of  the  history  of 
Lazarus  is  exactly  a  case  in  point :  ^Hy  Zi  ri^  Stxriemvy  Aal^et- 
pog  mo  Bqtav/a^,  Ix  rij;  xAfiyig  Ma^/a^,  xai  Mipiois  t^S  &6eAf^ 
ctMig — which  we  shall  now  understand  accordingly — ^There 
was  a  certain  person  sick,  Lazarus,  who  was  of  Bethany ; 
a  native  of  the  village  of  Mary,  and  of  Martha,  her  sister. 
The  name  of  Lazarus,  which  occurs  no  where  in  the  Gos- 
pels, except  in  St.  John,  and  no  where  in  St.  John  Wore 
this  passage,  is  here  introduced  to  the  reader,  as  the  name  of 
a  stranger  naturally  would  be,  first,  indefinitely — there  was 
one  Lazarus — secondly,  with  such  additional  particulars, 
as  would  contribute  to  make  him  better  known ;  one,  his 
bein^  of  Bethany,  another,  his  belonging  to  the  village  of 
Mary  and  her  sister  Martha. 

Now,  by  this  reference  to  the  village  of  Mary  and  her 
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sister  Martha,  it  is  indisputably  clear  in  my  opinion  that 
he  refers  to  this  present  account  of  St.  Luke— *which  speaks 
of  a  certain  xwfui},  or  Tillage— of  two  asters,  Martha  and 
Mary,  as  belon^g  to  it — ^and  of  something,  affecting  the 
personal  history  of  them  both^  which  transpired  in  it.  Out 
of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  if  we  except  what  follows  from 
the  xi.  to  the  xii.  of  St.  John,  no  such  persons,  nor  any  such 
allusions  to  thdr  history,  are  to  be  met  with ;  nor,  in  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke  itself,  in  any  passage  but  the  present. 

And  as  St.  Jdin  expected  to  make  Lazarus  better  known, 
by  referring  his  readers  to  the  village  of  Martha  and  Mary, 
whose  brother  he  was,  so  he  expected  to  make  Maiy  better 
known,  by  referring  them  to  the  performance  of  a  memo- 
rable act,  mentioned  indeed  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark, 
but  not  ascribed  to  any  one  by  name,  the  unction  of  our 
Lord  at  Bethany ;  which  unction  he  tells  them  was  the  act 
of  Mary,  the  sister  of  this  Lazarus,  who  was  sick :  in  which 
statement,  I  think  it  must  be  admitted,  he  refers  as  plainly 
to  St.  Matthew  or  to  St.  Mark,  as  in  the  former  instance  he 
referred  to  St  Luke. 

This  part,  then,  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Jdbn,  compared  with 
St.  Luke^s,  places  it  beyond  a  question  that  the  Martha 
and  the  Mary  of  St.  Luke  were  the  two  sisters  of  Lazarus 
— which  otherwise  could  not  have  been  inferred  for  certain. 
But  it  proves  also  that  as  Lazarus  was  not  a  native  of  Be*- 
thany,  so  neither  was  either  of  them ;  and,  therefore,  that  the 
village,  to  which  they  all  belonged,  might  still  be  some  village 
in  Galilee — and  certiunly  was  none  of  Judsea,  near  to  Je- 
rusalem. The  history  of  the  unction,  too,  which  he  after- 
wards records,  compared  in  like  manner  with  the  account 
of  St.  Matthew,  or  St.  Mark,  enables  us  to  resolve  the  re- 
maining problem-*if  the  family  of  Lazarus  were  not  na- 
tives of  Bethany,  how  any  part,  or  all,  of  it,  came  to  be 
living  there. 

The  supper,  which  was  made  for  our  Saviour,  on  the 
night  of  his  arrival  at  Bethany,  took  place  in  the  house  of 
Martha — as  may  be  inferred  for  the  following  reasons. 
I.  Because  it  was  manifestly  intended  out  of  gratitude  for 
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.  the  recent  miracle  in  behalf  of  Lazarus.  II.  Because  La- 
zarus, her  brother,  was  one  of  the  guests.  III.  Because 
Martha  herself  ministered  or  wiuted — which  she  never 
could,  or  never  would,  have  done,  in  any  house  but  her 
own:  and  Theophylact  reasons  upon. this  fact  accordingly. 
Aifi^  Si  Tou  thcfnf  hi  4  Mipia  Sii^xovei,  ia^fjMVtv  m  h  r^  oixla  av- 
r^(  4  icrtacis  ifv  S.  IV.  Because  Mary,  the  sister  of  Martha, 
anointed  our  Lord,  on  the  same  occasion,  as  he  sat  at 
meat.  This  act  being  judged  of  in  reference  to  the  usages 
of  the  time  could  properly  have  been  the  act  of  no  one, 
except  either  the  owner  of  the  house,  or  one,  who  stood  in 
some-  near  relation  to  the  owner :  for  it  was  designed  on 
purpose  to  do  honour  to  their  guest,  and  it  was  as  striking 
(though  by  no  means  an  unusual  mode)  as  any  which  could 
have  been  employed.  And  this  circumstance  alone  (if  there 
were  no  other  reason  to  the  same  effect)  would  be  suffident 
to  discriminate  the  present  unction  of  Mary^s  in  St.  John, 
from  the  former  unction  recorded  by  St.  Luke  >>— that 
Mary^s  unction  was  entirely  an  expression  of  personal  com- 
pliment, and  for  the  sake  of  the  patient — St.  Luke\  an 
expression  of  penitence,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  agent: 
Mary's  had  no  object  except  to  do  honour  to  our  Saviour, 
and  to  declare  the  two  sisters'  respect  for  their  guest,  or 
their  gratitude  to  the  preserver  of  their  brother — St.  Luke's 
was  an  earnest  of  the  woman's  contrition,  a  declaration  that 
she  believed  our  Saviour  could  forgive  her  sins,  and  only  a 
more  humble  mode  of  entreating  that  he  would. 

The  entertainment,  then,  according  to  St.  John,  was 
doubtless  given  in  the  house  of  Martha.  But,  according  to 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  i,  it  was  given  in  the  house  of 
Simon,  sumamed  the  Leper.  If  both  these  representations 
are  true,  it  was  given  in  the  house  of  both — and,  conse- 
quently, either  what  Theophylact  asserts  was  the  tradition 
in  his  time — Tov  di  'Slfioova  rouroy  rov  Aerpov  fatrl  riveg  xai  ts- 
'ripa  slveu  tow  Aul^ipou  ^ — ^that  Simon  was  the  father  of  Laza- 
rus, and,  therefore,  of  Martha,  becomes  true  of  the  relati<ni 

8  Comm.  in  Job.  xii.  733.  ■»  vii.  37  — end.  »  Matt  xxri.  6. 

Mark  xW.  3.  *»  In  Matt.  xxfi.  158. 
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between  them,  or,  what  is  much  more  probable,  SimoA  was 
the  hu^and  of  Martha,  and  either  of  lliem  might  be  called 
indifferently  the  owner  of  the  house. 

As  he  is  called  the  Leper,  we  must  needs  suppose  that 
he  had  once  been  such;  though  we  cannot  suppose  he 
was  so  still.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  our  Saviour  had 
cured  him  of  his  leprosy ;  and  if  he  was  the  husband  of 
Martha,  that  would  be  a  sufficient  foundation  for  the  faith 
of  himself,  and  of  his  family,  in  Christ ;  a  faith,  prior  to  the 
time  of  the  subsequent  miracle,  and,  therefore,  not  pro- 
duced, however  much  it  might  be  strengthened,  by  it.  Now 
Simon  himself,*  it  is  possible,  might  be  a  native  of  Bethany, 
and  yet,  notwithstanding,  married  to  a  native  of  .Galilee; 
and,  consequently,  to  one  who  might  have  possessions  in 
Galilee.  And  if  Martha,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  oldest 
of  the  family  of  Lazarus,  was  married  to  a  native  of  Be- 
thany, it  is  nothing  extraordinary  that  her  sister  and 
brother,  both  of  them  younger  than  herself,  and  all  three 
united  together,  by  the  closest  and  tenderest  des  of  attach* 
ment,  should  be  permanently  resident  there  also  with  her, 
yet  so  as  occasionally  to  visit  Galilee.  It  was  a  maxim 
of  Jewish  law,  Maritus  non  habet  ullam  possessionem  in 
bonis  uxoris  suie,  nee  uxor  in  bonis  mariti ;  it  was  another 
maxim,  Filii,  filiaeque,  jus  id^m  est  in  haereditate  ^  The 
first  bom  received  a  double  portion — the  rest,  of  either  sex, 
shared  alike.  This  maxim,  therefore,  proves  that  Martha 
might  have  property  of  her  own,  though  she  had  a  brother, 
a  sister,  and  a  husband,  all  alive  at  the  same  time:  the 
former  proves  in  like  manner  that  our  Lord  might  as  pro- 
perly be  said  to  be  entertained  in  her  house  in  Galilee,  as  in 
Simon'^s  at  Bethany. 

When  Jesus  quitted  Jerusalem,  to  retire  to  Ephraim, 
the  family  of  Lazarus  might  have  left  its  vicinity  also ;  for, 
after  his  resurrection,  the  safety  of  Lazarus  would  have 
been  as  much  endangered  by  a  personal  continuance  in  Be- 
thany, as  our  Lord^s.     And  this  conjecture,  I  think,  is  so 

1  Miflhn.  17.- 169. 3.  191-5- 
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&r  oonfinned  by  the  course  of  the  subsequent  histixy  that, 
from  John  xii.  9 — 11.  we  may  safely  conclude  Lazarus  bad 
not  been  in  the  neighbourhood,  any  more  than  Jesus^  anoe 
the  time  of  that  miracle,  until  they  both  reappeared  there, 
six  days  before  the  last  Passover.  It  is  possible  that,  vhen 
our  Lord  retired  to  Ephraim,  the  two  sisters  at  least  re- 
moved to  Galilee;  and  knowing  that  Jesus  was  shortly  to 
make  his  final  circuit  of  that  country,  preparatory  to  vi- 
mting  Jerusalem,  might  purposely  have  awaited  his  arri-. 
val  in  their  native  village;  and,  after  entertaining  him 
there,  have  accompanied  him  upon  the  i^st  of  his  journey. 
These,  therefore,  may  be  intended  among  othars,  as  per- 
sons  who  had  recently  come  up  with  him  from  Gahlee"^; 
and  who,  even  in  that  country,  had  fallowed  after,  and 
ministered  unto,  him. 

I  cannot  do  better,  then,  than  to  conclude  this  Disserta- 
tion  with  some  general  observations. 

I.  Though  Lazarus  also  had  accompanied  his  asters  into 
Galilee,  there  would  still  be  no  reason  to  suppose  his  name 
would  be  mentioned  by  St.  Luke,  in  the  account  of  an  inci- 
dent which  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  him.  What, 
therefore,  Epiphanius  "^  asserts^  ' Aa^  xw  ev  wapaiwrtriv  eS- 
poftiv  on  TpMxorru  kTW¥  ^  rort  6  Ai^agof,  St9  iyijyfpTM,  f&mc 
Sf  ro  uvct^rrivm  aurov,  oXKk  rpiUHorra  Ini  Ij^qo'i — ^may  be  true 
or  may  be  false,  or  partly  the  one  and  partly  the  other — 
but  it  cannot,  in  the  slightest  degree,  apply  to  the  case  in 
point  The  fidlence  of  St.  Luke  about  Lazarus  here  would 
have  been  a  natural  consequence,  even  though  he  had  re- 
lated his  resurrection  elsewhere. 

IL  I  have  assumed  that  our  Lord  was  now  on  his  la^ 
pn^ress;  journeying  from  place  to  place,  and,  consequently, 
stopping  only  for  the  purpose  of  necessary  refreshment,  or 
of  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  ministry,  or  of  both. 
The  circumstances  of  this  little  history  prove  all  these  things 
-*his  entering  into  a  certain  village,  as  he  was  on  the  road 
somewhither — ^his  being  entertained  and  his  r<*acJiing  both, 

■  Mark  zf.  41 .    Luke  zziii.  49.  S5  •  "  Adv.  Hw.  i.  65  2. 
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in  a  certain  house — and,  therefore,  they  are  all  in  perfect 
consistency  with  the  supposition  of  a  circuit  already  begun, 
and  still  going  on ;  but  not  yet  complete,  much  less  con- 
cluded by  its  arrival  at  Jerusalem. 

III.  Among  the  circumstanoes  of  peculiarity,  which  cha- 
racterize the  unction  at  Bethany,  two  only  would  require 
any  particular  illustration — one,  the  supposed  value  of  the 
unguent  in  propcMrtion  to  its  quantity,  the  other,  th^  pecu* 
liarity  of  the  denomination,  which  is  given  to  it. 

The  quantity  of  the  unguent  was  an  alabaster  box,  or 
vase,  full,  estimated  at  a  pound  in  weight ;  the  propriety  of 
which  estimation  is  explained  by  the  following  passage  from 
£}Mpbanius  ° :  ^Axificurrpw  ftopoti  fiixlov  (uv  loriv  vf  Aivov,  X!^ 
ptm  yJrpav  iXafou*  ro  hi  fUrpov  iar)  f  «rrov  ro  ^/xm-u*  oKx^irrpov 
8f  x«xXi)rai  i$ei  ti  ^ipvmov.  Boxes  of  this  material  were 
espedally  appropriated  for  the  reception  of  unguents*. 
Unguenta  optime  servantur  in  alabastris,  odores  in  oleoe— 
Hunc  aliqui  la^ndem  alabastriten  vocant,  quern  cavant  ad 
vasa  unguentaria ;  quoniara  optime  servare  incorrupta  dici- 
tur  P.     'AAajSflWTpov,  Syyof  fwpWy  fj»j  t^ov  Xmfioiiy  Xltmv  <1. 

Athensei  Deipnos.  vi.  94. 

Ov  yiip  hpuopl^tr  f£  oKotfiiffTW,  TppwypM  ri 

ytvofMVW  ak\y  KpwnMV. 

Ibid.  XV.  44. 

Tradite,  oudaiites  rejecta  veste  papillas* 

Quam  jucunda  mibi  munera  libet  onyx  : 
Vester  onyx,  casto  colitis  qu»  jura  cubili. 

CatuUi  Coma  Berenices.  81. 

*  In  shape,  the  alabaster  vase  was  round,  and  tapering  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top :  whence  Pliny,  (ix.  35.)  Alabastrorum 
figura,  in  pleniorem  orbem  desinentes.  Sometimes  the  recep- 
tacles of  unguents  were  conchs,  or  shells,  if  they  happened  to  be 
naturally  strung  with  pearls.  Cohserentes  videmus  (sc.  margari- 
tas)  in  conchis,  hac  dote  unguenta  circumferentibus.    Ibid. 

•  ii.  1S2.  De  Mensuris  et  Ponderibus.  p  Plin.  H.  N.  ziii.  2.  zxxri.  8. 
<i  Suidas.  'AXmfimfv^,  Vide  also  Polhicis  Ooomastioon  yi.  19. 
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Quod  quacunque  yenis  Cosmum  migrare  piiUmus, 

£t  fluere  excusso  cinnama  fuaa  vitro» 
Nolo  peregrinis  placeas  tibi,  Gellia,  nugis. 

Martialis  Epigramm.  lib.  v. 

UDguentum  fuerat,  quod  onyx  modo  parva  gerebat : 
Olfecit  poatquam  Papilus,  ecce  garum  est. 

Ibid.  vii. 
Nunc  furtiva  lucri  6eri  borobycina  pouunt^ 
Profertur  Cosmi  nunc  mihi  siccus  onyx. 

Ibid.  xi.  In  Phyllidem. 

The  price  of  the  unguent  is  computed,  both  in  St. 
Mark  and  in  St.  John,  at  three  hundred  pence,  denarii,  or 
drachmae,  or  more  than  that  sum  ;  which  would  amount  to 
between  nine  and  ten  pounds  of  English  money  :  that  is  to 
Bay,  the  unguent  was  valued  at  almost  one  pound  per 
ounce.  There  can  be  no  question,  however,  that  it  was  of  a 
rich  and  costly  description,  in  which  case  a  pound'^s  weight 
of  it,  as  we  shall  see,  might  be  worth  even  more  than  that 
price.  The  name  of  fMfov  viphwv  was  given  to  a  species  of 
unguent  composed  of  a  variety  of  sweet  spices,  be^des  the 
nard :  Syrian  unguents  (of  which  this  would  probably  be 
one)  were  reckoned  the  most  excellent  in  general  ■*,  and  the 
trade  in  unguents  was  so  exclusively  confined  to  Syrian  or 
Phenidan  dealers  S  that,  according  to  Juvenal,  Syrophoenix 
is  but  another  name  for  an  ungtientariuSj  or  vender  of  un- 
guents. 

Obrius  assiduo  Syrophoenix  *  udus  amomo 
Currit,  Idumses  Syrophoenix  incola  portse. 

Sat.  viii.  159. 

Sv^ico  $e  fuvpco  ^6<ret'  aXifiaarga. 

Theocriti  Idyll,  xv.  1 14. 

Among  the  Syrians  themselves  none  was  more  esteemed 
than  the  nardine* 

*  This  temi  illustrates  the  propriety  of  St.  Mark*8  2vpo^«^i0>(ra, 
as  applied  to  the  woman  of  Canaan,  vii.  26. 

'  Atbcnffii  Deipuos.  xv,  38.         •  Vide  Arriaui  Ezped,  Akx.  ri^aa. 
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'Hiu  TO  fU/pov,  iral'  (vaiS/ov)  irev^  yeip  w^l ;  (ou)  vapSivov^.' 

Athenaei  xv.  42. 
De  folio  nardi,  observes  Pliny,  pliira  dici  par  est ;  ut  prin- 
cipali  in  unguentis :  and  again,  In  nostro  orbe  proxime  lau- 
dator Syriacum ;  mox  Gallicum  ;  tertio  loco  Creticum^ 

Now  even  the  spikenard,  unprepared,  was  worth  an  hun- 
dred denarii  a  pound";  and  the  same  substance  after  all  the 
trouble  and  loss  of  preparation  might  easily  fetch  three 
times  that  sum.  Athenseus  asserts^  that  a  cotyla  of  un- 
guent, the  content  of  which  measure,  like  the  alabaster  vase 
full,  must  be  reckoned,  according  to  Arbuthnot,  at  half  the 
fftOTijj  or  pint,  was  sold  at  Athens  for  five  minae,  or  five 
hundred  drachmae ;  almost  fifteen  pounds  English :  and 
even  at  twice  that  sum.  A  sextarius,  or  pint,  of  balm  of 
Gilead,  opobalsamum,  was  commonly  sold  in  the  time  of 
Pliny,  by  the  retail  dealers,  for  one  thousand  denarii,  and, 
at  the  custom  house  itself,  for  three  hundred^:  to  which 
unguent  Juvenal  alludes  in  these  lines ; 

Sed  tamen  unde 
Heec  emis,  hirsute  spirant  opobalsama  cello 
Qus  tibi  ?  ne  pudeat  dominum  monstrare  taberDs. 

ii.  40. 
One  of  the  old  comedians  writes  thus ; 

2r«XT^  ivoiv  fwalv  oix  api^xn  [a  ouSa/uo;. 

Athene!  Deipnos.  xv.  44. 

and  Pliny  mentions  an  unguent,  obtained  from  the  mah- 
baihrumy  a  Syrian  shrub,  which  he  describes  as  a  variety  of 
the  nard,  the  common  price  of  which,  when  the  best  of  its 
kind,  was  800  denarii  to  the  pounds.  It  is  to  this  that 
Horace  refers, 

Coronatus  nitentes 
Malobathro  Syrio  capiUos.         Od.  II.  vii.  7. 

*  According  to  Schweighaeuser,  this  quotadon  from  Menander 
stands  thus : 

*H.  N.zii.  12.  ■  PHn.  H.  N.  xii.  12.  '  xv.  44.  '^  H.  N.  xii.  25. 
«H*N.  xii.  26. 
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We  may  ooUect  also  that  from  three  to  four  hundred  de- 
narii was  the  common  price  of  the  best  unguents  at  Rome. 
Excedunt,  says  PlinyX,  quadringenos  denarios  libne :  and 
there  was  so  much  variety  among  them  that  even  of  one 
sort,  unguent  of  cinnamomum,  the  pri<x  might  vary  from 
thirty-five,  to  three  hundred,  denarii ';  and  there  was  a  time 
when  the  raw  material  of  this  unguent  was  worth  one  thou- 
sand denarii  a  pound.  With  regard  to  this  drcumstanoe, 
then,  its  propriety  is  unquesbonable;  and  the  supposed 
value  of  the  unguent  might  be  strictly  in  acocHtlance  with 
the  truth. 

As  to  the  name  which  is  given  it  both  by  St.  Mark  and 
by  St.  John%  va^o^  vio-rix^,  this  is  a  denomination  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  Moii  kFyifum  of  the  Gospels ;  and  as 
such  it  has  oocauoned  some  trouble  to  the  critics.  Nor  do 
I  mean  to  enumerate  the  various  explanations  which  have 
been  given  of  it:  I  shall  notice  only  that  one  which  derives 
TKiTixo;  from  irwrisi  and  srioro;  from  wui,  poiarejbcio  c^po- 
tandum  do  ;  because  this  at  first  sight  may  appear  the  most 
plausible,  and  yet,  in  my  humble  judgment,  is  far  from 
being  correct. 

That  there  is  such  a  verbal  derivative  as  tioto;,  used  by 
good  authors  in  the  Greek  language,  and  that  tutixo;  might 
be  thence  deducible,  I  should  not  think  of  denying.  I 
would  ask,  however,  assuming  that  it  was  so  derived,  what 
it  must  mean?  nard  liquid^  as  such,  or  nard  j90to62r,  as  sucdi? 
nard  the  reverse  of  solid,  or  nard  fit  to  be  drunk  ?  With 
regard  to  the  first  of  these,  it  would  be  a  distinction  without 
a  difference;  for  nard  liquid  pould  not  be  so  designated, 
except  in  opposition  to  nard  mMd ;  and  who  ever  heard  at 
read  of  nard  aclid  f  It  was  peculiar  to  every  species  of  luipw^ 
as  such,  to  be  made  with  oil,  and  apAfutrtij  of  some  kind  or 
another ;  and  consequently  to  be  liquid. 

Sic  ut  amaracini  blandum,  stactseque^  liquorem, 

Et  nardi  florem,  nectar  qui  naribus  halat, 

Quom  facere  instituas,  cum  primis  quaerere  par  est 

f  xiii.  3.  *  Ibid.  i.  zii.  19.  *  Mark  sir.  3.  John  zii.  j» 
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Quoad  licet,  ac  poasis  reperire,  inolentis  olivi 
Naturam,  nuHam  quae  mittat  naribus  auram. 

Lucretii  ii.  846. 

Nee  casia  liquid!  corrumpitur  usus  olivi. 

Virgilii  Georgic.  ii.  466. 

Quod  nee  Virgilius,  nee  carmine  dixit  Homerus, 
Hoc  ex  unguento  constat,  et  ex  balano. 

Maitialis  Epigramm. Lib.  xW.  De  Myrobalano. 

Pliny,  indeed,  observes,  Sed  quosdam  crassitudo  maxime 
delectat... Unique  jam,  non  solum  perfuodi,  unguentis  gau- 
dent^:  but  this  implies  merely  that  some  unguents  were 
thicker  or  grosser  than  others;  not  that  ail  were  not,  or 
should  not  be,  more  or  less  liquid :  and  he  mentions  it 
(xviii.  11.)  as  a  common  saying  concerning  Campania,  Plus 
apud  Campanos  unguenti,  quam  apud  caeteros  olei^  fieri. 
And  as  to  unguent  of  nard  in  particular,  its  excellence  was 
made  to  consist  in  its  fineness  or  tenuity  more  than  in  any 
thing  else. 

With  regard  to  the  second,  nard,  considered  as  potable^ 
or  vio-Tix^  in  the  literal  sense,  would  be  an  absolute  non- 
entity. I  can  cite  but  one  instance  only  where  any  thing 
like  (wpw  seems  to  have  been  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
oil;  and  that  is  supplied  by  Suetonius  and  Plutarch,  in 
their  Lives  of  Julius  Caesar^.  Pliny,  it  is  true,  speaks  of 
the  introduction  of  unguents  into  wine ;  but  even  of  that, 
only  to  reprobate  the  practice^  as  both  new  and  disgust- 
ing*. 

My  own  exposition  ol  the  sense  of  iri^riieo;  would  be  as 
follows.  The  precious  unguent  called  nard  was  obtained 
either  wholly,  or  in  part,  from  a  vegetable  production 

*  A  kind  of  spiced  beverage,  or  sweet  wine,  called  myrrhina 
(sc.  potio)  was,  indeed,  anciently  known  among  the  Romans : 
Plin.  H.  N.  xiv.  13 — but  this  is  manifesdy  a  different  thing. 

«  H.  N.  xiii.  3.  <  Suet  Vit  53.   Platarchi  Vit.  17.   Vide  also  Hor. 

Sat  it  a.  68. 
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which  bore  the  same  name:  and  though  it  may  be  a  contested 
point  with  the  learned^  whether  the  root,  pl^m,^  or  the  spike, 
vrix^h  of  ^"^  shrub  was  the  most  used  for  the  purpose, 
still  whatever  uncertunty  there  may  be  about  the  former, 
there  can  be  none  about  the  latter.  Cacumina,  says  Pliny 
in  his  description  of  the  plant,  in  aristas  se  spargunt ',  ideo 
gemina  dote  nardi  spicas  et  folia  celebrant  <1. 

Tioge  caput  nardi /o/io,  cervical  debit ; 

Ferdidit  uoguentum  cum  coma,  pluma  tenet. 

Martialis  Epigram  m.  xiv. 
Ovid,  de  Phoenice, 

Quo  siroul  ac  casias,  et  nardi  lenis  aristas, 
Quassaque  cum  fulva  aubstravit  cinnama  myrrha, 
Se  super  imponit,  finitque  in  odoribus  seFum. 

Metamorphose«n  xv.  398. 

and  to  the  like  effect  the  author  of  the  poem,  on  the  same 
subject,  ascribed  to  Claudian. 

His  addit  teneras  nardi  pubentts  aristas, 
Et  sociat  myrrhe  pascua  grata  nirois. 

That  the  aromatic  property  at  least  was  possessed  in  per- 
fection by  the  leaves^  the  stalks,  and  the  spikeSj  appears 
from  the  following  passage  of  Arrian,  where  he  is  giving  an 
account  of  Alexander'^s  march  over  the  desert  of  Gedrosia : 
"E^siv  Zi  rriv  Sgv^fiov  ratmjv  xoii  votp^ov  /^/^av,  iroXXijy  re  xa)  eHoa-ftAv 
. — iroXu  Si  elvai  aur^^  to  xArairaTOVfjt,§yov  iFgof  Trig  orgaria^,  xo} 
anfo  Tou  iraTWfUvov  SBfMiv  yfiilav  xari^uv  nnroku  r^  X^^^* 
The  best  nard  is  sud  to  have  been  produced  about  Tarsus 
in  Cilicia^;  whence  the  epithet  CUissa,  as  applied  to  the 
spikenard. 

Cemis  odoratis  ut  luceat  ignibus  sther, 
Et  sonet  accensis  spica  Cilissa  focis. 

Ovidii  Fast.  i.  75. 

Vinaque  fundantur  prelis  elisa  Falemis, 
Terque  lavet  nostras  spica  Cilissa  comas. 

Fropertii  iv.  vi.  73. 

<■  H.  N.  xii.  12.  *  vi.  22,  ^  Atlientti  Detpnot.  xr.  3S. 
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Now  one  of  the  modes^  by  which  the  unguentaiii  ob- 
tained their  perfumes,  whether  from  the  roots,  or  from  the 
feaT«s  and  stalks,  or  from  any  other  part,  of  the  aiomadc 
shrub,  was  by  pounding  or  braying  in  mortars  $  with  a  view 
io  extract  the  essential  oil.    Hence,  Horace, 

Pressa  tub  balanus  jcapillis. 

Carm.  iii.  xxix.  4. 

FKny,  de  Myrobalano,  Unguentarii...tantum  cortices  pre- 
mueUE:  again,  Malobathron...ex  quo  ewprimiktr  oleum  ad 
unguenta>> :  de  Omphado,  Fit  et  alio  modo  cum  in  mortarUe 
uma  immatura  teritur'^:  de  Caryopo,  Hie  est  succus  nuci 
expreeeus:  De  Metopio^^leum  hoc  est,  amygdalis  amaris 
expreuwnK 

Now,  there  are  many  themes  in  the  Greek  language, 
which,  though  obsolete  or  nearly  so  themselves,  have  yet 
^ven  birth  to  deriyatives,  still  in  existence,  and,  coaee- 
quently,  proving  that  their  themes  or  roots  also  once  ex^ 
iflted,  Hiat  verb,  whidi  expresses  in  Greek  at  present  the 
act  of  pounding,  is  wrlffam :  but  xr/s-tf-M,  it  will  be  readily 
admitted,  is  only  another  form  for  ir  Woo.  The  eustenoe  of 
v/<r<reo  some  time  or  other  is  implied  by  the  Lalin  pmso^  (the 
original  form  whereof  was  piso,  of  which  many  instances  are 
still  to  be  met  with,)  pisirmum^  and  the  like,  in  kindred 
senses,  evidently  deduciUe  from  that;  but  more  especially 
from  the  Greek  substantives  9ri(r/xi;  and  iri<rTi}p,  both  syno- 
nymous with  Xiivo^  or  torcular^y  which  can  be  immediately 
derived  only  from  'nhur^i  and  irhiareuj  the  perfect  passive 
of  x/S-tf-fl) :  w/ttao,  too,  which  is  Attice  for  xltrfrto^  is  recognized 
by  Pollux,  in  a  sense  equivalent  to  that  of  aXelv,  molere. 
riiimxi^,  in  the  corresponding  agnification  of  apij  oxfit^Jhr 
paundingj  would  be  regularly  obtained  from  xiwi^rai :  and 
«ri<mxo;,  in  a  similar  sense,  as  derived  from  JhrrnrTM  is  ac- 
tually in  use. 

To  admity  then,  that  such  may  be  the  real  etymon  of  the  - 
term;  it  would  be  an  obvious  inference  that  the  phrase 


'  xii.  21. 

«» n>.  26. 

» lb.  27.  sS.   xiU.  1. 

^  PbavonDi 

Lezieon. 

VOL.  11. 
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vipios  vjoTix^  is  intended  to  denote  nard,  whidi  had  under- 
gone^  or  was  proper  to  undergo,  the  process  in  question: 
that  is,  in  one  word,  spikenard,  or  such  part  of  the  shrub  as 
alone  was  qualified  to  yield  the  best  ointment.  If  every 
part  was  not  useful  for  this  purpose  alike,  a  term  of  disdnc- 
tion,  expressing  also  the  mode  in  which  die  <nntment  was  to 
be  obtiuned  from  any,  would  naturally  be  applied  to  that 
which  was. 

The  word  ftupov  is  sud  to  have  been  unknown  to  the 
Greek  language  before  the  time  of  Archilochus^;  and,  pro- 
bably, the  use  of  unguents  was  unknown  as  long  also.  It 
was  one  of  the  luxuries  which  the  West  borrowed  horn  the 
East,  or  the  Greeks  derived  from  the  Pernans™*:  and  its 
application,  according  to  its  first  and  most  natural  intention, 
was  restricted  to  the  upper  part  of  the  person.  In  the  age 
of  Pliny  its  application  to  the  feet,  among  the  Romans  at 
least,  was  still  a  recent  refinement :  Vidinfus  etiam  vestigia 
pedum  tingi;  quod  M.  Othonem  monstrasse  Neroni  principi 
ferebant<^.  In  the  East  such  an  abuse  of  it  must  have  been 
ancient  and  very  general :  for  Quintus  Curtius  speaks  of  it 
as  an  Indian  custom  in  Alexander's  time^,  and  the  practice 
had  long  been  familiar  among  the  Greeks. 

aAe/^^r'  airov  rw  Mryoi\kl<o  fLvpw. 

Athenaei  xii.  78. 

*  lUi  madent  eo ;  says  Pliny  (loco  cii.)  and  again,  Primum, 
quod  equidem  inveniara,  castris  Darii  regis  expugnatis  Alexander 
cepit  scrinium  unguentorum.  Vide  also  vii.  29.  where  the  same 
casquet  is  described  as  consisting  of  gold,  richly  enchased  with 
precious  stones ;  and  as  apprbpriated  by  Alexander  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  poems  of  Homer.  The  use  of  unguents,  among 
the  Greeks,  and  for  a  time  at  least,  was  considered  a  mark  of 
effeminacy.  Aristippus,  says  Seneca,  aliquando  delectatus  un- 
guento,  Male,  inquit,  istis  efferoinatis  eveniat,  qui  rem  tam  bellam 
infamaverunt.    De  Beneficiis  vii.  25. 

»  Athens!  xv.  37.        ■  Plin.  H.  N.  xiii.  i.        ■  Ibid.  3,         •  Lib.  fiii.  9. 
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'£x  ;^u<roxoXX^ou  yc  xoXsriSo^  f^?> 

Ibid. 
Yet  even  this  will  render  it  less  extraordinary  that  on  both 
occasions  of  our  Lord^s  unctions,  and  especially  on  the  first 
of  them,  this  part  of  his  person  should  have  been  anointed 
in  particular. 

The  unguentarii  were  expelled  from  Lacedannon  by  a 
public  decree  of  the  state,  and  there  was  a  similar  prohibi- 
tion against  the  introduction  of  ointments  at  Rome,  so  late 
as  A.  U.  566.  in  the  censorship  of  Crassus  and  Caesar.  (Se- 
neca Nat.  Qusest.  iv.  18.  Plin.  H.  N.  xiii.  8.)  Yet,  before 
the  death  of  Julius  Caesar,  the  use  of  unguents  had  become 
so  common,  that  Lucius  Plotius,  a  noble  Roman,  who  had 
been  included  in  the  proscription  which  ensued,  and  was 
lying  in  concealment  at  the  time,  was  betrayed  by  the  scent 
of  his  perfumes ;  Quo  dedecore,  says  Pliny,  tota  absoluta 
proscriptio  est :  quis  enim  non  merito  judicet  periisse  tales  ? 
How  passionately  fond,  indeed,  of  the  sensuality  in  question 
the  Romans  were  at  this  period  of  their  history  appears 
from  the  many  references  to  it  in  the  poets,  and  from  the 
various  modes  in  which  we  find  it  described  as  employed. 
It  was  lavished,  in  the  shape  of  water  of  crocus,  upon  the 
stage. 

Recte,  necne»  crocum  floresque  perambulet  Attse 
Fabiila,  si  dubiteniy  clamant  periisse  pudorem. 

Horatii  Epistolarum  lib.  ii.  i.  79. 

£t  qtiom  scena  croco  Cilici  perfusa  recens  est, 
Araque  Pancheos  exhalat  propter  odores. 

Lucretii  ii.  416. 

Tunc  neque  raarmoreo  pendebant  vela  theatre. 
Nee  fuerant  liquido  pulpita  rubra  croco. 

Ovidii  De  Arte  Amandi  i.  103. 

Hoc  rogo  non  melius,  quam  rubro  pulpita  nimbo 
Spargere,  et  effuso  permaduisse  croco  ? 

Martialis  Epigramm.  v.  De  Chsrestrato. 
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It  was  an  expresBian  of  gallantry  to  apply  it  to  the  posts  of 
doora — ^nay  even  to  anoint  beds  and  ooucbes  with  it. 

At  laerumans  exclusus  amator  limina  aa^ 
Floribus  et  sertis  operit,  posteisque  superbos 
Uoguit  amaradno. 

Lucretii  iv.  1170. 

Nam  te  noo  viduas  Jaoere  noctes 
Nequidquam  taciturn  cubile  clainat> 
Sertb  ac  Syrib  fragraos  olive. 

CatuUi  vi.  6. 

As  a  personal  luxury  or  indulgence,  as  part  of  the  plear 
sures  of  the  banquet,  and  as  an  inseparable  ingredient  id 
every  species  of  festivity,  its  use  was  universal :  and  to  die 
passages  in  proof  of  it  would  be  almost  an  endless  task*. 

Unguentum  dabo,  quod  meae  puellse 
Donanint  Veoeresy  Cupidinesque : 
Quod  tu  cum  oliacies,  Deos  rogabis 
Totum  ut  te  fitciant,  Fabulle,  nasuiii. 

Catuili  xiii.  11. 

Cur  noQ  sub  alta  vel  platano,  vel  hac 
Pinuy  Jacentes  sic  temer^  et  rosa 
Canos  odorati  capillos, 

Dutn  licet,  Assyriaque  nardo 
Potamus  uncti  ? 

Horatii  Carm.  ii,  xi.  13. 

*  Necnon  aliquem  ex  privatis,  says  Pliny,  audivimus  jussisse 
spargi  parietes  balineanim  unguentis,  atque  Caium  principem 
solia  teniperari . . .  Maxime  tamen  roirum  est  banc  gradam  pene- 
trasse  et  in  castra :  aquils  certe  ac  signs,  pukerulenta  ilia,  et 
custodiis  horrida,  inunguntur  festis  diebus.  H;  N.  xiii.  3.  We 
read  even  of  the  anointing  of  a  dolphin  by  a  proconsul  of  Afitca. 
Ibid.  ix.  8.  Solini  Polyhistor.  cap.  xiL  Parum  est,  says  Seneca, 
sumere  unguentum^  ni  bis  die  terque  renovetur ;  ne  evanescat  in 
corpore.  Epist.  86. 
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Sed  piressttm  Calibiis  ducere  Libenini 
Si  gestia,  JiivenUm  nobiiium  cliensy 

Nardo  vina  merebere ; 
Nardi  parvus  onyx  eliciet  caduni. 

Ibid.  IV.  xii.  14. 

lUius  e  nitido  stillent  unguenta  capillo, 
Et  capite  et  collo  moUia  sertagerat. 

Tibulli  i.  vii.  51. 

iDtonsi  crines  longa  cervic6  fluebant^ 
Spirabat  Syrio  myrtea  rore  coma. 

iii.  iv.  37. 

Jamdudum  Syria  madefactus  tempora  nardo 
Debueram  sertis  iroplicuisse  comas. 

iii.  vi.  63. 

Sit  mense  ratio^  noxque  inter  pocula  currat, 

Et  crocino  nares  myrrheus  ungat  onyx. 

Propertii  iii«  x.  21. 

Levis  odorato  cervix  manablt  olivo, 

Et  feries'  nudos  veste  fluente  pedes. 

iii.  xvii.  31. 

Veste  tegor  vili ;  nullum  est  in  crinibus  aurum ; 
Non  Arabo  noster  rore  capillus  olet. 

Sappho  Phaoni  75. 

Sffipe  coronatis  stillant  unguenta  capillis, 
Et  trahitur  multo  splendida  palla  croco. 

Cydippe  Acontio  161. 

Projicit  ipse  suas  deducta  fronte  coronas, 
Spissaque  de  niddis  tergit  amoma  comis. 

Ibid.  165. 
Nee  coma  vos  fallat,  liquida  nitidissima  nardo, 
Nee  brevis  in  rugas  cingula  pressa  suas. 

Ovidii  de  Arte  Amandi  iii.  443. 

Et  matutino  sudans  Crispious  amomo. 
Quantum  vix  redolent  duo  funera. 

Juvenalis  Sat.  iv.  108. 

The  use  of  aromata,  unguents,  or  perfumes,  among  the 
Jews,'  was  as  ancient  as  the  institution  of  thdr  temple  ser- 
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vice ;  but  that  use  was  purely  religious.  In  other  respects 
it  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  confined  to  funeral  hcmours, 
or  the  last  offices  about  the  persons  of  the  dead  P.  At  the 
funeral  of  Herod,  five  hundred  slaves  or  freedmen  are  said 
to  have  been  employed  in  carrying  the  spices  merely*!.  Yet 
this  custom  also  was  not  more  peculiar  to  the  Jews  than  to 
the  rest  of  the  East ;  and  in  Seneca^s  or  Pliny^s  time  it  was 
a  regular  part  of  the  burial  of  the  dead,  to  bum  odours  and 
unguents  along  with  them :  JSque  qui  in  odoribus  jacet 
mortuus  est,  quam  qui  rapitur  unco,  observes  the  one,  and 
Honosque  is  et  ad  defunctos  pertinere  coepit,  the  others 
Poppsea,  the  wife  of  Nero,  was  so  interred,  R^um  exter- 
norum  consuetudine^;  concerning  which  fact  Pliny  informs 
us,  Periti  rerum  asseverant,  non  ferre  (leg.  fern)  tantum 
annuo  fetu,  quantum  Nero  princeps  novissimo  Poppsese  sux 
die  concremaverit^  Nor  were  merely  spices,  but  also  pjopa^ 
employed  for  this  purpose. 

lUuc  quas  mittit  dives  Panchaia  merces, 

Eoique  Arabes,  dires  et  Assyria, 
£t  nostri  oiemores  lacrymae  fundantur  eodem ; 
Sic  ego  coniponi,  versus  in  ossa,  veil  in. 

Tibulli  iii.  it.  23. 
Desit  odoriferis  ordo  mi  hi  lancibus,  adsint 
Plebeii  parvse  funeris  exequise. 

Propertii  ii.  xiii.  23. 
Osculaque  in  gelidis  ponas  suprema  labellis, 
Quum  dabitur  Syrio  munere  pleniis  onyx. 

Ibid.  29. 
Cur  ventos  non  ipse  regis,  ingrate,  petisti. 
Cur  nardo  flamroe  non  oluere  me«  ? 

iv.  vii.  31. 
Ille  tibi  exequias,  et  magni  fiinus  honoris. 
Fecit,  et  in  gelidos  versit  amoma  sinus. 
Diluit  et  lacrymis  roosrens  unguenta  profusis, 
Ossaque  vicina  condita  texit  humo. 

Ovidii  Epp.  ex  Ponto  i.  ix.  51. 

p  3  ChroD.  XYi.  14.     Jeremiab  xxxiy.  5.     Vide  however  Isaiah  Ivii.  9. 
4  Joa.  B.  Jad.  i.  xxxiii.  9.  *  Seoeca  Epiat.  Ixxxii.  H.  N.  xiii.  i.  Vide 

also  xii.  18.  *  Tac.  Add.  xti.  6.  *  xii.  18. 
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Unguenta,  et  casias,  et  olentem  funera  myrrharo, 

Turaque  de  medio  semicremata  rogo, 
£t  quae  de  Stygio  rapuisti  cinnama  lecto, 

Improbe  de  turpi,  Zoile,  redde  sinu. 

Martialis  Epigramm.  lib.  xi. 

Sparge  mero  cineres,  bene  olentis  et  unguine  nardi» 
Hospes^  et  adde  rosis  balsama  puniceis. 

Ausonii  Epitaph. 

Upon  this  usage  was  founded  our  Lord'^s  prophetical, 
and  at  the  same  time  benevolent,  interpretation  of  the  act 
of  Mary",  when  the  disciples  in  general,  or  Judas  in  par- 
ticular, were  complaining  of  the  needless  waste  of  a  precious 
article.  Let  the  woman  alone — why  are  ye  troubling  her  ? 
She  hath  done  unto  me  a  becoming  deed — against  the  day 
of  my  embalment  hath  she  reserved  it.  The  oiBce,  which 
she  had  just  performed,  was  a  good  and  a  proper  office^ 
insomuch  as  it  was,  or  should  be,  the  embalment  of  our 
Lord^s  body  against  his  burial.  For  thitf  was,  strictly 
speaking,  the  only  embalment  his  body  should  receive; 
and  for  that  purpose,  xarei  o-uftj3ej3i]xo^,  if  not  per  se^  it 
might  be  said  to  be  intended;  and  its  effect  should  ulti- 
mately be  reserved :  which  is  the  import  of  the  prophetical 
preterite,  T6Tijpi}X8,  John  xii.  7. 

"  Mark  xiv.  6.  8.  John  xU.  7. 
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DISSERTATION  XVIII. 

On  the  two  dispossessionSy  and  ike  hUuphemy  against  ike 
Hdff  GhoH:  or  the  €ompmris(m  sf  Mail.  xii.  2S — 45. 
with  Luke  xi.  14«--8& 

1  HAVE  purposely  reserved  this  oomparison  for  the  pre- 
sent  period  of  the  work,  because^  the  more  certtfn  it  laight 
be  that  the  occasions,  to  which  these  disUBct  pmtions  oi  St. 
Matthew's  and  of  St.  Luke's  Goqpds,  respectively,  rekte, 
were  altogether  different,  the  nMMre  necessary  it  would  b&- 
oome  to  consider  the  question  of  their  identity  upon  the  last 
instance  of  their  oocurreneey  rather  than  upon  the  first. 

Against  the  suppositton  of  thia  distinctneea  theie  is  no* 
thing  to  object  an  the  score  of  antecedent  improbability. 
Miracles  of  diqKWsession  in  gBietal  were  among  the  most 
familiar  c^  our  Saviour's  iiaraculous  acts— and  miracles  of 
dispossession  in  particular  were  the  only  such  effects^  whicb 
either  in  their  own  nature  admitted  of  the  charge  in  ques- 
tion, or,  by  the  matter  of  fact,  can  be  proved  to  harve  had 
it  advanced  against  them*  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  alone  de- 
monstrates the  reality  of  two  such  instances — one^  ix«  82 — 
84.  the  other,  xii.  9S, — the  former  of  whidi  was  not  merely 
distinct  from,  but  actually  in  point  of  time  posterior  to,  the 
latter.  It  is  nothing  extraordinary  that  St.  Luke  should 
have  added  a  third. 

llie  reality  of  these  miracles  was  never  disputed,  even 
when  the  agency  by  which  they  were  wrought  was  called 
in  question — ^it  could  not  be,  and  it  was  not,  denied  that 
dispossesfflon  had  been  produced,  even  when  the  cause  of 
the  dispossession  was  attributed  to  Satan.  For  if  there 
were  such  beings  as  the  devils  or  demons,  and  such  a  per- 
son as  the  ruler  of  the  devils  or  demons,  then  it  would 
be  self-evident  that  the  former  must  be  subject  to  the  lat- 
ter— and  at  his  command,  any  how  expressed,  might  be 
supposed  cither  to  evacuate,  or  to  take  possession  of,  the 
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bodies  of  men.  The  ruler  of  the  demons^  therefore,  if  he 
diose  to  toopente  with  a  man,  might  enable  even  a  man  to 
work  such  miraeles  aa  these— miracles  of  simple  disposses- 
sions—attended at  the  utmost  with  the  removal  of  those 
effects  only,  of  which  possesrion  had  been  the  cause.  But 
more  than  this,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  prince 
of  the  devils  as  such,  though  he  cooperated  ynih  a  man, 
could  enable  a  man  to  perform :  nor,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
served, is  the  same  charge  of  working  by  diabolical  assist- 
ance found  to  be  advanced  against  any  class  of  miracles  ex- 
cept this* 

Now  miracles  of  simple*  dispossession  were  among  the 
earliest  and  the  commonest  of  our  Saviour's  miracles  in 
general — and  as  miracles  of  tins  description,  a  prioriy  were 
peculiarly  liable  to  such  an  insinuation,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  it  might  be  frequently  levelled  against  them ;  and  that 
our  Lord  might  have  repeated  occasions,  in  the  course  of 
his  ministry,  to  expose  its  absurdity.  And  if  any  one  Evan- 
gelist had  given  a  full  and  particular  account  both  of  the 
charge  and  of  its  refutation,  upon  a  certain  former  instance 
of  their  occurrence,  that  alone  would  be  a  sufficient  reason 
why  he  should  pass  them  over,  or  only  notice  them  in  gene^ 
ral,  upon  a  second  and  a  later.  Accordingly,  though  St. 
Matthew  himself  specifies  the  fact  of  the  insinuation  tmce^ 
yet  he  particularizes  the  hct  of  the  refutation  only  once ; 
and  that,  as  we  have  seen,  after  the  ^rst  occasion  of  their 
occurrence,  in  the  order  of  suocesdon,  though  the  second^  in 
the  order  of  narration. 

Still  less  improbable  is  the  supposed  repedtion  of  the  de- 
mand of  a  sign-'-of  which  there  is  one  instance,  John  ii.  18. 
another.  Matt.  xii.  88.  a  third.  Matt.  xvi.  I.  Mark  yiii.  11. 
besides  this,  xi.  16.  in  St.  Luke.  The  testimony  of  St.  Paul 
— «'lo«8aMn  0^fuioy  ahwai,  xo)  "Exktiims  aofiaf  l^ifrowri^ — shews 
it^  in  &ct,  to  have  been  a  r^ular  demand  in  his  time  still ; 
aod  from  the  emissaries  of  Christianity,  as  much  as  from 
our  Sovkmr  himself.  It  is  farther  confirmed  also  by  this 
characteristic  circumstance  in  the  appearance  and  demeanour 
•  I  Cor.  i.  aa. 
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of  tbe  false  Christs,  or  false  Prophets,  who  rose  up,  from 
time  to  time,  among  the  Jews,  subsequent  to  tbe  Christian 
era — that  all  such  impostors  came  with  signs  of  some  kind 
or  other :  which  Josephus,  indeed,  describes  in  general  as 
signs  of  one  sort,  signs  of  liberty  or  deliverance.  But  Bar- 
chocheb,  in  tbe  time  of  Hadrian,  assumed  that  name  in 
reference  to  a  sign  fixxn  heaven;  '£ls  89  10  oupayoS  feoar^ 
auTOi;  xaTfXi}XtiAo0;,  xoxooftevoi^  n  iTiXaftt(irai,  Ttgareuofi^vofK 
llie  true  name,  indeed,  of  tbe  sign,  which  the  Jews  de- 
manded from  our  Saviour,  was  the  agn  from  heaven — not 
a  sign  of  deliverance  as  such — and  tradition  might  have 
taught  them  to  expect  that  something  of  the  kind  would 
precede  the  advent  or  tbe  appearance  of  tbe  Messias.  F<h- 
the  mission  of  Moses  had  been  specially  attested  by  agns: 
and  they  might  expect  the  same  fact  to  hold  good  of  the 
Christ.  Moreover  our  Saviour  has  taught  us  that  some 
sign,  which  he  calls  the  sign  of  tbe  Son  of  man,  shall  pre- 
cede the  second  appearance  of  the  Christ,  at  least ;  and  thai 
sign  will  appear  in  the  heavens<^.  Nor  can  it  be  denied 
that,  howsoever  the  knowledge  of  them  might  have  been 
obtained,  many  mysterious  truths  relating  to  the  second 
coming  of  the  Messias,  and  which  may  yet  be  fully  verified 
of  that,  were  already  not  obscurely  understood  by  the  Jews; 
and  so  implicitly  referred  to  the  first,  that  their  not  being 
realized  in  respect  to  that  was,  probably,  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  of  the  rejection  of  our  Lord  himself. 

Not  to  dwell,  however,  upon  general  arguments,  but  to 
approach  the  discussion  of  the  question  on  its  proper  grounds, 
I  observe  first,  that  if  these  two  accounts  are  to  be  consi- 
dered identical,  St.  Luke  b  directly  set  at  variance,  on  some 
points,  with  St.  Matthew,  and,  on  others,  with  St  Matthew 
and  with  St.  Mark. 

I.  St.  Matthew  affirms  that,  when  our  Saviour  went  out 
of  the  house,  where  the  blasphemy  against  the  Spirit  had 
been  committed,  he  went  to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  he 
went  thither  to  teach — St  Luke  that,  when  he  had  done 

^  £u8.  Hist  Eodes.  ir.  6.  «  Matt.  zziv.  30. 
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refuting  the  charge,  he  went  to  the  house  of  a  Pharisee, 
and  he  went  thither  to  dine. 

II.  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  both  aiBrm  that  our  Lord 
repaired  to  the  lake  not  merely  with  a  view  to  teach,  but  to 
teach  in  parables;  and  consequently  that,  for  that  day  at 
least,  he  spake  nothing,  in  the  way  of  general  instruction, 
distinct  from  parables — St.  Luke  affirms  that  he  delivered 
both  to  his  own  disciples,  and  also  to  the  people,  a  moral 
discourse  of  considerable  length,  which  occupies  the  whole 
of  his  twelfth  chapter ;  and  immediately  after  that,  another 
and  a  shorter,  but  not  a  less  instructive,  recorded  xiii.  1 — 9. 
All  this  he  must  have  done  between  the  close  of  the  previous 
discussion,  and  the  be^nning  to  teach  in  parables. 

III.  St.  Matthew  very  plainly  implies  <^  that,  until  this 
day,  neither  the  disciples,  nor  the  multitude,  had  ever 
heard  a  parable;  and,  consequently,  that  the  parables 
which  were  now  delivered  were  the  first  instances  of  their 
kind,  as  yet  known  or  remembered  to  have  transpired.  But 
St.  Luke  must  shew  that,  on  this  very  morning,  and,  per- 
haps, only  a  few  minutes  before,  ^owr  separate  parables  ^ 
the  first  a  moral  parable,  the  three  last  all  allegorical  pa- 
rables, had  already  been  pronounced. 

Now  these  are  inconsistencies  which  lie  upon  the  face  of 
the  respective  accounts ;  and  except  on  one  supposition,  viz. 
that  the  occaaons  themselves  are  perfectly  distinct,  they  are 
as  difficult  to  reconcile  or  to  expliun  satisfactorily,  as  they 
are  obvious  and  palpable. 

Secondly — upon  a  more  minute  inspection  of  either  nar- 
rative, there  appears  to  be  scarcely  a  single  individuating^ 
and  at  the  same  time  identical^  mark  of  agreement  between 
them.  The  time — the  place — the  subjects  of  the  miracle — 
the  circumstances  which  preceded  and  drew  forth  the  dis- 
course— ^the  parties  addressed — the  arrangement,  substance, 
and  particulars,  of  the  discourse  itself — the  circumstances 
which  followed  upon  it — all  are  more  or  less  discriminated 
asunder  in  each:  as  may  thus  be  shewn,  by  considering 
them  in  their  order. 

*  ziii.  I.  lo.  13.  •  xii.  i6»3i.  35 — ^40.  41—^6.  xiii.  6—9. 
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I.  The  times  of  the  two  e^rats.  The  time  of  tlie  dispos- 
session in  St.  Matthew,  it  appears  bom  a  comparison  with 
St.  Mark,  was  the  time  of  some  meal  in  the  day — ^which  I 
endeavoured  to  prove  elsewhere  was  the  morning's^ — or  not 
much  later  than  it*  The  time  of  the  morning's  meal,  among 
the  Jews,  at  every  period  of  the  year  alike,  waa  wfsoi,  or  the 
first  hour  of  the  days.  But  the  time  of  the  dispossession  in 
St.  Luke  was  manifestly  either  the  time,  or  only  just  before 
the  time,  of  the  Sfurrofy  or  midday's  repast— ^which,  on  every 
day,  but  the  sabbath,  when  it  was  taken  one  hour  later^  was 
taken  at  tbejifih  hour  of  the  morning^.  Nor  was  it  much 
otherwise  am<Hig  the  Greeks  or  Romans^  Between  this 
time  and  the  former,  there  would,  consequently,  be  three  or 
four  hours^  difference. 

II.  The  place.  The  scene  of  the  dispossesaon  in  St. 
Matthew  was  doubtless  Capernaum  itself — ^but  the  soene 
of  the  dispossession  in  St  Luke,  though  it  might  be  some 
other  city  of  Galilee,  could  scarcely  have  been  Capernaum. 
For  our  Lord,  so  early  as  x.  38.  bad  already  begun  his  dr- 
cuit — ^and  at  xi.  1.  he  is  described  as  alone  in  a  certain  place 
— which  we  may  conclude  infallibly  was  no  town,  nor  vil- 
lage,  and  certainly  not  such  an  one  as  Capernaum.  Or, 
though  there  should  be  any  difficulty  still  raised  on  this 
pcNnt,  yet  the  place  of  the  diqE^ossession  in  St.  Matthew 
was  unquestionably  some  private  house,  so  completely  be- 
set by  the  multitude,  that  even  our  Lord^s  relations  could 
not  procure  an  access  to  him — ^whereas  the  place  oC  the  dis- 
possession in  St.  Luke  was  the  open  air,  and  while  Jesus, 
at  first,  was  compbrativety  alone;  but  Whither  the  people 
could  afterwards  flock  round  about  him.  For*such  is  the 
meaning  of  the  expressions,  Td»v  8i  ^Aaw  inaipoi^fuivmih'^ 
xi.  S9. 

III.  The  subjects  of  the  miracle.  The  subject  of  the 
miracle  in  St.  Matthew  is  a  demoniac  bUnd  and  dumb^-ibe 
subject  of  the  miracle  in  St.  Luke  is  a  demoniac  simply 
dumb. 

^  Vol.  ii.  Dim.  viii.  305. 306.  ■  John  xxi.  4. 13.  ^  Jos.  B.  Jnd. 

ii.  viii.  5.  Vita  54.  ■  Saidas  d^t^^f. 
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There  oannot  be  a  clearer  diBcriminaUon,  between  the 
persooal  identity  of  the  two  different  subjects  of  a  common 
miracle,  than  this.  Had  St.  Luke^s  demoniac  been  ideally 
the  same  with  St.  Matthew^s,  then — not  to  insist  on  the  im- 
probability of  his  suppressing  any  part  of  his  case  at  all-* 
if  he  must  suppress  one,  it  would  have  been  the  dumbness^ 
and  not  the  biindness ;  for  the  former  was  a  very  common, 
and  a  very  obvious,  characteristic  of  possession,  but  not  the 
latter.  Of  a  bUnd  demoniac,  if  we  except  this  in  St.  Mat- 
thew, there  is  not  an  example  in  all  the  Goqpels— of  Jf^md, 
and  what  is  just  as  common,  and  very  much  akin  to  dumb, 
of  deafy  demoniacs  there  are  many  instances ;  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  there  are  scarcely  any  other. 

We  may  infer,  therefore,  that  the  blindness  in  this  case 
was  no  consequence  of  mere  possession ;  nor,  therefore,  na- 
turally or  necessarily  to  be  removed,  upon  the  mere  removal 
of  possession.  Hence,  though  St.  Luke  mi^t  not  have 
specified  the  dumbness,  as  almost  too  common  a  feature  of 
the  case  to  require  specification,  he  would  never  have  omit- 
ted the  blindness-*a  truly  singular  and  characteristic  cir- 
cumstance— ^the  removal  of  which  was  to  change  the  nature 
of  the  miracle,  or  materially  to  exalt  it.  For  to  give  sight 
to  the  blind^  espedudly  to  one  naturally,  or  bom,  blind,  was 
always  accounted  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  miracles ; 
and,  conndered  in  a  moral  or  a  tjrpcal  point  of  view,  was 
not  more  illustrious,  than  characteristic  of  a  spiritual  Mes- 
siah. Simple  dispossession  even  the  Jewish  exorcists,  and 
much  more  our  Lord^s  disciples  in  his  life  time,  might  at- 
tempt, and  be  able,  to  effect — but  not  the  restoration  of 
sight:  nor  was  simple  dispossession,  though  accompanied 
by  the  removal  of  its  ordinary  effect,  the  loss  of  speech,  or 
of  hearing,  on  any  principle  so  splendid  an  exertion  <^  di- 
vine power,  nor  so  likely  to  affect  the  spectators  with  admi- 
ration, as  dispossesnon,  accompanied  not  only  by  that,  but 
by  the  removal  of  a  much  more  uncommon,  and  otherwise 
an  incurable,  evil,  the  want  of  sight. 

The  case  of  the  two  demoniacs  at  Gadara  is  no  instance 
of  a  similar  omission — for  there  the  same  identical  miracle 
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was  peifonned  on  two  individually  distinct  subjects — bat 
here  a  double  specific  miracle  is  performed  on  the  same  sub- 
ject; there  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  sake  of  the  miracle 
to  describe  its  single  operation  on  more  than  one  of  its  dif- 
ferent subjects — here  it  was  manifestly  necessary  to  specify 
its  double  operation  on  the  same  subject.  The  mirade  was 
the  same  in  that  instance,  whether  as  wrought  upon  one 
person,  or  as  wrought  upon  two  persons — but  it  was  not 
the  same  in  this,  if  it  did  not  open  the  eyes,  as  well  as  eject 
the  spirit.  St  Luke  might  have  spedal  reasons,  at  that  time, 
for  limiting  the  account  of  the  cure  to  one  of  its  cases — 
but  he  could  have  none  here  which  would  not  have  re- 
quired him  to  omit  the  miracle  entirely,  if  he  did  not  re- 
cord the  whole.  He  must  as  soon  have  thought  of  divid- 
ing the  person,  or  making  one  man  into  two,  as  of  caa- 
founding  the  miracle,  or  representing  his  double  cure  as  a 
ungle.  . 

IV.  The  cause  which  produced  the  discourse,  and  the 
parties  concerned  in  the  former,  and  addressed  by  the  lat^ 
ter.  As  the  discourse,  in  each  of  the  Evangelists,  is  alike 
divided  into  two  general  heads,  and  alike  directed  to  two 
specific  purposes,  so  have  they  each  assigned  to  these  heads 
a  proper^  but  a  different,  origin.  The  cause  of  the  first  was 
the  charge  affecting  the  miracle — ^the  cause  of  the  second 
was  the  demand  of  the  sign.  But  St.  Matthew  affirms  that 
the  charge  was  made  at  a  separate  time  from  the  demand — 
St.  Luke,  that  they  were  both  made  together:  St  Matthew, 
that  the  demand  was  preferred  qfier  our  Saviour  had  bq^n 
to  refute,  but  before  he  had  made  an  end  of  refuting,  the 
charge — St.  Luke,  that  both  had  taken  place  before  he  be- 
gan to  refute,  or  to  answer,  either :  St.  Matthew,  that  the 
authors  of  the  charge,  and  the  demanders  of  the  sign,  were 
the  aamCy  viz.  the  Scribes  and.  the  Pharisees — St.  Luke^ 
that  the  authors  of  each  respectively  were  dMimd^  and  nei- 
ther of  them  Scribes  or  Pharisees ;  some  of  the  multitude 
advanced  the  charge,  and  others  of  the  multitude  demand- 
ed the  sign.  Now  this  is  not  the  way  in  which  either  he, 
or  any  other  of  the  Evangelists,  ever  speaks  of  the  Scribes 
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and  the  Pharisees,  as  such — where  those  are  expressly  in- 
tended— ^but  always  by  their  proper  name. 

V.  The  order,  substance,  and  particulars,  of  the  discourse 
in  each — and  .first,  its  order.  As  St.  Matthew  represents 
the  demand  to  have  been  interposed  while  our  Saviour  was 
refuting  the  charge,  so  he  represents  the  answer,  which  de- 
clines the  demand,  to  be  also  interposed  before  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  reply  to  the  charge :  as  he  makes  the  Scribes 
and  the  Pharisees  interrupt  Jesus  to  put  the  demand,  so  he 
makes  him  stop  with  his  previous  reply  to  the  charge,  in 
order  to  answer  the  demand.  For  it  is  evident  that,  from 
xii.  88--42.  every  thing  in  bis  account  relates  to  the  sign — 
and  from  xii. 43^*45.  every  thing  relates  to  the  charge; 
and  still  more  evident  it  is  that  the  whole  of  xii.  38— 4S. 
comes  between  xiii  2S — 37.  and  xii.  43.  And  this  arrange- 
ment, if  it  follows  the  order  of  the  event,  would  still  be 
consistent  and  natural ;  but  not  so,  if  it  has  purposely  in- 
verted it. 

Again ;  as  St.  Luke  represents  the  charge,  which  pro^ 
duced  one  part  of  our  Lord^s  discourse,  and  the  demand, 
which  produced  the  other,  both  to  have  been  preferred  at 
once,  so  he  represents  the  answer  to  the  one  as  made  and 
concluded,  before  the  answer  to  the  other  was  begun.  For, 
as  distinct  things  in  themselves,  they  would  require  to  be 
answered  distinctly — one  answer  could  not  have  served  for 
both.  Hence,  they  must  be  answered  one  after  the  other — 
they  could  not  both  have  been  answered  at  once:  and  as 
the  chai^  was  first  mentioned  as  made,  so  the  answer  to 
the  charge  is  first  specified  as  returned  ;  and  then  the  re- 
ply to  the  demand.  Besides  which,  the  charge,  as  afiecting 
the  miracle,  was  a  much  more  serious  thing  than  the  de. 
mand  of  the  sign — and,  therefore,  though  they  both  had 
been  preferred  together,  the  former  would  require  to  be 
answered  before  the  other.  This  arrangement  of  St.  Luke^s, 
if  he  also  is  the  faithful  narrator  of  a  real  event,  is  just  as 
consistent  and  natural  as,  on  the  same  prindple,  was  St« 
Matthew^s.  But,  in  this  case,  the  two  accounts  cannot  be 
the  same.    And  should  any  one  question  whether  the  an- 
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gwer  to  the  charge^  as  represented  by  St.  Luke,  was  actually 
over  when  the  reply  to  the  demand  was  begun,  there  are 
two  facts  in  his  narratiTe,  one  at  the  end  of  the  former,  and 
the  other  at  the  end  of  the  latter,  either  of  which  is  suffident 
to  prove  it.  The  first  is  the  exclamation  <tf  the  womanly, 
expressly  directed  to  the  wisdom  and  strength  of  the  reply 
to  the  diarge,  and,  consequently,  implying  that  that  was 
over— -the  second  is  the  gathering  of  the  people  together  ^ 
about  the  spot  where  our  Lord  was,  which  was  mthet  the 
moving  cause,  or  at  least  the  circumstance  of  situation,  from 
which,  or  under  whidi,  he  proceeded  to  answer  the  de- 
mand. 

II.  The  substance.  The  most  cursory  inspecticm  of  the 
two  discourses  diews  that,  while  they  agree  in  some  things, 
they  differ  in  others  t  a  more  particular  examinaticm  proves 
that  this  agreement  is  far  from  entire,  or  absolute — and  this 
disagreement  is  finr  from  partial  or  unsignifioant  Theie  is 
much  in  St.  Matthew,  not  even  hinted  at  in  St,  Luke — 
and  much  in  St.  Luke,  altogether  missing  in  St.  Matthew. 
Upon  the  question  al  Bgreemeol  I  sliall  speak  hereafter 
— ^but  on  the  question  of  disi^^ieement  let  me  observe,  at 
present,  that  the  mere  circumstance  of  one  Evangelist's 
omitting  some  things,  suppKed  by  another,  or  supfdying 
some  things,  omitted  by  another,  even  in  a  common  ac- 
count, would  be  nothing  extraordinaiy ;  for  omission  would 
not  be  contradiction,  nor  supplement,  refutation,  even  where 
agreement  might  be  most  to  be  expected,  in  the  reooni  of 
words  or  discourses,  as  such,  not  merely  of  actions  or  pro- 
ceedings. But,  here,  there  is  reason  to  conclude,  neither  the 
omission,  nor  the  supplement,  in  question  were  aifaitnurily 
or  imdesignedly  made;  but  for  a  very  sufficient  siotive, 
viz.  that  neither  (^  them  was  part  of  the  transaction  to 
which  the  rest  of  the  narrative  belongs. 

The  omission  in  St.  Matthew,  as  colleoted  from  what  is 
present,  over  and  above,  in- St.  Luke,  id.  88 — 86.  relates 
altogether  to  the  demand  of  the  sign ;  the  omission  in  St 

*  xi.  a7.  2S.  "  lb.  29. 
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Luke»  as  nmilarly  ascertained  from  St.  Matthew,  xii.  SI — 
87.  relates  altogether  to  ihe  question  of  the  charge.  We 
shall  find,  moreover,  that  the  general  subject  of  St.  I^uke^s 
omission  is  the  particular  denunciation  of  the  heinousness  of 
the  charge,  in  one  of  its  bearings,  and  the  personal  denun->- 
ciation  of  the  malignity  of  its  authors,  in  reference  to  the 
same;  but  the  subject  of  the  omission  in  St.  Matthew  is  a 
general  statement  of  the  means  or  evidences  of  conviction, 
in  r^ard  to  their  natural  effect  on  the  understanding — a 
general  description  of  the  proper  faculty,  whose  business  it 
is  to  judge  of  them — and  a  general  denunciation  or  warning 
what  is  to  be  finally  expected,  if  this  proper  faculty  is  not 
employed,  in  its  proper  department,  and  on  its  proper  sub- 
ject, with  becoming  simplicity  of  purpose,  and  its  natural 
good  effect.  In  the  first  of  these  omissions,  consequently^ 
there  is  nothing  to  encourage,  but  every  thing  to  alarm ;  iii 
the  second  there  is  much  to  alarm,  but  something  withal  to 
encourage:  in  the  former  there  is  not  a  hope  expressed 
that  the  parties  addressed  could  ever  be  reclaimed,  or  be« 
come  better;  in  the  latter,  however  uncertain  that  they 
will,  it  is  yet  implied  that  they  may. 

If,  now,  we  compare  St.  Mark^s  account  of  this  transac- 
tion with  St  Matthew^B,  the  agreement  between  which,  as 
far  as  they  go  together,  is  unquestionable,  we  shall  see  that, 
though  St.  Matthew  records  only  one^  there  were  in  reality 
two  inttnuations  urged  upon  this  occasion — ^the  one,  Sri 
Bt«X{;ff/3ottA  2%ffi — explained  and  confirmed  by  what  follows^ 
Sri  SXr/0¥  wvwfia  axaiaprof  rp^ei — which  clearly  implies  that^ 
by  saying  Christ  had  Beelzebul,  they  meant  to  say  Christ 
had  an  unclean  spirit ;  th6  other,  ori  f v  r^  oEpp^oim  rav  hai^ 
Itjoflm  ixfii?JiH  ret  SflUftoW™.  The  reality  of  both  these  in- 
sinuations, therefore,  is  placed  beyond  a  question:  and 
their  distinct  tendency  is  not  less  indulntable*  The  for- 
mer was  a  personal  charge,  levelled  against  the  Spirit 
by  whom  our  Saviour  was  inspired — the  latter  was  a 
personal  charge,  levelled  against  himself,  and  affecting  the 

*  Mark  iii.  la.  30.    2  Kiogs  i.  1. 
VOr-.  11.  L  1 
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reality  of  bis  character  as  a  prophet.  The  former  would 
have  made  him  a  demoniac,  or  worse  than  a  demoniac — be- 
cause inspired  by  the  Devil — but  not  an  impostor,  nor  a 
deceiver;  the  latter  would  have  made  him  an  impostor  or  a 
deceiver,  but  not  a  demoniac — ^because  only  in  league  with, 
not  possessed,  nor  actuated,  by  the  Devil.  The  absurdity 
of  each  supposition  was,  also,  evidently  the  same;  and,  con- 
sequently, as  far  as  they  required  or  deserved  to  be  refuted 
at  all,  so  far  the  propriety  and  pertinency  of  refuting  them 
both  by  exactly  the  same  arguments  likewise  must  be  appa- 
rent. 

But  with  respect  to  the  comparative  heinousness,  or  ve- 
niality,  of  both,  there  was  that  in  the  nature  of  the  object, 
in  the  specific  direction,  of  each — ^in  the  party  respectively 
affected  by  the  charge — which  made  a  very  great  diflference 
between  them.  The  one  was  levelled  against  God— *the 
other,  against  man :  the  one  personally  affected  the  Roly 
Ghost — the  other,  only  our  Saviour,  as  a  mere  man.  The 
one  was  blasphemy,  that  is,  slander,  of  the  Spirit — the 
other  was  blasphemy,  or  slander^  of  the  Son  of  man.  Our 
Saviour,  therefore,  might,  if  he  pleased,  not  impute  the  lat- 
ter— ^but  he  could  not,  on  any  principle,  not  impute  the 
former.  He  could  not,  indeed,  but  denounce  the  sinfidness 
of  both  :  yet  he  might,  consistently  with  his  character,  and 
his  demeanour  in  other  respects,  declare  himself  willing  to 
Jbrgive  the  one,  which  simply  concerned  himself;  but  be 
could  not,  on  the  same  principle,  undertake  to  forgive  the 
other,  which  affected  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Hence,  then,  the  substance  of  the  whole  omission  in  St. 
Luke,  and  of  the  whole  supplement  in  St.  Matthew — ^who, 
though  he  specifically  records  the  second  of  these  insinua- 
tions only,  yet  gives  us  conjointly  the  answer  to  both ;  just 
as  St.  Mark,  who  specifically  records  them  both^  supplies 
in  particular  the  answer  only  to  one,  or  touches  but  very 
cursorily  on  that  to  the  other.  Hence,  also,  the  denunci- 
ation of  the  greater  atrocity  of  the  blasphemy,  levelled 
agunst  the  Spirit,  and  personally  impugning  the  Spirit, 
than  of  the  blasphemy,  levelled  against  the  Son  of  man,  and 
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personally  afFectingour  Saviour:  hence,  the  declaration  that 
the  foi^veness  of  the  one  was  possible,  but  the  forgiveness 
of  the  other  was  impossible — ^that  the  one  should  actually 
be  forgiven,  that  is,  not  imputed^  but  the  other  should  not 
be  forgiven^  and,  therefore,  necessarily  must  be  imputed: 
hence  too,  the  denunciation  of  the  personal  malignity  of 
the  authors  of  each — which,  in  respect  to  the  offence  pro- 
nounced unpardonable,  is  justly  described  as  incurable,  but 
in  respect  to  that  which  was  to  be,  or  might  be,  forgiven, 
whether  really  incurable  or  not,  still  is  not  described  as 
such.  For  these  are  the  utmost  purposes,  to  which  Mat- 
thew xii.  81 — 87.  containing  the  supplement  in  question, 
admits  of  being  generally  reduced ;  and  they  are  clearly  all 
of  a  personal  nature,  in  resentment  of  a  personal  charge  as 
concerns  the  party  who  is  speaking,  and  personally  de- 
nouncing  its  authors  as  concerns  the  parties  addressed. 

If  we  compare  with  this  the  account  of  the  same  things 
in  St  Luke,  we  shall  perceive  that  he  recounts  so  much  of 
the  same  charge  as  personally  affected  our  Saviour,  but 
not  that  part  of  it,  which  personally  affected  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  and  he  omits,  in  his  account  of  the  reply,  all  the 
personal  matter  in  respect  to  both.  If  the  former  charge 
was  the  only  charge,  made  on  the  occasion  in  question,  he 
has  done  no  more  than  was  to  be  expected :  for,  if  the  same 
personal  charge  against  our  Saviour  was  not  now,  as  it  had 
been  before,  accompanied  by  the  same  personal  charge 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  would  have  no  need  now,  as  he 
had  before,  to  mix  up  the  charge  against  the  Spirit  with 
the  reply  to  the  charge  against  himself — and  what  he  had 
said  before  of  the  personal  offence  against  himself,  he  might 
wave  in  the  answer,  because  not  combined  with  the  other  in 
the  provocation ;  that  is,  he  might  consent  to  forgive  or  to 
overlook  this  totally,  note,  when  it  stood  by  itself,  as  he  had 
said  that  he  would  forgive  or  overlook  it  comparatively, 
then,  when  it  had  been  coupled  with  the  other.  But  if  this 
second  charge  was  really  preferred,  and  really  answered, 
now,  as  well  as  the  first,  I  know  not  upon  what  principle 
we  could  excuse  St.  Luke  for  the  omission  of  a  part,  and 
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that,  the  most  important  party  of  the  same  continuous  de- 
tail, which  would  not  have  required  him  to  omit  the  tehole. 

If,  however,  the  charge  against  our  Saviour  alone  was 
now  repeated,  a  charge,  which  so  far  as  it  was  the  subject  of 
argument,  concerned  the  question  by  whose  power,  (Tody's  or 
Satan\  our  Lord  was  enabled  to  cast  out  devils — and  so 
far  as  it  bore  a  personal  relation,  concerned  the  question 
whether  Christ  was  what  he  claimed  to  be,  a  Prophet  sent 
from  God,  and  empowered  by  God,  or  an  Impostor  in 
league  with,  and  empowered  by,  the  Devil — there  is  one  ob- 
servable distinction  in  the  two  accounts,  which  becomes  on 
this  supposition  consistent  and  critical;  but  on  any  other 
singular  and  inexplicable.  The  status  qtuestionis  in  St. 
Matthew  was  virtually  this — ^whether  these  mirades  were 
wrought  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  or  by  Beelzebul,  dwelling  in 
Christ :  the  status  qucestionis  in  St.  Luke,  whether  the  same 
miracles  were  wrought  by  the  power  of  Grod,  or  by  the 
power  of  Satan,  cooperating  with  Christ.  Now,  when  the 
answer,  in  each  case,  has  occasion  to  revert  to  this  question, 
how  is  it  expressed  in  St.  Matthew?  E!  lyeo  iv  ^ryfujxan  0fou — 
and  how  in  St.  Luke?  Ei  (^yeo)  h  haxrvXu  Gfou — and  this  is 
a  difference  in  the  terms  of  the  same  proposition,  which  the 
Evangelist,  except  on  the  authority  of  our  Lord  himself, 
and  out  of  deference  to  the  matter  of  fact,  would  not  have 
made;  because  it  would  have  been  to  diange  an  appro- 
priate and  intelligible  expression,  for  one  much  more  am- 
Inguous  and  difficult  to  be  understood.  The  Gendle  reader 
was  likely  to  comprehend  at  once  the  meaning  of  h  mftufiaxt 
OfoO — ^but  not  the  idiomatic  Hebraism  hv  iaxrvko^  Ghw,  in 
general,  nor  the  refined  distinction  of  its  meaning  here,  in 
particular. 

There  are  three  words  in  the  Hebrew,  all  used  to  express 
not  only  the  several  energies,  but  also  the  several  degrees 
of  the  energies,  of  the  power  of  God,  with  respect  to  the 
comparative  sensible  magnitude  of  its  effects— ^e  finger 

(ZixTuXos)  the  hand  (xelp)  the  arm  (fipax^)  ^  ^^^'  '^^ 
expression  Iv  ieixriXio  0fov,  then,  would  be  a  very  pro- 
per description  for  the  degree  of  the  power  of  God,  in  op- 
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portion  to  the  power  of  Satan,  where  the  subject  of  discus^ 
•  sion  was  the  production  of  such  miracles  as  these — miracles 
of  simple  dispossession— ^miracles  of  the  simplest  kind — so 
far  from  the  hardest  and  most  stupendous,  as  to  rank  among 
the  easiest,  of  the  works  of  God — miracles  which,  together 
with  another  dass,  almost  as  inferior,  the  healing  diseases, 
even  the  Twelve,  and'  the  Seventy,  had  been  already  em- 
powered to  perform ;  and  the  ability  of  performing  which 
continued  with  the  Church,  long  after  all  its  other  mira- 
culous graces  either  had  totally  ceased,  or  were  still  very 
rarely  exerted.  But  the  same  term  would  not  have  been 
applied  to  express  a  like  degree  of  power,  with  respect  to 
the  production  of  such  a  miracle  as  opening  the  eyes  of 
the  blind — ^had  that  also  now  taken  place.  No  Prophet 
under  the  old  dispensation,  no  Apostle,  nor  Evangelist, 
under  the  new,  before  the  commencement  of  formal  Chris- 
tianity, none  but  our  Saviour  himself,  had  ever  yet  per- 
formed, or  been  enabled  to  perform,  a  miracle  of  this  de- 
scription ;  so  that  the  assertion  of  the  man  in  St.  John,  who 
had  himself  experienced  such  a  miracle,  might  be  more  than 
the  effusion  of  gratitude  for  his  recent  cure — ^might  be  even 
historically  true — ^'Ex  roD  omovos  oux  ijxoCa-dv^  on  ^voi^i  ri;  o^oK- 
fMvs  TufXov  yrytvmnjLivov  ".  Philo  Judseus  was  well  aware  of 
this  distinction  of  terms,  when  he  made  the  following  obser- 
vations on  the  plague  of  lice*>.  Ti  yotp  evrtki<rr8pov  (TKytiro^ ; 
aAA*  !fMO$  roo'ouTOv  i<r;^t;0'sy  mtt  aifeiyogw<roii  Traarav  AiytiVTOv,  xai 
ixfioav  avayxaairivM  3ti  ^ixrvXog  0foD  tout  Mrr  ;^f7pa  yap 
0fo5  fjLifie  T^v  o-vfLvairoiv  oixoujuivijy  vvo«Ti}vai  if,  airo  TTipiroov  ifr) 
wipara,  fucXAov  H  ouSi  r^y  vCfATravra  xoijjxoy. 

Again,  with  regard  to  the  omission  in  St  Matthew,  or 
what  is  distinctly  supplied  by  St.  Luke,  we  may  observe,  it 
is  expressly  subjoined  to  the  account  of  the  answer  to  the 
demand  of  the  ^gn  :  it  is  doubtless,  therefore,  subservient 
to  the  use  and  purpose  of  that  answer  in  general.  And  as 
be  has  made  the  demand,  which  produced  the  answer,  pro- 
ceed from  the  people  at  large,  so  he  has  made  the  answer. 


■  ix.  33.  *  Exod.  Tiii.  19.    Vit  Mosia.  619. 
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which  replies  to  the  demand,  be  returned  to  the  people  at 
large. 

Now,  though  we  knew  no  more  of  the  nature  of  the  sign 
in  question,  than  is  implied  in  the  terms  of  the  demand,  yet 
thus  much  we  might  reasonably  presume  concerning  it — it 
must  have  been  something  extraordinary ;  totally  different 
from  what  had  yet  occurred,  or  might  still  be  expected  to 
occur,  in  the  way  of  proof:  it  must  have  been,  something 
decinve,  something  which  would  leave  no  doubt  that  he,  by 
whom  it  had  been  given,  was  the  Messias;  and  such  a 
Messias,  as  they,  who  required  the  sign  expected.  Thus 
much,  I  say,  we  might  justly  conclude  concerning  this  par- 
ticular sign,  from  their  importunity  who  request  it,  and 
from  our  Saviour^s  refusal,  who  steadily  and  pointedly  de- 
clines it. 

It  was  some  sign,  therefore,  which,  as  the  true  Messias, 
and  consistently  with  his  own  character,  he  could  not  con- 
sent to  give ;  it  was  some  sign  which,  to  prove  himself  the 
true  Messias,  it  was  not  necessary  he  should  give.  And 
whatever  other  reasons,  for  dispensing  with  this  extraordi- 
nary medium  of  proof,  there  might  be  besides,  this  also,  we 
may  presume,  would  be  one — ^that  he  had  other  proofs,  both 
worthy  of  his  character  to  produce,  and  adequate  to  the 
end,  for  which  they  might  be  produced;  among  which 
proofs,  however  numerous  or  various  they  might  be,  his 
miracles  at  least  could  not  fail  to  constitute  an  integral  and 
an  important  class. 

Reasoning,  then,  specifically  in  answer  to  the  demand  of 
an  extraordinary  proof,  our  Saviour,  it  might  naturally  be 
expected,  would  do  tzoo  things — appeal  to  his  miracles  in 
general,  and  insist  on  their  sufficiency  in  general.  And,  if 
there  were  any  one  among  his  miracles  in  general  which  ap- 
proximated most  nearly  to  the  nature  of  an  extraordinary 
sign,  and  consequently  of  an  extraordinary  proof,  in  par- 
ticular, he  might  with  equal  consistency  appeal  espedally 
to  this,  and  insist  especially  on  this.  Such  was  the  miracle 
of  the  Resurrection — a  sign  of  the  divine  power  of  Christy 
which  is  unquestionably  the  corner  stone  of  the  miraculous 
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evidence  in  its  behalf.  Accordingly,  both  in  St.  Matthew, 
and  in  St.  Luke,  so  far  as  they  agree  together,  he  is  repre* 
aented  as  appealing  to  this,  and  as  insisting  on  its  suffi* 
dency,  in  particular :  but  in  St.  Matthew,  he  is  represented 
as  doing  only  this — ^in  St  Luke,  as  doing  something  more 
— appealing  to  his  miracles  in  general,  and  insisting  on  the 
sufficiency  of  his  miracles  in  general. 

Now  when  a  competent  medium  of  conviction  on  any 
point  is  addressed  to  a  competent  medium  of  apprehension, . 
the  failure  of  conviction  must  needs  be  due  to  a  moral  in- 
capacity, distinct  from  both,  and  not  to  a  physical  defect, 
peculiar  to  either.  On  the  question,  whether  our  Saviour 
was,  or  was  not,  the  Messias,  his  miracles  supplied  the  one, 
and  the  common  sense  of  mankind  supplied  the  other.  If, 
then,  the  people  came  to  a  wrong  conclusion  upon  the  ques- 
tion at  last,  the  fault  would  attach  neither  to  the  inadequacy 
of  the  means  of  conviction,  nor  to  the  incompetency  of 
their  natural  faculties ;  but  solely  to  the  perversity  of  their 
will;  producing  a  moral  impossibility  of  being  duly  in- 
fluenced by  the  strongest  proofs — ^biassing  the  judgment  in 
spite  of  instinct — and  clouding  the  light  of  the  clearest  evi- 
dence. 

It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  speaking  as  before  of  the 
character  and  sufficiency  of  his  proper  media  of  proof,  our 
Saviour  should  say  something  of  the  only  cause,  which  pre- 
vented them  from  attaining  their  end,  or  justifying  the  effi- 
ciency of  their  nature  itself:  which,  as  a  cause,  in  its  origin, 
attributable  to  the  hearers  themselves,  he  might  stigmatize 
in  terms  of  becoming  severity ;  as  a  cause,  in  its  effects,  so 
fatally  prejudicial  to  their  good,  he  might  as  feelingly  la- 
ment and  deplore ;  as  a  cause,  considered  in  each  of  these 
bearings,  he  might  both  stigmatize  and  lament.  Accord, 
ingly,  in  each  of  the  Evangelists,  he  is  represented  as  doing 
both  these  things ;  in  St  Matthew,  however,  with  respect 
to  the  miracle  of  the  Resurrection  in  particular — ^in  St. 
Luke,  and  that,  in  the  part  omitted  by  St  Matthew,  with 
respect  also  to  his  miracles  in  general.  The  analysis  of  the 
Epilogus  itself  will  set  this  assertion  in  the  clearest  light 
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For  first,  he  reminds  the  hearers  that  they  themselves  do 
nothing,  even  in  the  commonest  acts  of  life,  without  a  pro- 
per end  and  purpose  in  view  by  it ;  nor  in  such  a  manner 
as  would  defeat  that  end  and  purpose  itself.  He  wishes 
them  to  infer  from  this  that  neither  were  his  miracles 
wrought,  without  a  specific  design  in  view,  nor  in  any 
manner,  but  what  was  necessary  to  give  effect  to  that  de- 
sign— ^publicly,  and  in  the  face  of  the  world,  so  that  all 
might  see  them--demon8trably  and  sensibly,  so  that  none 
might  mistake  them— exceeding  the  ability  of  man,  and 
overstepping  the  course  of  nature,  so  that  none  might  dis- 
pute them. 

Secondly,  he  tells  them  that  their  common  sense,  and 
their  understandings,  were  just  as  much  intended,  and  just 
as  effectual,  for  directing  and  asasting  their  judgments,  as 
the  faculty  of  sight  for  guiding  the  motions  of  the  body. 
The  eye,  as  they  well  knew,  never  failed  to  perform  this 
service  for  the  body,  so  long  as  it  was  sound  and  vigorous — 
nor  continued  competent  to  perform  it,  when  it  was  distem- 
pered or  decayed.  He  argues,  therefore,  that  their  under- 
standings also,  exerted  upon  a  competent  medium  of  proof, 
and  if  there  was  nothing  besides  within  them,  to  interfere 
with  their  natural  operation,  would  not  fail  to  lead  them  to 
a  right  conclusion  concerning  himself.  Under  this  image 
of  a  single  and  a  double,  that  is,  a  good  or  an  evil,  eye,  he 
describes  a  clear  and  unperverted,  or  a  clouded  and  con- 
taminated, faculty  of  judgment;  and,  consequently,  plainly 
implies  that  the  obscuring  and  perverting  cause  is  moral — 
the  obliquity  of  the  will — ^the  force  of  prejudice — the  cor- 
rupting influence  of  evil  habits,  or  evil  passions — and  the 
like  :  for  the  same  faculty  of  judgment,  or  power  of  reason- 
ing in  general,  in  conjunction  with  the  will,  and  left  free,  or 
not  free,  to  its  natural  effect,  as  that  will  is  simple  or  dis- 
ingenuous, honest  or  depraved,  is  always  in  Scripture  de- 
noted by  the  metaphor  of  the  same  eye,  producing  or  not 
producing  its  natural  effects,  as  the  qualities,  by  which  it  is 
affected,  are  friendly  or  unfriendly .  to  the  natural  energies 
of  vision. 
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Hence,  if  they  did  not  conader  his  miracles  a  sufficient 
proof  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  the  blame  must  ultimately 
rest  with  the  disinclination  of  their  own  minds,  however  pro- 
duced, to  attend  to  those  proofs — to  acquiesce  in  that  con- 
cIu«on — ^to  receive  and  be  satisfied  with  the  natural  decision 
of  their  judgments  upon  them.  The  true  cause  of  their  In- 
credulity must,  consequently,  be  sought  within  themselves 
— ^in  the  evil  heart  of  unbelief.  Consider,  says  he,  whether 
the  light  within  thee  is  not  dark — whether  that,  which 
would  otherwise  be  the  natural  medium  of  bringing  thee  to 
the  truth,  is  not  so  corrupted  and  depraved  by  other  prin- 
ciples, as  to  be  now,  of  necessity,  the  medium  of  error. 
For  it  is  in  vain  to  deny  that  the  understandings  of  men 
may  be  influenced  by  their  passions — ^and  the  conclusions  of 
the  judgment  may  be  as  sensibly  affected  by  its  sympathy 
with  the  will  and  the  feelings,  as  the  impressions  of  aght  by 
the  medium  through  which  the  rays  are  transmitted  to  the 
eye.  If  the  result  of  this  scrutiny  should  be  favourable,  or 
the  light  of  the  mind  be  still  clear  and  genuine,  he  bids 
them  follow  its  spontaneous  directions — ^it  would  not  fail  to 
exhibit  things  as  they  were,  and  to  mark  out  the  path  before 
them :  the  simple  drift  of  all  which  is  to  assure  them  that 
thrir  own  understandings,  fairly  and  dispassionately  applied 
to  the  means  of  conviction  submitted  to  them,  could  not 
but  conclude  that  Jesus  was  the  Messias. 

I  have  been  the  more  diffuse  in  this  exposition,  with  a 
view  to  demonstrate  how  great  is  the  difference  in  our  Sa- 
viour^s  manner  of  treating  the  enquirers,  concerned  in  the 
demand  of  a  sign  in  St.  Luke,  and  the  enquirers,  concerned 
in  the  same  demand  in  St.  Matthew :  and  we  have  seen 
that  there  was  a  similar  difference  in  his  manner  of  dealing 
with  the  authors  of  the  charge  in  each.  With  the  one  he 
deals  in  the  language  of  just  indignation,  and  of  stem  re- 
buked—with the  other,  in  the  tone  of  grave  displeasure,  and 
serious,  but  affectionate,  admonition.  What  was  personal 
in  the  one,  becomes  general  in  the  other — and  where  he 
thundered,  and  threatened,  before,  he  reasons,  he  expostu- 
lates, now.     There  is  enough  of  severity,  to  shew  he  was 
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emended — ^there  is  so  much  of  gentleness,  as  shews  his  anger 
to  have  been  mixed  with  pity.  He  represents  the  case  of 
his  hearers  as  sufficiently  dangerous  to  create  alarm,  yet  not 
so  far  gone  as  to  justify  despair.  Before,  however^  in  the 
personal  part  of  St  Matthew^s  account — the  part  omitted 
by  St.  Luke — if  any  one  spirit  predominated  in  the  whole, 
and  actuated  the  whole,  it  was  a  feeling  of  utter  abhorrence 
at  the  atrociousness  of  the  crime — a  feeling  of  utter  repro- 
bation of  the  malignity  of  its  motive — a  feeling  of  utter 
despair  of  the  reformation  of  its  authors.  We  cannot  con- 
cave the  most  exalted  and  perfect  of  beings  capable  of  ex- 
pressing his  feelings  towards  the  most  wicked  and  depraved, 
consistently  with  his  own  dignity  and  purity,  in  terms  more 
severe  than  these  P — ^Tiw^/xora  Ip^iSvwv,  vm^  Zi¥airi§  ayoAa 
XoXf ly,  ffovi}po}  oiTff( ;  which  are  equalled,  but  not  excelled, 
in  the  same  respects  by  these,  delivered  on  another,  and  a 
later,  occasion  to  the  same  persons  9 — -"^Ofu^,  ytwii/uaTa  e;^i&- 
vcoy,  w%  fuyiirt  onro  rri$  xpiirtu^  rij;  ytvyil^ ;  What  is  there  in 
St.  Luke,  which  approaches  in  severity  to  this? 

The  use,  which  I  make  of  this  fact  in  the  difference  of 
our  Lord'^s  manner,  upon  two  distinct  occurrences,  towards 
an  apparently  similar  offence,  is  to  infer  first,  that  the  au- 
thors of  the  offence  in  either  case  are  what  they  are — some 
of  the  Pharisees  in  St  Matthew,  and  some  of  the  pe(^le  in 
St.  Luke :  secondly,  that  in  the  commission  of  the  offence 
the  Scribes  and  the  Pharisees  acted  deliberately,  and  with 
malice  prepense ;  the  people,  only  as  they  had  been  taught 
by  them.  The  former,  then,  had  been  instigated  by  their 
own  malignity ;  the  latter  had  been  misled  by  the  former. 
Neither,  indeed,  disputed  the  miracle;  but  both  resolved 
it  into  a  cause,  distinct  from  the  true:  neither  denied  that 
miracles  might  furnish  signs;  but  both  would  have  it  be 
understood  that  these  miracles  were  not  the  sign.  The 
Pharisees,  however,  did  not  believe  in  th^  own  solution  of 
the  miracle,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  expect  compliance  with 
their  demand  of  a  sign,  on  the  other :  but  they  threw  out 
the  solution,  to  discredit  the  authority  of  the  real  cause, 
p  zii.  34.  4  zziii.  33. 
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and  to  counteract  the  natural  impresfiion  of  the  miracle — 
and  they  preferred  the  demand  that  they  might  reduce  our 
Saviour  to  the  necessity  of  publicly  refu^ng  it  at  least. 
The  people  took  up  the  soluUon,  as  coming  from  them,  and 
urged  it  again  in  a  besotted  deference  to  the  judgment  of 
xh&T  teachers ;  and  so  long  as  the  demand  was  refused,  it 
was  easy  to  say  no  ngn,  independent  of  that^  which  our  Sa- 
viour could  exhibit,  was  sufficient  to  prove  him  the  Mes- 
sias.  There  was  one  sign  which  would  prove  this;  and 
while  that  was  withheld,  none  other  should  be  considered 
satisfactory. 

To  make  out  each  of  these  portions  by  itself  would  re- 
quire a  longer  discussion  than  my  present  limits  would  ad- 
mit of:  I  shall,  therefore,  barely  observe  that  there  is  no 
proof  of  either  the  charge  against  these  miracles,  or  the 
demand  of  a  sign  from  heaven,  until  they  were  each  ad- 
vanced by  the  Pharisees  first ;  nor  any  instance  of  the  alle- 
gation of  the  charge,  except  in  the  case  of  a  recent  miracle, 
and  a  miracle  which  had  produced  a  liveh/  eiFect.  We  may 
perceive  a  reason,  then,  why  our  Lord  might  possibly  com- 
passionate the  ignorant  and  deluded  multitude,  while  he 
could  only  abhor  and  reprobate  the  artful  malignity  of  their 
teachers ;  and,  consequently,  why  he  might  argue  with  the 
one,  while  he  denounces  nothing  but  penal  retribution 
against  the  other.  Hence,  too,  in  the  ensuing  discourse, 
Luke  xii.  57.  and  in  allusion  to  this  very  subject,  he  might 
address  the  people  with  the  pointed  question,  there  record- 
ed;  T/  fiff  xoel  af  *  iaurav  ov  xglvne  to  ilxeuov  ; 

It  may,  however,  be  objected  that  the  allegory  of  the 
unclean  spirit,  which  the  particle  St  in  St.  Matthew'  shews 
to  be  the  resumption  of  a  former  topic,  and  a  comparison 
with  St.  Luke,  that  this  topic  is  the  topic  of  the  charge,  is 
inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  a  different  spirit  in  the 
later  address,  as  contrasted  with  the  former.  To  refute 
this  objection,  we  will  consider  the  allegory  somewhat  at 
large. 

Thb  comparison  or  illustration,  for  it  is  nothing  more, 
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proceeds  on  two  self-evident  positions,  one,  that  an  unclean 
or  wicked  spirit  delights  in  an  unclean  and  impure  abode ; 
the  other,  that  he  who  has  not  been  made  better,  by  what 
has  been  done  to  reclaim  him,  has  necessarily  been  rendered 
worse.  The  result  to  which  they  would  lead  in  conjunction 
is,  consequently,  this :  an  evil  or  impure  spirit,  once  dispos- 
sest,  if  he  gains  possession  of  the  same  soul  again,  gains 
possession  of  what  is  fitter  to  receive  him  than  before,  and 
so  is  more  firmly  rooted  than  ever ;  that  is,  the  case  of  the 
man''s  recovery  is  sevenfold  more  hopeless  than  before.  Now 
let  us  see  how  the  story  developes  these  principles,  or  brings 
this  result  to  pass. 

First,  the  foundation  of  the  argument,  or  the  circum- 
stance which  suggested  the  analogy,  was  the  recent  dispos- 
session which  had  taken  place.  Hence  the  first  particular 
in  each,  which  supposes  the  spirit  ejected. 

Secondly,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  times,  the  pro- 
per abode  of  evil  spirits,  banished  from  the  society,  or  the 
souls,  of  men,  were  waste  places,  deserts,  and  rocks.  Hence 
the  next  particular — ^the  walking  of  the  spirit  l^r  awBpew  to- 
fftov — and,  in  defect  of  his  former  habitation,  seeking  for  a 
place  of  rest — ^but,  from  the  superior  fitness  or  attractions 
of  that,  finding  none :  all  which  supposes  the  fact  of  the 
disposses»on  complete,  and  the  recovery  of  the  party  pos- 
sest,  for  some  time  at  least,  to  be  certain. 

Thirdly,  according  to  the  same  belief,  and,  perhaps,  the 
truth  of  the  case,  evil  spirits,  which  had  once  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  souls  of  men,  not  only  were  hard  to  be  dislodged, 
but,  as  finding  nothing  elsewhere  so  congenial  to  the  impu- 
rity of  their  own  nature,  were  ever  after  longing  to  take 
possession  of  them  again.  Hence  the  next  particular — ^the 
spirit'^s  determining  to  return,  and  to  see  if,  haply,  his  for- 
mer habitation  might  afibrd  an  opening  for  his  entering  into 
it  again. 

Fourthly,  the  next  particular  is  the  supposed  result  of 
this  experiment.  He  finds  it  empty,  or  rather  at  leisure; 
unoccupied  by  any  better  tenant,  and,  therefore,  at  liberty 
for  such  as  him ;  nor  merely  empty,  and  so  open  to  the  first 
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comer,  but  cta-apxfiivov  xa)  xff?io0-/ti)ju.evev — swept  and  fur- 
nished— better  fitted  in  all  respects  for  his  inhabitation  than 
before :  that  is,  the  man,  for  whom  ail  this  had  been  previ- 
ously done,  has  not  been  rendered  better,  and,  therefore,  is 
necessarily  become  worse. 

Fifthly,  upon  this  discovery,  which-  was  more  than  he 
could  have  expected  who  did  not  know  whether  he  should 
again  procure  admission  for  himself,  not  content  to  enter  in 
alone,  and  to  dwell  there  singly,  he  goes  and  invites  seven 
others,  worse  than  himself — ^and  they  all  enter  in,  and  dwell 
there  in  conjunction  ever  after ;  that  is,  he  is  more  indisso- 
lubly  united  to  his  former  habitation  than  before^-the  soul 
of  the  recipient,  in  league  with  seven  spirits,  more  wicked 
than  the  first,  is  seven  times  as  wicked  as  before.  Hence, 
on  every  principle,  the  last  state,  or  the  last  things,  of  that 
man  become  worse  than  the  first :  all  which  St.  Matthew 
has  applied,  in  the  words  which  conclude  his  account,  oS- 
rcos  Srrai  xa)  rp  yevfoe  towti}  rp  x'oyi^pa,  to  the  men  of  that 
generation,  to  the  Jews  of  our  Saviour^s  time  in  parti- 
cular. 

Now  St.  Peter',  by  quoting  the  same  declaration,  yiyovw 
auToT;  rot  itryara  yjilpwa  rm  itpwrow — has  shewn  that  it  may 
refer  to  the  case  of  those  who,  having  once  believed  in 
Christianity,  have  subsequently  apostatized  from  it;  and, 
by  parity  of  consequence,  to  the  case  of  those  who,  having 
been  once  convinced,  or  had  the  means  of  conviction  in 
their  power,  have  afterwards  renounced  their  conviction, 
or  have  never  used  those  means  aright.  This  was  the  case 
of  the  Jews  in  our  Saviour^s  time.  The  spirit  of  infidelity, 
which  he  had  hitherto  been  combating,  and  still  should 
continue  to  combat,  by  every  means  of  proof  to  be  expect- 
ed from  him,  was  so  far  ousted  and  dispossest.  But  if  the 
national  incredulity  should  remain  unsubdued  to  the  last, 
when  those  means  of  proof  would  cease  to  be  furnished, 
the  spirit,  which  was  kept  in  check  only  by  their  presence, 
would  be  free  to  return  with  sevenfold  vigour — would  take 
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sevenfold  as  firm  possession  of  thdr  minds — and,  conse- 
quently, become  entitled  to  sevenfold  as  great  a  punishmeit, 
as  before. 

Throughout  this  representation,  in  every  declaration  ex- 
cept the  last,  So  shall  it  be  unto  this  evil  generation  also, 
St.  Luke  goes  along  with  St.  Matthew ;  and  this  one  excep- 
tion is  a  point  of  di£Perence  which  makes  a  great  change  in 
the  character  of  all  that  precedes.  For  with  this  declara- 
tion the  whole  is  convertdl  into  a  prophecy,  and  a  feaifiil 
prophecy  too— levelled  agidnst  that  generation  in  particu- 
lar I  without  it,  it  becomes  merely  a  continuance  of  the  same 
general  argument,  concerning  the  right  use  of  means  and 
opportunities,  with  no  more  of  a  personal  application  than 
the  rest.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  part  of  a  penal  denuncia- 
tion, like  the  whole  of  the  matter  in  St.  Matthew,  but  a 
fnendly  warning,  and  a  serious  admonition,  in  character 
with  every  thing  else  in  St.  Luke. 

To  proceed,  then,  to  the  remainder  of  the  two  discourses, 
or  what  they  contain  in  common,  after  the  omissions  in  eadi 
have  been  respectively  taken  into  account.  The  agreement 
between  them  is  not  so  complete,  as  ought  to  be  exhilnted 
in  two  narratives  confessedly  the  same — ^nor  the  disagree- 
ment greater  than  might  be  produced  by  the  repetition  of 
the  same  sentiments,  by  the  same  speaker,  on  a  later^  which 
he  had  already  delivered  on  a  former,  occasion.  I  have 
instanced  one  example  of  this  in  the  difference  of  the  terms 
mftvfjM  and  ^ixrvXjos — and  I  might  instance  another  in  the 
omission  of  ^okit^ofra  by  St.  Luke,  though  expressed  by 
St.  Matthew — ^which  yet  is  so  important  to  the  order  of 
consequences,  that,  even  though  not  present  in  St.  Luke, 
it  must  still  be  understood.  I  might  instance  also  in  the 
similar  omission  of  /xctf'  iaimv — which  is  even  more  impor- 
tant than  that  of  (rp^oXtt^ovrae,  and,  besides  being  implied  in 
the  h§faf  would  be  just  as  necessarily  to  be  understood. 

But  not  to  dwell  on  verbal  discrepancies,  which  may  be 
pointed  out  in  almost  every  verse  of  the  two  accounts,  let 
17.  of  St.  Luke  be  compared  with  25.  of  St.  Matthew— and 
81.  SS.  of  St.  Luke  with  99.  of  St.  Matthew— and  89.  dO. 
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of  St.  Luke  with  89. 40.  of  St.  Matthew— and  lastly,  31. 8S. 
of  St.  Luke  with  41.  42.  of  St.  Matthew— and  there  will 
appear  to  be  reasonable  cause  for  doubting  how  both  can 
possibly  be  the  record  of  one  and  the  same  discourse. 

In  the  last  case  referred  to,  the  order  of  the  examples  in 
St.  Matthew,  it  must  be  evident,  would  be  the  natural  order, 
because  the  order  suggested  by  the  piinciple  of  association 
itself.  The  mention  of  Jonas,  as  a  sign  to  the  Ninevites, 
and  a  type  of  the  resurrection,  which  was  to  be  a  sign  xar 
If  fl^i^v  to  the  men  of  that  generation,  leads  at  once  to  the 
contrast  between  the  known,  historical,  effect  of  the  former 
sign  upon  the  Ninevites,  and  the  equally  known,  though 
future,  effect  of  the  latter,  or  of  our  Saviour^s  miracles  in 
general,  upon  the  men  of  that  generation.  If,  however, 
St.  Matthew^s  order  was  the  natural  order,  St.  Luke'^s, 
which  differs  from  St.  Matthew^  we  may  infer  was  the 
actual  order,  and  the  two  accounts  must  have  been  distinct. 
Our  Saviour,  on  one  occasion,  cited  these  examples  in  the 
order  exhibited  by  St.  Matthew — and,  on  another,  in  the 
order  retained  by  St.  Luke.  For  there  is  no  mol'e  reason 
why  St  Matthew  should  have  altered  the  actual  order,  for 
the  sake  of  the  imtural^  than  why  St.  Luke  should ;  and 
still  less  reason  is  there,  why  St.  Luke  should  have  alter- 
ed the  natural  and  the  actual  both,  for  one  which  was 
neither. 

VI.  The  circumstances  which  followed  on  the  discourse 
in  each.  St.  Luke  relates  one  fact,  the  exclamation  of  the 
woman,  which  St.  Matthew  omits — cmd  St.  Matthew  relates 
another,  in  which  he  is  supported  by  St.  Mark,  the  visit  of 
our  Lord^s  relations,  which  St.  Luke  omits.  But  St.  Luke 
records  his  fact  between  the  answer  to  the  charge,  and  that 
to  the  demand — St.  Matthew  records  his  after  both ;  and 
from  the  arrangement  of  these  answers  in  St.  Matthew,  no 
fact,  like  that  in  St.  Luke,  could  possibly  have  intervened 
in  his  account — ^nor,  from  their  arrangement  in  St.  Luke, 
and  from  the  other  circumstances  specified  by  him,  any 
such  fact,  as  that  in  St.  Matthew,  have  followed  upon  his 
account.  That  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  fact  appears  from 
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this — ^that  he  relates  a  similar  facts  which  happened  on  the 
same  day  with  St.  Matthew^s ;  and  yet  was  not  the  same 
with  it,  but  a  second  attempt,  as  we  have  seen  elsewhere, 
to  accomplish  in  the  evening,  what  our  Lord^s  relations 
had  not  been  able  to  effect  in  the  morning. 

There  are  other  objections,  which  might  still  be  ui^ged  in 
disproof  of  the  hypothesis  that  any  part  of  this  transacticni  in 
St.  Luke  could  have  been  the  same  with  any  part  of  the 
transaction  in  St  Matthew ;  which  yet,  for  brevity'^s  sake,  I 
shall  state  only  in  general. 

For  instance,  if  the  accounts  are  the  same,  then  Matt 
xii.  9St.  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  was  comprehended  be- 
tween some  hour  in  the  morning,  and  the  time  of  noon, 
when,  according  to  St  Luke,  after  the  previous  discourse, 
the  Pharisee  invited  our  Lord  to  dine.  At  the  end  of  this 
dinner,  which,  as  it  was,  took  up  more  time  than  usual, 
Jesus  must  have  delivered  the  whole  of  Luke  xii.  a  very 
long  chapter,  abounding  in  interruptions,  and  a  frequent 
change  of  topics.  When  this  discourse,  too,  was  over,  there 
would  still  be  some  interval  necessary  for  Luke  xiii.  1 — ^9. 
or  the  account  relating  to  the  Galileans,  whose  blood  Pilate 
had  mingled  with  their  sacrifices;  and  for  the  reflecdons 
which  it  drew  from  our  Lord. 

All  this  must  have  been  interposed  between  Matt.  xii.  50. 
and  xiii.  1.  at  which  point  of  time  he  is  first  made  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  lake — and,  we  may  ask,  from  whence?  not  cer- 
tainly from  his  own  house,  or  that  where  he  was  at  Matt, 
xii.  22.  when  the  demoniac  was  dispossest — ^for,  according 
to  St.  Luke,  xi.  87.  he  must  have  quitted  this  house,  when 
he  went  to  the  Pharisee^s  to  dine — ^and  yet  this  is  the  house, 
from  which  Matt.  xiii.  1.  evidently  supposes  him  to  proceed 
to  the  lake,  and  whither  Matt.  xiii.  86.  makes  him  return 
Jrom  the  lake.  On  the  shore  of  the  lake,  he  must  have  de- 
livered a  number  of  parables,  sufficient  to  occupy  a  day^s 
teaching ;  and  then  have  returned  to  Capernaum,  and  shut 
himself  up  with  his  disciples,  and  interpreted  his  parables 
to  them  in  private,  as  well  as  conversed  with  them  on  other 
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topics;  all  before  the  time  of  evening  or  sunset,  when  St. 
Mark  shews  he  came  out  of  the  house  again  ^,  and  gave 
commandment  to  cross  the  lake.  It  is  impossible  that  so 
many  distinct  events  should  have  followed  each  other,  and 
in  this  order,  all  during  so  disproportionate  a  time. 

I  shall  conclude,  therefore,  with  observing  that  the  above 
discussion  enables  us  to  determine,  by  way  of  corollary,  the 
answer  to  the  celebrated  question,  what  was  the  sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost  ?  The  offence,  committed  on  the  former  of 
these  occa^ons,  was  thai  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
an  against  the  Holy  Ghost  was,  consequently,  committed 
ihrre  and  thefiy  and  btf  those  persons^  when  and  where^  and 
bff  whomj  this  charge  was  insinuated  against  our  Saviour^s 
miracles.  But  it  is  no  where  called  the  rin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  it  is  designated  by  no  name  except  that  of 
the  Uasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost :  and  this  distinction 
is  of  manifold  importance. 

For,  first,  the  strain  of  our  Lord^s  denunciations  against 
both  the  offence,  and  its  authors,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that, 
whatever  it  was,  it  was  a  sin  of  words — ^whatever  was  the 
guilt  of  its  authors,  they  had  contracted  this  guilt  by  an 
offence  in  words.  ^O;  av  fnri)  Xiyov  xotrei  toD  vloii  rou  avipuh- 
woo  . . .  ^O;  S*  iv  e!irf  (Xjoyov)  xarei  roD  Uvwfiaros  rov  dylov  .... 
Fffwijfurrft  i;^i$vo0y,  ws  luvuHt  ayadsi  XaXfiy,  wowipoi  ovrf; ;  Ix 
yap  TDu  TSpKro-eujUpflcro^  t^^  xetpilag  ri  <rrofia  Xa^f7-*-*0  ayaiog 
eMpcffjrog  Ik  rou  ayaiov  ii^cravpoii  Tii$  xapila$  ixfiaXkii  roi  ayaia 
(j^/bucra*)  xai  o  Tovijpo^  avApora-o^  1%  rou  TrovijpoD  Sijcraupou  Ix/SftX- 
XiH  vovij^a— *Aeyai  If  uft7v  in  irav  prifia,  a^yh,  8  hciv  XaX^irwcw  ol 
iSvtpwKOij  iiwoiaxrwiri  mp)  avTOV  xiycv  hv  rifJi>ipaL  xplcMMs'  '^^  yotp 
r&9  X^CDV  <rou  SixctiooA^,  xai  Ix  roov  A^oov  vov  KoirahK»vdifi'fi. 

Secondly,  the  very  essence  of  blasphemy  is  to  be  a  sin  in 
words.  If  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  peruse  the 
earlier,  or  what  is  more  to  the  purpose  the  contemporary, 
Greek  writers,  he  will  soon  be  satisfied  that  the  term,  which 
expresses  the  sin  of  blasphemy,  has  but  one  original  aild 
proper  meaning,  and  but  one  common  and  ordinary  ac- 
ceptation.    In  the  sense  of  evil,  or  injurious,  speaking^-of 
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slander,  traduction,  calumny,  or  the  like — ^it  is  predsely  eat- 
TiVroixoy  to  tuXoy/o,  tiraivof,  eu^ifft/a^  or  to  any  similar  tem\ 

It  is,  consequently,  in  a  derivative  or  secondary  sense, 
that  it  comes  to  denote  what  divines,  or  moralists,  under- 
stand by  the  offence  of  blasphemy,  as  such.  It  is  not  im- 
possible for  the  Supreme  Being  himself  to  be  made  the  ob- 
ject of  injurious  aspersion,  or  of  obloquy ;  and  in  that  case, 
what  would  be  simply  eviLspeakinffj  as  levelled  against  a 
man,  becomes  llUuphemy,  as  directed  against  Grod.  Nor 
can  it  be  denied  that  they  who,  according  to  St.  Mark,  had 
called  the  S[Hrit,  by  which  our  Saviour  was  inspired^  ouut- 
flocprov  irviOfMt-^and  had  confounded  the  [Hire  and  holy  Spi- 
rit of  Grod,  with  the  impure  and  malignant  spirit  of  Bedze- 
bul,  had  spoken  evU  of  that  Spirit — ^had  traduced  and  ma- 
ligned  that  Spirit — in  the  strictest  sense.  Hence,  if  that 
Spirit  was  really  a  person,  and  divine,  such  injurious  speak- 
ing of  that  Spirit  was  strict  and  proper  blasphemy — that  is, 
injurious  speaking  levelled  against  God.  And  who  will  con- 
tend that  such  blasphemy  agiunst  the  Holy  Ghost  would 
not  be  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  because  an,  of  wfaidi 
the  Holy  Ghost  himself  was  directly  the  object,  and  from 
the  effects  of  which,  if  there  was  any  proper  sufferer^  that 
sufferer  was  the  Holy  Ghost. 

But  is  the  proposition  convertible  that  all  sin,  of  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  may  be  any  how  the  object,  is  such  sin  as 
this?  All  unrighteousness,  according  to  St  John  ^^  is  an; 
and  all  unrighteousness  in  Christians,  who  are  supposed  to 
be  regenerate,  and  under  grace,  of  which  the  only  source 
and  fountain  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  must  so  far  be  an  against 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  because  it  must  be  sin  against  grace.  But 
even  in  this  sense,  according  to  the  same  authority,  there 
would  be  a  an  not  unto  deaths  as  well  as  a  sin  tmio  death; 
both,  such  as  might  be  committed  by  a  brother  Christian. 

"  Compare  Matt  xv.  19.  zxfii.  59.  Mark  viL  la.  Z7. 29.  Luke  zzii.  6$. 
zziii.  39.  Acta  Yi.  IX.  13.  ziii.45.  xviii.  6.  zxvi.  11.  Roouii.  24.  iii.  S. 
xir.  16.  X  Cor.  It.  13.  x.  30.  i  Hm.  i.  13.  vi.  1. 4.  Tit  iii.  a.  Ephea.  ir. 
31.   Col.  in.  8.    iPetir.  X4.    aPetii.  a.  11.   Jade  9.  &c.  *  1  Ep.  r. 
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The  on  unto  deaths  which  might  be  so  conmntted,  and  for 
whieh  the*  Apostle  gives  no  encoufagement  even  to  pray, 
might  be  that  sin  against  the  Holj  Ghost,  which  our  ILcatd 
had  pronounced  unpardonable,  both  in  this  world  and  in 
the  next.  But  the  sin  not  unto  death,  which  must  include 
all  other  ons  beside  that,  could  not  be  the  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  particular;  though,  if  committed,  as  the 
Apostle  supposes,  by  a  fellow  Christian,  an  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  in  a  general  sense,  it  must  still  be. 

In  the  application  of  human  laws  to  human  crimes,  it  is 
an  acknowledged  principle  that  the  terms  of  every  peruil 
statute  are  to  be  rigidly  and  literally  construed.  'The  same 
rule  is,  surely,  to  be  taken  for  oUr  guide  in  interpi^eting  this 
one,  and  the  sole,  instance  of  God's  extreme,  and  severest, 
malediction  against  some  offence,  which  may,  indeed,  be 
really  committed — but,  if  really  committed,  becomes  thence^ 
forward  unpardonable :  for  which  neither  the  intercession 
dT  feUow-believers,  nor  the  penitence  of  the  offender^— if  pe- 
nitence in  such  a  case  be  possible— -nor,  what  is  more,  the 
efficacy  of  the  Christian  atonement  (which,  for  ought  we 
know  to  the  contrary,  extends  to  every  crime  besides)  can 
avail  to  procure  forgiveness. 

Now  the  denundations  ^  roD  irvtvfiarog  fiXafff^fila^^'^BXid  o$ 
IF  it  ^katff^iM^if  f If  ri  inwfM  rl  flEyioy— *and,  what  is  equiva- 
lent to  them  both,  ra  82  el^  ri  ayiov  mftvffM  fiXaapHA^eirrt — 
occur  pffiroof^.  But  where  do  we  meet  with  the  expressions, 
if  a  rov  irvmfiaros  aftapr/fle— or,  if  that  is  not  sufficiently 
correct  for  the  meaning,  with  ^  $>  xarit  roD  irvwfutrog  a/x«p^ 
rla,  or,  r«  St  f l;  ro  oyjov  m/wftia  ifutpTivTi  ?  And  yet,  on  this 
distinction  between  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  in  general, 
and  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  one  such 
sin  in  particular,  the  whole  question  what  was  the  offence, 
now  committed,  and  by  whom,  must  be  acknowledged  to 
depend. 

It  always  appeared  to  me  so  irrelevant  to  the  present  oc- 
irreconcileable  with  the  context— -so  inconastent 


«  Matt  zii.  3t.    Mark  iH.  29.    Lnko  xU.  10. 
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with  the  known  laws  of  the  association  of  ideas — so  destruc- 
tive of  the  necessary  connection  between  desert  and  punish- 
ment, or  cause  and  effect — to  suppose  the  malediction  pro- 
nounced noWj  and  the  crime  on  which  it  is  pronounced 
committed  hereafter — ^to  see  the  Scribes  and  the  Pharisees 
addressed  in  terms  of  the'  most  indignant  personal  rebuke, 
and  yet  to  have  given  no  personal  offence — ^to  believe  that 
our  Saviour  was  resenting,  as  just  committed^  a  crime  which 
could  not  take  place  until  almost  two  years  afterwards — 
that  I  should  dismiss,  as  unworthy  of  serious  notice,  the 
opinion  which  understands  the  blasphemy  prolepdcally  of 
the  scoffers  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  who  ridiculed  the 
Apostles  as  full  of  new  wine. 

It  is  more  necessary  to  observe  that  even  the  phrase  ro^ 
Mpartroif^  which  Stands  absolutely  in  this  passage,  must  yet 
be  construed  with  the  ellipsis  of  r^j  ysfsas  ravn^s — an  ellip- 
sis, which  Matt.  x.  17.  S2.  SS.  and  other  instances,  capable 
of  being  produced,  would  shew  to  be  nothing  extraordi- 
nary. In  this  case,  the  spedfic  reference  of  both  the  crime, 
and  its  denunciation,  to  the  persons  then  present,  becomes 
so  much  the  more  demonstrable.  We  may  concdive  too, 
why  upon  this  principle  the  blasphemy  agiunst  our  Lord  in 
particular,  considered  as  the  Son  of  man — in  which  light 
pnly  his  enemies  could  have  ventured  to  traduce  him  at  all 
: — might  be  pardonable ;  but  not,  on  the  same  account,  the 
blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  former  might  be 
pardonable  on  the  same  score  that  every  other  injury,  al- 
ready inflicted,  or  still  to  be  inflicted,  on  our  Lord  in  his 
human  capacity  might  be  pardonable.  For  it  was  a  part 
of  his  humiliation  to  hear  himself  reviled,  and  not  to  revile 
again — nor,  consequently,  to  resent  the  reviling — ^to  endure 
the  gainsaying  and  obloquy  of  sinners  patiently — and  to  be 
9et,  in  short,  as  holy  Symeon  had  long  before  predicted  of 
him,  tig  0-)gjXfiov  avri^cy^ftfyov  7.  But  no  such  reason  could, 
apply  to  extenuate  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
espedally,  if  that  blasphemy  had  been  deliberately  com- 

7  l4]JC€  U.  34. 
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mitted.  For  such  an  outrage  upon  the  majesty  and  the 
holiness  of  God,  to  serve  the  most  malignant  purposes,  and 
not  more  repugnant  to  truth,  and  derogatory  to  the  Deity, 
than  at  variance  with  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  no  ex- 
cuse could  be  assigned  at  all ;  and,  therefore,  as  inexcusable, 
it  might  justly  be  pronounced  unpardonable. 
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DISSERTATION  XIX. 

On  the  notices  of^me  supplied  by  Luke  xii. 

1  HAVE  elsewhere^  asserted  that  the  twelfth  chapter  <^ 
St.  Luke^s  Gospel  oontains  numerous  dedave  iodicadcms  of 
the  period  to  which  it  bek>ngs ;  and  that,  the  concluding 
period  of  our  Lord^s  ministry.  If  the  proof  of  this  position 
can  be  made  out,  the  error  committed  by  such  schemes,  as 
place  it  before  even  the  beginning  to  teach  in  parables, 
which  was  the  middle  of  our  Saviour^s  ministry,  must  be 
apparent  without  further  comment.  They  introduce  an 
anachronism  of  nearly  eighteen  mcmths  in  extent. 

The  foundation  of  this  mistake,  which  is  the  supposed 
identity  of  Luke  xi.  14.  and  what  follows,  with  the  parallel 
instance  of  dispossession,  and  its  consequences,  related  by 
St.  Matthew,  has  sufficiently,  I  think,  been  overthrown  in 
the  preceding  Dissertation.  Yet  among  the  ill  consequences 
of  the  mistake,  so  long  as  it  remains  uncorrected,  this  must 
necessarily  be  one — that  we  are  thereby  deprived  of  all 
means  of  appreciating  rightly  the  force,  the  beauty,  the 
propriety,  of  tliis  one  of  the  longest,  and  the  most  ad- 
mirable, of  our  Lord'^s  discourses  in  public.  In  order  to  the 
due  perception  of  such  qualities  in  a  given  instance,  regard 
must  needs  be  had  to  the  time  when  the  discourse  was  deli- 
vered— ^to  the  occasion,  which  called  it  forth — to  the  cir- 
cumstances and  rituation  of  the  speaker,  and  of  his  hearers, 
at  the  time,  as  well  as  to  the  topics  or  sentiments  them* 
selves.  Much  might  be  said  with  fitness  and  effect,  at  one 
dme,  which  would  not  be  apposite,  nor  in  character,  at  an- 
other. 

To  instance  only  in  the  virtue  of  Christian  watdifulness 

— and  the  part  of  the  ensuing  discourse,  from  verse  SB. 

downwards,  devoted  to  that — a  virtue,  which  at  no  period, 

during  the  actual  presence  of  Christ  upon  earth,  could  have 

*  Diss.  zri.  supra. 
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any  room  for  its  exation,  or  begin  to  be  practically  incum- 
bent upon  bis  followers.  For  being  altogether  founded  on 
the  doctrine,  and  the  expectation,  of  some  second  coming  of 
Christ,  it  was  dependent,  conditionally,  on  the  previous  fact 
of  his  departure ;  and  until  that  had  taken  place,  by  his 
personal  removal  into  heaven,  no  principle  of  duty,  with  a 
view  exdunvely  to  his  return,  could  as  yet  be  in  force. 
Reasonably,  then,  might  it  be  expected  that  the  first  men- 
tion of  such  a  duty,  and  the  proper  arguments  by  which  it 
would  be  substantiated,  should  both  occur  towards  the  close 
of  our  Lord'^s  mimstry  only ;  when  the  time  of  his  depar- 
ture was  at  hand.  If  the  place  of  the  chapter  is  rightly 
assigned  by  me,  this  expectation  would  be  verified  in  the 
present  instance ;  and  it  is  still  more  indubitably  true  of  the 
next,  and  the  only  remaining,  instance,  of  a  discourse  upon 
the  same  tqpic.  Matt.  xxiv.  42.  and  the  parallel  places  of 
St  Mark  and  of  St.  Luke,  almost  to  the  end  of  the  pro- 
phecy upon  Mount  Olivet. 

More  examples  of  the  same  accommodation  of  the  topics  • 
of  the  discourse  to  the  time,  when  I  suppose  it  to  have  been 
delivered,  might  be  pointed  out  fww ;  were  it  not  that  this 
would  be  to  anticipate  that  very  examination  of  those  topics 
in  detail,  which  may  be  requisite  to  the  confirmation  of  the 
assertion  alluded  to  above.  To  this  examination ,  then,  but 
no  further  than  may  suffice  for  that  purpose,  I  shall  accord- 
ingly proceed. 

That  the  chapter  contuns  the  particulars  of  a  series  of 
discourses,  all  belonging  to  the  same  period  of  time,  may  be 
proved  by  various  considerations. 

First,  the  reference  at  the  outset  to  the  collection  of  a  nu- 
merous multitude,  during  something  else  which  had  been 
gcnng  on  meanwhile,  is  clearly  to  the  circumstances  related 
in  the  preceding  chapter ;  more  especially,  to  the  time  taken 
up  by  the  ntting  at  meat,  and  by  the  protracted  conversa- 
tion, consequent  upon  it,  in  the  house  of  the  Pharisee.  The 
same  reference  is  implied  in  the  nature  of  the  topic,  first  in- 
sisted on,  the  (u/tij  rm  ^apio'aUoVj  or  (ninpwii — which  is  best 
explained  upon  the  principles  of  assodaUon,  by  the  recollec- 
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tion  of  what  had  just  occurred;  not  merely  their  unfounded 
pretensions  to  superior  purity  and  virtue  (which  were  in- 
stanced at  xi.  88.)  but  also  that  series  of  captious  interro- 
gations, designed  to  make  our  Lord  commit  himself  in  some 
manner  or  other,  which  is  alluded  to,  xi.  53.  54. 

Secondly,  when  he  returned  into  public,  and  had  b^;on 
to  address  those  about  him,  it  was  his  disciples  whom  he 
addressed  ^r,9^ ;  which  clearly  implies  that,  some  time  in 
the  course  of  the  same  occasion,  he  must  have  addressed  the 
people  also.  Accordingly,  this  is  seen  to  have  haj^ned  in 
two  different  instances,  one  xii.  18-^21.  and  the  other  xii. 
64— the  end  ;  to  one,  or  to  both,  of  which  the  Evangelist 
must  consequently  have  referred.  Now  there  is  this  <ur- 
cumstance  of  distinction  between  them  that,  in  the  second, 
our  Lord  spoke  to  the  multitude  of  his  own  accord — ^in  the 
first,  in  consequence  of  an  interruption ;  in  the  second,  upon 
a  general  subject,  connected  with  his  ministry  as  such — in 
the  first,  upon  a  particular  topic,  suggested  by  the  inter- 
ruption itself.  The  second,  then,  was  the  more  likely  of  the 
two  to  be  thus  referred  to;  and  the  second  is  the  conclusion 
of  the  chapter.  But  if  the  end  and  the  beginning  of  a  cer- 
tain discourse  belong  to  the  same  point  of  time,  the  inter- 
mediate parts,  whatever  be  the  subject  to  which  they  relate, 
cannot  belong  to  a  different. 

Besides  which,  the  topic  of  this  last  address  to  the  people 
is  evidently  connected  with  the  demand  of  an  extraordinary 
sign ;  and  verse  tenth,  in  the  course  of  the  original  address 
to  the  disciples,  with  the  fact  of  the  blasphemy  against  the 
Son  of  man,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Ghost :  both  which  were  subjects  sug- 
gested by  recent  events,  and  largely  discussed  a  Jtttle  be- 
fore. It  follows,  then,  that  the  whole  of  this  twelfth  chi^ter 
is  strictly  consecutive  upon  the  course  of  proceedings  from 
*  xi.  14.  forwards;  and  it  is  not  less  apparent  that  xiii.  1 — 9* 
at  least  is  strictly  consecutive  upon  it:  so  that  from  xi.  14.  to 
xiii.  9*  we  possess  a  continuous  account  of  events,  belonging 
to  either  the  whclCy  or  but  the  same  part,  of  only  one  day. 

This  conclusion  being  established,  the  substance  of  35 — 
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48.  which  is  in  general  the  doctrine  of  Christian  watchfuU. 
ness,  besides  being  parabolic  in  its  nature^  and,  therefore, 
not  a  fit  subject  for  the  present  work,  as  far  as  it  was  quali- 
fied to  supply  any  argument  respecting  the  time  of  the 
chapter,  has  been  in  fact  anticipated.  The  next  division, 
which  contains  either  clear,  or  presumptive,  intimations  to 
the  same  effect,  is  that  which  concludes  the  chapter,  from 
verse  49 — 59;  distributable  into  two  parts ;  one  from  49 — 
53 ;  the  other  from  54—59 :  the  former,  a  condnuation  of 
the  address  to  the  disciples,  and  the  latter,  the  substance  of 
an  address  to  the  people. 

In  the  first  of  these  divisions  itself,  there  is  also  a  double 
reference — one,  to  the  speaker,  49 — 60.  the  other,  to  the 
parties  addressed,  and,  consequently,  the  disciples,  51 — 53. 
Upon  each  of  these  we  may  observe  in  common  that  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  search  for  the  connection  of  either,  with  the 
discourse  which  goes  before,  in  any  community  of  topics,  or 
in  the  usual  laws  which  regulate  the  transition  of  ideas;  nor 
in  any  principle  but  that  of  the  proximity  of  the  close  of  our 
Lord's  personal  ministry,  and  of  the  natural  effect,  in  re- 
ference both  to  himself  and  to  his  hearers,  which  the  con- 
templation of  that  proximity  was  likely  to  produce  upon  his 
mind. 

For  to  consider  the  latter  division  first.  The  address  to 
the  disciples  is  obviously  levelled  against  something  in  their 
present  ojnnions  or  persuasions,  concerning  the  speaker,  and 
the  final  event  of  his  coming,  which  the  result  would  prove 
to  be  diametrically  the  reverse  of  the  truth.  This  same 
thing,  it  cannot  admit  of  a  question,  is  their  persuasion  of 
the  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  or  what  would 
be  the  effect  of  the  appearance  of  Christ,  both,  upon  him 
and  upon  them.  Their  minds  at  this  present  time  were 
possessed  with  one  idea,  that  his  kingdom  would  be  a  tem- 
poral, and  the  immunity  of  his  person  perpetual ;  so  that, 
before  the  event  of  the  crucifixion  itself,  they  could  not 
comprehend  the  most  ample  and  direct  assurances  of  the 
fact,  because  they  could  not  conceive  the  possibility,  of  his 
future  sufferings.    Much  less  were  they  prepared  to^  enter- 
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tain  die  distinct  apprehenrioii  of  those  personal  clangera  and 
inoonvenienoes,  whicb^  under  the  general  name  of  persecu- 
tion^  as  emanating  from  the  enmity  of  Htnea  unbelieving 
oountrymen^  were  sometime  to  redound  upon  tbemselveS) 
who  believed  in  Christ^ 

>  What,  however,  I  would  particularly  observe  is  this — 
that  the  substance  of  these  verses,  in  St.  Luke,  occurred 
before,  and  at  a  much  earlier  period,  not  less  than  a  year 
from  the  present  time,  at  Matt.  x.  84 — S7.  or  99 :  where, 
with  the  same  specific  allusion  to  the  future  fortunes  of  the 
disciples,  in  consequence  of  their  master^s  coming,  there  was 
none  to  his  own — ^with  the  same  general  prediction  of  the 
fact,  there  was  no  such  express  intimation  of  the  instant 
proximity  of  die  fact,  ci  persecution  and  suffering,  as  con- 
cerned either  him  or  them,  which  is  here  conveyed  in  the 
terms  ^  «v4f^,  and  still  more  in  those  of  the  M  row  vSft. 
It  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  time  cS  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prediction  was  much  nearer  now  than  then ;  for,  if  that  was 
the  case,  it  would  account  for  the  distincticm  at  once* 

Widi  respect  to  the  first  of  the  same  divisions — ^that  apo- 
strophe to  our  Lord^s  persmial  sufierings,  so  forcible,  as  to 
shew  that  he  felt  them  in  jMospect  deeply,  so  abrupt,  as  to 
seem  the  effect  of  a  sudden  emotion,  is  by  nothing  so  easily 
to  be  accounted  for,  as  by  the  contemjdation  of  the  near  ap- 
proadi  of  his  passion  itself.  Ndther  the  kind,  nor  the  de- 
gree, of  those  sufferings,  was  unknown  to  our  Lord  from 
the  first ;  and  if  the  prospect  of  their  futuri^,  combined 
with  diis  perfect  understanding  of  their  nature,  could  not 
but  be,  at  all  times,  revolting  to  the  6fioioira9ffMe  of  his  com- 
mon humanity,  it  is  likely  it  would  be  most  so,  when  the 
crisis  was  nearest  at  hand.  The  intensity  of  the  agcmy  in 
Gethsemane,  whatever  else  might  contribute  towards  it, 
must  partly,  if  not  mainly,  be  ascribed  to  this  cause.  VHiat 
I  have  to  observe  here  also  is  that,  if  the  idea  of  his  personal 
sufferings  is  seen  to  have  ever,  even  momentarily,  dbturbed 
the  equanimity  of  our  Lord,  it  is  only  on  the  very  eve  of 
their  arrival.  At  the  be^nning  of  his  ministry,  when  they 
were  yet  comparatively  distant,  and  even  when  two  thirds 
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of  ks  duration  wcfe  over^,  he  aUudes  to  thar  futurity  with 
the  flame  calmnenB  and  compoture,  wfaidi  he  displayed  at 
laflt  in  their  endurance. 

And  that  the  words  do  contain  an  aUuaon  to  these  sul^ 
ferings  is  proved  by  verse  fiO.  in  the  use  of  the  term  /Swr* 
rffffUL.  Tlie  same  term,  along  with  another  still  more  sig- 
nificanty  in  the  use  of  a  similar  metaphoikal  expression  for 
the  same  idea,  occurs  in  the  answer  to  the  sons  of  Zdiedee; 
Cssi  ye  drink  of  the  ctip,  which  /  am  to  drink?  and  be  bap* 
tised  with  the  bapHsm^  with  which  /  am  baptized  <^P  The 
word  /Ssvrf^fffAu,  in  this  figurative  sense  of  persecution  or 
suffering,  endured  for  the  sake  of  reli^on  in  general,  or  of 
any  main  article  of  reli^on  in  particular,  seems  to  be  so  em- 
ployed in  that  celebnuted  passage^  *lSmt\  ri  mnfirsueif  oi  jSoim* 
J(/i^M»  vmif  rm  vix^,  f{  Bxof  nxptH  oix  iytlfortM^  ri  x«) 
fiearrO^WTM  mp  twv  nxg&f;  ri  xo)  i^fuiig  xulSoftuofUP  wSartm 
j^d.  the  context  of  whidi  proves  that  Peartlfyvim  (nAf  ri» 
vsnpm  is  xifStiyfiMir  unp  rwf  ffspdnH— the  fire  of  which  bap> 
tism,  the  brunt  of  which  danger,  in  vindication  of  one  of 
the  main  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  falling  principally  on  the  champions  of  all  those 
articles  xor  ff o^^i^,  the  Apostles,  St.  Paul  naturally  specifies 
them  in  general,  or  himself  in  particular,  directly  afterwards, 
T/  noii  ^j^  xiySuirfvo/My  woffwt  ifeof ;  and,  xafi*  iiiiipmi  ^hroAnj. 
dUD*  a*  r.  X. 

The  parallel  passage  of  St.  Matthew  being  compared  with 
that  of  St  Lukes 

M^  yojxioiirf,  3ti 
igX0oy  jSoXfiv  tlp^v  M  rijv  y^ir.      TIvp  ^\tov  fiaXMlv  bU  ^v  7?v* 

it  follows  that  what  our  Lord  did  not  come  to  cast  upon 
the  land,  in  the  one,  must  be  the  ayrforoi^oy  of  what  he  did 
come  to  cast  upon  the  land,  in  the  other:  and  if  «vp  be  the 
latter,  and  §ip^  the  former,  then  srGp  in  the  one  must  be 
the  ioftlrroixf^  ^  **^pn^  in  the  other'-»and  vice  versa.  Now 
nothing  can  be  the  proper  &niaro$x'^  of  tlp^^  but  vixsitoi ; 

^  John  \u  19.  11.  51—58.  70.  •  Matt  zx.  33.  Mark  z.  38.  '  1  Cor. 
XT.  a9i  *  Matt  z.  $4.  Lsks  xii.  49. 
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nor  of  ir{?<gfios  but  f ip^jvii :  and,  consequently,  the  significa* 
tion  of  Tvp,  as  so  opposed,  must  be  the  signification  of  voAf- 
liof.  Nor,  in  fact,  can  any  metaphor,  or  interchange  of 
ideas,  be  more  natural  than  this,  which  personifies  the  idea 
of  war  by  the  idea  of  a  fire  or  conflagration. 

But  this  is  not  all :  for  if  by  e^vi}  here  must  be  meant 
the  quiet  and  unmolested  exerdse  of  the  Chrisdan  religion 
^-a  kind  of  peace  in  which  none  could  have  a  proper  inte* 
rest  except  the  professors  of  the  reli^on  themselves — then 
by  the  war^  opposed  to  it,  must  be  intended  the  turbulence 
and  contrariety  by  which  that  quiet  and  unmolested  exer- 
cise should  be  forcibly  obstructed ;  a  turbulence  and  con- 
trariety, be^nning  from  the  enemies  of  the  reli^cHiy  but 
spending  their  fury  on  its  friends  and  advocates — a  war, 
which  should  originate  in  the  bosom  of  private  families, 
and  ripen  the  seeds  of  discord  in  the  lap  of  natural  chari- 
ties— a  war,  which  should  spread  from  thence  to  the  com- 
munity at  large,  and  operate  to  the  dissolution  of  the  sodal 
order — a  war,  which  the  strong  and  violent  should  every 
where  wage  agunst  the  weak  and  unres'isting — ^which,  from 
the  rapidity  of  its  propagation,  the  universality  of  its  ope- 
ration, the  searching  nature  of  its  effects,  might  well  be 
compared  to  a  fire,  kindled,  perhaps,  by  a  spark,  but,  find- 
ing materials  at  hand,  soon  blown  up  into  a  blaze,  and 
wrapping  eventually  an  entire  country  in  the  same  confla- 
gration. 

Such  a  fire,  and  such  a  war,  were  the  coming  of  Christ, 
and  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  to  produce  in  the  Jewish 
community.  What  shall  we  say,  then,  to  the  dme  of  its 
be^nning,  and  to  the  first  subjects  of  its  effects?  Were 
this  violence  and  this  fire  to  be  directed  against  the  Master, 
or  against  the  disciples,  first  ?  Doubtless  against  the  Master 
first,  and  against  the  disdples  next.  For  they  were  to  drink 
of  his  cup;  that  is,  not  until  he  had  drunk  of  it  before 
them:  they  were  to  be  bathed  in  his  fire;  that  is,  not 
until  he  had  been  baptized  therein  himself.  In  all  things 
it  behoved  him  to  be  made,  like  unto  his  brethren,  both  as 
an  example  of  patience,  and  as  a  pattern  of  virtue.     If  so^ 
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and  Christ  must  of  nec^ty  have  suffered,  before,  it  'n 
true,  but  still  in  the  same  way  in  kind  as,  his  disciples, 
then  the  fiery  ordeal,  which  hereafter  awaited  them,  was 
first  to  be  undergone  by  him.  Yet  the  period  of  his  suffer- 
ings, strictly  so  called,  was  a  determinate  period ;  as  may 
be  collected  from  that  peculiar,  but  regular,  mode  of  deng- 
nation  by  which  St.  John  especially  speaks  of  it — his  hour, 
his  hour  xxtr  e^o^i^v,  and  the  power  of  darkness;  which 
hour  we,  consequently,  perceive  to  have  been  the  time  of 
his  apprehenidon,  trial,  and  passion ;  that  is,  the  last  act  of 
his  ministry  upon  earth.  As  this  period  drew  nigh,  the 
fire,  though  not  yet  kindled,  was  nearer  and  nearer  the 
time  of  its  birth ;  and  when  it  was  close  at  hand,  it  might 
be  said  to  be  already  hghted  up :  and  this  is  the  very  man- 
ner in  which  it  b  referred  to  here.  Ei  ^$i}  av^fdij,  spoken 
of  this  fire,  cannot  imply  less  than  that  it  was  either  then 
kindled,  or  shortly  to  be  so.  The  end  of  our  Lord'^s  min- 
istry, therefore,  was  not  far  off. 

•  Let  the  whole  passage,  then,  be  rendered  as,  perhaps,  it 
ought  to  be  rendered,  with  a  short  paraphrase  of  each  verse 
subjoined.  I  came  to  cast  a  fire  on  the  land — the  very  pur- 
pose of  ray  mission  was  to  excite  such  a  fire,  and  to  endure 
its  first  effects  myself :  and  if  even  now  it  is  kindled,  what 
would  I  desire  ?  if  the  purpose  of  my  mission  is  so  much 
nearer  its  attainment,  why  should  I  wish  it  otherwise  P  But 
I  have  a  baptism  to  be  baptized  withal,  and  how  am  I 
straitened  until  it  be  accomplished !  How  anxious  I  am 
that  it  should  soon  be  completed ;  how  dearly  do  I  wish  it 
were  over ! 

Compare  with  this  the  following  from  St.  John',  which 
sefers  to  the  same  prospect  of  his  sufferings,  but  only  at  a 
later  period ;  Now  is  my  soul  troubled  !  and  what  would  I 
say  ?  (t/  ««r» ;)  Father,  deliver  me  from  this  hour !  yet,  Sm^ 
toDto,  for  the  sake  of  this  hour,  am  I  come  unto  it.  Why, 
then,  should  I  pray  to  be  delivered  from  it  ?  There  is  suffi- 
cient agreement  not  only  in  the  general  sentiment,  but  even 
in  the  particular  phraseology,  of  these  two  passages,  to  shew 

'  xii.  27. 
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that  each  is  the  same  kiiid  of  apostrophe,  produced  fay  the 
common  sensibility,  and  by  the  emotioa  arising  from  the  eom- 
mon  senability,  on  two  distinct,  but  cognate,  occaaons^  of 
the  near  prospect  of  the  same  painful  and  disastrous  event. 

The  part  addressed  to  the  multitude,  which  concludes 
the  chapter,  admits  also  of  distribution  into  the  substance 
of  54-h56.  and  the  substance  of  57—59.  The  first  of  these 
contains  a  distinct  allusion  to  the  demand  of  a  rign,  that 
18,  an  extraordinary  proof  of  the  troth  of  our  Sariour^s  chs- 
racter,  preferred  and  declined  in  the  eleventh  chapter.  If 
there  were  any  doubt  upon  this  pobt,  it  would  be  removed 
by  a  comparison  with  Matt.  xvi.  1 — 4  where  the  demand 
of  such  a  8^,  characterized  by  its  proper  name,  as  die 
«gn  from  heaven,  is  found  to  hove  been  put,  and  declined, 
in  terms  almost  the  same;  the  account  of  which  was  pro- 
bably omitted,  at  the  time,  in  the  oorreqxmding  part  of  St. 
Luke^s  Grospel,  because  he  knew  that  something  of  the  same 
kind  would  come  over  again  here.  *Oi(f/a;  ycyo/xfni^,  xiyerr 
tSUm  (MTar)  fru^^u  yap  6  oipafOf*  xa)  ^rpmt  o^f&t^  ^ii^anr 
'Ku^pafyi  yip  0Tuyva(o0y  6  oigavi^,  'Tirox^ira),  ro  fiif  wp&rw^w 
Tou  odpetnv  ytvwaittrt  iwiKpivnVj  rek  ii  tr^fuila  rSn  umfSv  9u 
SvMHrAi; 

In  both  these  instances,  the  nature  of  the  reasoning  em- 
ployed is  to  proceed  upon  the  acknowledged  observation  dl 
certain  natural  phenomena,  as  indicating  certain  natural  ef- 
fects, the  connection  between  which  was  obvious  to  every 
one ;  and  as  a  case  in  pmnt,  they  constitute  the  princi{des 
of  a  reducHo  ad  dbsurdum^  that  it  was  mere  hypocrisy  to 
be  able  thus  to  judge  of  the  signs  of  the  weather,  or  to 
imir  the  proper  inference  from  the  affections  <^  the  hea- 
vens, and  yet  to  mistake  the  signs  of  the  times — not  to  draw 
the  proper  inference  fitnn  the  events  which  were  daily  pass- 
ing before  their  eyes. 

That  the  demand,  then,  of  an  extraordinary  means  of 
conviction,  distinct  from  the  ordinary,  or  the  evidence  daily 
produced,  maybe  equally  referred  to  in  both  these  instances 
must  be  apparoit.  There  is  some  difference,  however,  in 
the  later,  compared  with  the  former,  which  convinces  me 
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thai  more  k  intended  by  that,  than  was  by  this.  It  is 
not  without  reason  that  St.  Matthew^s  geneiai  designaticMi 
of  vy^loL  Ton  xeufSos  haxpliuuf  is  changed  in  St.  Luke,  for 
die  particular  one  of  rin  Si  xatpiv  roOroy  ra;  oA  Sbxifta^irf ; 
The  truth  is  our  Lord  in  St.  Matthew  is  reproaching  his 
hearers  with  not  discerning,  in  the  {Hroo&  of  his  divine  com* 
mission  daily  vouchsafed  brfore,  the  time  or  season  of  th« 
Mesnah  in  general ;  in  St.  Luke,  with  not  discovering,  fnxn 
the  same  proofs,  as  now  vouchsafed,  the  last  Ume  or  season 
of  die  Messias  in  particular.  The  illustrations,  which  he 
employs^  will  lead  to  no  other  conclusion* 

It  is  a  well  known  fibct,  with  respect  to  Judsea,  that  the 
seasons  of  rain,  and  of  fair  weather,  in  that  country,  were 
fixed  and  determinate :  each  had  its  proper  oommatc^menty 
and  each  its  proper  termination ;  and  there  was  a  definite 
interval  between  them.  No  allusion  occurs  in  the  sacred 
writers,  except  to  two  such  periods  of  rain,  at  opposite  quar** 
ters  of  the  year,  and  called  respectively  the  former  and  the 
latter  rain.  From  the  last  passage,  quoted  below 8,  whidi 
is  to  this  eflect.  He  will  cause  to  come  down  for  you  the 
rain,  the  former  ridn,  and  the  latter  rain,  in  the  Jirsi  month 
— ^it  appears  that  the  latter  rain  was  the  rain  which  fell  in 
the  spring,  in  or  about  the  first  month  of  the  sacred  year, 
Abib  or  Nisan,  answering  pardy  to  April  and  partly  to 
March  with  us.  The  same  thing  is  implied  by  Jerome  in  his 
commentary  upon  Amos^^;  Quse  locusta  venit  in  principio 
imbris  serotini,  quando  cuncta  virent,  et  parturit  omnia 
ager,  et  diversarum  arborum  flores  in  sui  generis  poma 
erumpuntur :  for  this  is  a  description  of  the  month  Adar 
among  the  Jews.  This,  then,  is  the  rain  alluded  to  by 
Solomoni;  For  lo!  the  winter  is  past;  the  rain  is  over  and 
gone;  the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth;  the  time  of  the 
mnging  of  birds  is  come;  and  die  voice  of  the  turde  is 
heard  in  our  land.  The  fig-tree  putteth  forth  her  green 
figs,  and  the  vines  with  the  tender  grapes  give  a  good  smell. 
Amos  iv.  7.  it  b  sud,  And,  also,  I  have  withholden  the 

f  her,  zzri.  4.  Deat  xi.  14.  zxyiii.  la.  Jerem.  iii.  3.  ▼.  34.  Hos.  vi.  3. 
Zech.  z.  I.  Jod  ii.  23.  ^  Oper.  iii.  1433.  *  Ctntieles  U.  f  i— 13. 
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nun  from  you,  when  there  were  yet  three  months  to  the 
harvest — ^which  harvest  being  necessarily  the  wheat  har- 
vest, the  season  whereof  was  Pentecost,  the  period  of  the 
rain,  three  months  prior  to  that,  is  at  least  the  dose  of  the 
last,  or  the  beginning  of  the  first,  month  in  the  sacred  year. 
Jerome^s  commentary,  ut  eupray  is  to  this  effect,  Significat 
vemum  tempus  extremi  mensis  Aprilis,  a  quo  ad  messem 
frumenti  tres  menses  supersunt.  Mains,  Junius,  Julius — 
which,  however,  is  not  altogether  a  correct  statement;  for 
wheat  harvest  in  Judaea,  no  more  than  in  Egypt,  was  ever 
later  than  the  beginning  of  June.  AuofUfns  IlXriaSo^,  that 
is,  about  the  end  of  the  brumal  quarter*,  is  specified  by 

*  I  am  well  aware  that  the  notes  of  time,  ZvofAirr,^  IIXcm^^  ve^i 
UkeMttif  8^iy,  and  the  like,  in  their  ordinary  acceptation  imply 
just  the  reverse  of  this  ;  the  commencement  of  the  autumnal,  not 
the  end  of  the  brumal,  quarter.  But  that  Josephua  intended  to 
describe  the  period  of  the  vernal  rains,  whether  he  has  described 
it  by  its  proper  characteristics,  or  no,  appears  from  the  hct  that 
this  supply  of  water  from  heaven  was  early  in  the  duration  of  the 
siege,  and  long  prior  to  the  feast  of  Tabernacles.  Now  the  feast 
of  Tabernacles  could  never  be  later  than  the  period  ordinarily 
meant  by  the  nXeM^«y  Si^k — which  the  ancient  Calendaria^  jdace 
about  forty-three  or  forty-four  days  after  the  autumnal  equinox, 
as  they  do  their  rising  about  the  same  time  after  the  vernal.  Forty- 
four  days  after  the  autumnal  equinox  would  bring  us  to  the  seventh 
of  November ;  almost  a  month  later  than  the  latest  time  when  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles  could  fall.  The  necessity  of  the  case,  then, 
requires  that  Jo»ephus  should  be  understood  of  the  tlXet^Sbw  in- 
roXvi,  not  the  Ivtra — the  time  of  which  would  be  early  in  May,  not 
much  posterior  to  the  ordinary  termination  of  the  vernal  rains. 

There  is  a  passage  in  iSscbylus  which,  as  implying  a  similar 
inaccuracy,  admits  of  comparison  with  this  of  Josephus.  Speak- 
ing of  the  capture  of  Troy,  he  describes  the  tnw  ycoo-o'^f,  equats 
durateus,  as 

U-^ff^  ifoCvet^  it/A^l  nX€j£^y  h^iy,  Agam.  799. 
whereas  the  uniform  historical  tradition  is  that  Troy  was  taken  in 
the  Attic  month  Thargelion,  Scirrophorion,  or  the  like, 
£t  Danaiim  decimo  vere  redisse  rates. 

^  Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  35.  ii.  47.  xi.  16.  xvii.  18. 
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JoBephus^  as  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  rainy  seasons; 
consequently,  of  the  vernal  or  latter  rain  as  such.  Now 
as  the  period  of  barley-harvest  coincided  with  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Passover,  and  the  effect  of  the  latter  rains,  as 
indeed  of  the  rainy  season  in  general,  when  over,  was  neces- 
sarily to  swell  the  Jordan,  hence  it  is  stated  in  the  Book  of 
Joshua >n,  Jordan  overfloweth  all  his  banks,  all  the  time  of 
harvest,  that  is,  of  barley-harvest ;  for  the  river  was  crossed 
on  the  tenth  of  Nisan".  Before  the  time  of  barley-harvest, 
that  is,  before  the  middle  of  Nisan,  which  in  a  rectified 
year  would  answer  to  the  middle  of  April,  the  vernal  rains 
would  almost  always  be  long  over :  and  in  most  years  by  the 
middle  of  March.  There  is  a  case  in  point,  mentioned  by 
Joeephus,  when  the  Jordan  was  impassable  on  account  of 
the  rain,  on  the  fourth  of  Dystrus;  which  corresponded  in 
that  year  to  February  ftB^. 

After  the  cessation  of  the  last  or  the  spring  rains,  the  con- 
tinuance of  fine  weather  until  the  periodic  recurrence  of  the 
first  or  the  autumnal,  that  is,  all  through  the  vernal  and 
summer  quarters,  is  equally  well  attested.  Svamv  Si,  tl 
iroTff,  ri  KXtfiM  rouro  $ipws  SiraiP:  Nunquam  in  fine  mensis 
Junii,  rive  in  mense  Julio,  in  his  provinciis,  maximeque  in 
Judsea,  pluvias  vidimus^.  Hence,  at  the  inauguration  of 
Saul,  which  1  Sam.  xii.  17.  proves  to  have  taken  place 
about  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  or  in  the  axftij  of  wheat-har- 
vest, thunder  and  rain  were  so  strange  a  phenomenon,  as 
justly  to  be  appealed  to  in  token  of  the  displeasure  of  God*. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  interval  between  the  latter  and  the 
former  rains  seems  to  have  been  in  general  as  near  as  pos- 
rible  the  interval  between  the  autumnal  and  the  vernal  equi- 
nox, or  about  rix  months.  The  one  were  over  before  the 
Passover,  and  the  other  set  in  shortly  after  the  Scenopegia'. 
The  duration  of  the  dearth  in  the  time  of  Elijah,  diough 
not  specified  in  the  Old  Testament,  further  than  as  almost 

1  Ant  Jud.  xiii.  Tiii.  2.         ■  iii.  15.  ■  iv.  19.    Vide  also  1  Chron. 

xii.  15.  Jerem.  xii.  5.  xliz.  19.  •  B.  Jod.  iv.  yii.  3.  5.   Vol.  i.  p.  580. 

Note.  f  B.  Jod.  iii.  vii.  la.  Vide  alao  Ant  zviii.  viii.  6.  «  Hieronymi 
Oper.  iii.  1401.  '  Ezra  z.  9— 13' 

VOL.  II.  N  n 
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three  years,  is  twice  specified  in  the  New%  and  ead  time 
as  a  dearth  of  three  years  and  six  months  in  length ;  which 
is  to  be  accounted  for  in  this  manner.  The  strictly  preter- 
natural period  of  the  drought  both  began  and  terminated, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  with  the  ordinary  season  of  the  first 
rain ;  that  is,  the  autumnal  quarter  of  the  year:  and  lasted 
just  three  years  in  all.  The  six  months,  in  addiuon  to  that, 
were,  consequently^  the  ordinary  interval  between  the  latter 
and  the  former  rain :  which,  though  they  did  certainly  ag- 
gravate the  whole  duration,  and  the  consequent  eflFects,  of 
the  drought,  could  not  by  themselves  have  been  consid^ed 
unnatural  or  extraordinary. 

That  this  explanation  is  correct  appears  from  JosejAusS 
who  cites  Menander,  the  Tynan  historian,  in  testimony  to 
a  drought  in  the  reign  of  Ithobal,  the  Ethbaal  of  Scripture, 
and  father  of  Jezebel,  which  extended  from  Hyperbaie- 
taeus,  or  Tisri,  in  one  year,  to  the  same  month  in  the  next. 
And  hence  we  may  better  appreciate  the  maternal  piety  of 
Rizpah,  the  daughter  of  Aiah,  and  conculnne  of  Saul, 
which  is  instanced  in  2  Sam.  xxi.  9«  10.  For  these  seven 
men  were  put  to  death  in  the  first  days  of  barley-harvest, 
that  is,  so  early  as  the  sixteenth  of  Nisan— and  her  watching 
over  their  bodies,  which  lasted  until  water  dropped  upon 
them  out  of  heaven,  must  have  continued  past  the  same 
time  in  the  month  of  Tisri.  The  Mishna  places  the  recur- 
rence of  the  autumnal  rains,  one  year  with  another,  {ibout 
the  end  of  the  first  week  in  Marchesvan ;  a  fortnight  9&kx 
the  close  of  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  °  ^. 

*  JosephuB  supplies  a  case  in  point  when  they  f4>pear  to  have 
so  begun  ^.  The  remarkable  storm  of  rain  and  wiud,  which  is 
there  described,  being  uot  many  days  later  than  the  arrival  of 
John  of  Gischala  at  Jerusalem,  nor  that  arrival  than  the  end  of 
the  month  Tisri,  must  have  coincided  with  about  the  middle  of 
Marchesvan,  and  have  been,  consequently,  the  setung  in  of  the 
autumnal  rains.  See  also  a  similar  instance,  in  Diodorus  Siculus^, 

•  Luke  \Y,  25.    James  ▼.  17.  *  Ant  Jad.  Wii.  xiii.  2.  *  ii.  357. 

»  B.  Jud.  It.  It.  5.  ^  n.  74. 
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Now  the  natural  phenomena,  referred  to  by  cur  Saviour^ 
are  referred  to  as  indicating  not  merely  certain  natural  con* 
sequences  in  general,  but  certain  stated  and  regular  con^ 
sequences  in  particular*  FiVfrai  oarco,  or  x««  ylwreu^  b  sub- 
joined to  each.  The  natural  effects,  supposed  to  be  of  this 
regular  kind,  are  these  two,  rain  and  x«vaooy,  which  may 
well  be  understood  of  dry,  and  hot  or  sultry,  weather.  The 
appearance,  which  indicates  the  former,  is  the  ridng  of  the 
cloud  from  the  west ;  the  appearantce,  which  prognosticates 
the  latter,  is  the  beginning  of  the  south  wind  to  blow. 

Now  the  very  terms,  in  wlwh  the  first  of  these  symp- 
toms is  alluded  to^-orav  iSijrff  r^y  vt^Ai^y  oemriXkowray  cvkq 
iua-fAm — authiNcize  the  following  conclusions  respecting  it. 
First,  it  was  some  well  known  and  memorable  cloud;  se- 
condly, it  was  never  observed  in  any  quarter  but  the  west : 
and  we  have  seen  it  was  always  the  harbinger  of  rain.  The 
west  in  Judaea  is  the  region  of  the  Mediterranean  sea ;  this 
cloud  from  the  west,  therefore,  was  necessarily  a  doud  from 
that  sea.  The  doud  itself,  the  quarter  where  it  first  ap- 
peared, the  effect  by  which  it  was  followed,  are  all  satis- 
factorily explained  by  a  case  in  pmnt,  at  the  end  of  the 
great  dronght  before  alluded  to'.  This  doud  (^  vifixvi) 
was  that  cloud,  in  the  shape  of  a  man'^s  hand,  which  the 
servant  of  Elijah,  at  his  seventh  errand,  saw  and  reported 
to  be  rising  from  the  sea :  after  which,  in  a  very  short  time, 
and  almost  before  Ahab  could  prepiu-e  his  chariot  for  de- 
parting, The  heaven  was  black  with  douds  and  wind,  and 
there  was  a  great  rain.  It  is  reasonable  to  presume  that 
this  was  a  familiar  phenomenon  in  Judsea;  the  natural 
effect  of  a  long  continuance  of  dry  and  sultry  weather; 
and  the  natural  prognostic  also  of  its  speedy  termination, 
by  the  setting  in  of  the  autumnal  rain. 

With  regard  to  the  other  phenomenon,  the  south,  in  re- 
ference to  Judsea,  is  the  region  of  the  sandy  deserts  of  Idu- 

of  a  storm  encountered  vcpi  nxeu^c  d(^y,  when  Demetrius  Poli- 
orcetes  was  sailing  with  a  fleet  to  invade  Egypt. 

X  I  Kings  xviii.  41— -^nd. 
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maea  and  of  Arabia ;  that  is,  the  region  of  barrenness,  heat, 
and  thirst :  a  wind  from  that  quarter,  therefore,  must  needs 
be  the  forerunner  of  sultry  weather.  Concerning  the  south 
winds  in  that  quarter,  Diodorus  writes  thus ;  &€pfuA  yiyorrM 
xaf  vvBffioXfiVy  &9T9  xa)  riig  uXa;  I xiropouv,  xai  rcov  xarofeciyov- 
ranr  €if  roLq  ev  rou^  xaXvfiatg  a'xuig  ixkieiv  ret  a^mfiara  y :  Seneca ; 
Auster  quoque,  qui  ex  illo  tractu  venit,  Tentorum  calidissi- 
mus  est ' :  Pliny ;  Austros  ibi  tarn  ardentes  flare,  ut  asstati- 
bus  sylvas  incendant,  invenimus  apud  auctores^:  Philo 
Judaeus ;  Bripis  rt  yap  Ijti,  xai  xffaXoAy^;,  xm  jSoepuigibOOf,  Sff-as 
Tf  xa)  a$iiftoviaf  lftiroi€7y  ixavo;,  xa)  fucAi^T'  h  Alyuvrai,  xti/xeiji 
xoer^  TPi  viTtUf  '81'  iv  al  vrpivoX^o*!!;  r»v  ^oocfopeov  aaripcaVy  dg 
ofjia  T»  BittxivijS^ai,  Toy  Sif*  i^Xiov  fKoyfMV  avnwootiTatcUf  xa) 
irarra  xa/tiv  ^. 

But  this  is  not  all.  A  variety  of  notices,  relating  to  the 
south  wind,  may  be  specified  from  ancient  authors,  which, 
it  appears  to  me,  would  be  applicable  to  the  case  in  point 

I.  The  year  being  taken  throughout,  the  prevailing  winds, 
almost  every  where,  are  described  as  the  north,  and  the 
south.  nXf I0TOI  yeip  fioficu  xa)  viroi  yiyvovreu  rcov  ufifuev  ^— 
ITXff/dTfloy  8f  ovTow,  oimp  tlpipraiy  Option  tuu  wnlmv  ^. 

II.  The  south  wind,  in  southern  regions,  was  a  fiiir 
wind ;  and  hence  one  of  its  names,  and  perhaps  the  most 
appropriate,  was  that  of  Aiuxivorog.  'Apyiamiv  li  vorov,  ret 
AcuxoWov  oUtos  ypip  hxlya  ra  vf^  tokj  ^ — Permutant  et  duo 
naturam  cum  situ :  auster  Airicse  serenus ;  aquilo  nubi- 
lus  ^ — ^*0  /xf y  yeip  vorog  oci  rolg  kauTOU  roroig  eutfios  S — 'OfMms 
a  xai  6  voVo;  alipios  rolg  itip)  rijv  Ai)3vi)y  ^. 

ALBUS  ut  obscuro  deterget  nubila  coelo 
Seepe  NOTUS,  neque  parturit  imbres 
Perpetuos— 

Hor.  Carm.  I.  vti.  15. 

III.  The  south  wind  was  etesian,  or  a  monsoon,  as  well 

7  Diod.  Sic.  iii.  47.  Vide  also  Herod,  ii.  aa.  ■  Nat.  Qosst  it.  a. 

•  H.  N.  zii.  19.  ^  De  Vit  Mos.  621.   Vide  also  Arist  MeteoroL 
ii.  3.                  <  Arist.  Meteorol.  ii.  4.  •>  Theophrastus  De  Ventis. 

•  Strabo  i.  43.  '  Plin.  H.  N.  ii.  47.  s  Theophrastus  De  Ventis. 
^  Arist.  Meteorol.  ii.  3. 
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as  the  northern.  Both  Pliny  and  Diodorus'  assert  that 
the  etesian  winds  were  not  confined  to  the  northern  quar- 
ter of  the  heavens.  "Oitv  xeA  ro  Sovjxat^o/Mvoy  tos  o^x  Sv,  hoeii 
fiopiM  fMv  lri}<riai  y/vovrai,  vorot  8e  06  yivovrai,  ^iWai  woog 
auf4]3a/Hiy^ — ^Etesise  et  prodromi...certo  tempore  anni,  cum 
Canis  oritur,  ex  alia  atque  alia  parte  cceli  spirant — ^P.  Nigi- 
dii  in  secundo  librorum,  quos  de  vento  composuit,  verba 
hsec  sunt;  Etesise  etaustri  anniversarii,  secundo  sole,  flant^. 

IV.  The  northern  monsoons  were  in  general  the  summer 
wind ;  and  the  southern  the  winter.  Hence  Lucretius,  in 
his  beautiful  chart  of  the  seasons : 

It  ver,  et  Venus  -,  et  Veris  praenuncius  ante 
Pennatus  graditur  Zephyrus,  vestigia  propter 
Flora  quibus  mater,  prsespargens  ante  viai 
Cuncta,  coloribus  egregiis  et  odoribus  obplet. 
Inde  loci  sequitur  Caior  aridus,  et  comes  una 
Pulverulenta  Ceres,  et  Etesia  flabra  Aquilonum. 
lode  Auctumnus  adit,  graditur  simul  Euius  Euan : 
lode  aliffi  Tempestates,  Venteique^  sequuntur, 
Altitonans  Voltumus,  et  Auster  fulmine  pollens. 
Tandem  Bruma  niveis  adfert,  pigruroque  rigorem 
Reddit  j  Hyems  sequitur,  crepitans  ac  dentibus  Algu. 

V.736. 

Hence  also  his  description  of  the  equinoctial  points  them- 
selves: 

Nam  medio  cursu  flatCls  Aquilonis  et  Austri, 

Distinct  sequato  coelum  discrimine  meta».  lb.  688. 

r/yovrai  ftiy  yeif  xa)  ol  xaXou/xtyoi  AetixoWoi  r^  avrixti/tevi^y 
Sfuv  (rois  /3opffioi$)<^.  Quia  flatibus  etesiarum  implentur  vada 
(Caspii  sc.  maris) ;  hybemus  auster  revolvit  fluctus  <>. 

V.  The  southern  monsoon,  among  its  other  times,  blew 
most  r^ularly  at  the  close  of  the  brumal  quarter,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  vernal.  Columella  De  Re  Rustica  ;  xvii. 
kal.  Febr.  afncus^  interdum  auster,  cum  pluvia.  v.  kal. 
Febr.  auster,  aut  africus,  hiemat — Sex  diebus  ante  idus 

i  Flin.  H.  N.  ii.  47.  Diod.i.39.  ^  Theophmstus  De  Ventis.  lAolns 
Gdl.  ii.  a2.        "  Arist  Meteorol.  ii.  5.        "  Tac.  Ann.  vi.  $^. 
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Maias;  quod  tempus  austrinum  est<>.  'ExorepoBV  alov  to^k, 
hv  olg  xptfvoi;  pLoXvrra  wviovat^  xarpi  Xiyov  iorl'  roi;  fiiv  /Sopc/oiCy 
^etfjLmis  Tt^  xa)  tipouij  xo)  /tcrovopou  . . .  toi;  Sf  verloiSy  lueri, 
X'tfJi'&yci  rt,  x«}  a^Oftfyou  eisipo;,  xa)  fbfroreipou  Xijy^vro;—- Ol 
yd^  ^piyo}  y^oi  KoSaxtp  iriicUu  rwig  fl(r«y*  ouf  xoAoiKri  Aicncoye^ 
rou;*  a7$pioj  y^p,  xo}  &avw9f9lg,  co;  ^/irav-^-Toy  j3opf«y  is-«n«^ 
Ttt)  y^a,  riy  8r  yoroy  jx^  tw  fiopia  P— Zomti  8*  aTO  ^cxgiSwy,^  £$  oi 
lop^yoi  X//3f;  x«}  (eftipoi,  fTifUms  /ttfyoAoi,  <ruyiXa(!yo(iO'iy  ««;  rov^ 
TOTOu;  rovrouf"^*TvJ  .  •  r^v  lapiyj^y  Icnj/bitp/ay,  otv  ^'/3tff  vap*  o^- 
ro7(  xo}  2^<f  u^i  TVffov<ri,  itoLfi^^iLtytim  &xfSi»v  vXSj/los  ofMfprov  •  • 
fMT£^  Tcoy  avifim  rapayhiTM  <l.  This  wind  from  its  bringing 
the  birds  of  passage  Aristotle  and  Pliny  call  ornithian,  or 
chelidonian ;  Ka)  yap  o3roi  Ingo'/ai  eW)v  ao-devffi^'  IXottw^  8c 
xcA  ^^^lae/ripoi  rcoy  hni<rloov  vviowFtV  ^/38o/um|xoot^  yap  (which  he 
dates  from  the  rpoTal  ;^ffijMpiya}^  or  winter  solstice)  ^^oyroi 
vvBiv  '•  Spirant  autem  et  a  bruma,  cum  vocantur  omithias ; 
sed  leniores,  et  pauds  diebus — ^Favonium  quidam  ad  vii. 
kal.  Martias  chelidoniam  vocant,  ab  hirundinis  visu ;  non- 
nulli  vero  omithian,  uno  et  lxx.  die  post  brumam,  ab  ad- 
ventu  avium,  flantem  per  dies  novem  s. 

Accordingly  Josephus  speaks  of  the  south  wind  as  blow- 
ing in  a  given  instance,  the  time  of  the  recapture  of  Masada^ 
on  the  fifteenth  of  Xanthicus,  Tuesday  April  11.  A.  U. 
8S6;  and  Solomon,  Cantides  iv.  16.  iJludes  to  both  the 
north  and  the  south  as  winds  peculiar  to  the  vernal  quarter, 
and  wont  to  succeed  each  other;  Awake  O  north  wind! 
and  come  thou  south  !  blow  upon  my  garden,  that  the 
spices  thereof  may  flow  out.  Moreover,  the  Indian  cara- 
vans, which  set  out  upon  their  return  between  the  end  of 
December  and  the  middle  of  January  in  every  year,  upon 
entering  the  Red  sea,  which  they  did  after  forty  days* 
voyage,  are  said  to  have  finished  the  rest  of  the  journey, 
which  took  up  thirty  days  more",  africo  vel  austro— each 
of  them  a  monsoon,  or  trade  wind.    On  this  prindple  these 

«  Plin.  H.  N.  ii.  47.  p  TheophraatoB  De  Ventis.  «  Strabo.  xvi.  1098. 
Agatharchides,  ap.  Oeographos  Veteres  i.  42.  '  Aristotle  ut  sapra. 

•  Plin.  H.  N.  ii.  47.  *  B.  Jud.  vii.  viii.  5.  Vol.  i.  Diss.  ziii.  579.  "  PUo. 
H.  N.  vi.  33.    Vide  also  Solin.  Polyhist  lir. 
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winds  must  have  begun,  and  continued,  to  blow,  in  the  Bed 
sea,  ocHitiguous  to  Judaea,  seventy  days  after  the  beginning 
of  January ;  that  is,  until  as  late  as  the  first  or  second  week 
in  March :  which  would  be  the  be^nning  of  the  dry  season 
in  that  country. 

Laying  these  testimonies  ti^ther,  we  may  fairly  come 
to  the  condunon  that  the  south  wind'^s  commencing  to  blow 
was  a  natural  indication  of  the  approach  of  the  dry^  and 
therefore  of  the  dose  of  the  rainy,  season,  in  Judaea:  as 
the  appearance  of  the  cloud  was  of  the  reverse.  If  so,  our 
Lord  intends  to  reproach  his  hearers  with  not  being  able, 
from  the  signs  of  the  times,  as  a  case  in  point,  to  discover 
that  this  was  the  last  and  concluding  period  of  his  ministry. 
For  there  was  truly  something,  and  had  been,  for  some 
time  past,  in  his  manner  and  demeanour,  which  might  have 
warranted  this  presumption.  His  diligence,  activity,  and 
earnestness,  ever  since  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  up  to  the 
present  circuit,  were  sufficient  to  have  raised  the  reflection 
that  his  time  was  at  hand — ^the  exigency  of  the  occasion  was 
pressing — ^the  intermediate  period  was  short,  and  no  part  of 
it  to  be  idly  or  unprofitably  spent.  He  delivered  more 
discourses,  he  spake  more  parables,  he  wrought  more  mi- 
racles, and,  perhaps,  he  vi»ted  more  places,  within  the  last 
three  months  of  his  ministry,  than  ever,  within  an  equal 
time,  before.  St.  Luke'^s  Grospel,  which  in  less  than  nine 
chapters  comprized  the  account  of  two  years  and  nine 
months  previously,  is  taken  up,  for  more  than  fourteen 
chapters,  with  the  history  of  these  two  or  three  months 
alone  subsequently.  Within  this  period,  too,  the  Seventy 
had  been  sent  out ;  that  is,  the  service,  before  rendered  by 
the  Twelve,  had  been  increased  sixfold  by  thevr  mission  : 
and  our  Lord  himself  was  now  following  in  their  track,  and 
visiting  personally  either  all,  or  most,  of  the  places  which 
had  been  recently  evangelized  by  them. 

The  same  conclusion,  respecting  the  nature  of  the  present 
time,  is  obtruded  also  by  the  last  member  of  the  division, 
beginning.  And  why,  even  of  yourselves,  do  ye  not  judge  of 
that  is  just?    The  reasoning,  immediately  subjoined,  sup- 
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poees  two  parties — ^a  creditor  who  is  reclaming,  and  a 
debtor  who  is  withholding,  the  same^W^  debt*  It  supposes 
the  creditor,  after  trying  every  other  expedient  in  vain,  to 
be  having  recourse  to  the  law,  and  brining  his  debtor  before 
the  judge :  it  supposes  the  two  parties  to  be  actually  on 
the  way  to  the  court  of  justice ;  but  not  yet  arrived  there. 
It  supposes,  consequently,  a  remaining  interval — ^but  a  short 
and  finite  interval — within  which  it  is  still  possible  for  the 
refractory  party  to  make  up  the  matter,  by  satisfying  the 
debt  of  his  own  accord ;  and  to  stop  all  further  proceedings. 
But  it  supposes  that,  if  he  perasts  in  his  obstinacy  to  the 
last,  and  the  case  comes  before  the  judge,  there  will  be  no 
longer  the  means  of  retreat;  the  law  must  take  its  usual 
course :  the  judge  will  deliver  him  to  the  exactor ;  the  ex- 
actor will  consign  him  to  prison ;  and  he  wiU  never  come  out 
from  thence,  until  he  have  repaid  the  uttermost  farthing. 

Now,  all  this  might  be  applicable  to  the  case  of  our  Lord, 
and  of  the  Jewish  people,  the  former  of  whom,  upon  the 
strength  of  sufficient  evidence,  had  long  been  claiming  to  be 
received  as  their  Messias,  and  the  latter,  notwithstanding 
this  evidence,  had  long  been  refusing  to  receive  him  as 
such.  But  it  would  be  applicable  only  on  the  further  sup- 
position that,  at  this  present  time,  he  was  making  a  last  and 
a  final  appeal  to  the  same  people,  with  a  view  to  thdir  con- 
version— that  the  period  both  of  his  own  ministry,  and  of 
their  probation,  was  fast  drawing  to  its  close — beyond  which 
should  the  national  impenitence  be  still  protracted,  they 
must  expect  to  be  ^ven  up  to  the  penal  consequences  of  an 
obstinate  unbelief.  This  part,  therefore,  demonstrates  the 
same  conclusion,  as  clearly  as  any  before  it. 
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DISSERTATION  XX. 

On  the  incident  relating  to  the  GdUleans^  Luke  xiii.  1 — ^9. 

JL  HE  oonnection  of  this  secdon  with  the  preceding  chapter, 
which  would  otherwise  be  the  first  thing  to  require  pointing 
out,  has  been  demonstrated  already.  The  phrase  h  avrw  rw 
xatptij  as  equivalent  to  fv  t£  aurm  xaip«,  at  the  self-same 
season,  instead  of  at  the  same  season,  is  among  the  peculiar 
idioms  of  St  Luke*;  and  by  its  occurrence  here  ascertains 
the  time  of  the  following  account,  as  directly  consecutive 
upon  the  preceding.  This  allusion,  then,  to  the  fate  of  the 
Galileans  took  place  soon  after  the  previous  discourse ;  and 
the  matter  of  fact  alluded  to,  if  we  proceed  to  examine  into 
it,  will,  perhaps,  be  found  to  conspire  with  that  discourse 
itself,  in  leading  to  the  same  conclusion,  which  the  consi- 
deration of  the  discourse  enabled  us  to  deduce  in  the  pre- 
ceding Dissertation. 

With  a  view  to  this  examination  I  am  not  aware  that  it 
would  make  much  difference  whether  we  supposed  the  Gali- 
leans in  question  to  be  some  of  the  sect,  who  are  known  in 
contemporary  history  by  their  rdation  to  Judas,  surnamed 
the  Galilean— or  certain  of  the  people  of  Galilee.  The 
same  conclusions  might  follow  in  either  case;  yet  the  latter, 
and  not  the  former,  is  indisputably  the  more  correct  opinion. 

For  first,  when  a  word  possesses  both  a  general  and 
proper^  and  also  a  pcvrHcular  and  improper^  rignification, 
like  this  of  the  Gralileans,  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  be 
used  cnrA»;,  as  it  is  here,  except  in  the  former.  Those,  for 
whom  St.  Luke  was  writing,  might  very  well  comprehend 
what  was  meant  by  the  people  of  Galilee,  as  such ;  but 
could  not,  without  some  further  explanation,  what  was 
meant  by  the  followers  of  Judas  of  Galilee. 

Secondly,  the  name  of  Galileans,  as  descriptive  of  any 

*  vii.  ai.    z.  31.    zii.  is.    xiii.  31.    xz.  19.   xxiii.  la.    xxiv.  13.33. 
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such  sect,  occurs  no  where  in  the  Grospels :  the  principles  of 
the  sect  may  often  be  alluded  to,  but  the  name  is  regularly 
kept  out  of  sight.  St.  Luke  in  particular  suppresses  even 
the  name  of  the  Herodians,  which  neither  St.  Matthew,  nor 
St.  Mark,  does ;  though  the  principles  of  that  sect,  as  the  se- 
cond of  the  passages  cited  below  must  serve  to  demonstrate^, 
if  they  were  not  the  same  with  the  principles  of  the  Gali- 
leans, bordered  very  closely  upon  them. 

The  truth  is,  the  denomination  of  Galileans  was  never  the 
peculiar  name  of  thb  sect :  it  may  be  given,  indeed,  to  their 
founder,  as  at  Acts  v.  37.  in  reference  either  to  his  supposed 
country,  or  to  the  persons  of  whom  his  followers,  at  the 
time,  might  prindpally  have  consisted;  but,  as  a  specific 
designation  for  his  party,  it  is  as  little  to  be  met  with  in  Jo- 
sephus,  as  in  the  Grospels.  Judas  himself  was  a  Gaulanite, 
f  X  %oki»^  ovofUL  ToifiaXa  ^ :  though  he  may  also  be  called  the 
Galilean ;  and  if  his  party  had  any  distinctive  appellation, 
it  was  that  of  the  Zealots  or  Sicarii.  As  such  they  are 
enumerated  by  Joseph  us,  in  their  proper  place,  among  the 
other  sects  of  the  Jew8<i.  But  even  the  Zealots  were  a 
branch  of  the  Pharisees :  and  their  founder  was  Zadok  the 
Pharisee,  as  much  as  Judas  the  Galilean. 

Thirdly,  it  may  very  well  be  questioned  whether,  after 
the  rise  and  dispersion  of  the  party,  A.  U.  760.  until  near 
the  time  of  the  Jewish  war,  when  it  again  started  into  being, 
the  sect  of  the  Zealots  existed  except  in  abeyance.  The  at- 
tempt of  Judas  had  been  speedily  followed  by  his  death ; 
and  the  reasoning  of  Gamaliel  in  the  Acts  necessarily  sup- 
poses that  both  he,  and  his  followers,  had  come  to  nothing. 
'  Had  not  this  been  noUniously  the  fiEu:t,  his  very  example, 
as  a  case  in  pmnt,  would  have  made  against  him.  At  the 
time  of  our  Saviour'^s  trial  before  Pilate  %  he  was  very 
plainly  charged  with  maintaining  the  principles  of  Judsa 
but  he  was  not  himself  called  either  a  Zealot  or  a  Galilean. 
In  Josephus  too,  though  certain  of  the  sons  or  descendants 

^  Lake  vi.  ii.   xz.  ao.  <  Ant.  zviii.  i.  i.  6.   zx.  ▼.  a.   B.  u.Tiii.  i« 

zvii.  8.  *  Ant.  zviti.  i.  i^.  B.  ii.  viii.  i — 14.  vii.  riii.  i.  •  Lake 
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of  Judas  may  be  alluded  to  at  intermediate  periods,  and  on 
distinct  oocasionsf,  yet  no  overt  act  fflmilsr  to  the  first  in- 
surrection, A.  U.  760.  in  which  any  of  his  party  or  his  fa- 
mily were  oonceraed,  can  be  found  on  record,  prior  to  A.  U. 
819.  when  Manahem,  a  descendant  of  his  it  is  true,  seized 
upon  MasadaS,  and  usurped  the  tyranny  of  his  country- 
men, at  the  outset  of  the  Jewish  war. 

It  was  not,  in  fact,  posable  that  in  peaceful  and  quiet 
times  such  a  sect  could  be  tolerated  for  a  moment.  Their 
prindples  led  directly  to  anarchy  and  insubordination.  It 
was  a  point  of  conscience  with  them  to  disclaim  the  au- 
thority of  the  Roman  Emperor,  or  of  his  Procurators — to 
withhold  the  payment  of  tribute — ^to  resist,  in  short,  the  im- 
position of  any  foreign  yoke,  .and  to  acknowledge  no  master 
but  Grod.  From  the  time,  therefore,  of  the  census  of  Qui- 
rinius,  and.  of  the  mission  of  Coponius,  the  civil  constitution 
of  Judaea  and  this  sect  could  not  both  subast  together ;  their 
principles  on  the  one  hand  allowed  of  no  compromise  be- 
tween liberty  or  death — ^the  stability  of  the  existing  govern- 
ment on  the  other,  none  between  its  own  entire  ascendancy 
and  their  utter  annihilation.  If  the  Galileans  had  survived 
the  first  contest,  the  Roman  yoke  must  have  been  for  ever 
shaken  off:  if  the  Roman  government  had  triumphed,  the 
Galileans  must  have  perished  in  the  struggle. 

Fourthly,  it  is  probable,  from  xiii.  81.  that  Jesus  was  at 
this  very  time  in  Galilee ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  must  have 
been  somewhere  in  the  dominions  of  Herod.  This  circum- 
stance might  account  for  the  communicaUon,  xiii.  1.  itself; 
but  it  supposes  that  the  sufferers  alluded  to  were  inhabitants 
of  Galilee.  For  where  would  a  misfortune,  which  had  hap- 
pened  to  Galileans  in  particular,  be  so  likely  to  excite  an 
interest  as  in  Galilee  ?  and  about  whom  were  the  people  of 
Galilee  so  likely  to  feel  an  interest,  as  about  their  own  coun- 
trymen ? 

Fifthly,  the  reasoning,  which  our  Liord  grounds  upon  the 
communication,  must  be  decisive  as  to  whom  it  refers  to* 
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He  opposes  these  Galileans,  who  had  perished,  as  a  part  to 
the  Galileans,  who  still  survived^  as  a  whok ;  and  he  ui^ges 
the  fact  of  what  had  befallen  the  jpor^,  as  a  warning  of  what 
might  be  expected  by  the  whole.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  in  the  latter  instance,  he  means  the  people  of  Galilee, 
for  he  identifies  them  with  his  hearers  at  the  time ;  and, 
consequently,  there  can  be  as  little  that  he  meant  them  also 
in  the  former.  In  like  manner,  directly  after h,  he  opposes 
a  certun  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  to  the  rest 
of  the  people  of  the  same  city ;  and  from  the  fact  pf  what 
h;;d  befallen  the  former,  he  derives  the  same  inference  of 
what,  unless  they  repented,  might  be  expected  by  the  latter. 
In  each  instance,  a  part  is  opposed  to  a  whole;  a  less  num- 
ber to  a  greater ;  but  each  of  the  same  kind,  and  both  in- 
cluded within  the  same  complex.  We  may  take  it  for 
granted,  therefore,  that  the  persons  alluded  to  here  were  no 
partisans  of  Judas  of  Galilee ;  but  strictly  and  properly 
Galileans. 

Again,  it  seems  equally  reasonable  to  conclude  that,  what- 
ever had  befallen  them  in  general,  it  was  something  which 
had  befallen  them  recently.  An  event  like  this  would  na- 
turally be  talked  about  only  as  soon  as  it  happened,  and 
those  who  apprized  our  Saviour  of  it  now,  it  is  manifest, 
could  not  suppose  he  was  aware  of  it  already.  His  own 
language  is  in  favour  of  this  conclusion :  Think  ye,  that 
these  Galileans  were  sinners  above  all  the  Gkdileans,  that 
they  have  steered  such  things  ?  when  he  is  referring  to  a 
fact,  of  unquestionably  more  ancient  date,  his  language  is 
perceptibly  different ;  Or  they,  the  eighteen,  on  whom  the 
tower  in  Siloam  JiUy  and  slew  them,  think  ye  that  these 
were  offenders,  above  all  that  were  dwelling  at  Jerusalem  ? 

Again,  whatever  had  befaUen  them  in  particular,  it  was 
something  which  had  befallen  them  innocently;  that  is,  they 
had  not  brought  it  upon  themselves.  The  very  construc- 
tion, put  upon  their  misfortune,  seems  to  be  a  proof  of  this. 
If  they  had  been  anywise  instrumental  to  it,  it  would  not 
have  been  accidental;  and  if  it  had  not  been  accidental,  it 
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could  not  have  been  construed  into  a  judgment  for  sin. 
These  men  must  have  perished  at  a  time,  and  in  a  manner, 
which,  humanly  speaking,  would  acquit  them  of  all  blame^ 
as  having  drawn  down  their  own  death ;  and  would  resolve 
it  solely  into  the  controlling  providence  of  God. 

Again,  there  is  no  proof,  in  contemporary  history,  of 
any  disturbance  in  Jerusalem,  the  scene  of  which  is  not 
principaDy,  if  not  exclusively,  the  temple ;  and  the  time  of 
which  is  not,  still  more  invariably,  about  the  time  of  some 
feast.  MaXi<rrat...ly  rai§  wco^leug  aurcov  ar&rig  Sarrrrai}*  Such 
disturbances  always  took  place  when  the  Jews  were  assem- 
bled in  greater  numbers  than  usual :  and  they  were  never 
so  assembled,  except  before  and  during  the  feasts^.  Now 
the  scene  of  the  outrage  upon  these  Galileans  was  mani- 
festly the  temple — ^for  the  outrage  occurred  in  the  midst  of 
sacrifice — either  of  their  sacrifices,  or  of  the  sacrifices  therr^ 
selves,  according  as  we  choose  to  render  tmv  AtKricoy  avreov. 
.And  if  Pilate  also  was  present  at  Jerusalem,  the  time  when 
it  happened  was  the  time  of  some  feast.  Csesarea,  and  not 
Jerusalem,  was  the  seat  of  the  civil  government  ^  so  that  he 
would  never  be  ordinarily  rerident  at  Jerusalem,  except 
during  the  periods  of  the  feasts;  when,  for  the  same  reason 
that  a  guard  was  always  kept  stationed  in  Antonia,  (IvovAqj 
^8  at)  Tctf  hpTct^  irafa^kirTOwrtyf  <»g  yJ^  n  waartpl^ot  to  TXij0o$ 
o-uyijApoio-ftfyoyin,  that  is,  because  the  risk  of  extraordinary 
danger  required  extraordinary  precaution  to  prevent  it,)  the 
supreme  magistrate  also  took  care  to  be  on  the  spot. 

Again,  the  case  of  Barabbas,  as  specified  in  each  of  the 
Gospels,  is  a  proof  that,  before  the  last  Passover,  there  had 
been  a  tumult  in  the  city,  accompanied  by  bloodshed":  for 
he  was  still  in  prison,  on  that  account,  at  the  time  of  our 
Saviour's  condemnation:  and  the  same  case  is  equally  a 

*  B.  Jud.  i.  iv.  3.  k  Ant  zvii.  ix.  3.    z.  a.    B.  ii.  i.  3.    tii.  f .    Ant. 
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proof  that  the  tumult  itself  was  a  recent  occurrence;  for 
though  both  he,  and  his  accomplices,  had  been  imprisoned, 
none  of  them  had  yet  been  executed,  on  that  account.  The 
bloodshed  which  had  accompanied  this  disturbance,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose,  was  the  bloodshed  of  Roman  soldiers, 
not  of  native  Jews;  in  which  case,  nothing  was  more  likely 
to  have  provoked  the  retaliatory  vengeance  of  the  Governor. 
There  is  not  the  least  ground  for  imagining  that  Barabbas, 
who  seems  to  have  been  so  popular  a  character,  notwith- 
standing the  recent  outrage,  at  the  time  of  our  Lord^s  cru- 
cifixion, had  headed  one  party  ot  Jews  against  another — or 
that  the  contest,  which  terminated  in  death  to  some,  had 
lain  between  Jews,  on  both  sides,  as  such,  and  not  between 
Jews,  and  the  Roman  military. 

Again,  at  die  time  ot  our  Lord'^s  trial,  not  only  Pilate, 
but  Herod,  also,  the  Tetrarch  of  Galilee,  was  in  Jerusalem  <». 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that,  before  this,  the  latter 
had  been  a  regular  attendant  at  the  feasts:  on  the  contrary, 
if  Luke  xxiii.  8.  be  ti*ue,  it  follows  demonstratively  that  he 
had  not  attended  either  the  feast  of  Dedication,  or  the  feast 
of  Tabernacles,  last ;  at  both  of  which  times  Jesus  had  been 
in  Jerusalem,  teaching  and  performing  miracles  upon  the 
spot.  But,  if  he  was  now  in  attendance  against  his  usage, 
he  must  have  had  express  reasons  to  bring  him  there^-espe- 
cially  as  he  was  accompanied  by  a  train  of  sddiersP;  whidi, 
in  a  season  of  profound  peace  and  tranquillity,  like  the  pre- 
sent, except  for  some  very  urgent  reasons,  would  be  a  still 
more  extraordinary  circumstance. 

Again,  there  was  at  this  time  a  quarrel  in  existence  be- 
tween Herod  and  Pilate  <l  5  the  cause  of  which,  consequently, 
must  have  been  some  ground  of  o£Pence,  on  one  aide,  or  on 
both  sides.  But  it  would  not  be  easy  to  conceive  what  of- 
fence Herod  could  have  pven  to  Pilate,  at  least  in  his  offi- 
cial capacity;  for  an  o£Pence  to  Pilate,  in  that  capacity, 
would  also  be  an  <^nce  to  the  Emperor.  It  is  very  pos* 
sible,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Pilate  might  have  given 

»  Luke  xxiii.  7.  p  lb.  11.  «  lb.  11. 
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offence  to  Herod.  The  mere  circuiostance  that  the  one  was 
the  petty  Tetrarch  of  Galilee,  and  the  other  the  representa- 
tive of  the  majesty  of  Ciesar,  without  any  reference  to  the 
personal  character  of  the  parties,  might  su£Bce  to  account 
for  that 

Again,  the  quarrel  in  question  was  made  up  this  day, 
and  in  consequence  of  something  which  passed  this  day-^ 
whence  we  may  infer  it  was  a  quarrel  of  no  long  standing : 
the  parties,  between  whom  it  existed,  had  probably  nevesr 
met  since  it  had  taken  place,  until  they  met  on  this  occa- 
sion in  Jerusalem.  If  it  was  so  speedily  made  up  now 
when  they  did  meet,  had  they  met  before  this  period,  we 
may  suppose  it  would  have  been  made  up  sooner. 

Again,  it  is  impossible  to  peruse  the  account  of  St. 
Luke,  xxiii.  6 — ^12.  and  not  to  come  to  tlie  conclusion  that 
the  moving  cause  of  the  reconciliation  was  the  mission  of 
Jesus  to  Herod  by  Pilate.  Now  this  mission  is  expressly 
attributed  to  the  discovery  that  Jesus  belonged  to  the  juris- 
diction  of  Herod.  The  mission,  therefore,  was  a  compli- 
ment pud  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Herod ;  it  was  as  much  as 
to  declare  that,  without  the  consent  of  Herod,  Pilate  would 
not  interfere  in  the  disposal  of  a  person,  whose  proper 
master  Herod  might  appear  to  be.  And  Herod  understood 
it  accordingly;  for,  by  first  sitting  in  judgment  on  our 
Lord  himself,  and  then  sending  him  back  to  Pilate,  he  both 
as^rted  his  authority  over  him,  and  resigned  it  voluntarily 
up  to  Pilate.  But  if  the  cause  of  the  final  reconciliation 
was  this  deference  to  the  rights  of  Herod,  it  becomes  an  ar- 
gument that  the  cause  of  the  misunderstanding  previously 
had  been  some  injury  done  to  those  rights;  which  could  not 
be  repaired  except  by  a  public  acknowledgment  like  this. 
The  reputation  of  Jesus  would  necessarily  render  it  an  im- 
portant question  to  whose  jurisdiction  in  particular  he  ought 
to  be  considered  amenable— 4uid  in  sending  him  upon  this 
occasion  to  Herod,  Pilate  was  not  <xily  flattering  the  pride 
of  that  prince,  but  ministering  also  to  the  gratification  of  a 
wish  to  see  Jesus,  which  he  had  long  since  formed. 

Again,  it  may  be  inferred  from  Luke  xiii.  81 — S5.  that 
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our  Lord  could  not  have  been  far  from  Jerusalem,  that  is, 
his  drcuit  was  fast  drawing  to  its  close,  when  he  heard  of 
this  misfortune  of  the  Galileans :  and  before  his  arrival  at 
Bethany,  six  days  anterior  to  the  Passover,  numbers  of  the 
Jews  were  already  assembled  at  Jerusalem  ^  These  are  de- 
scribed as  Jews  from  the  country ;  and  the  purpose  for 
which  they  went  up,  so  much  before  the  time,  was  to  pu- 
rify themselves  against  the  feast.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  considerations  of  this  kind^-^uch  as  the  close  of  the 
-vow  of  separation — the  purification  of  women  after  child- 
birth, whom  their  husbands  would  naturally  aooompany— 
beades  various  aondental  pollutions,  dependent  upon  cir- 
cumstances— ^would  bring  up  numbers  to  Jerusalem,  some  a 
greater,  others  a  less,  time,  before  the  feast,  in  every  year*. 
Otrrf  yeip  Xnrpoi^,  says  Joeephus,  om  yoyo^^i^,  ovrt  ywa^tv 
hrfjUfiM}voi;,  o2rf  roi$  jfXXflo;  fLffuao-fuyoi^,  l^  r^Sc  r^  tuviof 
fUToAfltft/Saytiv^  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  one,  how- 
ever  previously  dean,  would  delay  his  arrival  later  than  the 
tenth  of  Nisan — and  there  is  a  case  in  point,  mentioned  ac- 
cidentally by  Josephus,  which  proves  diat  the  resort  of  vi- 
ritants,  against  the  Passover,  was  going  forward  on,  and 
before,  the  eighth  " :  ' Atpoi^ofu you  tov  Xaw  wpi§  r^  rw  'A^»- 
fim¥  hpTffy'  fySoq  3*  i}v  EavflixoD  fU9yo^ 

Laying  these  several  particulars  together,  I  think  we 
may  come  to  the  inference,  partly  with  an  absolute  cer- 
tainty, and  partly  with  a  high  degree  of  probability,  first, 
that  a  contest  had  taken  place  in  Jerusalem,  arimng  out  of  a 
disturbance  of  the  public  peace,  between  the  Jews  and  the 
Roman  soldiers,  attended  by  bloodshed  on  both  sides,  the 
scene  of  which  was  partially  the  temple — secondly,  that  this 
was  the  sedition  of  Barabbas,  for  which  he  was  in  prison, 
when  Jesus  was  brought  before  Pilate — ^thirdly,  that  some 
of  the  Galileans,  the  native  subjects  of  Herod,  while  en- 
gaged in  the  act  of  sacrificing,  had  been  innocently  suflfoners 
by  it — fourthly,  that  this  violence  done  to  them  was  the 

'  John  xi.  55.  ■  Vide  2  Chion.  zxiz.  zxz.  *  B.  Jad.  tL  is.  3. 
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cause  of  the  enmity  existing  between  Herod  arid  Pilate, 
and  the  reason  why  the  former  was  present  in  Jerusalem, 
at  the  time  of  the  last  Passover,  with  aii  armed  force,  for 
his  own  protection,  or  for  that  of  his  subjects-— fifthly,  that, 
all  this  was  of  recent  occurrence,  between  the  time  denoted 
by  John  xi.  53.  and  xii.  1 :  after  the  commencemait  of  our 
Lord'^s  final  circuit,  and  not  long  before  its  close. 

It  is  some  confirmation  of  the  connection  between  this  in* 
ddent,  thus  alluded  to  Luke  xiii.  1.  and  what  subsequently 
passed  at  our  Lord^s  examination,  xxiii.  6 — 12.  that  the 
former  does  serve  to  clear  up  the  latter,  and  that  both  are 
related  by  St.  Luke,  and  by  him  alone.  There  is  no  proof, 
it  is  true,  in  Josephus  of  any  disturbance  in  Jerusalem, 
about  this  time:  but  neither  is  there  any  account,  giv^fi  by 
him,  of  tlie  administration  of  Pilate  generally,  except  after 
the  close  of  our  Lord^s  personal  history,  and  so  far  as  re- 
gards one  or  two  particulars — his  introduction  of  the  ensigns 
into  the  city — ^his  sequestration  of  the  corban — and  his  vio- 
lence towards  the  Samaritans — the  last  of  which  led  to  his 
removal  from  office,  and  the  two  former,  as  I  apprehend, 
had  not  yet  taken  place.  Nor  could  any  greater  objection 
be  deducible  from  the  alence  of  Josephus  as  to  this  fact  in 
particular,  than  from  his  silence  with  respect  to  Christianity 
in  general. .  If  this  fact  was  connected  with  the  sedition  of 
Barabbas,  then  tlie  history  of  Barabbas  was  too  intimately 
connected  also  with  the  personal  history  of  Christ,  to  be  no- 
ticed distinctly  by  an  author,  who  has  preserved  so  deep, 
and  undoubtedly  so  deliberate,  a  secrecy  with  respect  to 
that. 

It  seems  to  have  been  ordained  by  Providence,  and  with  an 
evident  fitness  and  expediency,  that  the  whole  period  of  our 
Lord^s  public  ministry,  until  this  time,  should  have  passed 
over  with  no  such  events  as  these :  nor  can  I  help  thinking 
that  the  occurrence  of  something  of  the  kind,  at  last,  was 
more  permissive,  than  accidental ;  and  as  providential  as  any 
thing  else.  For  had  not  this  been  the  case,  no  such  noto- 
rious criminal  as  Barabbas  could  have  been  in  confinement 
at  the  time  of  the  trial  of  our  Lord ;  and  if  Barabbas  had 
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not  then  been  in  prison,  whom  could  the  infidel  Jews  have 
demanded  instead  of  the  Christ?  and  without  this  pre- 
ference of  Barabbas  to  the  Christ,  what  room  could  there 
have  been  for  that  last  and  most  convincing  testimony  to 
the  national  impenitence  and  guilty  the  deliberate  predilec- 
tion of  a  robber  and  an  outlaw,  a  ringleader  of  sedition, 
with  hands  embrued  in  blood,  instead  not  merely  of  a  per- 
son whose  innocence  was  undoubted,  and  whose  purity  of 
character  was  unimpeachable,'  but  of  their  own  Messias,  the 
Prince  of  peace,  and  Saviour  of  mankind  ? 
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On  the  question  concerning  divorce^  Matt.  xix.  8—- IS. 
Mark  x.  2— IS. 

JL  HE  reason  why  St.  Luke  has  omitted  all  mentioD  of  this 
question,  and  of  its  answer,  appears  to  be,  because  a  similar, 
and  very  probably  a  recent,  deciuon  on  the  same  subject 
was  recorded  by  him^,  not  long  before  the  point  of  time^ 
where  his  narrative  again  joins  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark. 
In  the  accoimts  of  the  two  latter  Evangelists  themselves, 
compared  together,  there  is  the  same  evidence  of  omisaons 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  supplements  on  the  other,  as  re- 
peatedly occurs  elsewhere;  and  this  fact  being  once  esta- 
blished^ it  will  naturally  go  some  way  in  reconciling  the  dif- 
ferences between  them. 

For  example,  when  Jesus  had  replied  to  the  question  of 
the  Pharisees — which  was  put  in  public,  and  answered  in 
public— he  retired  into  some  private  house  <^.  There  is  no 
notice,  either  express  or  implicit,  of  this  fact  in  St.  Matr 
thew.  While  he  was  in  this  house,  the  disdples,  according 
to  the  same  authority,  renewed  the  enquiry  concerning  the 
question :  neither  b  this  fact  noticed  by  St  Matthew.  Yet 
what  he  attributes  to  the  disciples^^  must  have  made  a  part 
of  this  conversation  in  private :  it  has  all  the  appearance  c^ 
a  remark,  produced  by  the  repetition  to  them  in  particular 
of  what  had  lately  been  pronounced  to  all  in  common.  If 
so,  it  becomes  implicitly  a  proof  that  our  Lord,  at  this  pe- 
riod in  St.  Matthew^s  account,  was  actually  in  private ;  and 
the  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  inddent  next  subjoined* 
the  brining  of  little  children  to  Christ^;  for  that  transactioii 
took  place  q/ier  he  came  into  the  house,  and  be/bre  he  Irft 
it  again ;  that  is,  while  he  was  still  within  ^ 


■  xvi.  1 8.  k  xnii.  15.  «  Mark  x.  10. 

13—15.  '  Mark  x.  10.  17. 
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We  may  conclude^  therefore,  that  the  final  end,  which 
St.  Mark  has  here  in  view,  is  to  supply  certain  particulars 
in  a  common  account,  omitted  by  St.  Matthew.  Hence  he 
is  in  some  respects  fuller,  and  in  some  respects  more  con- 
cise, than  he :  fuller,  where  St  Matthew  had  been  most  de- 
fective, and  more  oondse,  where  he  had  been  most  minute. 
On  this  principle  they  may  easily  be  accommodated  to  eadi 
other. 

For  first,  the  question,  according  to  St.  Matthew,  stood 
thus — El  $ffO-Tiy  avSgiirtp  otKoXxhat  r^v  yvpoiKa  aaro5  xara  icSffoat 
ahiotif\  according  to  St.  Mark — Ei  i^wnv  Mpi  ywalxa  eanXu- 
cai ;  in  which,  consequently,  there  is  an  omission  of  iLara 
iroo-av  alr/otv :  and  this  is  an  omission  which  must  have  been 
intentional.  For  the  decision  of  our  Lord  himself  s  shews 
that,  on  one  account,  the  account  of  fornication,  which  in  a 
married  woman  amounts  to  adultery,  it  wm  laicfid  to  put 
away  a  wife.  The  question,  then.  Is  it  lawful  for  a  husband 
to  put  away  his  wife  ?  so  expressed,  might  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative ;  the  question,  Is  it  lawful  for  a  man  to  put 
away  his  wife,  on  any  account  f  must  be  answered  in  the 
negative.  The  true  drift  of  the  question,  therefore,  as 
stated  by  St.  Mark,  supposes  its  statement  by  St.  Matthew 
also  to  be  carried  along  with  his. 

Secondly,  in  reply  to  the  question,  our  Lord,  according 
to  St.  Mark,  began  with  referring  to  the  deciaon  of  Moses 
-—according  to  St.  Matthew,  he  proceeded  to  decide  it  him- 
self b.  If  he  did  both  these  things,  there  is  no  inconsistency 
between  the  statements ;  and  in  favour  of  that  supposition 
we  may  argue  as  follows. 

When,  in  other  instances,  a  question  was  put  to  our  Sa- 
viour, which  either  had  been  actually  decided  by  the  Law, 
or  was  easily  to  be  collected  from  it,  we  observe  him  refer 
in  the  first  place  to  the  Law  i ;  and,  as  tliis  was  a  case  in 
point,  it  might  naturally  be  expected  he  would  do  the  same 
now.  But,  had  he  never  done  so,  on  any  other  oocasicMi, 
there  were  yet  special  reasons  why  he  should  do  so  on  this. 

f  MaU.  six.  9.  h  Mark  x.  3.  Matt.  xix.  4.  *  Matt.  xix.  16.  i;.  18. 
Luke  z.  a.t;.  26. 
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It  was  notorious  that  liberty  of  divorce  had  been  con- 
ceded by  the  Law  of  Moses  ^ :  it  was  certain  also  that,  at 
the  first  institution  of  marriage,  marriage  had  been  pro- 
nounced inseparable.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  con- 
cession  of  the  Law  had  been  contrary  to  the  original  sta- 
tute ;  and,  consequently,  a  special  indulgence,  vouchsafed 
to  the  Jews.  Hence,  as  there  was  once  a  time,  when  no 
such  indulgence  yet  existed,  so  there  might  be  a  time,  when 
it  should  be  again  repealed. 

If,  then,  the  original  law  was  to  be  revived  by  the  Gos- 
pel, and  made  binding  on  Christians,  the  temporary  in- 
dulgence, granted  subsequently  to  the  Jews,  was  neces- 
sarily to  cease.  The  design,  therefore,  of  referring  in  the 
first  place  to  the  decision  of  the  Law  was  to  g^ve  greater  so- 
lemnity to  the  decision  of  Christ.  It  would  intimate  so 
much  the  more  clearly  both  the  abrogation  of  the  existing 
commandment,  and  the  grounds  on.  which  it  would  be 
made.  What  did  Mioses  command  you  ?  was,  consequently, 
a  natural,  and  even  a  necessary,  question  before  any  decla- 
TfLtion  of  our  Lord  himself.  The  judgment,  which  he  meant 
to  pronounce,  would  commit  his  authority  apparently  with 
the  authority  of  Moses ;  and  he  proposes  to  shew  before- 
hand that  this  committal  was  only  apparent,  not  real.  The 
Mosaic  injunction  itself  was  an  extraordinary  and  a  tem- 
porary concession — not  more  opposed  to  his  own  decision, 
than  to  an  original  and  prior  law,  recorded  by  Moses  him- 
self;  which,  as  it  had  once  prevailed  before  the  dispensa- 
tion, so,  notwithstanding  that,  might  well  recover  its  ascend- 
ancy again. 

The  interrogation  recorded  even  by  St.  Matthew  \  T/  ou¥ 
MoMr^;  fvsrt/A«ro,  x.r.X.  contains  an  implicit  allusion  to  some 
such  reference  concerning  the  dictum  of  the  Law.  The 
parties,  who  put  that  question,  are  the  same  as  before ;  and 
it  is  manifest,  that  they  put  it  by  way  of  objection  to  the 
decision  just  pronounced.  Our  Saviour,  it  is  true,  had  anti- 
dpated  the  objection  in  the  dedsion  itself;  but  that  the 

i<  Deut.  xxir.  1.2.  >  xix.  7. 
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Pharisees  should  not  have  been  satisfied  with  hie  reasons 
would  be  nothing  extraordinary :  and^  if  they  thought  pitK 
per  to  start  the  same  difficulty  afresh,  it  would  be  just  as 
natural  that  he  should  reply  to  it  as  before.  They  had  not 
originally  put  their  question,  out  of  a  genuine  d^erence  to 
his  authority,  or  with  a  candid  disposition  to  recdve  in- 
struction on  an  important  rule  of  duty— 4>ut  from  some  in- 
sidious motive;  either  to  elicit  a  dedaration^  which  they 
knew  would  be  repugnant  to  the  mandate  of  the  Law,  or 
to  render  Jesus  obnoxious  to  the  people.  They  could  not 
be  ignorant  that,  twice  at  least  in  the  course  of  his  min- 
istry, once  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  and  again,  still 
more  recently  in  their  own  hearing  ■■,  he  had  peremptorily 
laid  down  a  new  principle  of  conduct  upon  this  very  point. 
Nor  was  there  any  thing  more  palatable  to  the  people 
at  large,  nor  yet  more  grossly  abused,  than  this  liberty  of 
divorce.  The  license  of  polygamy  allowed  by  the  doctors  of 
the  Jjaw,  and  practised  by  the  Jews  every  where,  was  al- 
most unrestrained.  Justin  Martyr  tells  us  that  the  former 
openly  permitted  any  man  to  have  four  or  five  wives  indi- 
vidually ;  and  that  the  latter  freely  availed  themselves  of 
this  permission,  marrying  as  many  as  they  pleased  ».  Be- 
rides  this,  however,  the  right  of  divorce  was  carried  to  an 
excess,  which  rendered  the  marriage  union,  whatever  it 
might  be  in  profession,  little  better  in  practice  than  the  li- 
berty of  promiscuous  concubinage.  There  was  no  conceiv- 
able reason,  however  slight,  for  which  a  man  might  not  put 
away  one  woman,  and  marry  another.  Twaixos  rrig  o-ovoixou- 
<n};  fiwkifiivos  Siflt^ffvp^S^vai^  xaff  a;  Si}voroSy  ahtag'  voAAoi  8*  aw 
roig  avSpAKOig  roiatrrai  ylvotrro  <>.  Joseph  us  himself  is  a  case 
in  point  P,  and  proves  the  universality  of  the  practice,  as 
well  as  the  slightness  of  the  reasons  for  which  it  might  be 
resorted  to,  as  much  as  any  thing.  With  respect,  however, 
to  the  grounds  of  separation,  considered  justifiable  by  the 
Rabbins,  pudet,  pigetqtte !  If  a  wife  had  spoiled  her  hus- 
band^s  dinner — nay  more,  if  she  was  no  longer  to  his  liking, 

"  Matt  V.  31.  33.    Luke  xri.  14,  18.  ■  Dialog.  423. 436.  •  Ant 

Jud.  iv.  viii.  23.  »  Vit  76. 
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if  he  had  found  one  that  would  suit  him  better — ^he  was  at 
liberty  to  put  her  away  <).  Schola  Schamai  dicit,  nemo  re- 
puc^bit  uxorem,  ni»  in  ea  repertum  fuerit  quid  inhonesU . . . 
Schola  Hellelis  dicit,  etiamsi  combusserit  decoctum  ejus  .  .  • 
R.  Akiba  dicit,  edamsi  ilia  puldiriorepa  inveniat  aliam.  And 
yet  while  the  husbands  were  thus  freely  allowed  to  divorce 
their  wives,  the  wive6  were  not  allowed  to  divorce  their 
husbands. 

On  a  subject  like  this,  where  the  temporary  indulgence, 
permitted  by  the  Law,  had  come  to  be  so  flagrantly  abused, 
it  is  not  credible  that  our  Saviour  would  shrink  from  the 
discharge  of  his  duty,  or  hesitate  to  repeat  a  decision,  so 
worthy  of  himself.  On  the  contrary  he  repeats  it  now,  as 
it  might  be  expected  an  ultimate  and  solemn  declaration 
would  be  repeated,  with  more  emphasis  and  distinctpess  of 
expression,  with  more  waght  of  authority,  and  force  of 
reasoning,  than  ever  before.  Yet  for  all  this  might  not  the 
Pharisees  in  particular  be  convinced  by  it ;  and  if  his  deci- 
sion was  any  ways  opposed  to  the  decision  of  Moses,  it  was 
easy  to  see  which  ihetf  would  affect  to  defer  to.  There  was 
no  means,  however,  of  answering  our  Saviour,  except  by 
appealing  to  Moses;  and  though  he  had  met  that  appeal 
already,  yet  an  argument,  which  supposed  any  part  of  their 
law  to  be  designed  for  a  temporary  purpose,  was  not  likely 
to  satisfy  them.  Nor  is  it  more  extraordinary  that  th^ 
should  have  continued,  or  pretended  to  continue,  uncon- 
vinced, than  that  the  disciples  of  our  Lord  himself,  from 
the  strangeness^  and  probably  the  disagreeableness,  of  his 
doctrine  should  have  enquired  about  it  again. 

The  arrangement,  then,  of  the  two  narratives  will  stand 
as  follows. 

I.  Matt.  xix.  8.  Mark  x.  2:  the  question,  as  reported  by 
St.  Matthew. 

II.  Mark  x.  8. 4. 5:  the  demand  of  our  Lord — the  reply 
to  that  demand — and  the  declaration  subjoined  to  the  reply, 
shewing  the  grounds  of  the  l^al  injunction. 

t  Mishoa.  iii.  358.  10. 
o  o  4 
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III.  Matt.  xix.  4.  5.  6.  Mark  x.  6.  7.  8.  9 :  which  pro- 
ceed in  conjunction^  down  to  the  dose  of  St.  Mark^s  ac- 
count of  what  passed  in  public;  and  may  be  harmonized 
thus. 

First,  if  we  retain  the  interrogatory  form  of  St.  Mat- 
thew, and  supply  the  particle  li  from  St.  Mark,  06x  oAyvmn 
(Sf)  OT^  6  xoiifl'af  air  ot^iis  xr/o-eeD^,  i^fv  ua\  $^Xu  mlifO'ty  au- 
rou^,  6  0eoV ; 

Secondly,  as  supplied  by  St.  Matthew,  and  as  part  of 
the  quotation  from  Genesis*,  Km  elirn  (sc.  6  @$osy  hexa 
Tovrov  . .  down  to  ;^«pi^srco— which  is  all  verboHm  the  same 
in  both. 

IV.  Matt.  xix.  7:  the  objection  £rom  the  Law,  as  re- 
peated by  the  Pharisees — ^xix.  8 :  our  Lord^s  reply  to  it,  as 
before,  but  more  concisely  than  before— xix.  9 :  a  renewed 
declaration  concerning  tlie  unlawfulness  of  promiscuous  di- 
vorce, similar  to  what  had  been  pronounced  Matt.  v.  81. 82. 
Luke  xvi.  18.  upon  former  occasions,  but  not  as  yet  cm 
this  occa»on :  which  concludes  St.  Matthew^'s  account  of  what 
passed  in  public. 

V.  Mark  x.  10.  11.  12:  the  renewal  of  the  conversation 
with  the  disciples  in  private;  where  at  verses  11. 12.  there 
is  a  clear  reference  to  Matt.  xix.  9.  the  concluding  declara- 
tion in  public:  which  yet,  without  that,  would  not  have 
been  intelligible. 

VI.  And,  lastly,  Matt.  xix.  10. 11.  12:  which  will  close 
not  only  St^,  Matthew^s,  but  also  the  wholes  account  The 
remark  of  the  disciples  that  it  was  better  not  to  marry  at 
all,  than  to  marry  on  such  terms  as  these,  is  manifestly  sudi 
as  might  have  been  produced  by  Mark  x.  11. 12;  and  the 
reason  why  St.  Matthew  has  mentioned  it  after  xix.  9.  in 
particular  is  that  it  followed  upon  the  repetition  of  the  same 
declaration  within^  which  had  recently  been  pronounced 
wiihouti  and  it  was  due  to  the  same  cause,  the  dislike  of 
the  doctrine,  or  at  least  the  surprize  entertained  at  the  doc- 
trine, whether  as  prescribed  without  to  the  pec^le,  or  as 
prescribed  within  to  the  disciples. 
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On  the  miracles  performed  fU  Jericho, 

XN  the  account  of  these  miracles  St.  Luke  is  apparently  at 
variance  with  St.  Mark,  and  St.  Matthew  apparently  at  va- 
riance with  both^;  the  former,  on  the  question  of  place,  or 
where  the  miracle  was  performed  in  each — the  latter,  on 
the  question  of  persons,  or  on  whom  the  miracle  was  per* 
formed  in  each. 

St.  Luke^s  language  is  so  clear  as  to  the  performance  of 
his  miracle,  before  the  procession  of  Jesus  arrived  at  Jeri- 
cho, and  St.  Markka,  as  to  the  performance  of  hisy  when  the 
procession  had  passed  through  it,  that  it  would  be  a  vain 
attempt  to  prove  the  locality  of  the  two  events  the  same ; 
or  that  either  miracle  was  performed  as  Jesus  drew  nigh 
to  Jericho,  or  as  Jesus  was  leaving  Jericho.  It  would  be 
equally  preposterous  to  suppose  that  he  made  any  stay  at 
Jericho;  and  so  might  perform  one  miracle  as  he  first  came 
thither,  and  another,  as  he  finally  left  it  again.  The  first 
verse  of  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  St.  Luke  is  decisive  that 
Jesus  passed  through  Jericho  without  stopping;  or,  if  there 
is  any  doubt  on  this  subject,  the  next  Dissertation,  I  trust, 
will  place  it  beyond  a  question.  The  two  accounts,  then, 
are  still  as  much  at  variance  as  before— relating  to  the  course 
of  one  and  the  same  procesaon  from  the  banks  of  the  Jor- 
dan, through  Jericho,  without  interruption,  until  it  stopped 
for  a  time  with  Zaccheus.  Or,  if  the  miracle  in  St  Luke 
is  to  be  considered  the  same  with  the  miracle  in  St.  Mark, 
they  are  even  more  at  variance  than  before. 

I  know  no.  means,  therefore,  of  reconciling  either  of  them 
with  the  other,  or  both  with  St.  Matthew,  except  one — a 
mode  of  reconciliation,  handed  down  frpm  the  earliest  times, 
and  not  more  recommended  by  its  antiquity,  than  by  its 

■  Luke  xviii.  55—43.  Mark  z.  46 — 52.  Matt  xx.  39—34. 
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simplidty — ^whidi  is  to  suppose  two  miracles,  each  at  dis- 
tinct times,  and  on  a  different  individual ;  the  one,  as  our 
Lord  was  approaching  to  Jericho,  the  other^  as  he  was  leav- 
ing  it  agun;  the  former,  related  by  St.  Luke,  the  latter,. 
by  St«  Mark,  and  both,  by  St  Matthew ;  each,  as  distinctly 
related,  related  in  its  proper  place ;  and  the  two,  as  related 
conjointly,  not  absolutely  related  out  of  their'^s :  for  one  or 
the  other  of  the  two,  even  in  St.  Matthew,  must  be  r^u- 
larly  related,  though  the  other  may  not. 

The  general  conciseness  of  this  Evangelist,  in  the  account 
of  miracles  as  such,  has  been  often  pointed  out  already ; 
and  on  the  principle  of  this  conciseness,  his  blending  toge- 
ther the  history  of  two  miracles,  the  same  in  kind — very 
similar  in  their  circumstances — and  almost  contiguous  in 
point  of  time— -if  any  such  events  really  occurred,  was  a 
priori  to  be  expected  from^him :  in  which  case,  it  is  infi- 
nitely most  probable  that  he  would  connect  the  history  of 
the  first  performed,  with  the  history  of  the  last,  or  would 
relate  the  last  performed  in  its  place,  and  the  first  performed 
out  of  it,  rather  than  do  the  contrary.  The  approach  of 
Jesus  to  Jericho  he  does  not  even  mention ;  but  the  depar- 
ture from  it  again  he  does :  unless,  therefore,  he  had  pur- 
posely travelled  out  of  his  way,  in  order  to  record  the  first 
miracle  for  its  own  sake  (to  do  which  would  not  have  been 
consistent  with  his  practice)  he  had  not  even  an  opportunity 
of  recounting  iJiat^  until  the  time  arrived  for  the  history  of 
the  other.  Nor,  when  he  is  proceeding  to  recount  them 
both,  or  to  give  the  history  of  one  oui  of  its  order,  along 
with  the  history  of  the  other  in  it,  does  he  employ  any  for- 
mula of  transition,  which  establishes  an  immediate  succes- 
sion. He  ushers  in  the  account  by  merely  his  idiomatic 
expresfflon,  xai  i$ou^ — a  phrase  which,  in  numberless  in- 
stances, is  simply  a  note  of  admonition  to  the  reader,  pre- 
paring him  for  something  remarkable  about  to  be  related, 
but  is  no  note  of  time  or  sequence,  as  referred  to  the  order 
and  connection  of  events. 

The  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  coming  after  St.  Matthew'^s,  and 

»»  XX.  30. 
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every  ^ere  clcMely  trading  in  the  steps  of  St.  Matthew^s, 
it  was  quite  suffident  that  St.  Matthew  had  recorded  both 
the  miracles  in  conjunction,  to  induce  St.  Mark  to  record 
only  one  of  them  in  particular.  St.  Luke^s  Gospel  coming 
after  both  thdr%  and  written  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  accounts  of  both,  it  was  equally  suffident  to  make  him 
record  only  one  that  St.  Mark  had  recorded  the  other ;  and 
to  make  him  record  this  one  in  its  proper  place  that  St. 
Matthew  had  recorded  it,  but  with  the  other,  out  of  it. 
The  time  of  the  double  miracle  in  St.  Matthew  is  clearly 
the  time  of  the  single  miracle  in  St.  Mark ;  that  is,  the 
miracle  on  Bartimseus,  recorded  by  the  latter,  is  the  second 
of  the  miracles,  recorded  by  the  former.  By  restricting, 
therefore,  his  account  to  this  one  miracle,  St.  Mark  still 
went  along  with  St.  Matthew ;  and  by  specifying  this,  as  a 
sin^e  miracle,  he  not  only  went  along  with  him,  but  so  far 
rectified  his  order ;  for  this  was  to  detach  the  one  miracle 
from  another  of  like  kind  but  upon  a  different  occasion, 
which  St.  Matthew  had  combined  with  it.  The  approach 
to  Jericho  is  not  mentioned  by  him,  no  more  than  by  St. 
Matthew ;  so  that,  unless  he  had  purposely  chosen  to  re- 
late the  other  miracle  also,  he  could  have  no  opportunity  of 
recording  thaij  except  in  conjunction  with  the  second.  But 
this  his  scrupulous  regard  for  historical  precision  would  not 
allow  him  to  do — ^nor  in  fact  was  it  likely  he  should  have 
done  it ;  for  it  would  have  been  merely  to  repeat  what  St. 
Matthew  had  done  previously,  and  to  perpetuate  the  very 
anachronism,  which,  as  it  was,  he  desired  to  remove.  There 
was  something,  also,  in  the  case  of  the  second  blind  man, 
different  from  that  of  the  first;  as  the  very  description 
given  of  him — Ti^  TifAulw,  Bap-r/fMcio;,  i  rvfxis^ — ^is  alone 
sufficient  to  prove :  and  this  would  be  an  additional  reason 
for  confining  the  account  of  the  miracle  to  him. 

It  remains,  then,  that  the  details  of  the  first  mirade,  as 
a  part  of  the  general  narrative,  could  be  g^ven  by  St.  Luke 
alone.  St.  Matthew^s  account,  as  to  the  number  of  the  mi- 
racles, was  complete-^as  to  their  order,  was  irregular :  St. 
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Mark^s  aocoant^  as  to  the  (»rder,  was  r^uhr — as  to  the 
number,  was  incomplete.  St.  Luke^s  serves  an  equal  pur- 
pose with  respect  to  both ;  filling  up  the  defictency  in  St. 
Mark,  and  reducing  to  order  the  irregularity  in  St.  Mat- 
thew. The  two  single  miracles,  therefore,  of  the  later 
Evangelists  are  exactly  equivalent  to  the  one  double  mi- 
racle of  the  earlier,  and  the  accounts  of  the  two  former, 
lud  together,  will  be  just  coextensive  with  the  account  of 
the  latter  by  itself.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  in  them  sepe^ 
rately  to  militate  agiunst  such  a  construction  of  their  rela- 
tion in  common.  Had  St.  Matthew  affirmed  that  both  his 
miracles  were  wrought  a/2er  Jesus  left  Jericho,  then  indeed 
St.  Luke^s  miracle  could  not  have  been  one  of  tkosey  though 
it  might  still  have  been  matter  of  fact.  Had  St.  Luke  as- 
serted that  the  name  and  description  of  his  blind  man  were 
Timsens,  the  son  of  Timaeus,  At«  authority  would  have  been 
committed  recta Jronte  with  St.  Mark^s.  But,  as  it  is,  each 
account  in  particular  may  be  true — and  all  in  common  may 
be  consistent. 

The  nature  of  the  case  itself  is  enough  to  prove  that  it  is 
by  no  means  an  improbable  supposition,  which  merely  as- 
sumes that  ttoo  blind  men,  neither  of  whom  had  any  means 
of  subsistence,  except  from  the  benevolence  of  private  cha* 
rity,  should  have  been  foUnd  sitting  and  begging,  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  city  like  Jericho,  in  point  of  size,  only  one 
third,  or  not  much  more,  less  than  Jerusalem<^,  and  con- 
taining, probably,  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  inha- 
bitants; and  upon  two  such  thoroughfares,  as  the  road  from 
the  Jordan  to  Jericho,  and  from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem.  But, 
even  in  this  case,  it  is  much  more  likely  they  would  be  found 
apart,  than  in  conjunction.  The  procession  of  our  Saviour 
would,  consequently,  pass  by  them  at  separate  times ;  and 
there  is  no  circumstance  in  the  situation,  behaviour,  or  treat- 
ment, of  the  one,  which  was  not  a  priori  to  be  just  as  mudi 
expected  of  the  other.  The  similarity,  then,  of  the  different 
accounts  is  no  proof  of  the  identity  of  these  occasions;  for 
they  could  not  have  been  otherwise  than  similar.     It  was 
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this  very  ^milarity  which  brought  them  readily  within  the 
scope  of  St.  Matthew'^s  plan  of  conciseness  in  such  details 
as  these,  and  induced  him  to  blend  them  both  into  one  nar- 
rative. The  particulars  of  the  story,  which  he  has  thus  given 
in  reference  to  both,  must  have  been  individually  applicable 
to  either.  Both  must  have  been  sitting  by  the  road  side, 
and  both  must  have  been  begging,  when  Jesus  passed  by-^ 
both  must  have  enquired  who  was  passing,  and  both  must 
have  been  told  it  was  Jesus  of  Nazareth — ^both  must  have 
implored  his  mercy — ^both  must  have  been  rebuked  by  the 
people — ^both  must  have  cried  out  the  more — ^both  must 
have  been  conducted  to  Christ — ^both  must  have  been  ques- 
tioned  alike — ^both  must  have  returned  the  same  answer — 
both  must  have  been  restored  to  sight  by  a  word  and  a 
touch — and  both  must  have  followed  him  in  the  way.  Each 
I  say  must  have  done  all  these  things,  if  either  of  them  did : 
and  St.  Luke,  or  St.  Mark,  will  merely  have  related  of  one, 
what  St.  Matthew,  with  equal  truth,  had  recorded  of  two. 


END  OF  VOL.  II. 
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